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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  L 

SlATEMEVT  OP  THE  RESOURCES  ?0&  INTESTIGATINa  HiSTOBT,  AljTD  P&0OF8  OP 
THE  RBGX7LilBnT  OF  HXTICAK  ACTIONS.     TheSE  ACTIONS  ABE   OOYEBNED 

BT  Mental  and  Physical  Laws  :  thebefobe  both  sets  op  Laws  must 
be  stuixiedy  and  there  can  be  no  history  without  the  natural 
Sciences. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is 
that  upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has 
always  been  most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  equal  to  their  industry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject 
much  has  been  studied,  much  also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely 
diffused,  as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  imd 
in  the  share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such 
confidence  is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  materials  have  been  collected  Tfhich,  when  looked  at 
in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and  imposing  appeara;nce. 
The  political  and  military  annals  of  all  the  great  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Europe,  have 
been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably 
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well  sifted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  histoiy 
of  legislation,  also  to  that  of  religion  :  while  considerable, 
though  inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  science,  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful 
inventions,  and,  latterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  antiquities  of  every  kind  have  been  examined ;  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid  bare,  coins  dug  up 
and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets  restored, 
hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Se- 
veral of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human 
speech  have  been  discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philo- 
logists, have  been  made  to  elucidate  even  the  most  obscure 
periods  in  the  early  migration  of  nations.  Political  eco- 
nomy has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by  it  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated, 
that  we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  re- 
specting the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting 
their  moral  peculiarities  ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  difierent 
crimes,  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
influence  exercised  over  them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and 
the  like.  With  this  great  movement  physical  geography 
has  kept  pace  :  the  phenomena  of  climate  have  been  re- 
gistered, mountains  measured,  rivers  surveyed  and  tracked 
to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all  kinds  carefully 
studied,  and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded :  while 
every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chenycally  analyzed, 
its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has, 
in  many  cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the 
same  time,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which 
might  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man 
is  affected,  there  have  been  instituted  circumstantial  re- 
searches in  many  other  departments  ;  so  that  in  regard 
to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  marriages,  the  proper- 
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tioh  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  employments, 
and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence*  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are 
ripe  for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
anatomy  of  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness ; 
and  to  them  there  have  been  joined  other  results  less  mi- 
nute, but  more  extensive.  Not  only  have  the  actions  and 
characteristics  of  the  great  nations  been  recorded,  but  a 
prodigious  number  of  diflFerent  tribes  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  iiown  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by  tra- 
vellers, thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  man- 
kind in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance.  When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curi- 
osity respecting  oui^  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insa- 
tiable ;  that  it  is  constantly  increasing  ;  tliat  the  means 
of  gratifying  it  are  also  increasing,  and  that  most  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved ; 
— ^when  we  put  all  these  things,  together,  we  may  form 
a  fednt  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
£a€ts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
progress  of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a 
very  different  picture.  The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the 
history  of  man  is,  that  although  its  separate  parts  have 
been  examined  with  considerable  ability,  hardly  any  one 
has  attempted  to  combine  them  into  a  whole,  and  ascer- 
tain the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity  of 
generalization  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts 
are  being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed.  So 
fiir,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  usual  course  of  histo- 
rians, that  among  them  a  strange  idea  prevails,  that  their 
business  is  merely  to  relate  events,  which  they  may  oc- 
casionally enliven  by  such  moral  and  political  reflections 
as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.  According  to  this  scheme, 
any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from  na- 
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tural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a 
certain  number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be 
an  historian  :  he  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great 
people^  and  his  work  becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject 
which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led 
to  results  very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge. Owing  to  it,  historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
never  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a  wide  and  pre- 
liminary study  as  would  enable  them  to  grasp  their  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence  the 
singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  po- 
litical economy ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  an- 
other nothing  of  ecclesiastical  aflFairs  and  changes  of  opi- 
nion ;  another  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and 
another  physical  science :  although  these  topics  are  the 
most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  by  which  the  temper  and  character 
of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they  are 
displayed.  These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  cul- 
tivated, some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been 
isolated  rather  than  united  :  the  aid  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been 
lost ;  and  no  disposition  has  been  shown  to  concentrate 
them  upon  history,  of  which  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few 
great  thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the 
backwardness  of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  remedy  it.  But  these  instances  have  been 
extremely  rare :  so  rare,  that  in  the  whole  literature  of 
Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  really  ori- 
ginal works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved 
successful,  and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can 
be  raised  to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  and  especially  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  several  indications  of  an  increasing  comprehensive- 
ness of  view,  and  of  a  willingness  to  incorporate  into  their 
works  subjects  which  they  would  formerly  have  excluded. 
By  this  means  their  assemblage  of  topics  has  become  more 
diversified,  and  the  mere  collection  and  relative  position 
of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested  generalizations 
no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  literature 
of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  -though 
liable  to  abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  aU  real 
knowledge,  because  without  them  no  science  can  be  con- 
Btmcted. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical 
literature  are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any 
former  age,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  they  are  only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely 
any  thing  has  been  done  towards  discovering  the  principles 
which  govern  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations.  What 
has  been  actually  effected  I  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  in 
another  part  of  this  Introduction:  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  human  thought 
history  is  still  miserably  deficient,  and  presents  that  con- 
fused and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation 
unsettled.^ 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect, 
while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  up  this  great  department  of  in- 
quiry to  a  level  with  other  departments,  in  order  that  we 
may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge. 

>  A  living  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  history,  contemptuously  notices  'M*incoh6rente  compilation  de  fiuts 
d6jk  improprmnent  qualifi6e  <rhi$Unre.*^  GomUy  Philo9ophie  Positipe^  vol.  v. 
p.  is.  There  is  much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great 
work  with  which  I  cannot  agree ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  its  extra- 
ordinary merits. 
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It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has  been  con« 
ceivecL  To  make  the  execution  of  it  fully  equal  to  the 
conception  is  impossible :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for 
the  history  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events 
analogous,  to  what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers 
for  the  different  branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to 
nature,  events  apparently  the  most  irregular  and  capri- 
cious have  been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  universal  laws.  This 
has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  above  all,  men 
of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events 
wiUi  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity  :  and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we 
We  every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear 
that  they  who  affirm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable 
of  being  generalized,  take  for  granted  the  very  question  at 
issue.  Indeed  they  do  more  than  this.  They  not  only 
assume  what  they  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  what  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  highly  improbable.  Who* 
ever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that  every  genera-* 
tion  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predict* 
able,  which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable :  so  that  the  marked  tendency 
of  advancing  <;ivihzation  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
universality  of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  if  any  facts,  or  class  of  facts,  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing 
them  to  be  irreducible,  should  rather  be  guided  by  our 
experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit  the  probability 
that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some  future 
time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  conftision  is  so  familiar  to  scientific 
men,  that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an 
article  of  faith  :  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  gene- 
rally found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
their  being  of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  complexity  of  those  social  phe- 
nomena with  which  their  studies  are  concerned. 
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Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the 
science  of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
physical  science:  no  one  having  devoted  himself  to  history 
who  in  point  of  intellect  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kep- 
ler, Newton,  or  many  others  that  might  be  named.^  And 
as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  far  more  formid- 
able than  is  the  student  of  nature;  since,  while  on  the  one 
hand,  his  observations  are  more  liable  to  those  causes  of 
error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource 
of  experiment,  by  which  we  can  often  simpUfy  even  the 
most  intricate  problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Nature.  Indeed  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two  pursuits  is  so  great,  that  while  in  physics 
the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power  of  predicting  them, 
are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in  cases  still  unproved,  a  si- 
milar regularity  is  in  history  not  only  not  taken  for  granted, 
but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that  whoever  wishes  to 
raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle  ;  since  he  is  told  that  in 
the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  pro- 
vidential, which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  investiga- 
tions, and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their  future 
course.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such 
an  assertion  is  gratuitous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapa- 
ble of  proof;  and  that  it  is  moreover  opposed  by  the  noto- 
rious feet  that  every  where  else  increasing  knowledge  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  uniformity 
with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  events 
must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more  satis- 
fectory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 

'  I  apeak  merdv  of  those  who  haye  made  history  their  main  porsoit. 
Baoon  wrote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost 
him  nothing  like  the  thought  which  he  devoted  to  other  subjects. 
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into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history 
must  always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can 
never  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  We  shall  thus  be 
led  to  one  vast  question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  is  simply  this :  Are  the  actions  of 
men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or 
are  they  the  result  either  of  chance  or  of  supernatural  in- 
terference ?  The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will  sug- 
gest some  speculations  of  considerable  interests 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doc- 
trines, which  appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civili- 
zation. According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  sin^ 
gle  and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of 
a  blind  chance.  This  opinion,  which  is  most  natural  to  a 
perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon  be  weakened  by  that 
extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a  knowledge  of 
those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence  that 
nature  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civihzation,  lived  en* 
tirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that 
the  appearance  of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of 
some  accident  which  admitted  of  no  explanation.  The 
irregularity  of  the  supply,  and  the  apparent  caprice  with 
which  it  waa  sometimes  abundant  and  sometimes  scanty, 
would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing  like  method 
in  the  arrangements  of  nature ;  nor  could  their  minds  even 
conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  often  able  to  predict  their  fixture  course.  But  when 
such  tribes  advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for 
the  first  time,  use  a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance, 
but  the  very  existence,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own 
act.  What  they  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  reap.  The  pro- 
vision necessary  for  their  wants  is  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  their  own  control,  and  is  more  palpably  the 
consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  perceive  a  distinct 
plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the  relation 
which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  corn 
when  arrived  at  maturity.     They  are  now  able  to  look  to 
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ihe  future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence 
infinitely  greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former 
and  more  precarious  pursuits.'  Hence  there  arises  a  dim 
idea  of  the  stability  of  eyents ;  and  for  the  first  time  there 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what 
at  a  later  period  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Every 
step  in  the  great  progress  wiU  make  their  view  of  this 
more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate,  and  as 
their  experience  extends  over  a  ^der  surface,  they  meet 
^th  uni&mities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to^xist, 
and  the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance 
with  which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further, 
and  a  taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up ;  and  then 
some  among  them  generalize  the  observations  that  have 
been  made,  and  despising  the  old  popular  opinion,  believe 
that  every  event  is  Unked  to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevit- 
able connexion,  that  such  antecedent  is  connected  with  a 
preceding  &ct ;  and  that  thus  the  whole  world  forms  a 
necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may*  play  his 
part,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part  shall 
be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an 
increasing  perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys 
the  doctrine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Neces- 
sary Connexion.  And  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that 
out  of  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance  and  Necessity  there 
have  respectively  arisen  the  subsequent  dogmas  of  Free 
Will  and  Predestination.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  country,  as 
soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no 
longer  necessary  that  all  should  work  ;  and  there  is  formed 
a  separate  class,  the  members,  of  which  pass  their  lives  for 

'  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precarions- 
nesB  of  food  are  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Oomte  in  his  Traits  de  lAgidaJtum^ 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  273-275.  Oompaxe  M%U*s  ffitttory  cf  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  180-181.  But 
both  these  aUe  writers  have  omitted  to  ol)8erye  that  the  change  fiusilitates  a 
perception  of  the  regularity  of  phenomena* 
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the  most  part  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  a  very  few,  how- 
ever, in  the  acquisition  and  di£fusion  of  knowledge.  Among 
these  last  there  are  always  found  some  who,  neglecting 
external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study  of  their 
own  minds  ;*  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  become  the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new 
religions,  which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the 
people  who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  sys^ 
tems  are  themselves  aflFected  by  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  surrounding  opinions ;  and  what  is  called  a 
new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion  is  generally  not  so  much 
a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a  new  direction  given 
to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary  thinkers.* 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  preyious  creation  of  wealth,  see 
Tennemannj  OuchichU  der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  30 :  **  £in  gewiaser  Grad 
YOU  Oultur  und  Wohlstand  ist  eine  nothwenaige  ftussere  ^dingunff  der 
Entwickelung  dee  philosophischen  Qeistee.  So  lan^  der  Mensch  noch  mit 
den  Mitteln  seiner  Existenz  und  der  Befiiedigang  seiner  thierischen  Bedurf* 
niase  beschaftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die  Entwickelung  und  Bildung  seiner 
Geisteskr&fte  nur  langsam  von  statten^  und  er  n&hert  sich  nur  Schritt  vor 
Schritt  einer  freiem  Vemunftthatigkeit.*'  •  .  .  '*  Daher  finden  wir,  dass 
man  nur  in  denen  Nationen  anting  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  zu  einer 
betrachtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandes  und  der  Cultur  empor  gehoben 
batten."  Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often 
control  the  metaphysical.  In  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  metaphysical  inquiries.  See 
Chrotca  History  of  Oreeoe^  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  edit.  1847.  That  the  atomic  doc- 
trine, in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platonism,  is 
remarked  in  Broussait^  Examen  des  Doctrines  MidicaUs,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54, 
an  able  though  one-sided  work.  Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  of  the 
atomists,  Bitterns  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy ^  vol.  i.  p.  553 ;  an  hypo- 
thesis, as  Ritter  says,  **  destructive  of  all  inner  energy  ;**  consequently 
antagonistic  to  the  psychological  hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up 
and  conquered  it.  That  physical  researches  came  first,  is  moreover  attested 
by  Diogenes  Laertius:  Mcpi;  dc  <l)iXoa-o<f>Uis  rpia^  <bva'U(hv,  rfBuAvy  dioXcrrt- 
K^y*  ifnto'iichv  fitv,  t6  ntpl  K6a'fiov,  Koi  r&v  €v  avrf'  ij6ik6v  de,  r^  nepi  Piov  Kal 
tSjv  irp6s  TifMs'  dtoXcrruc^v  dc,  r6  dfi^fx>r€p»v  rovs  X6yovs  np€a'p€vov'  Koi  /*<XP^ 
li€V  *Ap;(cXaov  r6  <fjva'tK6v  tidos  ^V  a7r6  dc  ScMCpcirovff,  a>r  irpO€ipitfT<u,  t6  rfiuc6v* 
carh  ii  Zriv^vos  rov  'EXcdrov,  t6  fiuiXtKTUc6v.  De  Vitis  Philosophorum  Proem, 
segm.  18,  vol.  i.  p.  12  :  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  learned  work  Histoire 
Critv^  de  Manichie,  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious 
heresies  have  been  founded  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one 
acauainted  with  the  histoiy  of  opinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  assertipn 
of  M.  Stahl  that  ''la  phUosophie  d*un  peuple  a  sa  raoine  dans  sa  ui^ologie." 
Elimrathy  Travaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  Paris,  1843. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of  Chance 
in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal :  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Con- 
nexion is  equally  analogous  to  that* of  Predestination;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  first  is  a  derelopment  by 
the  metaphysician,  the  second  by  the  theologian.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  metaphysician  setting  out  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Chance,  carries  into  the  study  of  the  mind  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which  in  its  new  field 
becomes  Free  Will ;  an  expression  by  which  all  difficulties 
seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the  cause 
of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  expla*- 
nation.^  In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up 
the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  reli- 
gious  shape;  and  his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions 
of  order  and  of  uniforraity,  he  naturally  ascribes  such  un- 
deyiating  regularity  to  the  prescience  of  Supreme  Power; 
and  thus  to  the  magnificent  notion  of  One  God  there  is 
added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things  have  from  the 
beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and  pre-or«- 
dained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination^ 
do,  no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  ob*- 

*  ^^  Also  ist  ein  Wille^  dem  die  blose  gesetzeebende  Form  der  Maximo 
aUeiD  zom  Gesetze  diooen  kann,  ein  freier  Wille."  Kritik  der  praktiachen 
Vemwnft  in  KarWs  Werke,  voL  iv.  p.  128.  "  Hat  eelber  fiir  sich  eigeutlich 
keinen  Bestimmungsgruna.*'  MUaphysik  der  Sitten  in  Werke,  vol.  y,  p.  12. 
*<  Die  nnbedingte  Oausalitat  der  Ursache."  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  in 
Werkey  vol.  ii,  p.  339.  See  also  Prolegomma  zu  jeder  kUnftigen  Metapnyiik 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

7  That  these  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinaiy  methods 
of  reasoning,  not  only  oppose  but  exclq^e  each  ouier,  would  be  universally 
admitted  if  it  were  not  tor  a  desire  ^enenJlj  felt  to  save  certain  parts  of 
each :  it  being  thought  dangerous  to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weaken- 
ing moral  responsibility,  and  equally  dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  ojx 
account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God.  Various  attempts  have  therefore 
heesk  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and  make  the  freedom  of  man 
harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  Compare  on  this  point  a 
rrauukable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneux  {Locke* s  WorkSy  vol.  viii.  p.  305), 
with  the  aigument  in  one  of  Bentley's  Sermons  {Monies  Life  of  Benaey^  vol. 
ii  pp.  7,  8)  ;  also  Bitter's  Hiet,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  143, 144; 
Tennemann^  G^ch.  der  Philosophic,  vol.  iv.  pp.  301-304 ;  Copleslon's  In- 
^ry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination^  pp.  6,  7,  46,  69,  70, 
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scurities  of  our  being ;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood, 
they  are  so  suited  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  that  even  at  the  present  day  an  immense  majority 
of  men  are  divided  between  them ;  and  they  have  not  only 
corrupted  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  but  have  given 
rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual  animosities  have  dis- 
turbed society,  and  too  often  embittered  the  relations  of 
private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European  thinkers 
there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  truth.  And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  it  is  important,  before  we  proceed  fiirther,  to 
clear  up  as  much  of  it  as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these 
subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which 
I  have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free 
will  and  predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now 
actually  based.  The  theory  of  predestination  is  founded 
on  a  theological  hypothesis ;  that  of  free  will  on  a  meta- 
physical hypothesis.  The  advocates  of  the  first  proceed 
on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  they 
have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose 
beneficence  they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has, 
notwithstanding  His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  elect  and  the  non-elect ;  that  He 
has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  crea- 
tures yet  unborn,  and  whom  His  act  alone  can  call  into 
existence:  and  that  He  has  done  this,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  principle  of  justice,  but^by  a  mere  stretch  of  despotic 
power.®      This  doctrine  owes  its  authority  among  Pro- 

85,  92. 108,  136 ;  MotheirrCs  Eedesiasiioal  Hist,  vol.i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  96  ; 
Neanaer's  Mist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iv.  pp.  294,  389-391 ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
on  Tetittllian,  1845,  p.  323 ;  Hodgson  on  Buddhism,  in  Tran$ac,  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

^  Even  Ambrose,  who  never  went  so  fiur  as  Augustin,  states  this  principle 
in  its  repulsive  nakedness :  ''Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  vult  religiosos 
fiicit."  Ifeander,  vol.  iv.  p.  287,  Calvin  declares  "  that  (Jod,  in  pr^esti- 
nating  from  all  eternity  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and 
another  to  endless  misery,  was  led  to  make  this  distinction  by  no  other 
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te&tants  to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin :  but 
in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Manicheans.^  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incom- 
patibility with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
fimdamental/^  it  must,  in  a^  scientific  investigation,  be  re- 
garded as  a  barren  hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the 
province  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain^ 
ing  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminian- 
ism ;  but  it  in  reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of 
tJie  supremacy  of  human  consciouimess.  Every  man,  it  is 
aUeged,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can 
any  subtleties  of  argument  do  away  with  our  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  free  will."  Now  the  existence  of 
this  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at  defiance 

motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  wiU."  Motheim's  EccUs,  Hist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  103,  see  also  p.  100 ;  and  CarwitheTCa  Hut,  of  the  Ckwrck  of  Eng- 
land^ vol.  i.  p.  552. 

*  On  the  Manichsean  origin  of  Augustin's  opinions,  compare  Potter, 
Esprit  de  VEglise,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821;  Tcmline's  Refutation  of  Col* 
vinisniy  1817,  pp.  571-576 ;  SoiOhey's  Book  of  the  Church,  1824,  vol.  i. 
pp.  301,302:  Matter^  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  However, 
Beansohre  (aistoire  de  ManiMe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-40)  seems  to  have  proved  a 
difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and  that  of  Basilides. 

*•  On  the  absurdity  of  "  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,"  and  on  the  in- 
congruity of  such  a  combination  with  <^v<rci  Kakhv  Kqt  dUoMv,  see  CW- 
worth's Intdlect,  Syst,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  419,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  See 
also  Theodicee  in  KafWs  Werke,  vol.  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Metaphvsik  derSit- 
ten  in  voL  v.  p.  332,  upon  ^*  den  gottlicnen  Zweck  in  Ansehung  des  mensoh- 
lichen  Geschlechts." 

*^  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  ^'  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's 
an  end  on't,"  BoswelTs  Life  of  Johnson,  edit.  Croker.  1848,  p.  203.  **  La 
question :  Sommes  nous  libres  f  me  paratt  au-dessous  de  la  discussion.  £lle 
est  r^solue  par  le  t^moignage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certains 
cas  nous  pourrions  fiure  le  contraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons.'*  dyusin,  Hist, 
de  la  Philosophies.,  S6rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  *'  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen, 
als  moralischen  Wesens,  grundet  sich  auf  das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn."  Tenrk^e" 
mann,  Gesck.  der  Philosophies  vol.  v.  p.  161.  That  this  is  the  only  ground 
for  believinff  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we  need  not  notice 
the  mystic^  proof  of  Philo  {Ritter'e  Ancient  Philosophy/,  vol.  iv.  p.  447)  5 
nor  the  phjrsii^  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads  (Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manichie, 
YoL  ii.  p.  23) ;  stiU  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who  thought  to  demon- 
abate  freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs  I  Mattery  Hist,  du  Onosti- 
dsTne,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  which  should  be  compared  with  Burdach's  Physiologic 
tomme  Science  d'Observationy  vol.  v.  p.  50,  Paris,  1839. 
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all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  though  possibly  true,  has 
never  been  proved ;  and  the  other  is  unquestionably  false. 
These  assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an  independent  fa* 
culty  called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
faculty  are  infallible.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  consciousness  is  a  fitculty ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  is 
merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.^  Should  this 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground ; 
since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which 
the  mind  itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiv- 
ing this  objection,  we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply, 
that  even  if  consciousness  is  a  faculty,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  fallibility."     All 

^  Mr.  James  MiU  {Analysis  of  the  Mind.  vol.  i.  pp.  171, 172)  says  that 
oonsciousness  and  belief  are  the  eame,  and  tnat  great  error  has  arisen  from 
calling  '*  consciousness  a  feeling  distinct  from  aU  other  feelings.*'  Accord- 
ing to  Locke  (Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding^  book  ii.  chap,  i., 
J^ks^  vol.  i.  p.  89}  ''  consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a 
man's  own  mind."  Brown  {Philosophy  of  the  Mindy  pp.  67,  68)  denies  that 
consgiousness  is  a  fetculty :  and  Sir  W.  Hiamilton  complains  of  "  Reid's  de- 
gradation of  consciousness  into  a  special  faculty."  Ifotes  to  Reid's  Works, 
pp.  223,  297,  373.  M.  Cousin  {Hist,  dela  Philosophic,  II.  S6rie,  vol.  i.  p. 
131)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be  *'  ph^nom^ne  compleze  ;**  and  at  p.  94 
**  la  condition  n^cessaire  de  I'intelliffence  c*est  la  conscience :"  while  a  still 
later  writer  {Jobert's  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  26)  declares  that 
*'  we  have  the  consciousness  of  our  consciousness — ^this  is  certain."  The 
statement  in  Alciphron,  Dialogue  vii.  {Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  605, 606) 
is  equally  unsatisfactory :  and  what  still  further  perplexes  the  question  is  the 
existence  of  what  is  now  recognised  as  **  double  consciousness.  See  on  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon  Euiotson^s  Physiology,  pp.  367-369, 1165 ;  Mayors 
PhysvoHoay,  pp.  195, 196;  Prichard*s  Treatise  on  Insanity,  pp.  450,  461;  Car- 
penter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  379. 

''  This  requires  explanation.  Consciousness  is  infallible  as  to  the /ac< 
of  its  testimony ;  but  fiillible  as  to  the  truth.  That  we  are  conscious  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  is  a  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are 
presented  to  it ;  but  to  say  that  this  aemonstrates  the  truth  of  the  pheno- 
mena is  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not  only  offer  a  testimony,  but  also  pass 
a  judgment.  '  The  moment  we  do  this,  we  introduce  the  element  of  falli- 
bility :  because  consciousness  and  judgment  put  together  cannot  be  always 
right,  inasmuch  as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says :  '*  The 
important  distinction  between  libertas  a  necessitate  and  Ubertas  a  coactione, 
is  seldom  attended  to.  Nothing  whatever  con  force  my  will :  every  man  is 
more  or  less  conscious  of  that  fa^ct ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are,  or  may  be. 
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the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, the  human  race  has  successively  passed,  have  been 
characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  convic- 
tions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morals  of  the  age.  Each  of  these 
convictions  has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to 
another  a  matter  for  derision  ;^^  and  each  of  them  has,  in 
its  own  epoch,  been  as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds 
of  men,  and  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  conscious- 
ness, as  is  that  opinion  which  we  now  term  freedom  of 
the  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  products  of 
consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of  them  contra- 
dict each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages  there 
are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man^s  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion 
being  true ;  for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other  might  both  be  equally 
accurate.  Besides  this,  another  view  may  be  drawn  from 
the  common  operations  of  ordinary  life.  Are  we  not  in 
certain  circumstsmces  conscious  of  the  existence  of  spec- 
tres and  phantoms  ;  and  3'et  is  it  not  generally  admitted 
that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refiite  this  argument  by  saying  that  such 
consciousness  is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  ask,  What 
fa  it  that  judges  between  the  consciousness  which  is  ge- 
nuine and  that  which   is   spurious?**     If  this   boasted 

equally  oonsoions  that  we  are  never  decided  without  a  motive."*  L\fe  of  B, 
WhiU^  by  Himself,  1845,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.  But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious 
that  ^*  nothing  whatever  can  force  his  will  V*  This  is  not  consciousness,  but 
jndcment :  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be,  not  a  consciousness  of  what  is. 
If  there  is  auj  meaning  in  the  word  '  consciousness,*  it  must  refer  solely  to 
the  present,  and  can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  what  may  be 
or  can  be. 

'^  As  Herder  says,  *^  Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Qedankenkreise  unentbehr- 
lich  halt,  daran  hat  jene  nie  gedacht  oder  halt  es  gar  fur  schadlich."  Ideen 
xur  Ge$ch,  der  Menschheit,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

^  Plato  was  struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  standard  in  the 
human  mind  whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  fEdsehood  of  spectral  phe- 
nomena and  dreams.  And  the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate 
thinker  could  arrive,  was  that  whatever  appears  true  to  the  individual  mind 
is  true  for  him :  which,  however,  is  an  evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  it.  See  the  Thesatetus,  where  Plato,  as  usual,  puts  his  own  specu- 
lations into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  question  at  the  banning 
of  sec  39  (PUUonii  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  42iS,  edit.  Bekker,  Loud.  Ib26),  M^ 
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faculty  deceiyes  us  in  some  things,  what  security  have 
we  that  it  will  not  deceive  us  in  others  ?  If  there  is  no 
security,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is  a 
security,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  existence  shows 
the  necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness 
is  subordinate,  and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  advocates 
of  free  will  are  compelled  to  construct  the  whole  of  their 
theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of 
consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  faculty,  if  it  exists,  has  contradicted  its  own 
suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long 
since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  indi- 
vidual minds  ;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which 
must  be  discovered  historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must 
be  evolved  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  of  those  vast 
phenomena  which  the  long  coiurse  of  human  affairs  pre- 
sents to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not 

roiwv  auroKintifUP  oa-ov  cXXctTTOv  avrov.  Xf  tTrcrai  dc  (wttvImv  re  Trcpi  kclL  v6a'<0Vf 
tS>v  t€  aXXa)v  Kal  fiaviaSf  <kc.  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error ;  but 
Socrateff,  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Thesatetus  in  a  maze,  sum^ 
up  at  the  end  of  sec.  45,  p.  434,  dXi/^^r  apa  cftol  ^  c/i^  ai<r$Tja'is.  See  fur- 
ther p.  515,  on  the  formation  of  erroneous  judgments ;  and  respecting  the 
assertions  made  by  many  of  the  Qreeks  that  nwra  jyayraa-ia  aXtfOffs  and 
naa-a  d6(a  dkrfOris,  compare  Cudworth^  vol.  iii.  p.  379,  vol.  iv.  p.  118. 
For  physiological  considerations  concerning  the  preservation  of  conscious- 
ness in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  BroussaiSf  Examen  des  Doctrines  Midi" 
calesy  vol.  i.  p.  406 ;  his  Cours  de  PkrSnologiey  p.  49 ;  Esquirol,  Maladies 
Afentales,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790 ;  Simon*s  Pathology^  p.  204  ;  Holland's 
Medical  Notes^  p.  434 ;  HerUe,  Anatomic  GSnirale.  vol.  ii.  p.  287 ;  Burdock, 
Traits  de  P/tysiologie,  vol.  v.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann 
which  connect  this  difficulty  with  the  theory  of  representation  (Geschichte 
der  Philosop/tief  voL  i.  p.  357,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  159,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  voL  iv. 
p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  {Worksy  vol.  i.  pp.  93, 101, 176)  to  turn 
it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system,  on  the  ground  that- our  belief  rc»specting 
the  external  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  as  when  we  dream. 
The  solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved  distinc- 
tion: diadxpci  dc  <f>avTa<Tia  luxi  <f>6vraa-fJLa,  (fHurraa'ua  fuv  yap  c'ori  ddiofo'is 
diavoias  Ota  ylvrrtu  Korh  roifs  vwovs'  ^avraxria  dc  cWi  rvntdo-is  cV  ^jnt^j 
TovrcoTty  oAXouMrif,  a>r  6  Xpvo'vinros  iv  TJj  dvadtKanj  ntpl  ^X^^  v<f>UrTaTai. 
Diog,  Laert,  de  Vitis  Philos,  lib.  vii.  segm.  50,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 
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called  upon  to  hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined 
events,  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will  ;'^  and  the  only 
positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall  ex- 
pect him  to  concede  are  the  following :  That  when  we 
perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives ;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of 
some  aiitecedents ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
tiie  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring 
certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate  results. 
This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is.  the  view  which 
must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by 
system.  W  who  forms  his  opinions  a<50ording  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him/^  If,  for  example,  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person, 
I  can  frequently  tell  how  he  will  act  under  some  given 
circumstances.  Should  I  fail  in  this,  prediction,  I  must 
ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  free- 
dom of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre-arrangement, 
for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest  proof ; 
but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  ho 
was  placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
ordinary  operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were 
capable  of  correct  reasoning,,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I 
had  a  complete  knowledge  both  of  his  disposition  and  of 

^  Meaning  by  free  will^  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  ex- 
erting itself  independently  of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this 
power  of  acting  without  motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
power  we  are  always  guided  by  motives  either  conscious  or  unconscious, — 
if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren  proposition,  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which  most 
assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving. 

"  That  is,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  under- 
standing, and  estimated  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding 
is  conversMit.  But  Kant  has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  avoid  the 
practical  consequences  of  this,  by  asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  pro- 
duced by  the  reason,  must  be  referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ; 
Uiat  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed  from  the  domain  of  experience,  and  can- 
not be  verified  by  observation.  In  regard^  however,  to  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  the  imderstanding  ^as  distinguished  from  the  Reason)  he  fully 
admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note  A,  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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all  the  events  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  I  should  be 
able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  consequ^ice 
of  those  events,  he  would  adopt/® 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will, 
and  the  theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,*®  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being 
determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a  cha- 
racter of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the 
same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the 
mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their 
progress  or  their  decay,  tbeir  happiness  or  their  misery, 
must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double  action;  an  action  of  external 
phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosophic 
history  can  alone  be  constructed.     On  the  one  hand,  we 

"  This  is,  of  course,  an  hn>otbetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illnstration. 
We  never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man's  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole 
of  our  own ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  antecedent,  the  more  likely  we  shiEdl  be  to  predict  the 
consequent. 

**  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
predestination,  because  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen 
His  own  intention  to  interfere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the 
omniscience  of  God.  Those,  therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  cases, 
a  special  providence  interrupts  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  must  also 
hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been  predestined ;  otherwise 
they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  puts 
it  (Neander's  History  cf  the  Church,  vol.  viii.  p.  176),  "  knowledge,  as  know- 
ledge, does  not  imply,  indeed,  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge 
belonging  to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  his  art." 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclu- 
sively ;  Dialogue^  vii.  sec.  20  in  Berkeley  s  Worksy  vol.  i.  p.  515 :  and  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see 
Hitchcock* 8  Religion  of  Geology,  1851,  pp.267,  328 ;  an  ingenious  work,  but 
one  which  leaves  all  the  real  difficulties  untouched.  Compare  Bitter's  Hist, 
of  Ancient  PhUos,  vol.  iv.  pp.  326, 327,  with  Tennemann^  Qeseh,  der  Philos,  voL 
vi.  pp.  161,  342-345,  vol.  ix.  pp.  81-94,  vol.  xi.  p.  178 ;  and  in  particular,  the 
question  raised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242)  "  Ob  das  Vorherwissen  Gk>ttes  die  Ursache 
der  ktbiftigen  Dinge  sey,  oder  nieht."  It  was  to  meet  all  this,  that  some 
asserted  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence  of  two  original 
principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beausobrey  Histoire  ds  ManichSe^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  145,  146,  252,  336. 
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have  the  human  mind  obeying  the  laws  ef  its  own  exist- 
ence, and,  when  uncontrolled  bj  external  agents,  deve*- 
loping  itself  acoording  to  the  conditions  of  its  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  what  is  called  Nature,  obey- 
ing likewise  its  laws  ;  but  iacessantly  coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  passions,  stimulating 
their  intellect,  and  therefore*  gi^^g  to  their  actions  a 
direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without  such 
disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man ;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modifi* 
cation  aU  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain 
the  method  of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modi- 
fication :  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into 
a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications 
is  the  more  important ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  infl^uenced  by  phy- 
sical phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena  aJe 
more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  which- 
ever class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other ;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will 
be  more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe  ; 
and  partly  because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the 
greater  power  we  shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unex- 
plained facts  than  if  we  had  begun  by  generalizing*  the 
laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before  entering  into  this 
examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  some  of  the 
most  decisive  proofe  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By 
this  means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably 
strengthened  ;  and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to 
see  what  those  resources  are  which  have  been  already 
employed  in  elucidating  this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valu- 
able,  is  erident  not  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the 
generalizations  cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary 
precautions  with  which  they  have  been  made.  For  while 
m<^t  moral  inquiries  have  depended  on  some  theological 
or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  investigations  to  which  I 
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allude  are  exclusively  inductive ;  they  are  based  on  col- 
lections of  almost  innumerable  fitcts,  extending  over  many 
countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the  form 
of  arithmetical  tables  ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put 
together  by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  go- 
vemment  officials,**  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain, 
and  no  interest  in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  repoi*ts  they 
were  directed  to  make. 

The  most  comprehensiye  inferences  respecting  the 
actions  of  men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  in- 
contestable truths,  are  derived  from  this  or  from  analo- 
gous sources ;  they  rest  on  statistical  evidence,  and  are 
expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And  whoever  is 
aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognise  the  uniformity  with 
which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must, 
I  think,  feel  sanguine  that  still  more  important  discove- 
ries will  be  made,  so  soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play 
those  other  powerful  resources  which  even  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  will  abundantly  supply.  Without, 
however,  anticipating  future  inquiries,  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  divi- 
sion separated  into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious  ;  and  as  these  classes  are  correlative,  and  when 
put  together  compose  the  total  of  our  moral  conduct,  it 
follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one,  will  in  a  relative 
point  of  view  diminish  the  other  ;  so  that  if  we  can  in 
any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in 
their  virtues ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their 
virtues,  we  should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity 
in  their  vices  ;  the  two  sets  of  actions  being,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  division,  merely  supplementary  to  each 
other.^^     Or,  to  express  this  proposition  in  another  way, 

*•  Dufau^  TraiU  de  Statittique,  pp.  75,  148. 

*>  Some  moralists  have  also  established  a  third  class  of  actions,  which 
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it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  bad 
actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the  changes  in  the 
surrounding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer  that  their 
good  actions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their 
bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  we  shall  be 
forced  to  the  ftirther  conclusion,  that  such  variations  are 
the  result  of  large  and  general  causes,  which,  working  up- 
on the  aggregate  of  society,  must  produce  certain  conse- 
quences, without  regard  to  the  volition  of  those  particular 
men  of  whom  the  society  is  composed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions 
of  men  are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which 
they  occur ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no 
such  regularity,  we  may  believe  that  their  actions  depend 
on  some  capricious  and  personal  principle  pecuUar  to  each 
man,  as  free  will  or  the  like.  It  becomes,  therefore,  in 
the  highest  degree  important  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a 
given  society  ;  and  this  is  preftisely  one  of  those  questions 
for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  mate- 
rials of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the 
innocent  against  the  guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that 
European  governments,  so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of 
the  importance  of  statistics,  should  begin  to  collect  evi- 
dence respecting  the  crimes  they  were  expected  to  punish. 
This  evidence  has  gone  on  accumulating,  until  it  now  forms 
of  itself  a  large  body  of  literature,  containing,  with  the 
commentaries  connected  with  it,  an  immense  array  of 
&cts,  so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and  clearly  di- 

they  call  indifferent,  as  belon^g  neither  to  Tirtue  nor  to  vice ;  and  hence 
there  aroee  the  fiimoas  doctrine  of  probahilitj,  set  up  by  several  eminent 
Romish  casuists,  and  hotly  attackea  by  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  put  aside 
its  worst  feature,  namely  its  practical  bearings,  is  merely  a  question  of  defi- 
nition ;  inasmuch  as  every  indifferent  act  must  lean  on  the  side  either  of 
evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  category  to  which  it 
inclines ;  and  certamly  everv  increase  of  vice  diminishes  virtue  relatively, 
though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Qreek  philosophers  there  was  a 
schism  <Hi  this  point :  'Apco-xet  dc  avrois  (t.  e.  the  Stoics)  ui^dev  fucov  tlvai 
ipenjs  ml  Keucias'  r»v  ir€pifraTrjTiK&»  fUT€i(v  ap€Trjs  Koi  Kiuctag  thm  Xcy($yr«»y 
n^F  wpoKoinip,  Diog.  Laert.  de  Viti$  PkUosophorum,  lib.  viL  s^m.  127, 
▼oL  L  p.  445. 
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gested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the 
accumulated  experience  of  preceding  ages.^  But  as  it 
will  be  impossible  in  this  Introduction  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  complete  statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in 
the  actual  state  of  statistics,  we  are  authorized  to  draw, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  examining  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important,  and  pointing  out  the  connexion  between 
them. 

Of  all  oflFences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
crime  of  murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  .irre- 
gular. For  when  we  consider  that  this,  though  generally 
the  crowning  act  of  a  long  career  of  vice,  is  often  the 
immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sudden  impulse  ;  that 
when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with  the  least 
chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  fre- 
quently wait ;  that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look 
for  opportunities  he  canned  control ;  that  when  the  time 
has  come,  his  heart  may  fail  him  ;  that  the  question  whe^ 
ther  or  not  he  shall  commit  the  crime  may  depend  on  a 
balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as  fear  of  the  law,  a 
dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the  prickings 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehension  of  ftiture  remorse, 
the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation  ; — ^when  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  compli'* 
cation  of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  de- 
tecting any  order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle 
and  shifting  agencies  by  which  murder  is  either  caused 

"  I  say  this  advisedly  :  and  whoevar  has  examined  these  suhjects  must 
be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace 
and  hackneyed  notions  of  their  predecessors ;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading 
every  thing  that  has  been  written  on  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy, 
will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  when  his  studies  first  b^;an. 
The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the  human  mind  have  hitherto  been  the 
poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakespeare ;  but  these  extraordinary  ob- 
servers mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phenomena  of  life ; 
and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed  the  steps  of 
the  process,  so  that  now  we  can  only  venfy  their  conclusions  empirically. 
The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  consists  in  applyinj;  to  these 
inquiries  the  doctrine  of  av^mges,  which  no  one  thought  of  domg  before 
the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
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or  prerented.  But  now,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  fact 
is,  Uiat  murder  is  committed  with  as  much  regularity,  apd 
bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  certain  known  circum- 
stances, as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides,  and  the  rota- 
tions of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetetet,  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches, 
that  "  in  every  thing  which  concerns  crime,  the  same 
numbers  re-occur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes 
which  seem  quite  independent  of  human  foresight,  such, 
for  instance,  as  murders^  which  are  generally  committed 
after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances  apparently  ca- 
sual. Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that  every 
year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number 
of  murders^  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they 
are  committed  are  employed  in  the  same  proportion."'^ 
This  was  the  language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the 
first  statistician  in  Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investi- 
gation has  confirmed  its  accuracy.  For  later  inquiries 
have  ascertained  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  uniform 
reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly  marked,  and  more 
capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  physical  laws 
connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our  bodies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place 
in  Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually 
smaller  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality ;  while  a 
similar  regularity  was  observed  in  each  separate  oflFence, 

"  ^  Daofl  tout  oe  qui  se  mpporte  aux  crimes,  lea  m^mes  nombres  se  re- 
produiaent  avec  une  eonstance  telle,  qu^il  serait  impossible  de  la  m6con- 
naStre,  mtoie  pour  ceux  des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  ^cbapper  le  plus 
k  toute  pr^vinon  humaine,  tela  que  les  meui^tres,  puisqu'iljB  se  commettent, 
en  g^Q^ral,  k  la  suite  de  lixes  qui  uaisseut  sans  moti&,  et  dans  les  ciroon- 
stanoes,  en  apporenoe,  les  plus  fortuites.  C^)endant  lexp^rience  prouve 
que  non-seulement  les  meurtres  sent  annuellement  k  peu  pr^  en  mdme 
nombre.  mais  encore  que  les  instrumens  qui  servent  k  Cm  commettre  sont 
employes  dans  les  mdmes  proportions."  Quetelet  sur  VUommey  Paris,  1835, 
YoL  L  p*  7 ;  see  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  247. 
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all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law  of  uniform  and  periodi- 
cal repetition.** 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe 
that  human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But 
another  circumstance  remains  behind  still  more  striking. 
Among  public  and  registered  crimes,  there  is  non^  which 
seems  so  completely  dependent  on  the  individual  as 
suicide.  Atteinpts  to  murder  or  to  rob  may  be,  and 
constantly  are,  successfully  resisted;  baffled  sometimes 
by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less 
liable  to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to 
kill  himself,  is  not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
struggles  of  an  enemy ;  and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against 
the  interference  of  the  civil  power,^  his  act  becomes  as  it 
were  isolated ;  it  is  cut  ofif  from  foreign  disturbances,  and 
seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his  own  volition  than 

"  "  Thus,  in  twenty  years'  observations,  the  number  of  persons  accused 
of  various  crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  respective  ages, 
scarcely  varies  at  any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per 
cent  under  each  age  with  the  totals.  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all 
France,  in  the  years  1826  to  1844,  was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males 
registered  in  Paris ;  but  singularly  enough,  the  former  results  are  more  re- 
gular than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental  causes  which  might 
affect  them ; — notwithstanding  even  a  revolution  in  Paris,  which  convulsed 
society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty."  Brown  on  the  Uniform  Action 
of  the  Human  WtU^  in  The  Assurance  Magazine,  no.  viii.  July  1852,  pp. 
349,  350.  That  the  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  those  of  mortality,  is 
also  noticed  in  Statistique  Morale,  pp.  18,  34,  in  Mimoiret  de  VAcadhnie 
de  Belgique,  vol.  xxi^  Bruxelles,  1848,  4to. 

^  The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  thev  can 
diminish  suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  0.  Oomte  in  his  Traite  de  Ligiuation, 
vol.  i.  p.  486.  See  also  some  good  remarks  by  Jefferson,  in  his  observations 
on  criminal  law  in  Append  to  Jefferson*$  Memoirs,  by  Randolphs  vol.  i. 
pp.  126,  127.  Heber  {Journey  through  India,  voL  i.  pp.  389,  390)  found  that 
the  English  Government  had  vainly  attempted  to  check  the  suicides  fre- 
quently committed  at  Benares  by  drowning :  and  in  our  country  the  inter- 
ference of  legislators  is  met  by  the  perjury  of  jurors,  since,  as  Bentham 
8a;)r8,  English  juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  declaring  the 
suicide  to  be  non  compos.  Principles  of  Penal  Lawj  in  Bentham' s  Works^ 
edit.  Bowring,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480.  In  r^ard  to  the  determination 
of  the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  thero  are 
cases  recorded  of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
destruction,  put  an  end  to  life  by  holding  their  breath ;  while  others  effected 
their  purpose  by  turning  back  the  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the 
larynx.  EUioUon's  Human  Physiology,  pp.  491,  492. 
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any  other  oflFence  could  possibly  be.  We  may  also  add 
that,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded 
into  it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  onq^eat 
class  of  external  associations  which  might  hamper  ^hat 
is  termed  the  freedom  of  their  will.  It  may,  therefore, 
very  naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide 
to  general  principles,  or  to  detect  any  thing  like  regularity 
iu  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric,  so  solitary,  so  impos- 
sible to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  vigilant 
police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  another 
obstacle  that  impedes  our  view:  this  is,  that  even  the 
best  evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very 
imperfect.  In  cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are 
liable  to  be  returned  as  suicides  which  are  accidental; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  called  accidental  which 
are  voluntary.*®  Thus  it  is,  that  self-murder  seems  to  be 
not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but  also  very  ob- 
scure iu  regard  to  proof;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those 
general  causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime, 
it  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we 
possess  respecting  it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely 
the_product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and  that 
the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect  what  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  preceding  circumstances.^     In  a 

**  This  also  applies  to  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowning.  See  Tay- 
lor'a  Medical  Jurisprudence y  1846,  pp.  587,  597;  and  on  the  difficulty  of 
always  distinguishing  a  real  suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  Esquirol, 
Maladiee  Mentalee,  vol.  i.  p.  575.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  aJl  suicides  are 
by  drowning.  Compare  Dufau,  Traiti  de  Statistique,  p.  304 ;  IFinslow's  Ana- 
tomy of  Suieidct  1840,  p.  277;  Quetelet,  Stathtigue  Morale^  p.  66.  But  among 
these,  many  are  no  doubt  involuntary;  and  it  is  certain  that  popular  opinion 
grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  possible  to  remain 
under  water.  Brodie's  Surgery,  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

^  **  Tout  semble  d^pendre  de  causes  dltermin^es.  Ainsi,  nous  trouvons 
annueUement  ^  peu  pr4s  le  mdme  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en 
g6n6ral,  mais  encore  en  fidsant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  celle  des  ftges,  ou 
mtoe  oeUe  des  instruments  employes  pour  se  d^truire.  Une  ann6e  repro- 
dnit  si  fiddlement  lee  chifPres  de  I'ann^  qui  a  pr6c6d6^  qu'on  pent  pr^voir 
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^        given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  persons  naust 
^        put  an  end  to  their  own  life.     This  is  the  general  law; 
I        and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the 
^         crim^  depends  of  course  upon  special  laws ;  which,  how- 
^        ever,  in  their  total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law 
^         to  which  they  are  all  subordinate.     And  the  power  of 
^         the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  love  of 
V         life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail  any  thing 
\     towards  even  checking  its  operation.     The  causes  of  this 
"^  ^  remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine;  but  the 
•I  existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  con- 

f  "C      versant  with  moral  statistics.     In  the  different  countries 
^  ^^      for  which  we  have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same 
V     proportion  of  persons  putting  an  e»d  to  their  own  exist- 
r.        ence;  so  that,  after  making  allowance  for  the  impossibility 
^  of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we  are  able  to  predict, 

^  ^  within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  number  of  volun- 

Cn  tary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period ;  supposing,  of  course, 

that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes 
incidental  to  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the 
world,  we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  social  laws;  since 
political  excitement,  mercantile  excitement,  and  the  mi- 
sery produced  by  the  dearness  of  food,  are  all  causes  of 
suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.^  Nevertheless, 
in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every  year 
make  away  with  themselves;  the  annual  suicides  oscil- 
lating, from  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between 
266,  the  highest,  and  213,  the  lowest.  In  1846,  which 
was  the  great  year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway 
panic,  the  suicides  in  London  were  266;  in  1847  began 
a  slight  improvement,  and  they  fell  to  256;  in  1848  they 

ce  qui  doit  arriver  dans  Taim^e  qui  va  suivre."  Quetelet,  SUUistique  Morale, 
1848,  p.  35  ;  see  also  p.  40. 

*  Go  the  causes  of  suicides,  see  Burdock's  TraitS  de  Physiologic^  vol.  v. 

Ep.  476-478 ;  and  Forry*a  Climate  and  iU  Endemic  Influences^  p.  329.  The 
ktest  researches  of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statistioianB, 
that  suicide  is  more  frequent  among  Protestants  than  among  Catholics. 
Casper,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  xur  medicinischen  Stutislik,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  139. 
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were  247;  in  1849  they  were  213;  and  in  1850  they 
were  229.^ 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same 
states  of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  repror 
duced.  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
particular  facts,  but  that  it  is  generalized  from  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  criminal  statistics,  consisting  of 
many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  countries 
in  d^erent  grades  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  dif- 
ferent opinions,  different  morals,  different  habits.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by 
persons  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  with  no  interest  to 
deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of 
crime  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  scheme,  is  a  &ct 
more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the  moral  history 
of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence  formed 
with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  all  Of 
them  forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men 
are  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual 
offender  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  thrown.®^  This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad 
and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world;  and  as 
such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeached,  by  any  of 
those  hypothecs  with  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner 

*  See  the  tables  in  Tht  Assurance  Magazine,  no.  iv.  p.  309,  no.  y. 
p.  34,  no.  yiii.  p.  350.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of 
London  suicides  yet  published;  those  issued  by  the  police  being  imperfect. 
Assurance  Magasune,  no.  v.  p.  53.  From  inquiries  made  for  me  at  the 
General  Register  Office,  in  January  1856,  I  learnt  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  has  since 
been  done. 

*  ''  L*exp^rienoe  d^montre  en  effet,  arec  toute  T^videnoe  possiUe,  cette 
opinion,  qui  pourra  sembler  paradozale  au  premier  abord,  que  c'est  la  sociiU 
qtu  prepare  te  crime,  et  que  le  eottpable  n'est  que  Vinstrument  qui  V execute.*' 
QueUkt  sur  V Homme,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
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in  which  in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  nature  are  constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in 
the  moral  world  disturbances  equally  active.  Such  aber- 
rations proceed,  in  both  instances,  from  minor  laws,  which 
at  particular  points  meet  the  larger  laws,  and  thus  alter 
their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science  of  mechanics 
affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beautiful 
theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces;  according  to 
which  the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
as  is  the  diagonal  of  their  respective  parallelograms." 
This  is  a  law  pregnant  with  great  results ;  it  is  connected 
with  those  important  mechanical  resources,  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  forces ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  evidence  on  which  it  stands,  ever  thought  of  question- 
ing its  truth.  But  the  moment  we  avail  ourselves  of  it 
for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  action  it  is 
warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the  fric- 
tion of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on 
which  we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, or,  as  some  suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement. 
Perturbations  being  thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple 
action  of  the  mechanical  law  disappears.  Still,  and  al- 
though the  results  of  the  law  are  incessantly  disturbed, 
the  law  itself  remains  intact.^     Just  in  the  same  way, 

'*  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resultant  when  each  side  represents  a 
force ;  and  if  we  look  on  the  resiUtant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of 
diagonals  becomes  a  comparison  of  compounds. 

^  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having 
no  existence  except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible ;  and  therefore, 
however  small  the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its 
operation  may  admit  of  innumerable  exceptions.  Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart 
{Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  voL  ii.  p.  211)  rightly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  laws  of  nature  ^^by  a  sort  of  figure  or  metaphor."  This  is  constantly 
lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute  ;  some  of  whom  speak  of  laws  as  if 
they  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by  larger  causes ; 
while  other  writers  pronounce  thcfm  to  be  **  delegated  agencies"  from  the 
Deity.  Compare  Prout*8  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  318,  &5,  496 ;  Sadler  s 
Law  of  Population^  vol.  ii.  p.  67 ;  Burdach's  Physioloffie,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr. 
Paget,  in  his  able  work.  Lectures  on  Pathology,  vol.  i.  p.  481,  vol.  ii.  p.  542, 
wiUi  much  greater  accuracy  calls  such  cases  '*  apparent  exceptions"  to  laws ; 
but  it  would  be  better  to  say,  **  exceptions  to  the  operations  of  laws."  The 
context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget  distinctly  apprehends  the  differenoe ; 
but  a  slight  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  readers. 
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the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are 
the  product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents, 
is  itself  liable  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its  operation 
without  affecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  explain  those  slight  variations  which  we  find  from  year 
to  year  in  the  total  amount  of  crime  produced  by  the 
same  country.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  moral 
world  is  far  more  abundant  in  materials  than  the  physical 
world,  the  only  ground  for  astonishment  is,  that  these 
variations  should  not  be  greater;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social 
laws,  which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  tri- 
umph over  every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by 
the  aid  of  large  numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible 
perturbation.^ 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked 
by  this  uniformity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of 
marriages  annually  contracted,  is  determined,  not  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  individuals,  but  by  large  general 
facte,  over  which  individuals  can  exercise  no  authority. 
It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear  a  fixed  and  definite 
relation  to  the  price  of  com  ;**  and  in  England  the  expe- 

"  Mr.  Bawson,  in  his  Inquiry  mio  tht  Statutict  of  Crime  in  England 
and  Wale*  (published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
316-344),  says,  p.  327,  "  No  g^reater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  possibiUtv 
of  arriving  at  certain  constants  with  regard  to  crime,  than  the  lact  which 
appears  in  the  following  table,  that  the  greatest  variation  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  any  class  of  criminals 
at  the  same  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per  cent."  See  also 
Report  of  British  AtsociaUon  for  1839,  Trantac,  of  Sec,  p.  118.  Indeed  all 
writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  reguliurity, 
however  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.  M.  Du&u  {Traits  de  Statistique, 
p.  144)  says,  ^*  Les  faits  de  I'ordre  moral  sont,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  Tordre 
natural,  le  produit  de  causes  constantes  et  r^guli^res,*'  &c. ;  and  at  p.  367, 
**  G'est  ainsi  que  le  moude  moral  se  pr^sente  k  nou^  de  ce  point  de  vue, 
oomme  offrant,  de  mdme  que  le  monde  physique,  un  ensemble  continu 
d'effets  dus  "k  des  causes  constantes  et  r^uh^res,  dont  il  appartient  surtout 
^  la  statistique  de  constater  Taction.'*  6ee  to  the  same  effect  Moreau-  Chrii- 
tophe  des  Prisons  en  France^  Paris,  1838,  pp.  53,  189. 

M  *'  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages.*'  .  .  .  .  *^  The  relation  that 
subsists  between  the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  country ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  we  the 
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rience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of  having 
^^    any  connexion  with  personal  feeKngs,  they  are  simply  re- 
gulated by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
i     people  r^  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  insti- 
^     tution  is  not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled, 
by  the  price  of  food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.     In  other 
cases,  uniformity  has  been  detected,  though  the  causes  of 
V  ."i-    the  uniformity  are  still  unknown.    Thus,  to  give  a  curious 
I  -^   instance,  we  are  now  able  to  prove  that  even  the  aberrar 
"^^     tions  of  memory  are  marked  by  this  general  character  of 
^     necessary  aridlhvariable  order.     The  post-offices  of  Lon- 
^   J     don  and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetful- 
.>  ,^  ness,  omitted  to  direct ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
^  ^^  f erence  of  circumstances,  the  returns  are  year  after  year 
5^  copies  of  each  other.     Year  after  year  the  same  propor- 
tion of  letter-writers  forget  this  simple  act ;  so  that  for 
each  successive  period  we  can  actually  foretell  the  number 
.  of  persons  whose  memory  will  fail  them  in  regard  to  this 
'  trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  ocean-fence.^ 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regu- 

'  larity  of  events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth 

that  the  actions  of  men,  being  guided  by  their  antece- 


I 
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^    ■      dents,  are  in  reality  never  inconsistent,  but,  however  ca- 


1 


;  ;  pricious   they  may  appear,  only  form  part   of  one  vast 

J    ^  ^  scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the  present 

^         state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, — to  those 

who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the 

:  basis  of  history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  far  from  being 

strange,  will  be  precisely  what  would  have  been  expected, 

means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  should  see  the  like  result  in  every  civil- 
ized community.  We  possess  the  necessary  returns  from  France ;  and  these 
fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given."  Porter* s  Progress  of  the  Ncl- 
tioriy  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245,  London,  1838. 

■»  **  The  maniage-retums  of  1860  and  1851  exhibit  the  excess  which 
since  1750  has  been  invariably  observed  when  the  substantial  earnings  of 
the  people  are  above  the  average.''  Journal  of  Statistical  Society y  vol.  xv. 
p.  185. 

••  See  SomerviUe's  Physical  Geography^  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-411,  which,  says 
this  able  writer,  proves  that  '^  forgetfulness  as  well  as  free  will  is  under 
constant  laws."  But  this  is  using  the  word  free  will  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  commonly  employed. 
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find  ought  long  since  to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the 
progress  of  inquiry  is  becoming  so  rapid  and  so  earnest) 
that  I  entertain  Httle  doubt  that  before  another  century 
has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be  complete,  and  it 
will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies  the  unde- 
Tiating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to  find 
a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proo&  of  our 
actions  being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  from 
statistics ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its 
infency,*^  has  already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of 
human  nature  than  all  the  sciences  put  tc^ether.  But 
^though  the  statisticians  have  been  the  first  to  investi* 
gate  this  great  subject  by  treating  it  according  to  those 
methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields  have  been 
found  successful ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very 
powerful  engine  for  eliciting  truth, — ^we  must  not,  on  that 
account,  suppose  that  there  are  no  other  resources  re- 
maining by  which  it  may  likewise  be  cultivated  :  nor 
should  we  infer  that  because  the  physical  sciences  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are  therefore  inap- 
plicable to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  incessant 
contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  cer- 

"  Achenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have 
giren  them  their  present  name.  See  Lewis,  Meihodt  of  Observation  and 
Heasonmg  in  Politics,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  72  \^Biographie  Universelle,  vol.  i.  p.  140  ^ 
Dufau,  Traiti  de  Statistique,  pp.  9, 10.  Even  so  late  as  1800,  the  Bishop  of 
Tilandaff  wrote  to  Sir  John  Smclair,  '^  I  must  think  the  kingdom  is  highly 
indebted  to  you  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of  knowledge  (statistics^ 
wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Smclair* s  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Sinclair,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
dustry, was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real 
importance  of  statistics,  of  wnich,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  view. 
Since  then  statistics  have  been  applied  extensively  to  medicine ;  and  stUl 
more  recently,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  philology  and  to  jurisprudence. 
Compare  Bouillaudy  PhUosophie  Medicate,  pp.  96,  186 ;  Renouard,  Hist,  de 
la  JuidSeine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  474,  475 ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
665-667  ;  Holland's  Medical  Notes ^  pp.  5,  472  ;  Vogels  Pathological  Anatomy, 
pp.  15-17  J  Simons  Pathology, la,  180 ;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  pp.  70,  118,  &c. ; 
Priehard's  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  414  j  Eschbach,  Etude  du 
Droit,  pp.  392-394. 
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tain  that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between 
human  actions  and  physical  laws  ;  so  that  if  physical  sci- 
ence has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history, 
the  reason  is,  either  tliat  historians  have  not  perceived 
the  connexion,  or  else  that,  having  perceived  it,  they  have 
been  destitute  of  the  knowledge  by  which  its  workings 
can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen  an  unnatural  se- 
paration of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry,  the 
study  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  external :  and  al- 
though, in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there 
are  some  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break 
down  this  artificial  bamer,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  actually  accomplished  towards 
eflFecting  so  great  an  end.  The  moralists,  the  theologians, 
and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to  prosecute  their  studies 
without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem  the  inferior  la- 
bours of  scientific  men ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed,  they  fre- 
quently attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are 
an  advancing  body,  are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  suc- 
cess ;  and,  contrasting  their  discoveries  with  the  more  sta- 
tionary position  of  their  opponents,  are  led  to  despise 
pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which  has  now  become  noto- 
rious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between 
these  two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions 
by  showing  the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies 
ought  to  coalesce.  To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coaUtion, 
will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all  history.  For  since  history 
deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  since  their  actions  are 
merely  the  product  of  a  collision  between  internal  and 
external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
relative  importance  of  those  phenomena ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these 
two  great  classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  stu- 
dents of  nature.     This  task  I  shall  endeavour  to  accom- 
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plinh  in  the  next  two  chapters  :  and  if  I  do  so  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  success,  the  present  work  will  at 
least  ha^e  the  merit  of  contributing  something  towards 
filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to  the  hin- 
drance of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  in- 
timately related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


Note  A. 

"  Der  Begriff  der  Freiheit  ist  ein  reiner  Yemunfkb^riff,  der  eben  darum 
fur  die  theoretische  Philosophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  ein  solcher  ist,  dem  keiu 
angemessenes  Beispiel  in  irgend  einer  mogliohen  Erfahrung  gegeben  werden 
kann,  welcher  also  keinen  (}egenstand  einer  uns  mogiichen  theoretischen 
Eri^enntniss  ausiaacht,  and  schleohterdings  nioht  fur  ein  oonstitutives,  sou- 
dem  lediglich  als  regulatives,  und  zwar  nur  bios  negatives  Princip  der 
SFpeculatiyen  YemuDft  gelten  kann,  im  practisohen  Gebrauche  der  selben 
aber  seine  Realitat  durch  praktischeQrunosatze  beweist,  die,  als  Gesetze,  eine 
Causalitat  der  reinen  Yemunlt,  unabhangig  von  alien  empirischen  Bedin- 
gungen  (dem  Sinnlichen  uberhaupt)  die  Wifikiihr  zu  bestimmen,  und  einen 
reinen  Willen  in  uns  beweisen,  in  welchem  die  sittlichen  B^rriffe  und  Gesetze 
ihren  Ursprung  haben."  Metaphysik  der  S'Uten,  in  KanCt  nerke^  vol.  ▼.  pp. 
20,  21.  *'  warden  die  G^enstande  der  Sinuenwelt  fiu-  Dinge  an  sich  selost 
genommen,  und  die  obeu  angefuhrten  Katurgesetze  flir  Geisetze  der  Dinge 
an  sicb  selbst,  so  ware  der  Widerspruch'*  (t.  e,  ^tween  Liberty  and  Necessity) 
*'  unvermeidlich.  Ebenso,^  wenn  das  Subject  der  Freiheit  gleich  den  iibrigen 
Gegenst&nden  alsblose  Ersckeinung  vorgestellt  wurde,  so  kdunte  ebensowohl 
der  Widerspruch  nicht  vetmieden  werden  ;  denn  es  wiirde  ebendasselbe  von 
einerlei  Gegenstande  in  derselben  Bedeutung  zogleick  bejaht  und  vemeint 
werden.  Ist  aber  Natumothwendigkeit  bios  auf  Erscheiiiunffen  bezogen, 
und  Freiheit  bios  auf  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  entsprii^  kein  Widerspruch, 
wenn  man  gleich  beide  Arten  von  Causalitat  annimmt  oder  zugibt,  so  schwer 
oder  unmCglich  es  auch  sein  mcichte,  die  von  der  letzteren  Art  begreiflich  zu 
machen.'*  •  •  .  .  ''Natur  also  und  Freiheit  ebendemselben  Dinge,  aber  in 
verschiedener  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  als  einem 
Dinge  an  sich  selbst  ohne  Widerspruch  beigelegt  werden  kdnuen."  .  .  *  « 
*'  Nun  kann  ich  ohne  Widerspruch  sagen :  alle  Uandlungen  verniinf tiger 
Wesen,  sofem  sie  Erscheinungensind,  (in  irgend  einer  Erfalmmg  angetroneu 
werden)  stehen  unter  der  Natumothwendigkeit ;  ebendieselben  Handlungen 
aber,  bios  respective  auf  das  vemunftige  Subject  und  dessen  Vermbgen,  nach 
bloser  Yemunft  zu  handeln,  sind  frei."  Prolegomena  xujeder  Ininftiyen  Me- 
iaphyM,  in  Kant't  Werke,  vol.  iii^  pp.  268-270.  "  Denn  ein  Geschbpf  zu 
sein  und  als  Naturwesen  bios  dem  Willen  seines  Urhebers  zufolgen;  dennoch 
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aber  als  freihandelndes  Wesen,  (weMies  seinen  vom  ausseren  Einfluss  nn- 
abhaugigen  Willeu  hat,  der  dem  ersteren  yielfaltig  zuwider  sein  kaDD.)  der 
Zuredinunff  fahig  zu  sein,  und  seine  eigene  That  aoch  auch  zugleich  als  die 
Wirkung  ernes  hoheren  Wesens  ansusehen :  ist  eiue  Yereinbaning  vou  Be- 
eriffen,  die  wir  zwar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  hochsten  Gutes,  zosammen 
denken  m^ssen  ;  die  aber  nur  der  einsehen  kann,  welcher  bis  zur  Kenntniss 
der  iibersinnlichen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdringt  nnd  die  Art  einneht, 
wie  sie  der  Sinnenwelt  zum  Grande  liegt."  TJieodicety  in  Kant's  Werke, 
vol.  vi.  p.  149.  *'  Nun  woUen  wir  annehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Eritik  noth- 
wendig  gemachte  Unterscheidung  der  Binge,  als  G^genstande  der  Erfahrung, 
von  eben  densclben,  als  Dingen  an  sich  selbst,  ware  gar  nicht  ffemacht,  so 
miisste  der  Grundsatz  der  OausaUtat  und  mithin  der  Naturmechanismus  in 
Bestimmung  derselben  durchaus  von  alien  Dingen  uberhaupt  als  wirkenden 
Ursachen  gelten.  Yon  eben  demselben  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  menschUchen 
Seele,  wurde  ich  nicht  sagen  konnen,  ihr  Wille  sei  frei,  und  er  sei  doch 
zugleich  der  Naturnothwendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  frei,  ohne  in  eineu 
offenbareu  Widerspruch  zu  gerathen ;  weil  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  Satzeu 
in  eben  derselben  Bedeutung,  namlich  als  Ding  iiberhaupt  (als  Sache  an 
sich  selbst),  genommen  habe,  und,  ohne  vorhergehende  Kritik,  auch  nicht 
anders  nehmen  konnte.  Wenn  aber  die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das 
Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutung  nehmen  lehrt,  nahmlich  als  Erscheinung,  oder 
als  Ding  an  sich  selbst ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer  Yerstandesbegriffe  richtig 
ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Oausalitat  nur  auf  Dinge  im  ersten  Sinne 
genommen,  namlich  so  fern  sie  ffegenstande  der  Eriahrung  sind,  geht,  eben 
dieselben  aber  nach  der  zweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen  sind,  so 
wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscheinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlunsen) 
als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  ^emass  und  so  fern  nicht  frei,  und  doch 
andererseits,  ab  einem  Dinge  an  nch  selbst  anp;eh5rig,  ienem  nicht  unter- 
worfen, mithin  als  frei  gedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  Widerspruch  vorgeht." 
Kritik  der  reinen  Fernunft,  in  Kant's  Werke^  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  **  Und  hier  zeigt 
die  zwar  gemeine,  aber  betrugliche  Yoraussetzung  der  absoluten  Bealitat  der 
Erscheinungen  sogleich  ihren  nachtheiUgen  Einfluss,  die  Yemunft  zu  ver- 
wirren.  Denn  sind  Erscheinungen  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit 
nicht  zu  retten.  Alsdenn  ist  Natur  die  voUstandige  und  an  nch  hinreichend 
bestimmende  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit,  und  die  Bedingung  derselben  ist 
jederzeit  nur  in  der  Reihe  der  Erscheinunffen  enthalten,  die  sammt  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.  Wenn  dagegen  Erschei- 
nungen f&r  nichts  mehr  gelten,  als  sie  in  der  That  sind,  naxnlich  nicht  f&r 
Dinge  an  sich,  sondern  blose  Yorstellungen,  die  naoh  empirischen  G^etzen 
zueammenhangen,  so  miissen  sie  selbst  noch  Grtinde  haben,  die  nicht 
Erscheinungen  sind."  •  .  .  .  "  Hier  habe  ich  nur  die  Anmerkung  machen 
wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchgangige  Zusammenhang  aller  Erscheinungen  in 
einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachlassliches  Gesetz  ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit 
nothwendig  umstiirzen  miisste,  wenn  man  der  Realitat  der  Erscheinungen 
hartnackig  anhangen  wollte.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin  der 
gemeinen  Meinung  folgen,  niemals  dahin  haben  ffelangen  konnen,  Natur 
und  Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  vereinigen."  Kritik,  in  Werke^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
419,  420.  Finally,  at  p.  433,  *'  Man  muss  wohl  bemerken  dass  wir  hie- 
durch  nicht  die  Wirklichkeit  der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Yermogen,  welche 
die  Ursache  von  den  Erscheinungen  unserer  Sinnenwelt  enthalten,  haben 
darthun  woUen.  Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gar  keine  transcendentale  Betrach- 
tung,  die  bios  mit  Begriffen  zu  thun  hat,  gewesen  sein  wiirde,  so  konnte 
es  auch  nicht  gelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfahrung  niemals  auf  etwas, 
was  gar  nicht  nach  Erfohruiigsgesetzen  gedacht  weraen  ii  uss,  schliessen 
konnen.  Ferner  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmal  die  Moglichkeit  der  Frei- 
heit beweisen  woUen ;  denn  dieses  ware  auch  nicht  gelungen,  weil  wir  1lbei> 
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haupt  Yon  l:einem  Realgrunde  und  keiner  Caiusalitat  aus  blosen  Begriffen 
a  priori  die  Moglichkeit  erkennen  kounen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  liier  nur  als 
tranaoendentale  Idee  bebandelt,  wodiirch  die  Yemunft  die  Reihe  der  Bedin- 
ffungen  in  der  Rrscheinong  durch  das  sinnlich  Unbediiigte  schlechthin  anzu- 
beben  denkt,  dabei  sicb  aber  in  eine  Antinomie  mit  ihmi  eigenen  Gksetzeu, 
urelcbe  sie  dem  empiriscben  Gebraucbe  des  Yerstandes  vorscbreibt,  ver- 
wiokelt.  Dass  nun  diese  Antinomie  aof  einem  blosen  Scbeine  berube^  und 
daas  Natur  der  Gausalitat  aus  Freibeit  wenigstens  nicbt  widerstreite,  das 
urar  das  Einzige,  was  wir  leisten  konnten  und  woran  es  uns  aucb  einzig  und 
allein  gel^en  war." 

Tbese  passages  prove  tbat  Kant  saw  tbat  tbe  pbenomenal  reality  of  Free 
Will  is  an  indefensible  doctrine :  and  as  tbe  present  work  is  an  investigation 
of  tbe  IxwB  of  pbeuomena^  bis  transcendental  pbilosopby  does  not  afifect  my 
conclusions.  According  to  Kant's  view  (and  witb  wbicb  I  am  inclined  to 
agree)  tbe  ordinary  metapbysical  and  theologiod  treatment  of  this  dark 
problem  is  purdy  empirical,  and  tberefore  bas  no  value.  Tbe  denial  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness  foUows  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  is 
the  result  of  tbe  Kantian  pbilosopby,  and  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  base 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Influskcb  exebcisei)  bt  Physical  Laws  oyeb  the  Okoakization  o? 
Society  and  oyeb  the  CHAKACTBa  or  Ivdiyiduals. 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which 
the  human  race  is  most  powerfiilly  influenced,  we  shall 
find  that  they  may  be  classed  under  four  heads :  namely. 
Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature ; 
by  which  last,  I  mean  those  appearances  which,  though 
presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have,  through  the  medium 
of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  association  of  ideas, 
and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise  to  different 
habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four  classes 
may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which  Man 
has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its 
principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  sug- 
gesting those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the 
infancy  of  a  people,  the  power  of  such  superstitions  is 
supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the  various  Aspects  of 
Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in  the  popular 
character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  pe- 
culiarities which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate, 
Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct 
influence  of  this  sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove,  originated  the  most  important  consequences  in 
regard  to  the  general  organization  of  society,  and  from 
them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large  and  con- 
spicuous differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races 
into  which  mankind  is  divided.     But  while  such  original 
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distinctions  of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical/  the  dis- 
crepancies which  are  caused  by  diflFerence  of  climate,  food, 
and  soil,  are  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and, 
when  understood,  will  be  found  to  clear  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of  history.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  laws 
of  these  three  rast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition ;  and  having  traced  the 
working  of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then 
examine  the  remaining  agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect 
of  Nature,  and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant divergencies  to  which  its  variations  have,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree 
dependent  on  each  other :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very 
close  connexion  between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the 
food  which  will  ordinarily  be  grown  in  that  country ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  food  is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil 
which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage  of  which  the 
name  of  Physical  Greography  is,  in  its  largest  sense,  com- 
monly given.* 

>  I  cordiiJly  subscribe  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  . 
our  time,  who  says  of  the  supposed  differences  of  race,  "of  all  vulgar  modes  / 
of  escaping  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  sociai  and  moral  influences  f 
on  the  human  miud,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities  of - 
conduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  differences.''  MUVb  Principles  of 
Poliiieal  Eoontmiyy  vol.  i.  p.  390.     Ordinary  writers  are  constantly  falling 
into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  tms  difference;  which  may  or  may 
not  exist,  but  which  most  assuredly  has  never  been  proved.     Some  singular 
instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  Alison's  History  of  Europe y  vol.  ii.  p.  336, 
vol.  vi.  p.  136,  vol.  viiL  pp.  625^  626,  vol.  xiii.  p.  347  ;  wnere  the  historian 
thinks  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
difliculty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology. 
On  the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  ConUe,  PhtUh- 
m>phie  PosUivef  vol.  iii.  p.  355. 

*  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Priehard  on  Eth^ 
nology,  in  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  235.  The  word 
*  climate'  I  always  use  in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and 
many  previous  writers  make  it  nearly  coincide  with  'physical  geography :' 
**  Clunate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  physical  circumstances 
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The  union  between  these  physical  agents  beine  thtis 
intimate.it  seems  advisable  to  c^nsiderthem  not  under 
their  own  separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate 
heads  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  united  action.  In 
this  way  we  shall  rise  at  once  to  a  naore  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  question ;  we  shall  avoid  the  confusion 
that  would  be  caused  by  artificially  separating  phenomena 
which  are  in  themselves  inseparable ;  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarkable  influence 
which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of  Nature 
exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people 
by  their  climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  the  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important. 
For  although  the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  acce- 
lerates the  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certaia 
that,  in  the  first  formation  of  society,  the  wealth  must 
accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can  begin.  As  long  as 
every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  necessary 
for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither  leisure  nor 
taste  for  higher  pursuits;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an 
attempt  to  economize  labour  by  the  contrivance  of  such 
rude  and  imperfect  instruments  as  even  the  most  bar- 
barous people  are  able  to  invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because 
without  wealth*  there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure 
there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is 
always  exactly  equal  to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be 
no  residue,  and  therefore,  no  capital  being  accumulated, 
there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the  unemployed  classes 
may  be  maintained.^     But  if  the  produce  is  greater  than 

appertaining  to  each  looalitj  in  its  relation  to  oi^ganio  natnre."  Fony't 
Climate  of  the  United  States  and  its  Endemic  InflMenees^  New  York,  1S42, 
p.  127. 

*  By  unemployed  classes,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  unprodac- 
tive  classes ;  and  thouffh  both  expressions  are  strictly  speaking  inaccurate, 
the  word  *  unemployed'  seems  to  convey  more  dearly  than  any  other  the 
idea  in  the  text. 
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tbe  consamption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  according  to 
well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be* 
comes  a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every 
one  is  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon 
which  he  lives.  A  nd  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an 
intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  for  the 
first  time  there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by  means 
of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not  produce,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects  for  which  at 
an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants  would 
have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because 
without  it  there  can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
prove,  the  progress  of  civilization  depends.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant  people,  the 
rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely  regu- 
lated by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitahzed, 
other  causes  come  into  play ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the  pro- 
gress can  only  depend  on  two  circumstances  :  first  on  the 
energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour  is  conducted, 
and  secondly  on  the  returns  made  to  that  labour  by  the 
bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two  causes  are  themselves 
the  result  of  physical  antecedents.  The  returns  made  to 
labour  are  governed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is 
itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 
components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  which,  from  rivers  or 
from  other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly 
by  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  energy  and  i-egularity  with  which  labour 
is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence 
of  climate.  This  will  display  itself  in  two  diffef ent  ways. 
The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consideration,  is,  that  if 
the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed,  and  in  some 
degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a  milder 
climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The  other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally 
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inipoi1;ant,  is,  that  climate  influences  labour  not  only  by 
enervating  the  labourer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also 
by  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.* 
Thus  we  find  that  no  people  living  in  a  very  northern 
latitude  have  ever  possessed  that  steady  and  unflinching 
industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions 
are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes  clear,  when 
we  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  countries  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  defi- 
ciency of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  con- 
tinue their  usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is, 
that  the  working-classes,  being  compelled  to  cease  fi-om 
their  ordinary  pursuits,  are  rendered  more  prone  to  de- 
sultory habits ;  the  chain  of  their  industry  is  as  it  were 
broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus  which  long-continued 
and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fails  to  give.  Hence 
there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and  capricious 
than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  permits  the 
regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  ope- 
ration even  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  It 
would  be  difl5cult  to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in 
government,  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  than  that  which 
distinguishes  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  But  these  four  coun- 
tries have  one  great  point  in  common.  In  all  of  them, 
continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In  the 
two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent 
state  of  the  soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
shortness  of  the  days.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  four 
nations,  though  so  different  in  other  respects,  are  all  re- 
markable for  a  certain  instability  and  fickleness  of  charac- 
ter ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regular 

*  This  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers 
on  climate :  Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Oomte  in  his  TVaiU  de 
lAgidation,  It  is  also  omitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  influence 
of  climate,  Cimliaation  en  Europe^  p.  97. 
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and  settled  habits  which  are  established  in  countri^ 
whose  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more 
constant  and  unremitting  employment.* 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
other  circumstances  which  operate  with  considerable  force, 
and  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  possess 
an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  superior,  influence.  But  this 
is  at  a  later  period;  and  looking  at  the  history  of  wealth 
in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  depend  entirely  on 
soil  and  climate :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns  made  to 
any  given  amount  of  labour ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires 
but  a  hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense 
power  of  these  two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there 
is  no  instance  in  history  of  any  country  being  civilized 
by  its  own  efibrts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these 
conditions  in  a  S'ery  favourable  form.  In  Asia,  civilization 
has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich 
and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without 
some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from 
the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of 
this  immense  belt,  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country 
which  has  invariably  been  peopled  by  rude  and  wander- 
ing tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  remained  on 
it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state.  How 
entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from, 
the  fiact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes 
have,  at  difi^erent  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in 
China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occa- 

»  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing^s  Denmark ,  1852,  pp.  204, 366, 367; 
though  Norway  appeEtrs  to  be  a  better  illustration  than  Denmark.  In  Bey^s 
Seienee  Soeiale,  vol.  i  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting 
the  average  loss  to  agricultural  industry  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather ; 
but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  connexion  between  these  changes,  when  abrupt, 
and  the  tone  of  the  national  character. 
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sions,  attaiued  a  civilusation  nowise  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  flourishing  of  the  ancient  kingdoms. 
For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia,*  nature  has 
supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth;  and  there  it  was  that 
these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time  some 
degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 
organized  a  national  polity ;  none  of  which  things  they,  in 
their  native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect.^  In  the  same 
way,  the  Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the 
extreme  aridity  of  their  soil,^  always  been  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  people;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others, 
great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great  poverty.  But  in  the 
seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia;®  in  the  eighth 
century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;*^  in  the 
ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  even- 
tually nearly  the  whole  of  India."     Scarcely  were  they 

*  This  expression  has  been  used  by  different  f^eographers  in  different 
senses;  but  I  take  it  in  its  common  acceptation,  without  refei*ence  to  the 
more  strictly  physical  view  of  Ritter  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  Central 
Asia.  See  Frichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  278,  edit. 
1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Himalaya  the  southern  Doundary  of 
Central  Asia. 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their 
alphabet  from  India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  iu 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  276,  277  j  and  on  the  Scythian 
Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  336. 

*  In  SomerviUe^s  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  it  is  said  that  in 
Arabia  there  are  "  no  rivers ;"  but  Mr.  Wellsted  {Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  it. 
p.  409)  mentions  one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  five  miles  west  of 
Aden.  On  the  streams  in  Arabia,  see  Meiners  iiber  die  Fruchtbarkeit  der 
Ldnder,  vol.  i.  pp  149,  160.  That  the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irrigation 
appears  from  Buckhardt,  who  says  {Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  240),  "  In 
Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by  wells,  the  sands  may  be 
soon  made  productive.  And  for  a  striking  description  of  one  of  the  oases 
of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  might  have  been  with  a  good  river  sys- 

,  tern,  see  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

»  Mr.  Morier  {Journal  of  Geog,  Soc,  vol.  vii.  p.  230)  says,  "  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.d.  651."  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was 
decided  by  the  battles  of  Kudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in 
638  and  641 :  see  Malcolm's  History  of  Fersia,  vol.  i.  pp.  xvi.  139,  142. 

"  In  712.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

"  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but 
did  not  conquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.  Com- 
pare Wilson's  note  in  the  Vislinu  Purana,  pp.  481,  482,  with  Asiatic  Re^ 
searches,  vol.  ix.  pp.  187,  188,  203.  On  their  progress  in  the  more  southern 
part  of  the  Penmsula,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society^  voL  iii.  pp.  222,  223, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  28-30. 
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establ&hed  in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  cba^ 
racter  tieemed  to  undergo  a  great  change.  They,  who  in 
their  original  land  were  little  else  than  roving  savages, 
were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make  some  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had  been 
a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds;^*  in  their  new 
abodes  they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — 
they  built  cities,  endowed  schools,  collected  libraries;  and 
the  traces  of  their  power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova, 
at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi.^  Precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the  north,  and  only  separated 
from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 

'^  ''A  race  of  pastoral  barbariaoB."  Dichiiuon  on  the  Arabic  Lan^ 
gwtgt^  in  JfrnmaL  of  Asiat,  Society ^  vol.  y.  p.  323.  Compare  Reynier^  Eco- 
nomic de9  ArabeSy  pp.  27,  28;  where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is 
needlessly  complicated.  The  old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the 
courteous  appellation  of  "a  band  of  naked  lizard-eaters."  Malcolm* s  HisU 
iff  Perna,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Indeed,  there  are  few  things  in  history  better 
proved  than  the  l^barism  of  a  people  whom  some  writers  wish  to  invest 
with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Meiners  is  rather 
suspicious ;  for  he  concludes  by  saying,  **  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber 
varen  hochst  selten  so  blutig  und  zerstorend,  als  die  Eroberungen  der  Ta- 
taren,  Persen,  Turken.  u.  s.  w.  in  altem  und  neuem  Zeiten  waren."  Frucht- 
harkeil  der  Lander^  vol.  i.  p.  153.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the 
comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turks  does  not  prove  much  ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  this  learned  author  should  have  forgotten  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen  centuries  ago  on  the 
eastern  side :  Bibliothec,  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  exovai  dc  fiiov  \uarpuc6v, 
Km  vokX^  TTJs  SiMpov  xiodpas  Kararpixovrti  \rjaT€vov<rtVf  &C. 

^  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to 
a  science  was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  ^*  la 
vUle  de  Bagdad  fiit,  pendant  le  dixidroe  si^le,  le  th6&tre  principal  de  Tas* 
ironomie  chez  les  orientaux."  Jfonttcda,  Histoire  des  MathSmatiqueSf  vol.  ii 
pp.  355,  364.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most  barbarous  |>eople  living  in 
a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance  with  the  celestial 
phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science^ 
Dr.  Dom  (Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society ^  vol.  ii.  p.  3/1)  says,  "of  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered." Beausobre  {Histoire  de  ManicMe,  vol.  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthu- 
siastic about  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras !  and 
he  tells  us,  that  **  ces  peuples  ont  toujours  cultiv6  les  sciences."  To  esta- 
blish this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a  life  of  Mohammed  written 
eariy  in  the  eighteenth  oentuir  by  Boulainvilliers,  whom  he  calls  "  un  des 
plus  beaux  g^nies  de  France.  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  thosQ 
who  have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  France  was 
badly  off  for  men  of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed,  it  is  little 
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an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the  whole  of 
Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.**  This  enormous  tract 
is,  like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  ;"^  and  therefore,  as  in 
Ai-abia,  the  inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivil- 
ized, acquiring  no  knowledge,  simply  because  they  have 
accumulated  no  wealth.*®  But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its 
eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the 
overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and  in- 
better  than  a  romance:  the  author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  knew 
nothing  which  had  not  been  already  communicated  by  Maracci  and  Po- 
cocke.  See  Biographie  Universelle,  vol.  v.  p.  321. 

In  regard  to  the  Uiter  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits 
was  to  approximate  to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  than 
Ptolemy  had  done.  See  OranCs  History  of  Physical  Astronomy^  1852,  p.  319. 

"  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  *'  the  trackless  sands  of  (he  Sahara  desert^ 
which  is  even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of 
sandbanks.*'  SomerviUe's  Physical  Geo^raphyy  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular 
instance  of  one  of  these  sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Journal 
of  Oeograph.  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  Bomou 
and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,000  square  leagues  ;  that  is,  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare 
LydVs  Oeology,  p.  694,  with  SomerviUe^s  Connexion  of  the  Sciencesy  p.  294. 
As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sahara,  see  Rich-^ 
ardson's  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  1853,  vol.ii.  pp.  146, 156 ;  and  as  to  the 
part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country,  see  Mungo  Parkas  Travels,  vol.  L 
pp.  237,  238.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Mandara,  some  scanty  in- 
formation was  collected  by  Denham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Denham's  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

**  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  "  fea- 
tures of  sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness."  Richardson* s  Sahara,  1848, 
vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  and  see  the  striking  picture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and  dreary 
route  from  Mourzouk  to  Teou,  on  I^ke  Tchad,  is  described  by  Denham,  one 
of  the  extremely  few  Europeans  who  have  performed  that  hazardous  jour- 
ney. DenhanCs  Central  Africa,  pp.  2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad 
there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  ''a  coarse  grass  and  a  small  bell-flower 
being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover."  p.  90.  Compare  his  remark 
on  Bomou,  p.  317.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the  fourteenth 
century  is  described  in  the  Travds  of  ibn  Batuta,  p.  233,  which  should  be 
compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of 
Alexander  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  BiUiothec,  Historic,  lib.  xvii.  voL  vii. 
p.  348. 

"  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1 850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  d^s 
of  Lake  Tchad,  was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.  He 
says,  '*  neither  in  the  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there 
any  march  of  civilization.  All  goes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  esta- 
blished for  ages  past.''  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  305.  See 
similar  remarks  in  PaUme's  Travds  in  Kordojan,  pp.  108,  109. 
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deed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.^^  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated, 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this 
narrow  strip  of  land*®  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civi- 
Kzation;  a  civilization  which,  though  grossly  exagger- 
ated,^ forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to 
work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree, 
from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two 

I'  Abd-Allatif^  who  was  in  E^ypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its 
fertility.  Ahd^AUaiif,  Bdation  de  VEgypUy  pp.  329-340,  374-376,  and  Ap^ 
X>endix,  p.  504.  See  also  on  these  periodical  inundations^  WilkinBorCs  An- 
cient JSj^tiaiUy  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-104 ;  and  on  the  half-astronomical  half- 
theologiGU  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  372-377,  vol.  v.  pp.  291,  292. 
Compare  on  the  religious  importance  of  tne  Nile  Bunsen*s  Egypty  vol.  U 
p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  484),  bS^pov  Tov  noTOfiovy  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ; 
since  to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  all  the  physical  peculiarities  which  distiuffuish 
it  from  Arabia  and  the  graat  AMcan  desert.  Compare  Ileeren's  African 
Natumty  voL  ii.  p.  58 ;  Bevnier,  Economie  des  AraheSy  p.  3  ;  Postans  an  the 
SiU  and  Indusy  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society y  vol.  vii.  p.  275 ;  and  on  the 
difference  between  the  soil  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  surrounding  desert, 
see  Voln^My  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  EgyptCy  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

"  *'  T?he  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the 
other,  between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about 
aeven  miles ;  and  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the 
inundation,  scarcely  exceeds  five  and  a  half."  Wilkineon^e  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to  Gerard,  '*  the  mean  width  of  the  vatley 
between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine  miles."  Note  in  Heeren^s  African 
NaiimiSy  voL  ii.  p,  62. 

"  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and 
a  man  too  of  considerable  learning:  ''As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of 
the  E^ptians,  their  cotemporaiies  gave  them  credit  for  the  astouishinff 
power  of  their  magic ;  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded 
m  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertion  of  supernatural  powers, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is  professed  by  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  present  age.*'  Hamilton's  jEgyptiacay  pp.  61,  62. 
It  is  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy:  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  {Vyse  on  the  Pyramidsy  vol.  i. 
p.  28)  assures  us  that  '*  the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed 
with  great  wisdom  and  science.**  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians 
had  none ;  and  as  to  their  wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distin- 
guish them  from  barbarous  nations  like  the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course  immeasurably  below  that  of 
modem  Europe. 
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primary  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
the  one  which  in  the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influ- 
ence. But  in  European  civilization,  the  other  great  cause, 
that  is  to  say,  climate,  has  been  the  most  powerful ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an  eflfect  partly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difiference  in  the  result 
has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  diflference  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its 
antecedent  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  sufen 
Sequently  occurs*  will  be  in  na  small  degree  determined 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  accumulation  took 
place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the  condition  was  a  fertile 
soil,  causing  an  abundant  return ;  in  Europe,  it  was  a 
happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour.  In  the 
former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  ope- 
ration of  one  part  of  external  nature  upon  another.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  eflbct  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  climate  and  the  labourer ;  that  is,  the  operation  of 
external  nature  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these 
two  classes  of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  compli- 
cated, is  the  less  hable  to  disturbance,  and  therefore  came 
sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civi- 
lization, the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civi- 
lization was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  for,  indeed,  from 
being  the  best  or  most  permanent.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  presently  state,  the  only  progress 
which  is  really  effective  depends,  not  upon  the  bounty  of 
nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage,  was 
governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  develop- 
ment unknown  to  those  civiUzations  which  were  origin- 
.  ated  by  soil.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary;  at 
all  events,  we  have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have 
ever  increased,  or  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase. 
But  the  powers  of  man,  so  far  as  experience  and  analogy 
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can  guide  us,  are  unlimited ;  nor  are  we  poAsessed  of  any 
evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  assign  even  an  imaginary 
boundary  at  which  the  human  inteUect  will,  of  necessity^ 
be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which  the 
mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing 
him  from  what  is  conunonly  called  external  nature,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  agency  of  chmate,  which  gives 
him  wealth  by  stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  favourable 
to  his  ultimate  progress  than  the  agency  of  soil,  which 
likewise  gives  him  wealth,  but  which  does  so,  not  by  ex- 
citing his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical  rela- 
tion between  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity 
or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and 
soil  affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  point  of 
equal,  or  perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind. 
After  the  wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as.  to 
how  it  is  to  be  distributed  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  propor- 
tion is  to  go  to  the  upper  classes,  and  what  to  the  lower. 
In  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  this  depends  upon  seve- 
ral circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  examine.*^  But  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is,  hke  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by 
physical  laws  ;  and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active 
as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  &irest  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  condition  of 
constant  and  inextricable  poverty.    If  this  can  be  demon- 

*  Indeed  many  of  tbem  are  still  unknown ;  for,  as  M.  Rey  lustly  ob- 
lerres,  most  writers  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  neglect  the  laws  of  its  distribution.  Bey,  Science  Sociale,  vol.  iii. 
p.  271.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which 
was  only  discovered  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  which  is  connected  with 
so  many  subtle  arguments  that  it  is  not  yet  generally  adopted ;  and  even 
mxoae  of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  unequal  to  defending  their 
own  cause.  The  great  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour  and  the 
profits  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the 
dteibution  of  wealth ;  out  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  oy  any  one 
who  holds  that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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strated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws  is  manifest. 
For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power,  it  is 
evident  that,  supposing  other  things  e<iual,  an  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great  light  on  the 
Origin  of  those  social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play 
and  opposition  of  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
history  of  every  civilized  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say 
that  after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have 
once  fairly  begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes, 
those  who  labour,  and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter 
being,  as  a  class,  the  more  able,  the  former  the  more  nu- 
merous. The  fund  by  which  both  classes  are  supported 
is  immediately  created  by  the  lower  class,  whose  physical 
energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it  were  economized, 
by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The  reward  of 
the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there 
will  arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class  ;  that  is,  a 
body  of  men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their 
accumulations  to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the 
loan,  receive  a  part  of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the 
contriving  class.  In  this  case,  the  members  of  the  saving 
class  are  rewarded  for  their  abstinence  in  refraining  from 
spending  their  accumulations,  and  this  reward  is  termed 
the  interest  of  their  money  ;  so  that  there  is  made  a  three- 
fold division, — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But  this  is  a 
subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to  any 
extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  ; 
and  in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this 
third,  or  saving  class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence.^^     For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is 

*^  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  division  of  wealth, 
and  part  of  the  produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  b^  Rent.  This,  however,  is 
not  an  element  of  price,  but  a  consequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinary  march 
of  affairs,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  inde- 
structible powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  rent  commonly 
so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of  stock.  I  notice  this  be- 
cause several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the  b^inning  of  rent 
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enough  to  ascertaiii  what  those  natural  laws  are,  which, 
as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated,  regulate  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes  of  labourers 
and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for 
labour,  the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities,  vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  market. 
If  the  supply  of  labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages 
will  &11 ;  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  they  will 
rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  country  there  is 
a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  workmen  wUl  tend  to  lessen  tiie  average  reward  each 
can  receive.  And  if  we  set  aside  those  d^urbing  causes 
by  which  all  general  views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  long-run,  the  question  of  wages  is  a  question 
of  population  ;  for  although  the  total  sum  of  the  wages 
actually  paid,  depends  upon  the  largeness  of  the  Amd  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of  wages  received 
by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  increase, 
unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fund  itself  should 
so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands 
made  upon  it.« 

too  early,  hy  oTerlooking  the  &ct  that  apparent  rent  is  veiy  often  profits 
di^^uised. 

^  **  WagM  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the 
labouring  population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  labour ;  we  will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at 
one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the 
dass  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is,  and  can  be,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  population.  It 
is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of  im- 

Sortanoe  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
estined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers  ;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition 
of  the  class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion 
to  their  advanta^ ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed on  this  as  its  foundatioD,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion." 
Mill's  PrincipUs  of  Political  Economy,  1849,  vol.  i  p.  425.  See  also  vol. 
ii.  pp.  264,  265,  and  M'OuUoeh*s  Political  Ikxmomy,  pp.  379,  380.  Ricardo, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Ir^uenoe  of  a  Low  Price  of  Corny  has  stated,  with  his 
usual  terseness,  the  three  possible  forms  of  this  question :  '^  The  rise  or 
&11  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  society,  whether  it  be  the  stationary, 
the  advancing,  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it  is  regu- 
lated wholly  by  the  increase  or  falUng-off  of  the  population.    In  the  ad? 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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To  know  the  circumstances  most  fetvourable  to  the 
increase  of  what  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  is  one  with  which  we  are 
not  immediately  concerned.  The  question  we  have  now 
before  us,  regards  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  its 
distribution ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascertain  what  those 
physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most 
active  and  universal.  If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other 
respects,  differ  solely  in  this, — that  in  one  the  national 
food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in  the  other  scarce  and 
dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country  will  inevitably 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  latter.** 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
cause the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked.** 
An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which 
the  food  of  different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is 
one  respecting  which  we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  to  arrive  at  some  precise  and 
definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only 
two,  effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first 
to  supply  him  with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the 
functions  of  Ufe  would  stop  ;  •  and  secondly,  to  repair  the 
waste  constantly  taking  place  in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the 
mechanism  of  his  frame.    For  each  of  these  separate  pur- 

vancing  state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance 
at  the  more  rapid  course.  In  the  retrograde  state,  it  depends  on  whether 
population  or  capital  decrease  with  the  greater  rapidity.**  Ricardo't  WorJbs, 
p,  879. 

**  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

s«  <<  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers  wiU 
always  ultimately  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them."  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy f  chap,  xxi.,  in  Ricard6*8  tVorkSy  p.  176.  Com- 
pare Smith* 8  Wealth  of  NaHonSy  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  if^Culloch*4 
Political  Economy y  p.  222. 
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poses  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  temperature  of  ouf 
body  is  kept  up  by  substances  \¥hich  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  are  called  non-azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  in  our 
organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub^ 
stances,  in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.**  In  the  former 
case,  the  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the 
oxygen  we  take  in,  and  gives  rise  to  that  internal  com- 
bustion by  which  our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the 
latter  case,  nitrogen  having  little  affinity  for  oxygen,*®  the 
nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is,  as  it  were,  guarded  against 
combustion  ;^  and  being  thus  preserved,  is  able  to  perform 
its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and  supplying  those  losses 
which  the  human  organism  constantly  suffers  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  hfe. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;^  and  if  we 

^  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized.  is  said  to  have 
been  first  pointed  out  by  Magendie.  See  Muller^s  Pkytioloay^  vol.  i.  p.  525. 
It  is  now  recognised  by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance, 
Liebi^M  Animtd  ChtmUtr^^  p.  134 ;  Carpemter*s  Human  PKmidoqy^  p.  685 ; 
Brandos  Chemi^ryy  vol.  u.  pp.  1218,  1870.  The  first  tables  of  food  con- 
structed aocordiug  to  it  were  by  Boussingault ;  see  an  elaborate  essay 
by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Qilbert  on  71u  Compo$ition  of  Foods,  in  Report  if 
British  Association  for  1852,  p.  323  :  but  the  experiments  made  by  these 
gentlemen  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  gene- 
ral law ;  still  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p..  846,.  that  the 
comparative  prices  of  different  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  com- 
paratively contain.  ^ 

*  ''Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest 
attraction  for  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  stiU  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all 
combustible  elements  with  which  it  combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion." 
Lid>ig8  Letters  on  Chemistry ,  p»  372. 

*^  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some 
substances  is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  its  existence  was  hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  general  theory  of  poisons.  See  Twmer's  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  516.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe  the  fsict,  that  several  poisons 
which  are  iatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  impimity.  Brodies  Physiological  Researches,  1651,  pp.  137, 
138.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  some  poisons  ''  destroy  life  by  paralysuig 
the  muscles  of  respiration  without  immediately  affecting  the  action  of  the 
heart." 

"  Prout*8  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous, 
appears  to  me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted 
in  the  last  edition  of  EUiotson's  Human  Physiology,  pp.  65,  160.  The  divi- 
sion by  M.  Lepelletier  into  ''  les  alimens  soUdes  et  les  boissons"  is  of  course 
purely  empiricaL  Zepdletier,  Physiologic  Midicale,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Paris, 
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inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they 
bear  to  man,  we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most 
important  agent  is  climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot 
country,  their  animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up  than 
when  they  live  in  a  cold  one ;  therefore  they  require  a 
smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot 
country,  require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  be- 
cause on  the  whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  fre- 
quent, and  on  that  account  the  decay  of  their  tissues  is 
less  rapid.*^ 

Since,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in 
their  natural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that, 
provided  other  things  remain  equal,  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation will  be  more  rapid  in  countries  which  are  hot  than 
in  those  which  are  cold.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a  substance  by 
which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  supply,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  more ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will 
go  further,  and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  in- 

1832.  In  regard  to  Prout^s  classification,  compare  BwrdacK$  TraiU  de 
Physiologie,  vol.  ix.  p.  240,  with  Warner's  Phyiiology,  p.  462. 

**  The  evidence  of  an  nniversal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between 
exertion  and  decaj,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular 
sjBtem,  see  CarpeifUer^B  Human  PkyMogyy  pp.  440,  441,  581,  edit  1846 : 
*'  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  the  waste  or  deoomposition  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  to  l^  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted." 
This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated  even  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof ;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same  prindple  holds  good 
of  the  nervous  sj^stem.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains  about  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  after 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  their  excretion  (bv  the  kidneys)  is 
very  considerable.  See  Pagefa  Lectures  on  Surgiccd  Pathology^  1853,  vol.  i. 
pp.  6,  7,  434  ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology^  pp.  192,  193,  222 ;  Sitnon*4 
Animal  Chemistry ^  vol.  iL  p.  426 ;  Herue,  Anatomie  OSnSralet  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain,  the 
recent  very  able  work  of  MM.  Robin  et  Yerdeil,  Vhimie  Anatomiaue^  voL  i. 
p.  215,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  Paris,  1853.  According  to  these  writers  (vol.  iii.  p« 
445),  its  existence  in  the  braui  was  first  announced  by  Hensing,  in  1779. 
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creasing  more  quickly  than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country, 
where,  even  if  proviaions  were  equaUy  abundant,  they, 
owing  to  the  climate,  would  be  sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of 
climate  are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with 
the  laws  of  population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point 
of  view,  which  follows  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will 
be  found  to  strengthen  the  argument  just  stated.  This 
is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only  are  men  compelled  to 
eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food  is  dearer,  that 
is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a  greater 
expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  be- 
yond those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  : 
namely,  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the 
waste  in  the  tissues.**  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former 
is  eflfected  by. the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs, 
and,  as  it  travels  through  the  system,  combining  with  the 
carbon  which  we  take  in  our  food.^^     This  combination 

**  Th<mgh  both  objects  are  equallj  essential,  the  former  is  usually  the 
more  pressing ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  what  we  should 
expect  from  theory,  that  when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive decline  in  the  temperature  of  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  death  by  starvation  is  not  weakness,  but  cold.  See  WiUiams's  Prin- 
eipUs  of  Jfedtcinej  p.  86 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal 
beat  and  the  appearance  of  ri^ar  mortis  in  the  contractile  parts  of  the  body, 
see  Vo^*s  PcOkoloffical  AncUomtf  of  the  Human  Body,  p.  532.  Compare  the 
important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Physiologic  oomme  Science 
iTObserpotion.  YoL.y.  pp.  144,  436,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

*'  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed 
that  this  combination  took  place  in  the  lungs ;  but  more  careful  experiments 
have  made  it  probable  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circula- 
tion, and  that  the  blood-oorpuscules  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.  Comp. 
Lidng's  Animal  Chemistry y  p.  78  ;  Letters  on  Chemistry ^  pp.  33d,  336 ;  Tur- 
ner's Chemistry^  vol.  ii.  p.  1319;  Miiller's  Physiology^  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  159. 
That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air<K^lls  is  moreover  proved 
by  the  fiu!t  that  the  lunjra  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  See 
MnUer,  vol.  i  p.  348 ;  Thomson^s  Animal  Chemistrv,  p.  633  ;  and  Brodie's 
Physiol.  Researches^  p.  33.  Another  argument  in  mvour  of  the  red  corpus- 
oules  b^ng  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  is  tlmt  they  are  most  abundant  in  those 
olaflses  of  vertebrata  wluch  maintain  the  highest  temperature ;  while  the 
blood  of  in  vertebrata  contains  very  few  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
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of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur  without  producing 
a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary  tempera- 
ture.*^ By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in 
certain  definite  proportions  f^  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
balance,  it  is  needftil  that  the  food  which  contains  the 
carbon  should  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  in  :  while  it  is  equally  needful  that  we  should  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  both  of  these  constituents  whenever 

if  thej  even  exist  in  the  lower  articulata  and  moUusca.  See  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiol,  pp.  109,  632 ;  QrarU^s  Comparative  Anatomy^  p.  472 ;  El- 
liotson*8  Human  Physiol,  p.  1^9.  In  regard  to  the  different  dimensions  of 
corpuscnles,  see  Uerde,  Anatomie  OinSrale^  voL  i.  pp.  467-467,  494,  496 ; 
Blainville,  Physiologie  Compar^ey  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299,  301-304 ;  MUne  Ed- 
wards^ Zodogu^  part  i.  pp.  64-66 ;  Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp. 
117,  118 ;  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104;  and,  above  all, 
the  important  observations  of  Mr.  QxAliYer  (Carpenter,  pp.  105, 106).  These 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  mws  of  animal 
heat  and  of  nutrition,  will,  when  generalised,  assist  speculative  minds  in 
raising  pathology  to  a  science.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  rela- 
tion between  an  examination  of  the  corpuscules,  and  the  theory  of  inflam- 
mation which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to  settle:  this  is,  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Respecting  this  striking  generalization, 
which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Wuliams's  Prirudples  of  Medicine,  1848, 
pp.  268-265,  with  Paget' s  Sv/rguxd  Pathology ^  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  313-317 ;  Jones 
and  Sieveking's  Pathological  AruUomy,  1864,  pp.  28,  106,  106.  The  difllcul- 
ties  connected  with  the  scientific  study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  Va^ 
gd's  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  418 ;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  greatly  overrated. 

^  On  the  amouttt  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  earbon  and  oxygen, 
see  the  experiments  of  Dulong,  in  UMg's  Aninud  Chemistry,  p.  44  ;  and 
those  of  Pespretz,  in  Thomson's  Animcd  Chemistry,  p.  634.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  we  find  that  the  temperature  of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combina- 
iion  'Of  oxygen  with  carbon  :  see  Balfour's  Botany,  pp.  231.  232,  322,  323. 
As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused  generally  by  ohemiau  combination,  there 
is  an  essay  well  worth  reading  by  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews  in  Jieport  of  British 
Association  for  1849,  pp.  63-78.  See  also  Report  for  1862,  Transac,  of  See, 
p.  40,  and  Idebig  and  Kopp's  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  vol.  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  iv,  p.  20 ;  also  PouiUet,  Mim^ns  de  Physique,  Paris, 
1832,  voL  i.  part  i.  p.  411. 

"*  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  bnUi^tnt  discoveries 
by  Balton,  is  the  comer- stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with 
admirable  clearness  in  Turner's  ElefmerUs  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-151, 
Compare  Brande's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  139-144 ;  Cuvier,  Prtygris  des  Sci- 
ences, vel.  ii.  p.  256 ;  SomermUe's  Connexion  of  the  Sciences,  pp.  120,  121. 
But  nene  of  tnese  writers  have  considered  the  law  so  philosophically  as  M. 
A.  Oomte,  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133-176,  one  of  the  best  chapters 
in  his  veiy  profound,  but  ill-understood  work. 
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a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate,  this 
necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
will  arise  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
air  being  denser,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a  greater 
volume  of  oxygen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where 
the  air  is  rarefied  by  heat.^  In  the  second  place,  cold 
accelerates  their  respiration,  and  thus  obliging  them  to  in- 
hale more  frequently  than  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries, 
increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  they  on  an  average 
take  in,^  On  both  these  grounds  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  becomes  greater  :  it  is  therefore  requisite  that  the 
consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater ;  since  by 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  pro- 

"*  "  Ainsi,  dans  dee  temps  igaux,  la  quantity  d'ozyg^ne  consommde  par  le 
mSme  animal  est  d*autant  plus  grande  que  la  temperature  ambiante  est  molns 
flev^."  Roinn  et  VerdeUf  Ckimie  Anatomtane,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Compare Simon^s 
Lectures  en  Paikologyy  1850,  p.  188,  for  tne  diminished  quantity  of  respira- 
tion in  a  high  temperature ;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon^s  inference 
that  therefore  the  blood  is  more  venous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones. 
This  is  not  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  diet,  which  corrects  Uie 
difference  of  temperature. 

*  "^  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the 
number  of  respirations.*'  Liehig's  Letters  on  Chemistry  ^p.Zl  A;  and  see  Thom- 
9on*8  Afdmal  Chemistry ^  p.  611.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases 
the  number  of  re^irations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  fdl 
animals,  consume  more  oxygen  than  any  others.  MUne  Edwards^  Zoologie^ 
part  i.  p.  88,  part  ii.  p.  371 ;  FlowrenSy  Travauxde  Cuvier,  pp.  163, 164, 265, 
266.  Compare,  on  the  connexion  between  respiration  and  the  locomotive 
oigans,  Bedard^  Anatomic  OhhSrale^  pp.  39,  44  ;  Bwrdachy  Traiti  de  Physio- 
loyiey  voL  ix.  pp.  486,  566-669 ;  Cartu^  Comparative  Anatomy ^  vol.  i.  pp.  99, 
164,  368,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142, 160  ;  Orant'^s  Comparative  Aruxtomy,  pp.  456,  496, 
522,  529, 637 ;  Rymer  Jmes's  Animal  Kingdom,  pp.  369, 440,  692,  714,  720 ; 
Owen*s  Invertdn-atOy  pp.  322,  346,  386, 606.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi- 
mentally ascertained,  that  in  human  Iseings  exercise  increases  the  amoimt 
of  carbonic-acid  gas.  Mayors  Hvman  PkysiUogy^  p.  64 ;  Iddng  and  Kopp*s 
Reports,  voL  iii.  p.  369. 

If  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  propositions  in 
the  text  will  become  evident ;  b^use,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise 
taken  in  cold  climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an 
increased  respiratory  action.  For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken 
and  required,  compare  Wran^d*s  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  79,  102 ;  Richard- 
son^a  Arctic  Expedition,  voL  i.  p.  386 ;  Simpson* $  iforth  Coast  of  America^ 
pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the  contempt  for  such  amuse- 
ments in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this  is  so  essential  to 
preserve  a  normal  state,  that  scurvy  can  oSlj  be  kept  off  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  American  continent  by  taking  considerable  exercise :  see  Crantz^ 
JBistory  ofOreenland^  voL  L  j^.  46,  62,  33a 
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portions,  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance  of 
the  human  frame  can  alone  be  maintained.^ 

Proceeding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological 
principles,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the 
country  is  in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  car*- 
bonized  will  be  their  food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely 
scientific  inference,  has  been  verified  by  actual  experi- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  consume 
large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber ;  while  within 
the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  Hfe,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
fruit,  rice,  and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is 
an*  excess  of  carbon  ;  in  the  tropical  food  an  excess  of 
oxygen.  Without  entering  into  details,  which  to  the 
majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteful,  it  may  be  said 
generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as  mudbi 
carbon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them  very 
little  oxygen  f  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal, 
and,  in  reference  to  nutrition,  the  most  important  consti- 
tuent in  the  vegetable  world,^  is  nearly  half  oxygen.* 

**  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  ohaptec 

"  '^  The  fruits  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  dimes  do  not  contain, 
in  a  fresh  state,  more  than  12  per  cent  of  carbon ;  while  the  blubber  ana 
traiu-oil  which  feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  p^ 
cent  of  that  element.  *'  Liebig*s  Letters  on  Chemistry ^  p.  320 ;  see  also  p.  375^ 
and  Turner^ s  Chemistry ^  vol.  ii.  p.  1315.  According  to  Prout  {May^s  Hu- 
man Physiol,  p.  136),  "  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  oily  bodies  varies  from 
about  60  to  80  per  cent "  The  quantity  of  oil  and  fat  habitually  consumed 
in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  (Polar  Expedition^  p.  21)  says 
of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  ^'  fat  is  their  greatest  delicacy. 
They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape;  raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt."  See 
also  Simpson*s  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  o/Am€rica,  pp.  147,  404. 

**  '^  So  common,  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it. "  Lindley's  Botany ^  voL  i. 

S.  Ill ;  and  at  p.  121,  ^'starch  is  the  most  common  of  ail  v^^table  pro- 
uctions. "  Dr.  Lindley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguidi 
the  ffrains  of  starch  secreted  by  plants,  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the 
starch-granules,  first  noticed  by  M.  Link,  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  So- 
ciety, pp.  223, 370  ;  and  respecting  its  predominance  in  the  vegetable  world, 
compare  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Veyetables^  pp.  650-652,  875 ;  Brande^s 
Chemistry^  voL  it  p.  1160 ;  Tumei's  Chemistry ^  voL  ii.  p.  1236 ;  Liehig  and 
Kopp's  Rq>ortSf  voL  ii  pp.  97,  98, 122. 

*•  The  oxygen  iB49*39  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Lien's  Zettert  <m 
Chemistry^  p.  379.    Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  Btardi»  contains 
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The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the 
subject  before  us  is  highly  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable £EU3t,  and  one  to  which  I  would  call  particular 
attention,  that  owing  to  some  more  general  law,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly 
than  food  in  which  comparatively  little  carbon  is  found. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the  most  active 
principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  may  be  obtained  with- 
out danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spon- 
taneous a  manner.  It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up 
by  the  soil ;  but  it  consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and  the 
oUJ^  of  powerful  and  ferocious  animals.  To  procure  it, 
man  must  incur  great  risk,  and  expend  great  labour. 
And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contrast  of  extreme 
cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a  people  approach 
to  either  exiaremity,  the  more  subject  will  they  be  to  the 
conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  carbonized ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  oxidized.*^  At  the  same  time,  car- 
bonized food,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world, 
IS  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  oxidized  food,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  world.**     The  result  has  been, 

53*33  per  cent  of  oxygen.  See  ThomsorCs  Chemistry  of  Vegetables^  p.  654, 
on  the  aathoritj  of  Prout,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  ex- 
perimenter. 

^  Of  which  a  single  whale  will  3rield  *^  cent  vinet  tonneanx."  Cuviery 
lUgne  Animal^  toL  i.  p.  297.  In  regard  to  the  solid  rood,  Sir  J.  Richardson 
(Arctic  Expedition^  1851,  vol  i.  p.  243)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arctic  regions  only  maintain  tiiemselves  by  chasiug  whales  and  ''  consuming 
Wubber.'" 

**  It  is  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  his  food,  even  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Eurm>e.  should  contain  ^'  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter 
than  in  summer."  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry y  p.  16. 

*  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by 
animals ;  the  most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  v^etable  king- 
dom there  is,  however,  so  much  carbon,  tmit  its  predominance,  accompanied 
with  the  rarity  of  nitrogen,  has  induced  chemical  botaDists  to  characterize 
planta  as  carbonized,  and  animals  as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend 
to  a  double  antithesis.  V^etables  are  carbonized  in  so  fiir  as  they  are 
non-azotized ;  but  they  are  oiddized  in  opposition  to  the  highly  carbonized 
animal  food  of  cold  ooonlries.    Besides  this,  it  is  imp<^tant  to  observe  that 
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that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is  for  the 
most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find 
among  those  other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  be- 
ing highly  oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is 
supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  gratuitously 
and  without  a  struggle.^  From  this  original  divergence 
there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which,  however,  I 
am  not  now  concerned  to  trace  ;  my  present  object  being 
merely  to  point  out  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  difffer- 
ent  classes. 

The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered 
has,  I  hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument. 
But  it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which 
the  argument  is  based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these. 
The  rate  of  wages  fluctuates  with  the  population  ;  in- 
creasing when  the  labour-market  is  under-supplied,  dimi- 
nishing when  it  is  over-supplied.  The  population  itself, 
though  affected  by  many  other  circumstances,  does  un- 
doubtedly fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food  ;  advancing 
when  the  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer 
in  cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones ;  and  not  only  is  it 
scarcer,  but  more  of  it  is  required  ;**  so  that   on  both 

the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woody  and  unnutritioos 
part,  which  is  not  eaten ;  while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the  fa.tty 
and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily 
devoured. 

**  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia^  vol  iL  p.  380)  speaking  of  the 
cheapness  of  vegetables  in  the  East,  says,  ^'  in  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has 
hardly  any  value."  Cuvier,  in  a  striking  passage  (Rd^ne  Animal,  voL  L 
pp.  73,  74)  has  contrasted  v^etable  with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the 
former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the  more  natural  But  the  truth  is  that 
both  are  equally  natural ;  though  when  Cuvier  wrote  scarcely  any  thing  was 
known  of  the  ikws  which  govern  the  relation  between  climate  and  food. 
On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries,  see 
WrangtVa  Polar  Expedition^  pp.  70,  71,  191,  192;  Simpson's  Discoveries  on 
the  Jvorth  Coast  of  Ammca^  p.  249 ;  Crantz,  History  of  Qreenland^  vol.  L 
pp.  22,  32,  105, 131,  164,  155,  voLii.  pp.  203,  265,  324. 

^  Oabanis  {Rapports  du  Pkysigrne  et  du  Morale  p.  313)  says,  '^  Dans  les 
temps  et  dans  les  pays  froids  on  mange  et  Ton  agit  davantage."  That  much 
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•grounds  smaller  encouragement  is  given  to  the  growth 
of  that  population  from  whose  ranks  the  labour-market 
is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the  conclusion  in  its 
simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be  low, 
in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general 
course  of  history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in 
every  direction.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
to  the  contrary.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all 
the  ancient  civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  climates  ;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and  there- 
fore the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  very  depressed. 
In  Europe  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder 
climate :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of 
food  stimulated  the  growth  of  population.  This  diflfer- 
ence  produced,  as  we  «hall  presently  see,  many  social 
and  political  consequences  of  immense  importance.  But 
before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  only 
apparent  exception  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  one  which 
strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is  one  instance, 
and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possessing  a 
very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by 
potatoes,  which  were  introduced  into  their  country  late 
in  the  sixteenth,  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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fi)od  18  eaten  in  cold  countries,  and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by 
nomeroiu  trareUers,  none  -of  whom  are  aware  of  the  cause.  See  JSimpions 
IHseov.  on  Narth  Coast  of  America^  p.  218  ;  CuHxti^s  Russie,  vol.  It.  p.  66 ; 
WrangeTs  ExpedUion,  pp.  21,  327 ;  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland^  vol.  i.  pp. 
145,  360 ;  Richardson's  Central  Africa^  vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Riohardaon*$  Sahara^ 
▼<^  i.  p.  137  ;  Denham't  Africa^  p.  37 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v. 
p.  144,  vol.  viiL  p.  188 ;  Surekhard^s  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  266 ; 
NidmhTy  Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  45  ;  Ulloa*8  Voyage  to  Sovih  America, 
y^  i.  pp.  403,  408  ;  Journal  of  Oeograpk.  Society,  vol  iii.  p.  283,  vol.  vi. 
p.  85,  voL  ziz.  p.  121  ;  Soix  and  Martins^ s  Travels  in  Bram,  vol.  i.  p.  164 ; 
Sovthey*s  History  of  Bram,  vol.  iii.  p.  848  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syne  et  en 
%ypte,  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  380,  460 ;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  140. 

**  M^en  (Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  313)  says  that  the  potato  was 
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tigate  on  a  larger  scale  the  social  and  economical  condi-^ 
tion  of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same  principle  every 
where  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things  remain- 
ing equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  deter- 
mines the  rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find, 
that  when  the  wages  are  invariably  low,^  the  distribution 
of  wealth  being  thus  very  unequal,  the  distribution  of 
political  power  and  social  influence  will  also  be  very  im- 
equal ;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear  that  the  normal  and 
average  relation  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  will, 
in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities  of  nature, 
the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.® 
After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the 

vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223,  306-324.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the 
disadvanta^s  of  chei^  food  have  been,  noticed  not  only  by  several  commou 
writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  aU  authorities  on  population,  Mr.  Malthus : 
see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Buay  on  FopuUuiony  vol.  L  p,  469,  voL  ii.  pp. 
123,  124,  3S3,  384.  If  these  things  were  oftener  considered,  we  should  not 
hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race  ;  the  simple 
f&ct  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  woiic,  not  because  they  are  Celts, 
but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  good 
wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.  Com- 
pare Journal  of  SCatuttcal  Society^  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  Thornton  on  Over- 
Popvlationy  p.  425 ;  a  very  valuable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed 
that  the  Irisn  as  soon  as  they  left  their  own  countiy  became  industrious  and 
energetic.  See  Parliamentartf  History,  voL  xxxiv.  p.  222,  So  too,  in  North 
America,  "  they  are  most  willing  to  work  hard."  Lydl's  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  StaUs,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

^  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  in- 
dependent both  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wag^. 

•»  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  {DoMeday^s  True  law  of 
Population,  1847,  pp.  25-29,  69,  78,  123,  124,  &c.)  it  is  noticed  that  coun- 
tries are  more  populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is 
animal ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor 
diet  is  more  favourable  to  fecundity  than  a  rich  one.  But  though  the 
fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  population  is  indisputable,  there  are  several 
reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Poubleday's  explanation. 

Ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a 
proposition  which  has  never  been  established  physiologically ;  while  the 
observations  of  travellers  and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for 
a  cold  country  ;  and  since  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
food  and  climate,  the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles  (compare  Liebifs  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  19  ;  Holland's 
Medical  Notes ,  p.  473 ;  PouiUet,  Elhnens  de  Physique,  vol.  i.  part  L  p.  414 ; 
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intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral  world ; 
the  laws  by  which  that  connexion  is  governed ;  and  the 
reasons  why  so  many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development,  and  then  fell  away,  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head  against  those 
external  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was  eflfectually 
retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an 
admirable  illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision 
between  internal  and  external  phenomena.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances already  stated,  Asiatic  civiUzation  has  always 
been  confined  to  that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could 
be  easily  obtained.  This  immense  zone  compiises  some 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  of  all  its  pro- 
vinces, Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one  which  for  the 
longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civilization." 
And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other 
part  of  Asia,**  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and 
use  it  to  illustrate  those  laws  which,  though  generaUzed 

Burdach*$  TraiU  de  Physidogie^  vol.  iz.  p.  663),  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation,  but  should  rather  suppose 
that,  in  r^ard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegetable  diet  and  external  heat 
are  equivalent  to  animal  diet  and  external  c<Sd. 

3a.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argrunent,  that  vegetable  food  in- 
creases the  procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births, 
and  not  the  density  of  population ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be, 
and  often  are,  remedied  by  a  greater  mortolity  ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which 
Godwin,  in  teying  to  refute  Malthus,  flails  into  serious  error.  Godwin  on 
Popidationj  p.  317. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Double- 
day's  were  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.  See  Betf,  ^Science 
Sociale,  vol.  i  p.  185. 

**  I  use  the  word  'Hindostan*  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south 
to  Cape  Gomorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country 
north  of  the  Nerbudda.  Compare  MilTs  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  178; 
Bofdenj  das  alu  Indien,  vol.  i.  P-  11 ;  Mein&rs  ilber  die  Ldnder  in  Asien, 
vol.  i.  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not  found  in  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  is  of 
Persian  origin.  HaUied^s  Prefojoe  to  the  Oentoo  LawSy  pp.  xx.  xxi. ;  Asiatic 
Beaearches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  368,  369.  ; 

"  So  that,  in  aadition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion, 
and  jurisprudence,  a  learned  geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  **  kein 
anderes  Asiatisches  Reich  ist  in  den  letzteu  drey  Jahrhunderten  von  so  vielen 
and  so  einsichtsvoUen  Europaem  durchreist,  und  beschrieben  worden,  als 
Hindostan."  Meiners  Ldnder  in  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  Since  the  time  of 
Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become  still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is. 
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from  political  economy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  may 
be  verified  by  that  more  extensive  survey,  the  means  of 
which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into 
play  that  law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbo- 
naceous character.  This,  according  to  another  law,  obliges 
the  people  to  derive  their  usual  diet  not  from  the  animal, 
but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  starch  is  the  most 
important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the  high  tem- 
perature, incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant, 
and  which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively 
small  space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics, 
which,  if  the  preceding  views,  are  correct,  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they 
all  are.  From  the  earliest  period  the  most  general  food 
in  India  has  been  rice,*^  which  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all 
the  cereaUa  f  which  contains  an  enormous  proportion  of 
starch  ;**  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an  average 
return  of  at  least  sixty  fold.°® 

I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode  in  his  valuable  work  on  India. 
<*  Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemassi  betrachten  wir  hier  nur  Werice  der 
Hindus  selbst,  oder  Auszuge  aus  denselben  als  Quellen.*'  Ehode,  Rdigidse 
BUdufM  der  Hindus^  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

^  iThis  is  evident  from  the  frequent  and  ^miliar  mention  of  it  in  that 
remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  See  the  InstiitUes^ 
in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87, 132,  156,  200,  215,  366,  400,  403, 
434.  Thus  too,  in  the  enumeration  of  foods  in  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  46,  47, 
rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See  further  evidence  in  Bohlen,  das  aUe  Indien^ 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  160;  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  HinduSy  vol.  L 
part  ii.  pp.  15,  16,  37,  92,  95,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  35,  part  iii.  p.  64 ;  Notes  on 
the  MahabkaratcL,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  141 ;  Travds  of 
Ibn  Batuta  in  FourteerUh  Century ,  p.  164;  Colebrook^s  Digest  of  *Hindu  Zav, 
vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  436,  569,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11,  148,  205,  206, 
207,  266,  364,  530;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  pp.  299,  302;  Ward  on  the 
HiTidoos,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 

*'  "  It  contaius  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the 
cerealia."  Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

"  It  contains  from  83-8  to  8507  per  cent  of  starch.  Brande^s  Chemistry^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  1624 ;  Thomson^ s  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  883. 

M  It  is  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average;  but  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Savary,  rice  "produces  eighty  bushels  for  one.**  LoW' 
don*s  Encydop,  ^  Agriculture,  p.  173.  In  Tennasserim,  the  yield  is  from  80 
to  100.  J^ow's  History  of  Tennasserim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  iiL 
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Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical 
laws,  to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country 
will  be,  and  therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior 
consequences.  What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  i% 
that  though  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly,  it  has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal 
food,  but  by  another  grain  called  ragi.^  The  original  rice, 
however,  is  so  suited  to  the  circumstances  I  have  described, 
that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food  of  nearly  all  the  hot- 
test countries  of  Asia,"  from  which  at  diflFerent  times  it 
has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.^ 
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p.  29.  In  South  America,  250  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  Martins  (TVat^  in 
Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  79) ;  or  from  200  to  300,  according  to  Southey  {History  of 
Branlf  toI.  iii.  pp.  658, 806).  The  lowest  ^imate  given  by  M.  Meyen  is  forty 
fold ;  the  highest,  which  is  marsh  rice  in  the  Plulippine  Islands,  400  fold. 
MeyaCs  Oeography  of  FlarUs,  1846,  p.  301, 

••  Elphingtones  Hittory  of  Irvdia^  p.  7.  Ragi  is  the  Cynosurus  Corocanus 
of  Linnssus ;  and,  considering  its  importance,  it  has  been  stran^ly  neg- 
lected by  botanical  writers.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in  Bu^ 
ehanan^s  Journey  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and,  Malahar, 
vol.  L  pp.  100-104,  285,  286,  375,  376^  403,  vol.  li.  pp.  103,  104,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  239,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet  is  generally  used;  of  which 
*' a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased  for  about  a  half- 
penny." Gwson  on  Indian  AyrietUture,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  viii. 
p.  100. 

«*  MarsderCs  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  56, 59 ;  Raffies*  History  of  Java,  vol. 
i.  pp.  39,  106,  119, 129,  240;  PercimVs  Ceylon,  pp.  337,  364  ;  Transac.  of 
Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  p.  155 ;  TroTisac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  510 ; 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  247,  voL  ii.  pp.  44,  64,  251,  257, 
262,  336,  344,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8,  25,  300,  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  83,  104,  vol.  v.  pp. 
241,  246 ;  AsicUic  Researches,  vol.  v.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol-  xvi. 
pp.  171,  172 ;  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124, 
295,  300,  vol.  V.  p.  263,  vol.  viii.  pp.  341,  359,  vol.  xix.  pp.  132,  137. 

**  Rice,  so  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward. 
Besides  the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabilities  in  &vour 
of  its  being  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very 
widely  diffused.  Compare  HwmhddCs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  with  Craufurd*s 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipdago,  vol.  i.  p.  358.  In  the  fourteenth  oentuiy, 
it  was  the  common  food  on  the  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  in 
Madagascar.  Travds  of  Ihn  BattUa  in  Fourteenth  CerUury,  p.  56 ;  Ellis's 
Hittory  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  297-304,  ^1.  ii.  p.  292 ;  Journal  of 
Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagascar  its  seeds  were,  accord- 
ing to  M^CvUocns  Dictionary  of  Coinmerce,  p.  1105,  carried  to  Carolina  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua  {Squier*s  Cen- 
tred America,  vol.  i.  p.  38)  and  in  South  America  (Hendersons  Hist,  of  Brazil, 
pp.  292, 307,  395,  440,  488),  where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  Meyen^s 
Oeography  of  PlarUs,  pp.  291,  297,  with  Azara^  Voyages  dans  VAmh^qtie  MM' 
dioTude,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  The  ancient  Gn^eks,  though  acquainted 
with  rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Arabs.  See  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410, 
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In  co&8'equence  of  these  peculiarities'  of  climate,  and  of 
food,  there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  which  we  mUst  expect  to  find  in  countries  where 
the  labour-market  is  always  redundant.*®  If  we  examine 
f he  earliest  Indian  records  which  have  been  preserved, — 
records  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  old, — we 
find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always  has 
existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  of  capital  once  fairly 
began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose 
labour  the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  it ;  the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  form  either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as 
wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the  most  permanent  source  of 
power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  a  great  inequality 
of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
equality of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people,  pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  just 
living  fi'om  hand  to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupid  debasement,  broken  by  incessant  mis- 
fortune, crouching  before  their  superiors  in  abject  submis- 
sion, and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves  or  to  be 
led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.®* 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible ;  because, 
although  the  amount  might  be  ^xpi'essed  in  money,  still 

*"  So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  Diodorus  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two  in- 
teresting passages  in  BiUiothec,  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  108,  109. 
But  of  the  economical  laws  of  distribution  he,  like  all  the  ancient  writers, 
was  perfectly  ignorant. 

"  An  able  and  very  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says, 
^*  The  servility  so  genendlv  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  nevermore  conspicuous 
than  when  he  is  ezaminea  as  an  evidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
acts  as  a  slave,  why  blame  him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man? 
The  oppression  of  ages  has  taught  him  implicit  svhmission*^  Vans  Kennedy^ 
in  Transactions  of  Society  of  nomhaVy  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  Compare  the  observa- 
tions of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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«he  value  of  money,  that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  sub- 
ject to  incalculable  fluctuations,  arising  from  changes  in 
the  cost  of  production.*  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  there 
is  a  method  of  investigation  which  will  lead  to  results  far 
more  accurate  than  any  statement  could  be  that  depended 
merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the  wages 
themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this  :  that  inasmuch  as 
the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on 
an  average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,*^  it  follows  that  if 
among  any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages 
most  be  low.^  If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current 
interest  of  money,  and  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by  rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly 
accurate  idea  of  the  wages ;  because  wages  are  the  residue, 
that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labourers  after  rent, 
profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and 
rent  have  always  been  very  high.     In  the  Institutes  of 

*  The  impoesibility  of  having  a  standard  of  value,  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
TStrgo^i  Riflexions  sw  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Richesses^  in  (Eum'es, 
voL  V.  pp.  51,  52.  Compare  Ricardo's  Works,  pp.  11,  28-30,  46,  166,  253, 
270, 401,  with  M^OuUoch'a  Principles  of  Political  Ec<momy,  pp.  298, 299, 307. 

••  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nalions^  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  37  ;  where,  however,  the 
proposition  is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an 
insecure  state  of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there 
is  an  average  ratio  between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly 
laid  down  oy  the  Sanscrit  jurists.  See  Cdfhrooh^i  Digest  of  Hindu  Law, 
▼oL  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

*  Ricardo  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  chap.  vi.  in  Works,  p.  65)  says, 
'^  whatever  increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits."  And  in  chap.  xv. 

f.  122,  "  whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profits  of  stock." 
n  several  other  places  he  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  ordinary  reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, wages  and  profits  are  both  high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  lan- 
guage, not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and  similar  passages  Ricardo  by 
wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  proposition  is  quite  accurate. 
If  By  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is  no  relation  between 
wages  and  profits ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be  high,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage :  '*  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  depend  on 
wages ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ;  not  on  the  number  of  pounds  that 
may  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of  days'  work  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  those  pounds."  Political  Ecorwmy,  chap,  vii.,  Ricardo* s 
Works, 'p,  82.  Compare  i^i^'tf  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  509, 
vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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Menu,  which  were  drawn  up  about  B.C.  900,^  the  lowest 
legal  interest  for  money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the 
highest  at  sixty  per  cent.*  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into  disuse.  So  far  from 
that,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  are  still  the  basis  of  Indian 
jurisprudence  ;^^  and  we  know  on  very  good  authority, 
that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty- six  to  sixty  per  cent.^* 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present 
calculation.  As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent, 
we  have  information  equally  precise  and  tnistworthy.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for 
the  use  of  land  is  estimated  in  round  numbers,  taking  one 
farm  with  another,  at  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce."  In 
France,  the  average  proportion  is  about  a  third  ;^'  while 


«"  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elpbisstone  {Hutory  of  India,  dd.  225-228) 
as  midway  between  Sir  William  Jones  (  Worhs^  vol.  iii.  p.  66)  and  Mr.  Wilson 
(Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

••  Ingtitntes  of  Menu,  cnap.  viii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
vol.  iii.  p.  295.  The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the 
same  rate  of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  Colebrooke's 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  29, 36,  43,  98,  99,  237,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

^*  In  Colebrooke's  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  Menu  is  called 
*'the  highest  authority  of  memonal  law/*  and  '^the  founder  of  memorial 
law."  The  most  recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  says  {Hist,  of 
India,  p.  83),  "  the  code  of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  the  principal  features  rem^  unaltered  to  the  present  day.** 
This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  even 
of  those  of  the  Laos.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  voL  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  28,  296,  332,  vol.  V.  p.  252. 

^*  See,  in  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  rvots  paid 
"  the  heavy  interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month.'*  Ward, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent 
being  given,  and  this  apparentlv  without  the  lender  incurring  any  extraor- 
dinary risk.     Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

"  Compare  the  table  in  Loudon's  Encydopcedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  778, 
with  Mavors  note  in  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  p.  195, 
Lond.  1812,  and  M'Oulloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1847, 
vol.  i.  jp.  560.  ^    • 

"  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with 
French  agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course^  varies  in  each  separate  instance, 
according  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
those  powers  have  been  improved,  and  according  to  the  fedlities  for  bring- 
ing the  produce  to  market.  But,  notwithstanding  these  variations,  there 
must  be  m  eveiy  country  an  average  rent,  depending  upon  the  operation  of 
general  causes. 
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in  the  United  States  of  North  America  it  is  well  known 
to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  be  merely 
nominal/*  But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the  lowest 
rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce ;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation 
is  not  strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are 
raised  so  high,  that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less 
than  half  the  produce,  but  receives  so  little  as  to  have 
scarcely  the  means  of  providing  seed  to  sow  the  ground 
for  the  next  harvest.^* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  mani- 
fest. Rent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and 
interest  varying,  as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of 
profits,  it  is  evident  that  wages  must  have  been  very 
low ;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a  specific  amount  of 
wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages, 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have  been  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  the  fourth ;  which  is  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper 
classes.  And  though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference, 
does  not  require  extraneous  support,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  modern  times,  for  which  alone  we  have  direct 
evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always  been  excessively 
low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are,  obliged  to 
work  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
life/* 

'*  Owing  to  the  immeiiBe  sapplr  of  land  preventing  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  those  inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and 
are  thererore  willing  to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.  In  the  United 
States,  profits  and  wages  (i.  e.  the  reward  of  the  labourer,  not  the  cost  of 
labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be  impossible  if  rent  were  also  hiffh. 

"  See  Rammohun  Ray  on  the  Judicud  and  Jteventie  Si/stems  of  Jndia^ 
1832,  pp.  59-61,  63,  69,  92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authoritv  says  of  the 
agricultural  peasanUr  of  Bengal :  ''  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price 
<^  com  is  low,  the  sale  of  their  whole  crops  is  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  nothmg  for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the 
labourer  or  his  family."  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign  received  half  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rice-crop,  leaving  the  oth^r  half  to  the  cultivator.  Moorcroft's 
Ifotice$  of  Cashmere^  in  Journal  of  Oeog.  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

^  Heber  {Jowmey  through  India,  voL  i.  pp.  209,  356,  357,  359)  gives 
some  curious  instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are 
glad  to  work.  As  to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  century, 
see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society y  voL  L  p.  255,  voL  v.  p.  171  j  Rammohun  Roy 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India 
by  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food.^ 
But  the  evil  by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as 
in  every  other  country,  poverty  provokes  contempt,  and 
wealth  produces  power.  When  other  things  are  equal,  it 
must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  vnth  individuals,  that  the 
richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence  they  will  possess, 
lit  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  unequal  distri- 
i.  bution  of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution  of 

on  the  Judicial  and^ Revenue  Systems,  pp.  105, 106  ;  Si/lees's  Statistics  of  the 
Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  AssodcUvon,  vol.  vi.  p.  321 ;  Ward's  View 
of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iil  p.  207  ;  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Lav,  voL  iL 
p.  184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullest  information  wiU  be 
found  in  Buchanan's  valuable  work.  Journey  through  ike  Mysore,  Canara^ 
and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125,  133, 171,  175,  216,  217,  298,  390,  416, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  37,  90,  108,  132,  217,  218,  315,  481,  523,  525,  562, 
voL  iiL  pp.  35,  181,  226,  298,  321,  349,  363,  398,  428,  555.  I  wish  that 
aU  travellers  were  equally  minute  in  recording  the  waffes  of  labour ;  a  sub- 
ject of  fsiX  greater  importance  than  those  ¥rith  which  uiej  usually  fill  their 
books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing 
to  this  mal-distribution  of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes 
incredible.  See  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297 ;  Bohlen,  das  alte 
Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119 ;  Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta,  p.  41 ;  Ward's  Hindoos^  vol.  iil. 
p.  178.  The  autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  ex^ 
traordinary  statement  of  his  immense  wealth,  that  the  editor.  Major  Price, 
thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made  by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  in  Grotes  History  of  Greece  (vol.  xii.  pp.  229,  246)  evidence  oi  the 
treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  collect  in  that  state  of 
society.  The  working  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Qlyn 
(Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  482)  :  "  The  nations  of  Eurepe  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan; 
they  are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans 
have  hitherto  been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hin- 
dustan from  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and 
rajas;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and  accurate  view  of  the  r^  state  of  so- 
ciety would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and  nobles  were  engrossing  aH 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  eanntlg 
but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens,  and  hardly 
able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its 
luxuries." 

"  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says : 
'^  Indeed,  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly 
appear,  when  we  recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a 
peasant  in  these  regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more 
than  one  pnenny  per  day,  even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pounds 
of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  oil,  v^etables,  fish,  and  chili" 
Turner's  JEhnhassv  to  Tibet,  p.  11.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindostan 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  says :  '*  I  never  saw  a  oountiy  in  which  provi- 
sions were  so  cheap.  **  Travds  of  Ibn  Batuta^  p.  194. 
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I  power ;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class 
possessing  power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to 
poverty  by  the  physical  laws  of  their  dimate,  should  iiave 
£Ei.llen  into  a  d^radation  from  which  they  have  ne^ser  been 
able  to  escape.  A  few  instances  may  be  given  to  illus- 
trate, rather  than  to  prove,  a  principle  which  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  have,  I  trust,  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of 
Sudras  is  given  f^  and  the  native  laws  respecting  them 
contain  some  minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member 
of  this  despised  class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat 
«i8  his  superiors,  he  was  either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a 
pai&ful  and  ignominious  punishment^  If  he  spoke  of 
them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was  to  be  burned  ;*  if  he 
actually  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to  be  slit  f^  if  he 
molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  ;®  if  he 
sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be 
inaimed  for  Kfe  ;®  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction, 
he  even  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burn- 
ing oil  was  to  be  poured  into  his  ears  f^  if,  however,  he 

"  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  ( View  of  the  EvndooSy  vol.  iii  p. 
281)  at  '^  three-fourdis  of  the  Hindoos.'*  At  all  events,  they  comprise  the 
^^hole  of  the  working-classes ;  the  Yaisjas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  thej 
are  often  called,  but  landlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Oompajre 
JnttitiUa  of  Mmu^  chap.  ix.  sec.  326-333,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jone$y  voL  iiL 
*pp.  380,  381,  with  dMbroohe^t  Digest^  vol.  L  p.  15,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Vaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  ana  that  the  Sudra  was  to  *'rely 
CHI  agriculture  for  his  subsistence. "  The  division,  therefore,  between  "  the 
industrious  and  tiie  servile"  {ElpkinsUmeU  History  of  India,  p.  12)  is  too 
broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  of  M.  Rhode : 
'*  Die  Kaste  der  Sudras  umfiisst  die  ganze  arbettende,  oder  mn.  j|pil||4jiM|r 
ende  Classe  des  Volks."  Bdiff,  Bildung  der  Hindtu,  voL  iL  p.  561.      ^W» 

"  *'  Either  be  baoiished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  king 
diall  cause  a  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock.'*  InstittUes  of  Menu,  chap. 
iviiL  sec  281,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  JoMSy  voL  iiL  p.  315.  See  also  Ward's 
'  View  of  the  Hiruioos,  vol.  iii  p.  67. 

••  ifenu,  chap.  viiL  sec.  271,  in  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii  p.  31^4 

«*  Menu,  chap.  viiL  sec.  270. 

"  '*  If  a  Soooer  gives  much  and  freauent  molestation  to  a  Bramin,  the 
magistrate  shall  put  nim  to  death."  Hacked' s  Code  of  OerUoo  Laws,  p.  262. 

"  Halhed^s  Code  of  Cfentoo  Laws,  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a 
Brahmin,  see  BammAun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  227,  2d  edit  1832. 

•*  *^  And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oO, 
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committed  them  to  memory,  he  was  to  be  killed  ;^  if  he 
were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  punishment  for  it  was  greater 
than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors  f^  but  if  he  himself 
were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for  killing  a 
dog,  a  cat,  or  a  crow.®^  Should  he  marry  his  daughter  to 
a  Brahmin,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this 
world  was  sufficient ;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the 
Brahmin  must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffbred  contamina- 
tion from  a  woman  immeasurably  his  inferior.®®  Indeed, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  mere  name  of  a  labourer  should 
be  expressive  of  contempt,  so  that  his  proper  standing 
might  be  immediately  known.*  And  lest  this  should  not 
be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  society,  a  law 
was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  accumulate 
wealth  f^  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even  though 
his  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  reality 

heated  as  before,  ehaU  be  poured  into  his  ears ;  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be 
melted  together,  and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith." 
Halhedf  p.  262.  Compare  the  prohibition  in  Menu,  chap.  iv.  sec.  99,  chap. 
X.  sec.  109-111,  in  Jones's  Works,  voL  iiL  pp.  174,  398. 

*^  Halhedy  p.  262 :  '*  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death."  In  Mrich> 
chakati,  the  judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  "  If  you  expound  the  Yedas,  will  not 
your  tongue  be  cut  out  ?"  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  ffindus,  voL  L  part  iL 
p.  170. 

«  Ward*s  View  of  the  Bindw,  vol.  iv.  p.  308.  To  this  the  only  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  thefb.  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  L  pp.  193,  260.  A 
Brahmin  could  ''on  no  account  be  capitally  punished."  Asiatic  Researches^ 
vol.  XV.  p.  44. 

»'  MeniA,  chap.  xi.  sea  132,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iiL  p.  422. 

»  ''  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wif<^  sinks  to 
the  r^ons  of  torment"  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  iiL  sec.  17,  in  Jona,  voL 
iii.  p.  121.  Compare  the  denial  ^of  funersd  rites,  in  CoUhrooke's  Diaest  of 
Hindu  Law,  voL  iii.  p.  328.  And  on  the  different  hells  invented  by  the 
Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Pwrana,  p.  207 ;  Ward^s  View  of  the  Hindoos, 
ay»  ii  Mk  132>  133  i  Coleman's  M^tholomf  of  the  Hindus,  p.  113.  The 
flfeus  details  in  Rhode,  die  Religiose  Bilaung  der  Hindus,  voL  L  pp.  392, 
393,  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Jow^nal 
Asiatioue,  I.  s6rie,  voL  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

**  Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  31,  m  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87;  also  noticed  in  Rhode^ 
Relig.  Bildung,  vol  iL  p.  661  :  "  sein  Name  soil  schon  Verachtung  aus- 
driicken."  So,  too,  Mr.  Elphinstone  {History  of  India,  p.  17) :  "  the  proper 
name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed  to  be  expressive  of  contempt "  Compare  Origtnes 
du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  Bruxelles,  1840. 

**  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  vol.  iiL  p.  401.  This  law  is  pointed 
out  by  Mill  (History  of  India,  vol.  L  p.  195)  as  an  evidence  of  the  misentble 
state  of  the  people,  which  Mr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  vainly  attempts  to 
evade« 
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still  be  a  slave  ;  "  for,"  says  the  lawgiver, — "  for  of  a 
state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  di-> 
vested  V^ 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested?  I  ween 
not  where  that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle 
could  be  worked.  For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal 
slavery,  was  the  natural  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  it  was  the  state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by 
physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist.  The  energy  of 
those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever  they 
have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been 
extensively  accumulated,  the  people  have  escaped  their 
fate ;  no  instance  in  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not 
caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the  abundance  of  food 
caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then 
of  political  and  social  power.  Among  nations  subjected 
to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing ; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state, 
no  control  over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created. 
Their  only  business  has  been  to  labour ;  their  only  duty 
to  obey.  Thus  there  have  been  generated  among  them, 
those  habits  of  tame  and  servile  submission,  by  which,  as 
we  know  from  history,  they  have  always  been  character- 
ized. For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  their  annals  fur- 
nish no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers, 
no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  coun-. 
tries  there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have 
been  from  above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  ele- 
ment has  been  altop[ether  wanting.  There  have  been  in 
abundance,  wars  of  kings,  and  wars  of  dynasties.  There 
have  been  revolutions  in  the  government,  revolutions  in 

the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ;  but  no  revolutions 

* 

*i  **  A  Sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a 
state  of  servitade  ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he 
be  divested  V*  InsttttOfS  of  MenUy  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  in  Works  of  Sir  W. 
Jones^  YoL  iii  p.  333. 
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among  the  people,®*  no  mitigation  of  that  hard  lot  which 
nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  Was  it 
until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  pro- 
duced. In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some 
approach  to  equality,  some  tendency  to  correct  that  enor- 
mous disproportion  of  wealth  and  power,  which  formed 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  greatest  of  the  more  ancient 
countries.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  in  Europe 
that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  has 
originated ;  because  there  alone  have  attempts  been  made 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There  alone 
has  society  been  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not 
indeed  sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include 
all  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus, 
by  leaving  room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the 
permanence  and  advancement  of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities 
confined  to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  prepress  of 
Man  by  diminishing  his  superstition,  will  be  indicated 
towards  the  end  of  this  chapter;  btit  as  that  will  involve 
an  examination  of  some  laws  which  I  have  not  yet  no- 
ticed, it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  complete 
the  inquiry  now  before  us ;  and  I  therefore  purpose  prov- 
ing that  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  just  applied 
to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the 
most  conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles 
hold  good  of  different  and  distant  countries ;  and  we  shall 
be  possessed  of  evidence  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  those  great   laws  which,  without   such 


^  An  intelligent  observer  Bajs,  '^It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the 
people  of  Asiatic  countries  have  to  do  in  the  reyolutions  of  their  govern- 
ments. They  are  never  guided  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, and  take  no  part  in  events  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  their 
country  and  their  own  prosperity."  M^Murdo  on  the  Country  of  Sindk,  in 
Journal  of  Astatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Compare  similar  remarks  in 
Herder* t  Ideen  tur  Oese/iichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  114j  and  even  in  Ali9on*s  History 
of  Europe^  vol.  x.  pp.  419,  420. 
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precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  generalized  from 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and 
have  been  shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  which,  by  &cilitating  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not 
only  supplied  them  with  material  resources  that  otherwise 
they  could  never  have  obtained,  but  also  secured  to  their 
intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  it  must, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far 
above  every  other  people  by  whom  Africa  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India, 
caused  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being 
also  vefy^  hot,**  there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into 
play  the  same  laws;  and  there  naturally  followed  the 
same  results.  In  both  countries  we  find  the  national  food 
cheap  and  abundant  :  hence  the  labour-market  over- 
isupplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth  and 
"power;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  ine- 
quality will  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked 
in  India,  I  have  just  attempted  to  examine ;  and  although 
the  materials  for  studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt 
are  much  less  ample,  they  are  still  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prove  the  striking  analogy  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions, and  the  identity  of  those  great  principles  which 
regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  deve- 
lopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances 
which  concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall 
see  that  they  are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that 
have  been  noticed  in  India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as 
regards  their  ordinary  food,  what  rice  is  to  the  most  fer- 

"  Volney  [Voy<ige  en  EgypU^  vol.  i.  pp.  68-63)  has  a  good  chapter  on 
the  dimate  of  Egjrpt. 
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tile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to  Africa.  The  palm- 
tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Atlantic  f*'  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,^  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
Africa  north  of  the  equator.^  In  many  parts  of  the  great 
African  desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit;  but  na- 
turally it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in 
such  proftision,  that  towards  the  nor-th  of  the  Sahara  they 
are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  domestic  animals*^ 
And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said  to  be  of  spon- 
taneous growth,^  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sustenance 

•*  It  is,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the 
Palmacese  in  LindUy's  VegeUMt  Kingdom^  1847,  p.  136,  and  MeyenU  Oeog, 
ofFlavkUy  p.  337. 

^  ''  Of  aU  eatables  used  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  most  fayourite." 
Burckhardt's  Travds  in  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  66.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their 
abundance  in  the  west  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  157,  238,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91, 
100,  105, 118,  209,  210,  214,  263,  300,  331.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and 
the  east  of  Arabia,  see  WdUud's  Travds  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189,  236, 
276,  290,  349.  Compare  Niebukr,  Description  de  VArabie,  pp.  142,  296. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  different  names  for 
them  according  to  the  stipes  of  their  growth.  Djewhari  says,  ^^  La  deno- 
mination do^A  pr6cMe  le  nom  hosr;  car  la  datte  se  nomme  d'abord  ta^  en 
suite  khaUdy  puis  balah,  puis  hosTy  puis  rotaby  et  enfin  tamrJ^  De  Sacy*s  twU 
to  Abd-Allatif,  Relation  de  VEayptey  p.  74,  and  see  p.  118.  Other  notices  of 
the  dates  of  Arabia  will  be  round  m  Travds  of  Ibn  BaJttUa  in  Fourteenth 
Cmturyy  p.  66;  Jownud  of  Asiatic  Soc.y  vol.  viii.  p.  286 ;  Journal  of  Oeo- 
graph.  Soc.^  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  vol.  vi.  pp.  63,  66y  68,  66,  68,  74,  vol.  vii.  p.  32, 
Vol.  ix.  pp.  147,  161. 

••  Heeren  (Trade  of  the  African  NationSy  vol.  i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in 
AMca,  dates  are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26>  north  lat.  But 
this  learned  writer  is  certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following 
passages  will  show  that  they  are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of 
Lake  Tchad,  which  is  neady  the  southern  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central 
Africa :  Denhams  Central  Africay  p.  295 ;  Clapperton^s  Joumaly  in  Appendix 
to  Denham,  pp.  34,  69 ;  dlappeitorCs  Second  Expedition^  p.  169.  Further 
east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  much  more  to  the  south  than 
is  supposed  by  Heeren :  see  PaUme^s  Kordofany  p.  220. 

^  '*  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growtn  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  but 
the  main  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  All  live  on  dates ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs."  Rich- 
ardson s  Travels  in  the  Saharay  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  343  :  as  to 
those  parts  of  the  desert  where  the  palm  will  not  bear^see  vol.  i.  pp.  387, 
406,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291,  363.  Respecting  the  dates  of  Western  Africa,  see 
Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  204. 

"  "  It  flourisned  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  ii.  p.  372.  As  further  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance to  Africa  of  this  beautiful  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  the 
high-palm  there  is  prepared  a  peculiar  beverage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in 
great  request.    On  tms,  which  is  called  palm- wine,  see  M*  William's  Medical 
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of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early 
period  they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the 
only  beasts  of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country.^ 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as 
the  highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  the 
highest  type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that 
dates  are  to  the  first  civilization  what  rice,  is  to  the 
second.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  all  the  most  import- 
ant physical  peculiarities  found  in  rice,  are  also  found  in 
dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  contain  is  the 
same  in  both ;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  being 
merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regard 
to  the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious ; 
since  dates,  like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish 
most  in  or  near  the  tropics. ^^  In  regard  to  their  increase, 
and  the  laws  of  their  connexion  with  the  soil,  the  analogy 
is  also  exact;  for  dates,  just  the  same  as  rice,  require 
little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns,  while  they 
occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with  the 
nutriment  they  aflFord,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
palm-trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.*^^ 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  diflFerent 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment 
of  civilization  was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly 
fertile  soil;  so  that,  while  the  exuberance  of  the  land 

JSxpeditum  to  the  Niger,  pp.  71,  116  j  Meredith's  Gold  Coast  of  Africa^  1812, 
pp.  66 J  66 ;  Laird  and  OlMeld's  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  1837, 
vol.  iL  pp.  J  70, 213 ;  Botcdich,  Miseim  to  Ashantee,  pp.  69, 100, 152,  293,  386, 
392.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  palm-wine  mentioned  in  Bal- 
four's Botany,  1849,  p.  532.  Compare  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the  Zaire^ 
pp.  155,  216,  224,  356. 

*•  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175-178.  See  also  on  the 
abundance  of  dates,  the  extracts  from  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Quatre' 
m^,  Recherches  swr  VEgypte,  pp.  220,  221. 

>**  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  clfmate,  see  the  remarks  respecting 
the  geographical  limits  of  their  power  of  ripening,  SnJussieu's  Botany,  edit. 
Wilson,  1849.  p.  734. 

^'1  ''In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a feddan  (^If  acre)  is  sometimes  planted 
with  400  trees."  WUkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moor- 
zok  an  entire  date-palm  is  only  worth  about  a  shiUing.  RtcJtardson's  Central 
Africa^  voL  i.  p.  111. 
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regulated  the  speed  with  which  wealth  was  created,  the 
abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  proportions  into 
which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile  part  of 
Egypt  is  the  Said  ;*^  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid 
remains  of  Thebes,  Camac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfou.^^ 
It  is  also  in  the  Said,  or  as  it  is  oflen  called  the  Thebaid, 
that  a  food  is  used  which  multipUes  itself  even  more 
rapidly  than  either  dates  or  rice.  This  is  the  dhourra, 
which  until  recently  was  confined  to  Upper  Egypt,^^  and 
of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
for  one.^^  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a 
sort  of  bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously 


'**  On  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  8aid,  see  Ahd-AUatif^  Relation  de 
VEgypUy  p.  3. 

**>  The  Buperiorit^  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  E^ypt  oyer  those  in  the 
northern  part  is  noticed  by  Heeren  (Afrioan  NatKnis,  vol.  ii.  p.  69),  and 
must,  indeed,  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the 
Said  the  Coptic  was  preserved  longer  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  known 
to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Misr.  See  QucUrenUre^  Aecherchta  sur  la 
Langue  de  VEgypte^  pp.  20,  41,  42.  See  also  on  the  Saidic,  pp.  134-140, 
and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Hi$t  vol.  ii.  p;  202);  who, 
however,  adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  language  of  the  Tnebaid. 

*•*  Abd-AUatif  {Rdatton  de  VEgypte,  p.  32)  savs,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
only  cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd-AUatif  was  written 
in  A.]>.  1203.  Rdation,  p.  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  refer  to  the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  '*  diese  Durra 
muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wie  in  andem  alten  SchriftsteUem  vorzHglich 
verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert,  zwey  hundert,  und  mehr^ltigen 
Fruchten,  welche  <Ue  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist."  Meiners^  Fruchtharkeit  der 
LUnder^  vol.  i.  p.  139.  According  to  Yolney,  it  is  the  Holcus  Arundinaceus 
of  Linnsaus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that  accurate 
traveller  distinguishes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in 
a  recent  memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in 
Journal  of  Geog,  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  118,  with  Volne^y  Voyage  en  Egypte^  vol.  i. 
p.  195. 

m  (( rp^g  return  is  in  general  Bot  lessHhan  240  for  one ;  and  the  aver- 
age price  is  about  Zs.  9a.  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  Zd.  per  bushel." 
Hamilton's  jEgyptia/ia,  p.  420.  In  Upper  Egypt,  "  the  doura  constitutes 
almost  the  wliole  subsistence  of  the  peasantry."  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton 
says,  "  I  have  frequently  counted  3000  grains  in  one  ear  of  doura,  and  each 
stalk  has  in  eeneral  four  or  five  ears.  For  an  account  of  the  dhourra 
bread,  see  Vocneyy  Voyage  en  Bgypte^  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  Nile.^^  This  must  have  been 
a  very  cheap  aud  accessible  food ;  while  to  it  there  was 
joined  a  profusion  of  other  plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the 
Egyptians  chiefly  lived/^  Indeed  so  inexhaustible  was 
the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexandria,  no  less  than 
four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  vegetables  to 
the  people.^* 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  re- 
sulted a  train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
took  place  in  India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  of 
population,  though  on  the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the 
heat  of  the  cUmate,  was  on  the  other  hand  checked  by 
the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
this  restr^nt  no  longer  existed,^^  and  therefore  the  laws 
already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation.  By 
virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 

***  *£ir€av  nX^orjs  ytvrfttu  6  norafihst  Kal  to,  nftla  ntXayiirfji  fffvertu  tv  rf 
udorc  Kpiv€a  froXXa,  to,  Alyvimoi  KoXcovirc  X<»rJy*  ravra  iirthy  d/K^o>o't,  avcu- 
povin  irp6s  rfXiov'  Kai  tirtira  t6  ck  tov  fUaov  tov  Xtarov  r§  firiKwi  €6v  €fjuf>€p€s, 
vrunarns  wouvvrtu  cf  avrov  Aprovs  Smrovs  jrvpi.  HerodoU  ii.  92,  vol.  i. 
p.  688. 

"*  WUkifiBonU  Ancient  Egyptians^  toI.  ii.  pp.  370-372,  400,  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
Abd-Allatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  oifferent  vegetables  grown  in 
Egvpt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  BeUuion,  pp.  16-36,  and  the  notes  of 
De  Sacj,  pp.  37-134.  On  the  Kvafws  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical 
remarks  worth  reading  in  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  E,  Smith,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  224-232;  but  I  doubt  the  assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  ''knew 
nothing  of  any  other  kind  of  Kvauos  in  Egypt  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
bean." 

^  "  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 
Omer,  no  less  than  4000  persons  were  engaged  in  selling  vegetables  in  that 
city."  Wilkinson's  Ancient  E^tianSy  vol.  li.  p.  372,  aud  see  vol.  i.  p.  277, 
vol.  iv.  p.  60.  Niebuhr  {Description  de  VArabie,  p.  136)  says,  that  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Alexandria  is  so  fertile,  that  **  le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple." 
See  also,  on  its  rich  v^etation.  Mattery  Histoire  de  CJEcole  cTAlexandrie, 
vol.  i.  p.  52. 

>•»  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility 
arising  from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  is  observea  by  many  writers,  but  by 
none  so  judiciously  as  Malthus ;  Essa^  on  Popvlation,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-163. 
This  great  work,  the  principles  of  ^hich  have  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
is  stiU  the  best  which  has  been  written  on  the  important  subject  of  popu- 
lation ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in 
his  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no  acquaintauce  with  those 
branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  connected  with  econo- 
mical inquiries. 
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with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  ;  thus  by  a  double  process,  in- 
creasing the  limit  to  which  their  numbers  could  extend. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their 
offspring  with  the  greater  ease,  because,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  temperature,  another  considerable  source  of 
expense  was  avoided;  the  heat  being  such  that,  even  for 
adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight,  while 
the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked  ; 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where, 
to  preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  warmer  and  more 
costly  covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  tra- 
velled in  Egypt  nineteen  centuries  ago,  says,  that  to  bring 
up  a  child  to  manhood  did  not  cost  more  than  twenty 
drachmas,  scarcely  thirteen  shillings  English  money ;  a 
circumstance  which  he  justly  notices  as  a  cause  of  the 
populousness  of  the  country."^ 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  re- 
marks, it  may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied 
rapidly,  because  while  the  soil  increased  their  supplies,  the 
climate  lessened  their  wants.  The  result  was,  that  Egypt 
was  not  only  far  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  other 
country  in  Africa,  but  probably  more  so  than  any  in  the 
ancient  world.  Our  information  upon  this  point  is  indeed 
somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
derstood, the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,"^  states 
that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been 

**•  Tp€(f>ova'i   ^i  rh   wcubia  fura   rivos   €vx(pfias   aiairAvov,  kcu  irarrtki^ 

OTritrnv awnobtTiUP  de  rStP  TrXctoroiy  koi  yvfivav  Tp€<f>ofuvciv  dta   ri^r 

evKpao'lav  tS>v  r&n<avj  rfiv  natrav  benravrfv  ol  yovtiSj  ^XP'^  ^  ^^^  ^Xuctoy  tfXBg  t6 
T€KvoVy  ov  9rXeifi>  irotovo'i  dpavfui^u  tucoo'i,  bi  &s  alruis  fiaXiara  rrp^  Aryvuror 
avfjL^aiv€i  troKvavBfHanlq.  buKJHpfiVf  Koi  bih  tovto  irXtiaras  txfiv  fuyak»v  ^pytuF 
KOTOfTKfvdi.  BiUiotkec,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxx.  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

"»  Frederick  Schlegel  (Fhilos,  of  Hitt,  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  says, 
''  The  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  modems  have 
been  on  ancient  history,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Hero- 
dotus increased.'*  His  minute  information  respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
is  now  admitted  by  all  competent  geographer ;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent 
and  yery  able  traveller  has  given  some  curious  proofs  of  his  knowledge  even 
of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  See  £man*s  valuable  work,  Tmvds  in  Siberia ^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  211,297-301. 
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twenty  thousand  inhabited  cities.*"  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  an  exaggeration ;  but  what  is  very  ob- 
servable is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus^  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose  jealousy  of  the 
reputation  of  his  great  predecessor  made  him  anxious  to 
discredit  his  statements,*^  does  nevertheless,  on  this  im- 
portant point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks 
that  Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any 
existing  country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records 
which  were  then  extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most 
populous  in  the  world,  having  contained,  he  says,  upwards 
of  eighteen  thousand  cities."* 

These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from 
personal  knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Egypt  ;***  and  their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  was  evidently  drawn  from  diflFerent  sources ;  the 
information  of  Herodotus  being  chiefly  collected  at  Mem- 


*"  'Ew*  ^Afuurtos  W  pcurtkios  Xrycrm  Atyimrot  fiaXurra  bfj  r6r^  c^aifto- 
w^tUf  Kal  T&  aw^  Tov  mrafiov  t§  x»pfj  yip6fuvai  ical  rii  a7r6  r^  X^P^^  Toi(n 
d»$pmwourL.  ical  vdXiff  cf  edrrj  yn^irAu  r^s  canuras  r^rt  diafivpias  rag  ouc€Ofi€pa9, 
HerodU.  book  ii.  chapw  obufii.  vol.  L  pp.  881,  882. 

^"  Diodoras,  who,  thoagh  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  eyerj 
respect  inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enough,  Ztra  luv  oiv  "HpS^ 
ftoror  Ktd  rufts  tAp  T&r  AlyvwrUtp  frpd(tis  avrra(iifA*y<»p  eVxcdtoxacnv,  ^Kovfritos 
wpoKpiwavnt  rijs  aktiBfiag  rh  ircLpabo^okoytw,  xol  fivOovs  TrKamtv  y^xrxaytaylag 
€V€Ka,  naprfo-oiifp,  BiUic^.  Hisi,  book  i.  chap.  Ixix.  voL  i.  p.  207.  in  other 
pimoes  he  aUudes  to  Herodotus  in  the  same  tone,  without  actually  mention- 
ing him. 

^^  Iiokv€v6p«nria  dc  t^  /up  iraktuhp  wokv  npo«<rxf  ifian<ev  tSp  yp»piCofjJp<inf 
T6wmp  «imk  rffp  ohtiovfupiiPy  Koi  Koff  rffias  di  owtp6s  r£p  SKXtop  doicct  Xtima^ai, 
€w\  fup  yiip  rtoF  apxt^i^P  ;(p^v(ov  ^^TPt^  icd^fuxr  i(iok6yovst  i^al  n^tis  TrXctovr  t&p 
IMupUnp  jcol  oKTOKurxi^itov,  in  €P  r€U9  ^ctYpa<f>cus  6pav  iart  KaTaK€x»pKrfUpop. 
Diod.  Sic,  BiUioth,  Hitt.  book  i.  chap.  xxzL  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  {Hut.  de  VEcdt 
d^ Alexandrite  vol.  iL  p.  285 ;  compare  Hist,  du  CHiostidsmej  vol.  i.  p.  48), 
there  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier 
Greeks,  and  it  is  even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visited  that  country. 
("  Whether  he  ever  was  in  Egypt  is  doubtful."  BunserCs  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  60.) 
The  Romans  took  litUe  interest  in  the  subject  {Bunsen,  vol.  i.  pp.  152-158) ; 
and,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  I52|  '^  with  Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the 
ancients  in  general."  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the  Quorra,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion^  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  made  no  additions 
to  their  knowledge  of  African  geography.  JowrMd  of  Geographical  Society , 
voL  ii.  p.  9. 
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phis,  that  of  Diodorus  at  Thebes."^  And  whatever  discre- 
pancies there  may  be  between  these  two  accounts,  they 
are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the  people, 
and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  build- 
ings, which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so 
stupendous,"^  and  yet  so  useless,^^  there  must  have  been 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  No  wealth,  however  great,  no  expenditure, 
however  lavish,  could  meet  the  expense  which  would  have 
been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  free  men,  who 
received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest  reward,"®  But 
in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were  disregarded, 
because  every  thing  tended  to  favour  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.^**  If  a  member  of  the 
industrious  classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was 
known  to  pay  attention  to  political  matters^  he  was  severely 

"*  See  on  this  some  good  remarks  in  HeerevCs  African  NatUmSy  vol.  ii. 

S\.  202-207 ;  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and 
emphis,  see  Matter,  Hittoire  de  VEcoU  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.-  p.  7.  The 
power  and  importance  of  the  two  dties  fluctuated,  both  being  at  different 
periods  the  capital.  BunserCt  ^yP^j  ^o^-  ^'  PP-  ^  ^^9  ^4>  ^^>  446 ;  Vyte 
on  the  Pyratnui*^  vol.  iii.  pp.  27,  100;  Sharpe**  History  of  Egypt ^  voL  L  pp. 
9,  19,  24,  34,  167,  186. 

"^  Sir  John  Herschel  (Diee,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  60)  calculates 
that  the  great  pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
million  pounds.  Compare  LydVs  Principles  of  Oeohgy,  p.  459,  where  the  still 
larger  estimate  of  six  million  tons  is  given.  But  acoordiug  to  Perring,  the 
present  quantity  of  masonry  is  6,316, (XK)  tons,  or  82,110,000  cubic  feet  See 
nunsen's  Egypt,  voL  ii  p.  155,  London,  1854,  and  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids^ 
1840,  voL  ii.  p.  113, 

"'  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  pyramids  were  built ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings  !  See  BunaerCs 
Egypt,  vol.  ii  pp.  xviL  QS^  105,  372,  389  ;  and  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt, 
VOL  i.  p.  21, 

^**  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be 
built  in  our  time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vyee  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  iL 
p.  268.  On  account,  however^  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  cal- 
culations have  little  value. 

^^  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  still  too  great, 
may  derive  a  species  of  satisfaction  from  studying  the  old  extra-European 
civilizations. 
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puDished  ;^**  and  under  no  circumstaaices  was  the  posses- 
sion of  land  allowed  to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a 
mechanic,  or  indeed  to-  any  one  except  the  king,  the  dergy, 
and  the  army."*  The  people  at  large  were  Kttle  better 
than  beasts  of  burdten  ;  and  all  that  wa&  expected  from 
them  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labour.  If  they 
nt^lected  their  work,  they  were  flogged  ;  and  the  same 
puni^ment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  ser- 
vants, had  even  upon  women.*^  These  and  similar  regu- 
lations wwe  well  conceived  ;  they  were  admirably  suited 
to  that  vast  social  system,  which,  because  it  was  based  on 
despotism,  could  oely  be  upheld  by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was 
that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  natien  being  at  the*  abso- 
lute command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose  the-  possi- 
bility of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,^***  but  which,  in 
reality,  are  evidenceof  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved 
and  unhealthy  ;  a  state  in  wMch  the  skill  and  the  arts  of 
an  imperfect  refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought 
to  have  benefited;  so  that  the  very  resources  which  the 
people  had  created  were  turned  against  the  people  them- 
selves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be 
paid  to  human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  ex- 
pect.^    Still,  we  are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality 

*"  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  ii.  pp.  8-9t  '^-Nor  was  any  one 
I>eTmitted  to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  bold  any  civil  office  in  the 
state.".  .  .  . ''  If  any  artizan  meddled  with  politici^  a&urs,  or  engaged  in  any 
other  emplojrment  than-  the  one-  to  wbieh  he  had  been  brouffht  up,  a  severe^ 
punishment  was  instantly  inflicted  upon  him. "  Compare  Di<M.  Sic.  Bibliotheci. 
HigL  book  i.  chap.  hudv.  vol.  L  p.  223. 

"*  WHkinaoiCs  Jmcient  Egyptiatia;  voL  L  p.  263,  vol  ii.  p.  2  ;^  /Sharpe'» 
Hiiiaryaf  Egypt,  vol.  iL  p.  24. 

"*  Wilkin9on^B  Ancient  Egyptian^^  vol  ii.  pp.  .41, 42,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  vol.  iv. 
p.  131.     Compare  Ammianufr  Morcellinus,  in  Hamilton^ s  j^gyptiacay  p.  309i 

*•*  Vy9e  on  the  PyranUdsy  voL  i.  p.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  92^. 

>^  *'  £in  Kdnig  ahmte  den  andem  naoh,  oder  suchte  ihn  zu  ubertreffen  ; 
indess  das  gutmnthige  Yolk  seine-  Lebenstage  am  Baue  dieser  Monumente 
verzehren  musste.  So  entstanden  wahrscheinlic^  die  Pyramiden  und  Obe- 
lisken  JEgyptens.  Nur  in  den  Sltesten  Zeiten  wurden  sie  gebauet :  denu 
die  sp&tere  Zeit  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein  niHzlicher  Gewerbe  treiben  lemte, 
bauete  keine  Pyramiden  mehr.  Weit  gefehlt  also,  dass  Pyramiden  ein 
Kennzeichen  von  der  Ql&ckseligkeit  und  Aufkl&run^  des  alten  ^gyptens 
seyn  soUten,  sind  sie  ein  unwidersprechliches  Denkmal  von  dem  Aber- 
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with  which,  in  Egypt,  the  upper  classes  squandered  away 
the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  this  respect, 
as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abundantly  prove,  they 
stand  alone  and  without  a  riv^.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear  that 
two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carry- 
ing a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  ;^^  that  the 
Canal  of  the  Red  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  ;^  and  that  to  build  one 
of  the  pyramids  required  the  labour  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  for  twenty  years.^ 

If,  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we 
now  turn  to  the  New  World,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  views.  The  only 
parts  of  America  which  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  in  some  degree  civilized,  were  Mexico  and 
Peru  ;^*  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that  long  and 
narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is 
now  known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by 

Slauben  und  der  Gedankenlosiffkeit  Bowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  ala 
er  Ehrgeizigen,  die  den  Ban  be&hlen."  Herder's  Ideen  zur  (?e$ckichte,  toL 
iii.  pp.  103,  104 :  see  also  p.  293,  and  some  admiraUe  remarks  in  Volney's 
Voyage  en  Egypte^  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241.  Even  M.  Bnnsen,  notwithstanding 
his  admiration,  says  of  one  of  the  pyramids,  ''  the  misery  of  the  people, 
ahready  ffrievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated  by  the  construction  of  this 

gigantic  Duilding The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people  who  for 

two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to  day,** 
&c.   Bv/neeUkS  Egypi^  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 


IM 


KcU  rovro  €K6tuCov  fuv  iw  h'€a  rpia,  burxikuH  dc  ol  npoatrrraxaTo  wMptt 
ay€»y€€s,  Herodoi.  Dook  ii.  chap,  clxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  stones  which  the  BJgyptians  sometimes  carried,  see  Bwnt^s 
Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  379 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  in- 
clined roads  tor  the  transit,  see  Vyae  on  the  Pyramids,  voL  i.  p.  197,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  14,  38. 

*^  Wukinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  70 :  but  this  learned  writer 
is  unwilling  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  his  favourite  Egyptians. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  ;  stUl  no  one  can  dispute 
the  &ct  of  an  enormous  and  unprincipled  waste  of  human  life. 

*"  TpiOKOpra  fxiv  yhp  Koi  t^  fivpid&g  avbpwp,  &s  (fnun,  rais  t»¥  tftytav  Xci- 
TOVf>yiai£  irpo<rridp€ua'aPf  t6  di  nav  Karaa'K€wurfJM  rcXor  licyc  fu^vir  ir&v  fUo<n 
du\66vTciip.  Diod,  Sic,  Bibliothec,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Iziii.  voL  i.  p.  188. 

***  '*  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Kew  World,  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  be  considered  as  polished  states.'*  History  of  America,  book  vii. 
in  Robertson^s  Works,  p.  904.  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Journal  of  Oeogrcqtk, 
Society,  vol.  v.  p.  355. 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil,"*^  seem  to  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ;  since  the 
ruins  still  extant,  prove  the  possession  of  a  mechanical 
and  architectural  skill  too  considerable  to  be  acquired 
by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.^  Beyond  this,  nothing 
is  known  of  their  history ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Copan,  Palenque,  and  Uxmal,  make  it 
highly  probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  a  civilization,  in  all  essential  points  similar  to 
those  of  India  and  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them 
in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
consequently  remained.^ 

But  although  the  evidence  from  which  we  might  esti- 
mate the  former  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost 
entirely  lost,*^  we  are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the 

"•  Compare  Sauier's  Central  America,  vol.  L  pp.  34,  244.  358,  421,  vol. 
n.  p.  307,  with  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society^  voL  iii.  p.  59,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
3]  9,  323. 

*"  Mr.  Squier  {CtMr<d  Americay  vol.  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua, 
sajs  of  the  statues,  **  the  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  great 
hardness,  which,  with  the  best  of  modem  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  diffi- 
culty." Mr.  Stephens  (Central  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  355)  found  at  Palenque 
*'  elegant  specimens  of  art  and  models  for  study."  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp. 
276,  389,  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  293.  Of  the  paintings  at  Chichen  he  says  (vol. 
tv.  p.  311),  ^  ihey  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch  which  could  Only  be  the  result 
of  discipline  and  training  under  masters."  At  Copan  (vol  i.  p.  151),  *'  it 
would  be  impossible,  with  the  best  instruments  of  modem  times,  to  cut 
stones  more  perfectly."  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  431),  ^  throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the 
best  modem  masonir."  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  en- 
tirely derived  from  these  two  writers ;  and  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr.  Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  306),  what  I 
believe  is  quite  true,  that  until  the  appearance  of  his  own  book  in  1853, 
the  monuments  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  unknown.  Short  descriptions 
of  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  Larenandi^e*s 
Mexi^  et  Guate>nala,  pp.  308-327,  and  in  Jottnud  of  Oeograph.  Society, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  60-63. 

"«  See  the  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  Priehard*$  Phyncal  History  of  Man- 
kind, vol.  V.  p.  348  :  ^'  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  wri- 
ter above  cited  (QaUatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  popmation.  Splendid  tem- 
ples and  paliCoes  attest  the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual 
no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in  which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation." 

"»  Dr.  M'CuUoh  (Researches  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America, 
pp.  272-340)  has  collected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  statements 
respecting  the  early  condition  of  Central  America ;  but  of  its  social  state 
ana  history  properly  so  called,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to 
what  &mily  of  nations  the  inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author 
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histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  still  existing 
€onsiderable  and  authentic  materials,  from  which  we  may 
form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two  coun- 
tries, and  on  ihe  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization. 
Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were 
which  determined  the  localities  of  American  civilization  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  why  it  was  that  in  these  countries 
alone,  society  should  have  been  organized  into  a  fixed 
and  settled  system,  while  the  re^t  of  the  New  World  was 
peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such  an  in- 
quiry will  be  found  highly  intervesting,  as  aflFording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary',  and  indeed  irresistible,  force 
with  whidi  ikko  powers  of  Nature  have  -controlled  the  for- 
tunes -of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  whixjh  we  nrast  be  struck, 
IS  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries ;  the  whole  of 
Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic. 
How  the  heat  of  the  climate  operated  on  the  social  and 
political  arrangements  of  India  and  Egypt,  I  have  at- 
tempted .to  examine  ;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved 
that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power. 
But,  besides  this,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  a  country  affects  its  civihzation,  and 
the  discussion  of  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  present 
moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in 
America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New  World, 
the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  o<rerpowering,  it  is 
evident  that  her  operations  on  mankind  may  be  studied 

can  find  ''la  civilisation  guatemalien-ne  ou  misteoo-zapot^ue  et  mayaquiche, 
yivante  pour  nous  encore  dans  las  mines  de  Mitla  et  de  Palenque.''  Meximte 
et  Guaiimudapar  Larenandih'ey  p.  8,  Paris,  1843.  Dr.  Prichard,  too,  reters 
the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  "  the  Mayaa  race :"  see  Prichard  an  Mhno- 
logy^ixi  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  252.  But  the  evidence  for 
iheae  and  flimila^  .statements  is  very  nnsatisfiftctory. 
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with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries  where  she  is 
weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her 
movements  are  less  conspicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence 
which  an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exer- 
cise, he  will  easily  understand  how,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  physical  phenomena,  the  civilization  of  America  was, 
of  necessity,  confined  to  those  parts  where  alone  it  was 
found  by  the  discoverers  of  the  New  World.  For,  setting 
aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic  varieties  of  soil,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate  the  fertility  of 
every  country  are  heat  and  moisture.^**  Where  these  are 
abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant ;  where  they  are  de- 
ficient, it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its 
application  subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical 
conditions  which  are  independent  of  it ;  but  if  other 
things  are  equal,  the  rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast 
additions  which,  since  the  construction  of  isothermal  lines, 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  geographical  botany, 
enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of  nature,  proved  not 
only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegetable  physiology,  but 
also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which  plants 
are  actually  distributed  in  diflFerent  countries.*" 

^  Respecting  the  oonnesion  between  the  v^etable  productions  of  a 
coantry  and  its  geognostic  peculiarities,  little  is  yet  known  ;  but  the  reader 
may  oompare  Me^erC*  Qeographif  of  Plants,  p.  64,  with  Reports  on  Botany  by 
tks  Hay  Sociay,  1846,  pp.  70,  71.  The  chemical  laws  of  soil  are  much  oet- 
ter  understood,  and  haye  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures. 
See  Tumer^s  Clufmistry,  voL  ii  pp.  1310-1314 ;  Brande's  Chemistry^  vol  i. 
p.  691,  voL  u.  pp.  1867-1869 ;  BoLftmr's  Botany^  pp.  116-122 ;  Limg  and 
Kopfs  Reports,  toL  ii.  pp.  315,  328,  voL  iii  p.  463,  voL  iv.  pp.  438,  442, 
446. 

"*  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  ffeograpfaical  distri- 
bution of  plants,  see  Hendaw's  Botany,  pp.  295-300,  and  Balfour's  Botany, 
pp.  560-563.  Meyen  {Oeog.  of  Plants,  p.  263)  says,  "  I,  therefore,  afker 
allowing  for  local  ctroumstances,  brin^  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under 
that  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  the  number  of  species  constantly 
increases  with  increasng  heat  and  corresponding  humidity. "  On  the  effect 
of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  Brman't  Siberia,  voL  L  pp.  64^  65, 
with  Reports  on  Botany  hy  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  339, 340.  In  the  latter  work, 
it  is  supposed  that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  all  smgle  agents ;  and  though 
this  is  probably  true,  still  the  influence  of  humidify  is  immense.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  ascertidned  that 
the  oxygen  used  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  from  the 
air,  but  is  obtained  ^  decomposing  water.     See  the  curious  experiments  of 
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A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  il- 
lustrate the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject 
now  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture, 
all  the  great  rivers  in  the  New  World  are  on  the  eastern 
coast)  none  of  them  on  the  western.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  fact  are  unknown  ;^  but  it  is  certain  that 
neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does  one  con- 
siderable river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific  ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  aU  of  great  importance,  as  the  Negro, 
the  La  Plata,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac, 
the  Susquehannah,  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast  water-system  the  soil  is 
towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated  :^  but  towards  the 
west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river  of  value, 
the  Oregon  ;^  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great 
river  at  all. 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely 
heat,  we  find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely 

Edwards  and  Colin  in  LmdUy^B  Botanf/y  vol.  IL  pp.  261,  262,  Lond.  1848  ; 
and  on  the  direct  nourishment  which  water  supplies  to  vegetables,  see  Bur- 
dach's  great  work,  TraiU  de  Fhi/siologie,  vol.  ix.  pp.  254,  ^8, 

'"  There  is  a  difference  between  the  watereheds  of  the  eastern  and 
western  ranges,  which  explains  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely ;  and  even  if 
the  explanation  were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the 
phenomenon  to  have  much  scientific  value,  and  must  itsdf  be  referred  to 
nigher  geological  considerations. 

"^  Of  this  irrigatiou  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the 
Amazon  drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles :  that  its  mouth  is  ninety- 
six  miles  wide  ;  and  that  it  is  naviflrabie  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Some$^ 
vUWs  Pkyncal  Geography ^  vol.  i.  p.  423.  Indeed,  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on 
the  Hydrography  of  South  America  (Jowtrud  of  (hograpk.  Society ^  vol.  iL  p. 
250),  that ''  with  the  exception  of  one  short  portage  of  three  miles,  water 
flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between  Buenos  Ayres,  in  35**  south 
latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9°  north.  See  also  on  this 
river-system,  vol.  v.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North  America, 
Mr.  Rogers  {Oeohgy  of  North  America,  p.  8,  Brit,  A%9oc.fcr  1834)  says, "  the 
area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  zdl  its  tributaries  is  computed  at 
1,099,000  square  miles."  Compare  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  iL 
p.  164. 

^  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remark- 
able botanical  line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Califomian  flora.  See 
RepcrU  on  Botany  by  the  Bay  Society^  p.  113. 
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the  reverse.  There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  is  on 
the  east,  the  heat  is  on  the  west.'^  This  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  coasts,  is  probably  connected 
with  some  great  meteorological  law  ;  for  in  the  whole  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern  part  of  continents 
and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western/*^  Whether, 
however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehensive 
canse,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to 
itself Js  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
impossible  to  decide  ;  but  the  fsLCt  is  unquestionable,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  two  great 
conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been  united  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The  countries  on  the 
one  side  have  wanted  heat ;  those  on  the  other  side  have 
wanted  irrigation.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped  ;  and 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  people  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching 
even  that  imperfect  civilization  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  of  Egypt  eadily  attained.^^^     On  the  other 

"*  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America  is  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  Oeoarapk, 
SodHyy  vol.  ix.  p.  380,  vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216 ;  Humboldt,  la  Jvoiweue  Es- 
pagne^  voL  L  pp.  42,  336 ;  EickarcUon's  Arctic  Expedititm,  yol.  ii.  pp.  214, 
2]  8,  2l9y  259,  260.  This  is  weU  illustrated  by  the  botanical  fact,  that  on 
the  west  coast  the  conifers  grow  as  high  as  68^  or  70^  north  latitude ;  while 
on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60"*.  See  an  Essay  on  the  Morphology  of 
the  C<mifer»,  in  Raoorts  on  Botany  hy  the  Ray  Society,  p.  8,  which  should 
be  compared  with  Porry  on  the  Climate  of  the  united  Stale*  <md  its  Endemic 
Injiuenoes,  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

^  ^'  Writers  on  dimate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  conti- 
nents in  the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the 
western  coasts.*'  Richardson  on  North  American  Zooloay,  p.  129,  Brit.  Assoc. 
for  1836 :  see  also  Report  for  1841,  Sei^ions,  p.  28  ;  Damt^s  China,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  140,  141 ;  Joumci  of  Qeograph.  Society,  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 

^^  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  North-American 
tribes  has  been  brou^t  together  by  Br.  M'CuUoh  in  his  learned  work, 
Researches  ctmcemina  JmericcL,  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they 
**  lived  together  without  laws  and  civil  regulations.**  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  population  has  probably  never  been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have  at  different  tiroes  passed 
over  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  Tschuktschi,  who 
are  found  in  both  continents.    Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by  the  simi- 
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hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent  sud- 
denly changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes 
a  small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican 
civilization ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  arguments 
will  easily  show  why  such  was  the  case ;  for  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  land  secured  a  very  large  amount  of 
coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there  arose  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which 
springs  from  the  sea.^^  While,  tlierefore,  the  position  of 
Mexico  near  the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the 
land  gave  it  humidity ;  and  this  being  the  only  part  of 
North  America  in  which  these  two  conditions  were  united, 
it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which  was  at  all  civilized. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sandy  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being  scorched 
into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the  east, 
or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would 
have  been  that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  decisively  proves,  every  early  civiliza- 
tion was  preceded.  But  inasmuch  as,  of  the  two  elements 
of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in  every  part  of  America 
north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed  that,  until  that 

laritj  between  the  North- American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly  as 
far  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  See  Do- 
heWa  TravtU  in  KanUchatka  and  Siberioy  1830,  toI.  ii.  p.  112.  And  on 
this  question  of  intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare  Crant^^ 
History  of  Chtefdand,  vol.  i.  pp.  259,  260,  with  Rithard^on^s  Arctic  Egpfdi- 
iiofty  vol.  i.  pp.  362, 363,  and  PricharcTM  Physuxd  History  cf  Mankindy  voL  iv. 
pp.  468  463,  vol.  v.  pp.  371,  373. 

^*^  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation 
between  amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone 
we  have  extensive  meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved 
statistically.  **  If  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fedls  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be  less,  oUier  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede 
from  the  sea-shore.*'  Kaemt£s  Meteorology^  1-845,  p.  139.  Compare  pp.  91, 
94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity  of  rain  as  we  advance  north  from 
Mexico.     *'  Au  nord  du  20%  surtout  depuis  les  22^  au  30^  de  latitude,  lea 

Sluies,  qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  juin,  de  joillet,  d*aotlt  et 
e  septembre,  sont  pen  fr6quentes  dans  Tint^ieur  du  pays."  Humboldt^  la 
NouvdXe  EspagnCy  vol.  L  p.  46, 
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line  was  passed,  civiUzation  could  gain  no  resting-plaoe ; 
and  there  never  has  been  found,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single 
ancient  nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent, 
was  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or 
organize  itself  into  a  fixed  and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled 
the  early  destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference 
to  South  America,  a  different  train  of  circumstances  came 
into  play ;  for  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts 
are  colder  than  the  western,  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  is  replaced  by  another  law  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  North  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  colder 
than  the  west ;  south  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  hotter 
than  the  west.^^  If  now,  we  connect  this  fact  with  what 
has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system  which 
distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that 
co-operation  of  heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  Ame- 
rica is  deficient.  The  result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America  is  remarkable  for  its  exuberance, 
not  only  within  the  tropic,  but  considerably  beyond  it ; 
the  south  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of  Urguay,  possessing 
a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generalizations,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America, 
being  thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,^^  would  have  been 

^  "  The  difference  between  the  cUmates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
continents  and  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
but  here  the  west  coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  east  coasts  are  the  colder.*'  Meyen^s  Qeography  of  Plants, 
1646,  p.  24. 

>**  Mr.  Darwin,  w4io  has  written  one  4>f  the  most  valuable  works  ever 
published  on  South  America,  was  struck  by  this  superiority  of  the  eastern 
coast ;  and  he  mentions  that  *'  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abun- 
diuit,  such  as  the  grape  and  fig,  in  latitude  41°  on  the  east  coast,  succeed 
very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent. "  Dar- 
vin*s  JouTTuU  of  Besearchesj  Lond.  1840,  p.  268.  Ck>mpare  MtyerCi  Qeog, 
of  PlanUf  pp.  25,  188.  So  that  the  proposition  of  Daniell  {Meteorological 
Easays,  p.  104,  sec.  ziv.)  is  expressed  too  generally,  and  should  be  confined 
to  continents  north  of  the  equator. 
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the  seat  of  one  of  those  civilizations,  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  similar  causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a 
little  further,  we  shall  find  that  what  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  bj  no  means  exhausts  even  the  physical  bearings  of 
this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into  consideration  a 
third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  na- 
tural results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade-wind ;  a 
striking  phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were 
greatly  and  injuriously  influenced.  This  wind  covers  no 
less  than  56"*  of  latitude;  28**  north  of  the  equator,  and 
28**  south  of  it.^^  In  this  large  tract,  which  comprises 
some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  the  trade- 
wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the  north- 
east or  from  the  south-east.^**  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend 
partly  on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and 
partly  on  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  for  the  cold  air  from 
the  poles  is  constantly  flowing  towards  the  equator,  and 
thus  producing  northerly  winds  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern.  These 
winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course 
by  the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is, 
of  course,  more  rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it 
happens  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the 
speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip  the  movements  of  the 

"*  The  trade-winds  sometimes  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel  See  Darddl^s 
Meteorological  E»9ays,  p.  469.  Pr.  Traill  (Physical  Geography,  £din.  1838, 
p.  200)  sajs,  '' thej  extend  to  about  30°  on  eaoh  side  of  the  equator :"  but 
I  believe  they  are  rarely  found  so  high;  though  Robertson  is  certainly 
wrong  in  supposing  that  they  are  *  peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  HiMory  of 
America,  book  iv.  in  Robertson's  Works^  p.  781. 

^^  '*  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade- wind  blows  from  the  north- 
east, and  in  the  southern  from  the  south-east "  MeyerCs  Oeoy.  of  Plants, 
p.  42.  Compare  Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  voL  ii.  p.  494;  and  on  the 
**  tropical  east- wind**  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  Forry's  Climate  of  the  United 
States,  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says  that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees 
"  an  inclination  from  the  sea.  ** 
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atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing  them  into  another 
direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  currents  which  are 
called  trade-winds.^*'  What,  however,  we  are  now  rather 
concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
South  America. 

The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged 
with  the  vapours  accumulated  in  its  passage.  These 
vapours,  on  touching  the  shore,  are,  at  periodical  inter- 
vals, condensed  into  rain ;  and  as  their  progress  westward 
is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
they  are  unable  to  pass,^*®  they  pour  the  whole  of  their 
moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by  the  most  destructive  torrents.^^  This  abundant  supply, 
being  aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  part  of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by 
heat,  has  stimulated  the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled 

^*^  Respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  see  SomerviUe^s  Connexion 
of  the  Phytical  Scumces,  pp.  136,  137  ;  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  618  ; 
jkmieWs  IfOeorolo^ical  Msays,  pp.  44,  102,  476-481 ;  KaemU'a  MOMrology^ 
pp.  37-39;  Prongs  Brid^ewater  Treatise,  pp.  254-256.  The  discovery  of  the 
tnie  theonr  is  often  ascnbed  to  Mr.  Daniell ;  but  Hadley  was  the  real  disr 
ooTerer.  Note  in  ProtU,  p.  267.  The  monsoons,  which  popular  writers  fre- 
quently confuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that  of 
the  sea :  see  KaemtB,  pp.  42-46.  On  what  may  be  called  the  conversion  of 
the  tntdes  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promulgated 
by  M.  Dove,  see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847  {Transac.  of  Sections, 
p.  30),  and  Report  for  1848,  p.  94  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  Humholdt's 
Cosmos^  voL  ii.  p.  486 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  xviii.  part  L  p.  261 ;  Thirl- 
iffolTs  History  of  Qreece,  vol.  vii.  pp.  13,  65  ;  JovmaC  of  Qeograph,  Society, 
voL  n.  p.  90,  voL  iv.  pp.  8-9,  148,  149,  169,  voL  xi  p.  162,  voL  xv.  p.  146- 
149,  vol  xvi  p.  185,  voL  xviii.  pp.  67,  68,  voL  xxiii.  p.  112  ;  Low's  Sara- 
wak, p.  30. 

*«•  LvdTs  Principles  of  Qedogy,  pp.  201,  714,  716  :  see  also  SomerviUe^s 
PhysicaL  Qeography,  voL  ii  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  see  Azara,  Voyages  dans  VAmirique  Miridumale, 
vol.  L  p.  33.  According  to  Dr.  Tschudfi,  the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the 
Andes,  and  the  western  the  OordUlera ;  but  this  distinction  is  rarely  made. 
Tschudts  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  290. 

"^  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  DanidTs  Meteorological  Essays,  p.  336 ; 
Dcerwin's  Journal,  pp.  1 1,  33 ;  Spix  and  Martius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  voL  ii. 
p.  113;  Gardner's  Travds  in  Brazil,  pp.  63,  99,  114,  176,  233,  394. 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  world."*^  Brazil,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Enrope,  is  covered  with  a  vege- 
tation of  incredible  profiision.  Indeed,  so  rank  and  luxu- 
riant is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose 
noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite 
vrith  a  thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless 
prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gor- 
geous plumage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  re- 
cesses. Below,  their  base  and  trunks  are  crowded  with 
brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable  parasites,  all 
swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  insects 
of  every  variety ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form ; 
serpents  and  Uzards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty :  all  of 
which  find  means  of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and 
repository  of  Nature.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are  skirted  by  enor- 
mous meadows,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds  of  wiM  cattle,  that 
browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage ;  while  the  adjoining 
plains,  rich  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen  abode 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey  on 
Qach  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human 
power  can  hope  to  extirpate.^" 

>^  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eje  of  a  botanist, 
8a3rs  that  near  Bio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate even  the  poorest  soil;  so  that  '^ rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace 
of  earth  is  to  be  observed,  are  covered  with  velloaias,  tillandsias,  meUsto- 
macesB,  cacti,  orchides&,  and  ferns,  and  all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Gardner's 
TravtU  in  Brazil^  p.  9.  See  also  on  this  combination,  WalMh^s  Brazil^  voL  iL 
pp.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy  season  :  '*  For  eight  or  nine 
nours  a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt  on  me ;  and  the 
clothes  I  divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the  morning. 
When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  some  places 
a  burning  sun  ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  hy  the  heat, 
as  if  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour. 

"*  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  I  have  compared  a  few  notices  in 
Swainson's  Geography  of  Animals,  pp.  75-87,  with  Cuvier^  Rigne  Jnimal, 
vol.  i.  p.  460,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28.  65,  66,  89,  vol.  iv,  pp.  61,  75.  258,  320,  394, 
486,  561,  vol.  V.  pp.  40,  195,  272,  334>  553,;  Jzara^  AmM^ique  MiridumaU^ 
vol.  i  pp.  244-388,  and  the  greater  part  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Winckler,  Ge- 
sckichte  der  Botantk,  pp.  378,  676-578 ;  Southeys  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i. 
p.  27,  vol  iii.  pp.  315,  823  ;  Gardner's  Brazil,  pp.  18,  32-34,  41-44,  131, 
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Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil 
is  marked  aboye  aU  the  other  countries  of  the  earth.^ 
But,  amid  this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is 
left  for  Man.  He  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  ma- 
jesty with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces  that  oppose 
him  are  so  formidable,  that  he  has  neyer  been  able  to 
make  head  against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against  their 
accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of  Brazil,  notwith- 
standing its  immense  apparent  advantages,  has  always 
remained  entirely  uncivilized ;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the 
very  bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the 
natives,  like  every  people  in  the  infancy  of  society,  are 
averse  to  enterprise ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  By  which  physical  impediments  are  removed,  they 
have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that 
stopped  their  social  progresa  Indeed,  those  difficulties  are 
so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  resources  of  European  knowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope a  certain  amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  na- 
tives by  their  own  efforts  could  never  have  reached.  But 
such  civilization,  in  itself  very  imperfect,  has  never  pene- 
trated the  recesses  of  the  country  ;  and  in  the  interior 
there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
has  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law, 


330 ;  Spix  and  Jfartitu*8  Brtml,  vol.  i.pp.  207-209,  238-248,  vol.  ii  pp.  131, 
160-163.  And  as  to  the  forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
SknnerviUes  Ph^ncal  Oeog,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-206  j  FricharcTt  Phydcal  History^ 
voL  V.  p.  497  ;  DarwinU  Journal,  pp.  11,  24  j  Walshes  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  145, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  30,  253. 

^  This  extraordinarr  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  seen  it.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries, 
mentions  **  the  exceeding  fecandity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Brazil.'' 
Walsh's  Brazil^  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  And  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin, 
says  {Joumd.ia,  29),  *' In  England,  any  person  fond  of  natwral  history  en- 
joys in  his  walks  a  ereat  advantage,  by  always  having  something  to  attract 
hu  attention ;  but  m  these  fertile  climates,  teeming  with  life,  the  attrac- 
tions are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  walk  at  all." 
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continue  to  live  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism  .^^ 
In  their  country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and 
do  their  work  on  a  scale  of  such  unrivaUed  magnitude^ 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  effects  of  their  united  action.  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture is  stopped  by  impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests 
are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.  ^^  The  mountains 
are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge  ; 
every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  ener- 
gies of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  external  world  and  the  littleness  of  the  internal. 
And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this  unequal  struggle,  has  not 
only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  without  foreign  aid  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at  present, 
with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  from 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress  ;  while  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less 
than  one-fiftieth  of  the  land  is  cultivated.^^  The  habits 
of  the  people  are  as  barbarous  as  ever  ;  and  as  to  their 

*^  Azara  {AnUrique  JfSridumalef  vol.  iL  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but 
occasioDally  a  disgusting  account  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  Brazil 
south  of  16**,  to  wiiich  his  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  parts,  see  HendenorCsHiatory  ofBrazil,  pp.  28,  2&,  107.  173, 
248,  315,  473;  M'Ctdloh^s  Researches  concerning  America^  p.  77;  and  the 
more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martins,  in  Journal  of  Qeopraph.  Society,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to  see  a  native  in  Bio  de  Janeiro 
\Smx  and  Martim^a  TraveU  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  142) ;  and  Br.  Gardner  (TVa- 
vds  vn  Brazil,  pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  **  more  than  one  nation  of  Indians  in 
Brazil*'  have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

***  Sir  C.  Lyell  (Principles  of  Geology,  p.  682)  notices  "  the  incredible 
number  of  insects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil ;"  and  Mr.  Swainson, 
who  had  travelled  in  that  country,  says,  ''  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so 
destructive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  prolific,  that  thev  frequently  dispute 
possession  of  the  ground  with  the  husoandman,  def^  all  his  skill  to  extir- 
pate their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to  leave  his  fields  uncultivated.". 
Svxdnsoji  on  the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals,  p.  87.  See  more 
about  these  insects  in  DarwiWs  Journal^  pp.  37-43 ;  StnUhey's  Bistorv  of 
Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  266.  333-336,  343,  vol.  ii.  pp.  366,  642,  vol.  uu  p. 
876 ;  tS^ina:  and  Martiv£s  Travels  in  Brazil,  voL  i.  p.  259,  vol.  ii.  p.  117 ; 
Cimer,  R^ne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  320. 

>"  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1}  to  2  per  cent.  See  ITCtd' 
lo€h*s  Geog.  Dict.y  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Brazil,  the 
country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  resources  are  most 
powerfiil,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals  are  most 
abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest  rivers, 
and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harboin^, — this  im- 
mense territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the 
size  of  France,  contams  a  population  not  exceeding  six 
millions  of  people.*^ 

These  considerations  suflBciently  explain  why  it  is, 
that  in  the  whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even 
of  the  most  imperfect  civilization  ;  no  evidence  that  the 
people  had,  at  any  period,  raised  themselves  above  the 
state  in  which  they  wiere  found  when  their  country  was 
first  discovered.  But  immediately  opposite  to  Brazil  there 
is  another  country,  which,  though  situated  in  the  same 
continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is  subjected 
to  different  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the  scene 
of  different  social  results.  This  is  the  celebrated  king- 
dom of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern 
tropic,  and  whidi,  from  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was 
naturally  the  only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing 
approaching  to  civilization  could  be  attained.  In  Brazil, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  was  accompanied  by  a  twofold 
irrigation,  arising  first  from  the  immense  river-system 
incidental  to  the  eastern  coast ;  ai^d  secondly,  from  the 
abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade-winds.  From 
this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 
which,  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own 
ends,  stopping  his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had 
it  been  less  excessive,  it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  wo 
have  clearly  seen,  when  the  productive  powers  of  Natuie 

u«  During  the  preseoX  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  di^r- 
entlj  Btated  at  different  times;  the  hichest  computation  being  7,000,000, 
and  the  lowest  4,000,000.  Comp.  ffumicldty  Nouv.  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  855 : 
Gardner's  Braza,  p.  12 ;  M'CvUoch:$  Oeop.  Diet.,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  434. 
Mr.  Walsh  describes  Brazil  as  ''abounding  in  lands  of  the  most  exuberant 
iertilitj,  but  nearly  destitute  of  iuhabita&ts/'  WaJUh'a  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  population  Ws  in- 
creaaed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  ta  be  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
can  only  be  known  approximatively.  In  Alison's  ffistan/,  vol.  z.  p.  229,  the 
number  given  is  5,000,000 ;  but  the  area  also  is  rather  understated. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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are  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to  cope  with  them,  or 
in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  If,  how- 
ever, those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa  ;  where 
the  profusion  of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  pro- 
gress, favoured  it,  by  encouraging  that  accumulation  of 
wealth,  without  some  share  of  which,  progress  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by 
which  civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to 
look,  not  merely  at  the  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may 
be  called  the  manageability  of  Nature  ;  that  is,  we  have 
to  consider  the  ease  with  which  the  resources  may  be 
used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  resources  themselves. 
Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find  that  they 
were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were 
much  less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  far 
more  easy  to  control ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
of  the  climate  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by 
which^  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civili- 
zations were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that  even 
in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the 
south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the 
north  ;  while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural 
coincidence,  both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the 
tropical  line  is  passed ;  the  boundary  of  Mexico  being 
2r  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  21i"  a  laL'^' 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if 
we  compare  Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the 
Old  World  which  have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find, 

^'  Yidaca  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  PemriaB  coast ; 
though  the  oonquasts  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  eminre,  extended  ht 
into  Chili,  and  within  a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  McAdco, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  was  21^  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  l&*  on 
the  Pacific.    Frescc^s  History  of  Mexico,  toI.  i.  p.  2. 
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as  in  all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that 
their  social  phenomena  were  subordinate  to  their  physical 
laws.  In  the  first  place,  the  characteristics  of  their  na- 
tional food  were  precisely  those  met  with  in  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  although  few 
of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
others  exactly  analogous  to  rice  and  dates  ;  that  is  to 
say,  marked  by  the  same  abundance,  by  the  same  faciUty 
of  growth,  and  by  the  same  exuberant  returns  ;  there- 
fore, followed  by  the  same  social  results.  In  Mexico  and 
Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  has  al- 
ways been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  beUeve, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.**®  This,  like  rice 
and  dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate  ;  and 
although  it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  7,000  feet,*®  it  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  pa- 
rallel,**^ and  its  exuberance  rapidly  diminishes  with  the 
diminution  of  temperature.  Thus,  for  example,  in  New 
California  its  average  yield  is  seventy  or  eighty  fold  ; 


lei 


"*  A  quesiioii  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  maize :  Reynier^ 
EcoTuomie  des  Arabes,  pp.  94,  95.  Bat  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem 
to  have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America 
¥ra8  discovered.  Compare  Met/en's  Geography  of  PlarUSy  pp.  44,  303,  304 ; 
Walckenaer's  note  in  Azores  AmSrique  Aieridumate,  vol.  i.  p.  149  ;  Cuvier,  Fro* 
gr^  de»  Sciences  Naturdles^  vol  ii.  p.  364 ;  Cuviery  Eloges  Historiqties,  vol.  ii. 
p.  178  ;  Loudon's  Encydopcedia  of  Agriculture^  p.  829  ;  M^CvUoch's  Diet,  of 
Commerce,  1849,  p.  831.  The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the 
native  Mexican  historian,  show  its  general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards:  aeelxtlUxockitl,  Histoire  de»  CkichinUqueSy 
vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64,  240,  voL  ii.  p.  19. 

"•  *'  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  only  predominates  between  3,000  and  6,000  of  elevation."  Zind" 
^y^  yegetaUe  Kingdom^  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America ;  but  the  Zea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees  **  at  an  elevation  of  3,(K)0  to  4,000  feet."  See  Attsten  on  the 
JForty  Days*  Mattey  in  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1849,  Trans,  of  Sec.  p.  68. 

^  M.  Meyen  (Geo^.  of  Plants,  p.  302)  and  Mr.  Balfour  {Botany^  p.  667) 
suppose  that  in  America  40°  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  its  extensive  cultivation ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  62*,  per- 
haps as  high  as  64%  north  latitude  :  see  Michardson*s  Arctic  Ej^>edition,  1861, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  49,  234. 

**>.'' Sous  la  zone  temp^r^e,  entre  les  33  et  38  degr^s  de  latitude,  par 
exemple  dans  la  Nouvelle  Galifomie,  le  maJts  ne  produit,  en  g^u^ral,  ann^e 
commune,  que  70  £i  80  grains  pour  un."  Humboldt ^  la  NouvdU  Espayne, 
voL  ii.  p.  376. 
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but  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  three  or  four 
hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  &,yourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold.^® 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant 
of  such  extraordinary  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exer- 
cise their  industrious  energies ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  every  opportunity  of  increasing  their  numbers, 
and  thus  producing  a  train  of  social  and  poUtical  conse- 
quences similar  to  those  which  I  have  noticed  in  India 
and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  addition  to 
maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks  are 
applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth 
of  population,  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru  ;  and  al- 
though this  is  denied  by  a  very  high  authority,^;^  there 
is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  that  it  was  found  there  in  great 
abundance  when  the  country  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Europeans.^^  In  Mexico,  potatoes  were  unknown  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  both  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the  ba- 
nana ;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make 

i«  <<  La  f^condit^  du  TlaoUi,  ou  maSs  mezicain,  est  au-delk  de  tout  oe  que 
Ton  peut  imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  feivorisle  par  de  fortes  chaleurs  et 
par  beaucoup  d'humidit6,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  a  trois  metres.  Dans 
les  belles  plaines  qui  s'^tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par 
exemple  duns  les  terres  de  la  grande  m^tairie  de  TEsperanza,  une  fan^gue 
de  mais  en  produit  ^uelquefois  huit  cents.  Des  terrains  fertiles  en  donnent 
ann^e  commune  trois  k  quatre  cents."  Hvmnhcldt,  Now^,  Eimagnt^  vol  ii. 
p.  374.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward :  see  WarcTs  Mexicoy 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America  (Guatemala),  maize  returns 
three  hundred  for  one.  Mexupte  et  GtuUerruda  par  Larenajidiire^  p.  257. 

***  **La  pomme  de  terre  n'est  pas  indig^e  au  P^rou.**  Humbcldty  N<fuv. 
Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Guvier  {Bittoirt  des  Sciences 
NaiwrdleSy  part  ii.  p.  185)  peremptorily  says,  "  U  est  impossible  de  douter 
qu'elle  ne  soit  originaire  du  P^rou  :^'  see  also  his  Eloges  llUtoriqueSy  vol.  ii. 
p.  171.  Compare  Winclder,  Oesch.  der  Botanik,  n.  92  :  **  Von  einem  gewissen 
9arate  unter  den  Qew&chsen  Peru's  mit  dem  Kamen  papas  au^efuhrt.'' 

^**  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  com- 
pare TschudVs  Travds  in  PerUy  pp.  178,  368,  386 ;  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South 
Americay  vol.  i.  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  PerUj  at  the  height  of  13,000 
or  14,000  feet,  a  curious  process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being 
frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  BoUaert  in  Journal  of 
Oeogrctph,  Society y  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 
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them  at  all  credible.  This  remarkable  plant  is,  in  Ame- 
rica, intimately  connected  with  the  physical  laws  of  cli- 
mate ;  since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  importance  for 
the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point.*®  Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than 
fifty  persons  ;  whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown 
with  wheat  in  Europe  will  only  support  two  persons.*^ 
As  to  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  it  is  calculated  that, 
other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  its  produce  is 
forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hun- 
dred mkI  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of  wheat.*®' 
It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt. 
In  these  four  countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in 
Southern  Asia  and  Central  America,  there  existed  an 
amount  of  knowledge,  despicable  indeed  if  tried  by  an 
European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if  contrasted 
with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ad- 
joining and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them 
there  was  the  same  inability  to  diflfuse  even  that  scanty 
civilization  which  they  really  possessed;  there  was  the 
same  utter  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  de- 
mocratic spirit ;  there  was  the  same  despotic  power  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contempt- 
ible subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For,  as  we 
have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  affected 

"*  Humboldt  {Ncuv.  Espoffne,  vol.  ii.  p.  359^  says,  "  partout  ojX  la  chaleor 
mojenne  de  I'ann^e  exokle  vingt-quatre  degrM  centignules,  le  fruit  du  ba* 
nanier  est  un  objet  de  culture  du  plus  grand  int^rdt  pour  la  subsistanoe  de 
lliomme."  Compare  ^u^^^x  Mexico^  p.  281. 

»••  irCrdlock'9  Oeograph.  Diet,,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

>*^  '*  Je  doute  qu'il  existe  uue  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  im 
petit  espace  de  terraiu,  puisee  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourrissante 
aussi  considerable.**  .  .  .  .  ^*Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  ^ 
celui du  froment oomme  133  : 1 — k  celui  des pommes  de  terre  comme  44  : 1.'' 
Humboldty  NouveUe  Eepagne,  voL  ii.  pp.  362,  363.  See  also  FratU's  Bridge^ 
voter  Treatise,  p.  333,  edit.  1845  ;  Preicott*s  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  131, 132 ;  Fres- 
ccWs  Mexico,  vol.  i  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  very  impierfect  ones,  of  tbis 
remarkable  v^etable  may  be  found  in  Ulloa^s  South  America,  vol.  L  pu  74 ; 
and  in  Boyle^e  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  590. 
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by  certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just 
subdivision  of  it.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still 
in  its  infancy/^  it  was  found  impossible  to  struggle  against 
these  physical  agents,  or  prevent  them  from  producing 
those  effects  on  the  social  organization  which  I  have 
attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the 
arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  The  houses  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  filled  with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship;  their  chambers  were  hung  with 
^lendid  tapestries;  their  dresses  and  their  personal  de- 
corations betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense;  their 
jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form ;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  os- 
tentatious prodigality  with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.*^ 
Immediately  below  this  class  came  the  people ;  and  what 
their  condition  was^  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  Peru 
the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid  by  them;  the  nobles 

*•  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astro- 
nomy, which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  h%Te  cultivated  with  considerable 
success.  Compare  the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  Humboldty  N<mvdle  Espa^ftu^ 
vol.  i.  p.  92,  with  PricharcTs  Physical  Hidoru^  vol.  v.  pp.  323, 329  ;  MCvl- 
lohkS  Resfarchts,  pp.  201-225;  LarenandxMs  MexiqtUy  pp.  61,  62;  Hum* 
h6(dC%  Cosmos,  vol,  iv.  p.  466 ;  Jowrrval  of  Oeog.  Society y  vol.  vii.  p.  3. 
However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  accompanied  by 
astrology :  see  Ixtiilxochiky  Histoire  des  CkicninUqueSf  vol.  i.  p.  168,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  94,  111. 

»••  The  works  of  art  produced  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  under- 
rated by  Robertson ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them. 
History  of  America^  book  vii.,  in  Robertson's  Works,  pp.  909,  920.  But 
during  the  present  century  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
subject :  and  in  additimi  to  the  evidence  of  skill  and  costly  extravagance 
collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Peru^  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  142 ;  History  of 
Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  256,  270,  307,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  116),  I  may 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  his- 
torical knowledge^  Humboldt^  NouvdU  EspagiM^  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  and  else- 
where. Compare  Mr.  Pentland*s  observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Titicaca  (Jow,  of  Oeog.  Soc.,  voL  x.  p.  664)  with  JPCvUoh*s 
Researches,  pp.  364-366 ;  Mexiquepar  Larinandi^y,  pp.  41,  42>  66 ;  UUoa^s 
South  America^  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  466. 
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and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.*^  But  as,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  people 
to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which 
was  placed  under  the  entire  command  of  the  state."^  At 
the  same  time,  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware 
that,  with  a  system  like  this,  feelings  of  personal  indepen- 
dence were  incompatible;  they  therefore  contrived  laws 
by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute  matters,  freedom  of 
action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so  shackled,  that 
they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter  their 
clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers. 
To  each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he^  was  to 
follow,  the  dress  he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  be  was  to 
marry,  and  the  amusements  he  was  to  enjoy .^^  Among 
the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs  was  similar ;  the  same 
physical  conditions  being  followed  by  the  same  social 
results.  In  the  most  essential  particular  for  which  history 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.  For  though 
there  were  many  minor  points  of  difference,*^  both  were 

!»  «  xh^  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nohloB,  even  the  public 
fonciioQaries,  and  the  numerous  body  oi  the  priesthood^  were  all  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  whole  duty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  goyem- 
ment  belonged  to  the  people."  Fre$coCi's  Hittory  of  Peru;  i«l.  i.  p.  56. 

>"  Ond^;ardo  empnatically  says,  *'  Selo  el  tralmjo  de  las  personas  era  el 
tributo  que  se  dava,  porque  ellos  ho  poseian  otra  oosa.**  Pre90otf9  Peruy 
voL  i.  p.  67.  Compare  JrCuilok's  Ruearche^i  p.  359.  In  Mexico,  the  state 
of  things  was  just  the  same :  *'  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  ne  poss^dait  point  de 
biens-fonds,  et  qui  ne  iiisait  point  de  commerce,  payait  sa  part  des  taxes  en 
trayaux  de  diffSrents  genres;  c'6tait  par  lui  que  les  terres  de  la  couronne 
6taient  cultiy^es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex6cut^,  et  les  diverses  maiions  appar- 
tenantes  k  I'empereur  oon^ruites  ou  entretenues."  Larenandih't' $  Mexiqtt£y 
p.  39. 

>"  Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  in  troth  perfectly  natural.  He  says  {Hist,  of  Peru,  vol.  i. 
p.  159),  ''  Under  this  extraordinary  polity,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of 
the  socud  refinemente^  well  skilled  in  manufiEtctures  and  agriculture,  were 
unacquainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  money.  They  had  nothing  that 
deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could  ensage 
in  no  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provided  by  Taw. 
l%ey  could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license  from 
the  government.  Thej  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  con- 
oedea  to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries— that  of  selecting  their  own 


wives." 


i»  The  Mexicans  beings  as  Prichard  says  {Physical  History^  vol.  v. 
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agreed  in  this,  that  there  were  only  two  classes — the 
upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the  lower  class  being 
slaves.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico  was  found 
when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans,^^^  and  towards 
which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period. 
And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know, 
from  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  dis- 
affection it  produced  among  the  people  was  one  of  the 
causes  which,  by  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
invaders,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Mexican  empire/^* 
The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more 
striking  becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizations 
which  flourished  anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the 
European  epoch  of  the  human  mind.  The  division  of 
a  nation  into  castes  would  be  impossible  in  the  great 
European  countries;  but  it  existed  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.*'^ 
The  very  same  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru  ;^" 
and  what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of 
society,  is,  that  in  Mexico,  where  castas  were  not  esta- 
blished by  law,  it  was  nevertheless  a  recognised  custom 
that  the  son  should  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father."* 
This  was  the  political  symptom  of  that  stationary  and 

p.  467),  of  a  more  cruel  disposition  than  the  PeniTians;  but  our  infor- 
mation is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  determiae  whether  this  was  mainly 
owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social  ones.  Herder  preferred  the  PeruviaD 
civilization :  ^*  der  gebildetste  Staat  dieses  Welttheils,  Peru."  Ideet^  mr 
Oeschickte  der  MengcKheitt  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

"*  See  in  HwmholdC*  NouvflU  Espagne^  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  sum- 
mary of  the  state  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest :  see  also  History  of  America,  oook  vii.,  in  Robertson's  Works j  p.  907. 

»'*  PrtscoU's  History  of  the  Conmust  of  Mexico y  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Compare  a 
similar  remark  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  Bunsen^s  Egypi^  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

178  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Firdousi ;  'and  his  assei^ 
tion,  putting  aside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  little  of  any  eouBtry 
except  their  own.  According  to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  oaste  in  the 
time  of  Jemsheed,  is  confirmed  by  '*sorae  Mahomedan  authors;"  but  he 
does  not  say  who  they  were.  MalcotnCs  History  of  Persia,  voL  i.  pp.  505, 
506.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  very  unsuccessfully,  to  ascer- 
tain the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  Compare  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  251 ;  Heeren's  African  Natums,  vol.  ii  p.  121 ;  Bun- 
sen^  s  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  Rummohtm  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  2^. 

"'  Prescott's  History  of  Peru,  vol.  u  pp.  143,  156. 

>"  Prescott's  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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conservative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  has 
marked  every  country  in  which  the  upper  classes  have 
monopolized  power.  The  religious  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest 
of  all  the  writers  on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an 
analogy  between  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Hin- 
dostan/^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  ob- 
served among  that  people  a  similar  tendency.  Wilkin- 
son, who  is  weH  known  to  have  paid  ^eat  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says,  that  they  were  more  unwilling 
than  any  other  nation  to  alter,  their  religious  worship  ;^^ 
and  Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years  ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they 
preserved  old  customs,  they  never  acquired  new  ones.  ^ 

^^  "  Les  Am^ricains,  comme  les  habitans  do  rindoustan,  «t  comme  tous 
les  pefaples  qui  ont  g^iui  long-temps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religieux, 
tienneut  avec  une  opiui&tret^  extraordinaire  k  leurs  habitudes,  a  leurs 

moeurs,  iH  leurs  opinions Au  Mcxique,  comme  dans  I'lndoustan,  il 

n'6toit  pas  permis  aox  fiddles  de  changer  la  moindre  chose  aux  figures  des 
idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Azt^ques  et  des  Hindous  6toit 
assuj^ti  k  des  lois  unmuables."  Humboldt,  Nouv.  tspagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  95,  97. 
Target  (CSWnM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  313,  314)  has  some  admirable  remarks  on 
this  fixity  of  opinion  natural  to  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  Herder's 
Ideen  stir  Oeschickte^  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  35 ;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this 
uopliancy  of  thought,  and  adherence  to  old  customs,  which  many  writers 
suppose  to  be  an  eastern  peculiarity,  but  which  is  far  more  widely  spread, 
and  is,  as  Humboldt  clearly  saw,  the  result  of  an  unequal  distribution  of 
power,  compare  Twmer'M  E'mbaMy  to  TtbeL,  p.  41;  Forbes' $  Oriental  Me^ 
moirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  164,  voL  ii.  p.  236 ;  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  ii. 
p.  214 ;  £lpkinstone*s  History  of  India,  p.  48  ;  Otters  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109  ;  TroTisac.  of  Asiatic  Sdcieti/,  vol.  ii.  p.  64 ;  Journal  of  Asiat.  Society, 
yd,  viii.  p.  116. 

"•  ''How  scrupulous  the  Egyptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  new  customs  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods." 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  262.  Compare  p.  275.  Thus,  too. 
M.  Bonsen  notices  "  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old 
manners  and  customs."  Bunsen's  Egifpt,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  some  remarks 
on  the  difference  between  this  spirit  and  the  love  of  novelty  among  the 
Greeks,  in  Bitter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  626,  626. 

*»*  Herodot.  book  ii.  chap.  79 :  irarpiouri  bk  xp^^iuvoi  v6fiouri,  SkXov  ovdtva 
twucriiavToi :  and  see  the  note  in  Baehr,  vol.  i.  p.  660 :  "  vifiovs  priores  inter- 
pretes  explicarunt  cantilenas,  hymnos;  Schweighsauserus  rectius  intellexit 
utstituta  ac  mores.**  In  the  same  way,  in  Timseus,  Plato  represents  an 
Egyptian  priest  saying  to  Solon,  ''EX\rjp€s  dd  Traidcs-  c<rr«,  ytpi^v  di  "FXXrjv 
oim  loTiy.    And  when  Solon  asked  what  he  meant,  Ncoi  cWc,  was  the  reply. 
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In  another  point  of  view,  the  similarity  between  these 
distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since  it  evidently 
arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at 
the  disposal  of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous 
waste  of  labour  which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and 
evidence  of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  those 
temples  and  palaces  that  are  still  found  in  several  parts 
of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Pei-uvians  erected  immense 
buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those  of  Egypt,  and 
which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour  of  the 
people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.^  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown :  but  it  must  have  been 
enormous;  since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron,^®*  were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in 
the  construction  of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged. 
Some  particulars,  however,  have  been  preserved,  fiom 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  on  this  subject.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their  kings :  we  find  that  in 
Peru  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence  occupied,  during 
fifty  years,  20,000  men  ;^®*  while  that  of  Mexico  cost  the 
labour  of  no  less  than  200,000 :  striking  facts,  which,  if 
all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such 
insignificant  purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.'® 

Tckr  ^rvx^i  irdirres*  ovbefiiop  yap  €v  avrais  tx^frt  bi  dpyaiav  wco^v  traXmav  d6^p 
ovii  fidOrffjia  xp^^  irokthv  ovdcv.  Chap.  V.  in  Platonis  Opera^  voL  yii.  p.  242, 
edit.  Bekker,  Land.  1826. 

^  The  Mexicans  appear  to  have  been  even  more  wantonly  prodigal  than 
the  Peruvians.  See,  respecting  their  immense  pyramids,  one  of  which,  Cho- 
lula,  had  a  base  *^  twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,"  M'Cvl' 
loh^B  Retearches^  pp.  252-256 ;  Bullock's  MexvcOy  pp.  111-115, 414 ;  Hu7nbddi^% 
NouveUe  EspaanCy  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241. 

*"  Prescotirs  History  of  Mexico ^  vol.  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.  p.  341 ;  and  Prts- 
eotCs  History  of  PerUy  vol.  i.  p.  145,  See  also  Haily^  Traill  de  MtnSraloffie, 
Paris,  1801,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 

>"  Prescotts  History  of  PerUy  vol,  i.  p.  18. 

"*  Mr.  Presoott  {History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  says,  "  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  time  occupiea  in  buUdiug  this  palace ;  but  200,000  work- 
men, it  is  said,  were  employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs,  like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the 
control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole 
population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the  women,  into  the  public  works. 
The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which  the  world  has  wit- 
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The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of 
unquestioned  credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great 
physical  laws,  which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out 
of  Europe,  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but 
prevented  its  dispersion;  and  thus  secured  to  the  upper 
classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  social  and  political  power.  The  result  was,  that  in  all 
those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  people  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements ;  hence,  the 
basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress 
itself  was  very  insecure.^  When,  therefore,  unfavourable 
circumstances  arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  whole  system  should  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such 
countries,  society,  being  divided  against  itself,  was  unable 
to  stand*  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  before 
the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these  one-sided  and 
irregular  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay ;  so  that  their 
own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders, 
and  secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms, 
which,  under  a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily 
saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations 
exterior  to  Europe  have  been  affected  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  food,  climate,  and  soil.  It  now  remains  for  me 
to  examine  the  effect  of  those  other  physical  agents  to 
which  I  have  given  the  collective  name  of  Aspects  of 
Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive  of  some  very 
wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to 
certain  habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular 

nessed  would  neTer  have  been  reared  bj  the  hands  of  freemen."  The 
Mexican  historian,  Ixtlilzochitl,  gives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal 
palsices.  See  his  HigUnre  des  Chichim^uet,  transhited  by  Temaux-Compans, 
Wris,  1840,  yd.  i.  pp.  257-262,  chap.  xxxviL 

***  Tliis  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M,  Matter,  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  Egjrptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kin^  it  was  found 
impossible  for  the  nation  to  reconstruct  itself.  Matter^  Htstoire  de  VEeole 
d'AUxandrie^  vol.  i.  p.  68;  a  striking  passage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the 
feeling  of  loyulty  decayed,  so  also  did  the  feeling  of  national  power.  Mai- 
eolnCa  HiMory  of  Perda^  vol.  ii.  p.  130^  The  history  of  the  most  civilised 
parts  of  Europe  presents  a  {Hcture  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 
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tone  to  religion,  arts,,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the 
principal  manifestations  of  the  human  mind.  To  ascer- 
tain how  this  is  brought  about,  forms  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  investigations  just  concluded.  For,  as  we 
have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we 
see  that  the  Aspects  of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have 
to  do  with  the  material  interests  of  Man ;  in  the  other 
case,  with  his  intellectual  interests.  The  former  I  have 
analyzed  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  will  allow. ^^  But  the  other, 
namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of  Nature  and 
the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  magnitude, 
and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result; 
and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any 
thing  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope 
to  do  more  than  generalise  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that 
complicated,  but  as  yet  unexplored,  process  by  which  the 
external  world  has  aflFected  the  human  mind,  has  warped 
its  natural  movements,  and  too  often  checked  its  natural 
progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes:  the  first 
class  being  those  which  are' most  likely  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  other  class  being  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  understanding  commonly  so  called, 
that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the  intellect. 
For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding 
each  play  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiliary  to 
each  other,  it  is  also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  understanding  is  too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination 
and  restrain  its  dangerous  license.  The  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  is  to  remedy  this  disproportion,  and 

>*'  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  economical  generalizatioua.  As 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  histories. 
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invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that  authority,  which, 
in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination  exclusively 
possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tyrannize  over 
the  imaginative  ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest; 
but,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  pro* 
bably  an  insoluble  one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  like  sudi  a  state  has  yet  been  seen ;  since,  even 
in  this  age,  when  the  imagination  is  more  under  control 
than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  &r  too  much  power ;  as 
might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  superstitions 
which  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which, 
though  it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the 
independence,  blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the 
originality  of  the  educated  classes. 

Now,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it 
is  evident,  that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of 
great  wonder,  and  whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea 
of  the  vague  and  uncontrollable,  has  a  special  tendency 
to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  bring  under  its  dominion 
the  slower  and  more  deliberate  operations  of  the  under- 
standing. In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting  himself  with 
the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority 
steals  over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obsta- 
cles hem  him  in,  and  limit  his  individual  wilL  His  mind, 
appalled  by  the  indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to 
scrutinize  tne  details  of  which  such  imposing  grandeur 
consists.**  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  works  of  Nature 
are  small  and  feeble,  Man  regains  confidence  :  he  seems 

*^  The  sensation  of  fear,  even  when  there  is  no  danger  becomes  strong 
enough  to  ckstroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  he  felt  See,  for  in- 
stance, a  description  oi  the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in 
Asiatic  Rtuarchu^  vol.  xi.  p.  469 :  "  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place 
himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  scene. 
The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the  progressive  elevation  of  the  intermediate 
hills,  and  the  majestic  splendour  of  the  cloud-capt  Himalaya,  formed  so 
grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  dread 
rather  than  of  pleasure."   Compare  vol.  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1822.    In  the 
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more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he  can,  as  it  were, 
pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every  direction. 
And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 
easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them 
with  minuteness ;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is 
encouraged,  and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appear- 
ances of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  all  the  great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  as- 
pects are  most  sublime,  most  terrible,  and  where  Nature 
is,  in  every  respect,  most  dangerous  to  Man.  Indeed 
generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  external  world 
is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This  holds  good 
not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such  as 
mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of 
occasional  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests, 
hurricanes,  pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions 
very  frequent,  and  very  disastrous.  These  constant  and 
serious  dangers  produce  effects  analogous  to  those  caused 
by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in  so  far,  that  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  ima- 
gination. For  the  pecuhar  province  of  the  imagination 
being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which  is 
unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to 
our  imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this 
kind  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ;  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  in  the  tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to 
triumph.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  will  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity 
of  Man,  earthquakes  are  certainly  among  the  most  strik- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  loss  of  Ufe  which  they  cause,  as  also 

Tyrol,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain -soeneiy 
imbues  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  invention  of 
many  superstitious  legends.  AlUon's  Europe^  vol.  iz.  pp.  79,  80. 
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in  regard  to  their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  always  preceded 
by  atmospheric  changes  which  strike  immediately  at  the 
nervous  system,  and  thus  have  a  direct  physical  tendency 
to  impair  the  intellectual  powers.^  However  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  eflFect  they  produce  in 
encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of  thought. 
The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination  even 
to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.  And  what  is  highly 
curious,  is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feel- 
ings, strengthens  them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  ap- 
pear to  be  more  common  than  in  any  other  country ,^^ 
every  succeeding  visitation  increases  the  general  dismay  ; 
so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes  almost  insupport- 
able."^    The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown  into  a  timid 

"*  "  Une  augmentation  d'61ectricite  s'y  manifesto  aussi  presque  toujours, 
et  ils  8ont  g6n6ralement  annonc^  par  le  mugissement  des  bestiaux,  par 
rinqoi^tude  des  animaux  domestiques,  et  dans  les  homines  par  oette  sorte 
de  malaise  qui,  en  Europe,  pr6cMe  les  orages  dans  les  personnes  nerveuses.  ** 
CuvieTy  Prog,  des  ScienceSy  voL  i.  p.  265.  See  also  on  tnis  "  Vorgefuhl,"  the 
observation  of  Von  Hoff,  in  Mr.  Mallet's  valuable  essay  on  earthquakes 
{BrU,  Assoc,  for  1850,  p.  68)  ;  and  the  '*  foreboding**  in  Tschiuli*s  Fern,  p. 
165 ;  and  a  letter  in  Nichols's  lUustratmis  of  the  Eighteenth  Century y  vol.  iv. 
p.  504.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  electricity  is 
noticed  in  Baiewell's  Geology,  p.  434. 

"•  "Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tre- 
mendous visitation  of  earthquakes.*'  Mcculloch's  Qeoq.  Diet.  1849,  voL  ii. 
p.  499.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Travds  in  Peru,  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  ^'at  an  average 
forty-five  shocks  may  be  counted  on  in  the  year.  **  See  also  on  the  Peruvian 
earthquakes,  pp.  43,  75,  87,  90. 

^  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening 
effect  of  habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Peru,  p.  170),  describing  the  panic,  says,  "  no 
fEMtuliarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling.  **  Seale  (South-Sea 
Whaling  Voyage,  Lond.  1839,  p.  205)  writes,  |<  It  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the 
eftener  the  natives  of  the  place  feel  those  vibrations  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons  do  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dismay  every  time  the  shock 
is  repeated,  so  that  aged  people  oft^i  find  the  terror  a  slight  shock  will  pro- 
duce almost  insupportable.**  Compare  Darwin^s  Journal,  pp.  422,  423.  So, 
too,  iu  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  "  the  na- 
tlveft  are  ^th  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more 
alarmed  by  them.'*  Wards  Mexico^  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  On  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  fear  caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by 
Osiander  in  Burdock* s  Physidogie  comme  Science  d*  Observation,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
223,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be  not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  in- 
creased by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  speculative  reasoners  unac- 
quainted with  the  evidence ;  and  we  find,  in  &ct,  that  the  Pyrrhonists 
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and  anxious  state  ;  and  men  witnessing  the  most  serious 
dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inabiUty, 
and  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources/^  In  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a 
beUef  in  supernatural  interference  actively  encouraged. 
Human  power  failing,  superhuman  power  is  called  in; 
the  mysterious  and  the  invisible  are  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people  those  feelings 
of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  superstition  is 
based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.^^ 

Further  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Eu- 
rope, where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking 
extremely  rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  great  countries  ;  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  super- 
stition is  most  rife,  and  the  superstitious  classes  most 
powerful.  Those  were  the  countries  where  the  clergy 
first  established  their  authoiity,  where  the  worst  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition 
has  during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold. 
To  this  may  be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of 
the  connexion  between  these  physical  phenomena  and  the 
predominance  of  the  imagination.  Speaking  generally, 
the  fine  arts  are  addressed  more  to  the  imagination ;  the 
sciences  to  the  intellect.*^     Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 

asserted  that  ol  yovv  o-fto-fioi  vap*  oU  awrx^s  OTroreXovvrot,  ov  BavfiaCovraf 
ov^  6  fjXiofy  oTi  Koff  rifUpap  Sparai,  IHoff,  Laert.  de  Vitts  Fhilot.  lib.  ix.  6^;m. 
87,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 

'*^  Mr.  Stephens,  who  giyes  a  striking  description  of  an  earthquake  in 
Central  America,  emphatiodly  sa^s,  **  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing 
before.*'  Stepkena's.  ventral  Am^ncay  vol.  i.  p.  383.  See  also  the  account  of 
the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  an  earthquake,  in  Tranaac,  o/Soc.  of 
Bomhay,  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  and  the  note  at  p.  105. 

i**  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  in 
Lyell's  admirable  work.  Principles  of  Gedogyy  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on 
the  origin  of  earthquakes  in  Meausoore,  Uistoire  Critique  de  Manich^e,  vol.  i. 
p.  243. 

>^  The  greatest  men  in  science,  and  in  fact  all  very  great  men,  have  no 
doubt  been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  art 
the  imagination  plays  a  fax  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  science ;  and  this 
is  what  I  mean  to  express  by  the  proposition  in  the  text.     Sir  David  Brew- 
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all  the  greatest  painters,  and  nearly  all  the  greatest  sculp- 
tors, modem  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  produced 
by. the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to 
science,  Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicu- 
ous ability ;  but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion 
small  when  compared  with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  literature  of  those  two  countries 
is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their  schools  have  proceeded 
some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world  has  ever  seen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history 
of  the  natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit ; 
not  one  man  whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge.^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when 
they  are  very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,^^ 
and  by  encouraging  superstition,  •  discourage  knowledge, 
may  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  one  or  two  addi- 
tional facts.  Among  an  ignorant  people,  there  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangere  to  supernatural 
intervention  ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment  being  thus 
aroiised,^*^  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the  danger 

ster,  indeed^  thinks  that  Newton  was  deficient  in  imagination  :  ^'  the  weak- 
ness of  his  imaginative  powers.'*  Brewster' a  Life  of  NewUm^  1855,  vol.  ii.  p. 
133.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  question  in  a  note ;  but  to  my 
apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  ever  had  an  imagi- 
nation more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

1*^  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain, 
might  be  extended  even  further  than  he  has  done.  See  Ticknor^s  History  of 
SwmiMh  LkenUwre^  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223.  He  says,  p.  237,  that  in  1771, 
the  University  of  Salamanca  being  urged  to  teach  the  physical  sciences, 
replied,  "  Newton  teaches  nothing  that  would  make  a  good  logician  or 
metaphysician,  and  Oassendi  and  Descartes  do  not  agree  so  well  with  re- 
vealed truth  as  Aristotle  does." 

^  In  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  vi.  pp.  35,  36,  there  is  a  good  instance  of 
wtk  earthquake  giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  154- 
157 ;  and  compare  €oUman*s  Mythology  of  the  HmduSy  p.  17. 

^"  See,  for  example,  Asiatic  Besearches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  56,  57,  vol.  vii.  p.  94  ; 
and  the  effect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  ofOeograpk,  Society,  vol.  v. 
p.  388.  See  also  voL  xx.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  in  Tennemann*s  Oes9hichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
Compare  the  use  the  clergy  made  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  (  WheatorCs 

VOL.  I.  I 
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is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Ma- 
labar ;^^  and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  condition  of  barbarous  tribes.*^  Indeed, 
so  far  is  this  carried,  that  in  some  countries  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  feelings  of  reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  reptiles  ;  the  mischief  these  ani- 
mals inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity  they  enjoy.** 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had 
to  struggle  with  inniunerable  diflSculties  unknown  to  the 
temperate  ione.  where  European  civilisation  has  long  flour- 
ished. The  devastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the 
ravages  of  hurricanes,  tempests,  earthquakes,*^^  and  similar 
perils,  constantly  pressed  upon  them,  and  aflected  the  tone 

History  of  the  Nortbmen^jp.  42)  ;  and  see  further  Raffles'  History  of  Java, 
vol.  L  pp.  29,  274,  and  TsckudCs  Peru,  pp.  64,  167,  171. 

^"  The  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forests,  says  Mr.  Edye,  **  worship  and  re- 
spect every  thing  from  which  they  apprehend  danger.  '*  Edye  on  the  Cocut  of 
Malabar y  in  Jowmal  of  Asiatic  Society ,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

*•*  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Historyy  vol.  iv.  p.  601)  says,  "  The  tiger  is 
worshipped  by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Garudus.'' 
Compare  Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  vL  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrowa 
themselves,  this  feeling  is  so  strong,  tnat ''  the  timer's  nose  strung  round  a 
woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great  preservative  in  diildbirth.  **  (7o&- 
marCs  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^  p.  321.  The  "Seiks  have  a  curious  supersti* 
tion  respectiog  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  (Bumes*  Bokhara^  1834,  voL  iiL 
p.  140) ;  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  punishment 
for  irreligion.    Btfchanan^s  Jowmey  through  the  Mysore^  voL  iL  p.  385. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  ibr  superstitious  reasons,  most  un- 
willing to  destroy  tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages.  MarsdevCs 
History  of  Sumairay  pp.  149,  254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Kamtschat- 
kans  says,  "  Besides  the  above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard 
to  several  animals  from  which  they  apprehend  danger."  Grieves  History  of 
Kamtschatkay  p.  205.  Bruce  mentions  that  in  Abyssinia,  hysenas  are  con- 
sidered ''  enchanters  ;*'  and  the  inhabitants  "  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a 
hysBoa  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a  priest."  Murray's 
Life  of  Bruccy  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears  (ErmarCs 
Sweriay  vol.  L  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43) ;  also  the  extensively-diffused  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements  are  well  calculated  to  inspire 
fear,  and  therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger  apprehended 
from  noxious  reptiles  is  connect^  with  the  Dews  of  the  Zendavesta.  See 
Matter's  Histoire  du  Gnosticismey  vol.  i.  p.  380,  Paris,  1828. 

^1  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in 
Sumbawa,  which  shook  the  ground  *'  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference," and  the  detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970 
geographical  miles.  JSomermUe's  Connexion  of  thi  Physical  Sciences,  p.  283 ; 
Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  190;  Low^s  Sarawak^  p.  10;  BakewdVs 
Geology y  p.  438. 
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of  their  national  character.  For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was 
the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience.  The  real  mischief 
was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the  mind,  associations 
which  made  the  imagination  predominate  over  the  under- 
standing ;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ence instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which  encouraged 
a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how 
active  this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few 
exceptions,  health  is  more  precarious,  and  disease  more 
common,  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temperate  ones.  Now, 
it  has  been  often  observed,  and  indeed  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men  more  prone  to  seek 
supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  So  com- 
plete is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sud- 
den approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this 
subject  the  reason  is  perfectly  silent ;  the  imagination, 
therefore,  is  uncontrolled.  *The  operation  of  natural  causes 
being  brought  to  an  end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed 
to  begin.  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  increases  in  any  coun- 
try the  amount  of  dangerous  disease,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  strengthen  superstition,  and  aggrandize  the 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  This 
principle  is  so  universal,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  fatal,  and  especially  those 
which  have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In 
Europe  it  used  to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  anger  ;^  and  this  opinion, 

*"  In  the  sixteenth  century,  **  Les  difif^rentes  sectes  s'accord^rent  n^n- 
moins  ^  r^arder  les  maladies  graves  et  daugereuses  comme  uu  effet  imm^diat 
de  la  puissance  divine ;  id6e  que  Femel  contrihua  encore  h,  r6pandre  da  van- 
tage. On  trouve  dans  Par6  plusieurs  passages  de  la  Bible,  cit6s  pour  prouver 
que  la  colore  de  Dieu  est  la  seule  cause  de  la  peste,  qu'ellei  sumt  pour  pro- 
Yoquer  ce  fleau,  et  aue  sans  elle  les  causes  ^loign6es  ne  sauraient  agir." 
^rengdy  Higtoire  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  l!he  same  learned  writer 
says  of  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  372),  *'D'apr^  Tesprit  g6n6ralement  r6- 
pandu  dans  oes  sidles  de  barbarie,  on  croyait  la  l^pre  envoy^e  d'une  maui^re 
immMiate  par  Dieu."    See  also  pp.  145,  346,  431.    Bishop  Heber  says  that 
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though  it  has  long  been  dying  away,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct even  in  the  most  civilized  countries.*"  Superstition 
of  this  kind  vrill  of  course  be  strongest,  either  where  me- 
dical knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  where  disease  is 

the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  ca^te  and  of  the  risht  of  possessing  property, 
because  they  are  objects  of  *  *  Heaven's  wrath."  H^et^s  Journey  through  Indux^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.  On  the  Jewish  opinion,  see  Le  CUrc.  Biblioth^que  UniveradU^ . 
vol.  iv.  p.  402,  Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  JUavry, 
lAgendes  PiettseSy  p.  68,  Paris,  1843 :  though  M.  Mauiy  ascribes  to  *'  les 
idles  orientales  revues  par  le  christianisme,"  what  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
a  much  wider  principle. 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  theological 
theory  of  disease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  by  the  middle,  or  at  all  events  the  latter  half,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost  all  its  partizans  among  scientific  men.  At 
present  it  still  lingers  on  among  the  vulgar ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of  other  persons  little  acquainted 
with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  England,  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  strong 
for  such  efforts  to  succeed :  and  it  may  be  Kifely  predicted  that  men  wiU 
never  return  to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former 
ignorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite, 
and  of  their  antagonism,  to  all  scientific  investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter 
written  in  1832  by  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman^f  some  accomplishments,  and  not 
devoid  of  influence,  {Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Orant,  Loudon,  1844,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states  that  "  it  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to 
indulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  speculation  and  conjecture  about  a  disease 
so  evidently  a  peculiar  infliction,  and  different  from  all  other  modes  of  suf- 
fering  hitherto  known.''  This  desire  to  limit  human  speculation,  is  precisely 
the  feeling  which  long  retained  Europe  in  darkness ;  smce  it  effectually  pre- 
vented those  free  inquiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  snow- 
ledge  we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  curious 
instance  of  the  transitionary  state  through  which  the  mind  was  passing  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great 
liberating  movement  of  the  next  age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the 
question,  namely  the  theological  and  the  scientific,  adds,  '^and  it  is  the 
less  likely  that  these  sweeping  and  contagious  maladies  should  be  always 
sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men,  because  1  remember  to  have  read 
in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts,  so 
some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  animals  of  very  little  consideration 
or  use  to  men,  as  cats,  &o" 

"  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  1  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in 
the  controversy  about  the  origin  of  the  plague,  namely  whether  it  be  natural 
or  supernatural,  neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ; 
since  it  is  very  possible  that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without 
an  extraordinary,  though  perhaps  not  immediate,  interposition  of  Almighty 
God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced 
by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural  causes."  Dtscourse  on  the  Air,  in 
BovUb  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  ^^Neilher  of  the  contending  parties  is  alUh 
geiker  in  the  right  /** — an  instructive  passage  towards  understanding  the  com- 
promising spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  standing  midway,  as  it  did,  be- 
tween the  credulity  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth. 
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most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme  ;  and  even  where 
only  one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irre- 
sistible, that,  I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who 
do  not  ascribe  to  their  good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extra- 
ordinary diseases,  but  even  many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to 
which  they  are  liable.*** 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfavour- 
able influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phe- 
nomena exercised  over  the  human  mind.     For  those  parts 

**  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of 
interest,  that  I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able 
to  collect :  and  whoever  will  compare  the  following  passages  may  satisfy 
himself  that  there  is  in  every  part  of  the  world  an  intimate  relation  between 
ignorance  respecting  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the 
belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by  supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured 
by  it.  Bwicn^s  Sindhj  p.  146,  London,  1851  ;  EuWs  Poltfnedan  RetMrcheSy 
▼ol.  i.  p.  395,  vol.  iii  pp.  36,  41,  vol.  iv.  pp.  293,  334,  375 ;  (Mien's  WorkSy 
Edinb.  1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,434  ;  Bsquirolf  Maladies  MerUales,  vol.  i.  pp.  274, 
482  ;  CahaniSy  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  277 ;  Volnevy  Vomge  en 
Sme^  vol.  i.  p.  426  ;  Twmer's  Mmhassy  to  Tibet,  p.  104 ;  Symes  Enwassy  to 
Amy  vol.  ii^.  211 ;  Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  282,  283,  332,  333  ; 
Renouardy  Histoire  de  la  MSdeciney  vol.  i.  p.  398  :  BroussaiSy  Examtn  des  Doc- 
trines MSdicaleSy  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262  ;  Qrat^s  History  of  Oreecey  vol.  i.  p.  485 
^mpare  p.  251,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  213)  ;  Grieve' s  History  of  Kamtsckaikay  p.  217 ; 
Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  10  ;  Buchanan's  North- American  Indtan^Sy 
pp.  256,  257 ;  HaikeU's  North- A^nerican  Indians,  pp.  36,  37,  388,  393,  394  ; 
Catlin's  North-American  IndianSy  vol.  i.  pp.  35-41  ;  Brings  on  the  Aboriginal 
Tribes  oflndiay  in  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc,  "for  1850,  p.  172  ;  Transactions  of 
Soc,  ofjDombay,  voL  ii.  p.  30;  PercivaVs  (JeyloUy  p.  201 ;  Buchanan's  Journey 
tkrwigk  the  Mvsorey  vol.  u.  pp.  27,  162,  286,  528,  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  188,  253 
<B0,  too,  M.  dheoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  I'Organisationy  vol.  iii.  p. 
380,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  monstrous  births, 
the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — ^'de  V^  aussi  Tintervention  sup- 
posee  de  la  divinity  ;**  and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  Burdaaiy 
Train  de  PhysvoLogity  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soc,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
113)  ;  Ellis's  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225 ;  PrichanTs  Phy- 
sical History,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  v.  p.  492 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Sodety,  vol.  iii. 
p.  230,  vol.  iv.  p.  158 ;  Asiatic  ResearcheSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  156,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
56,  58,  74,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  215,  280;  Neander's  History  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 19  ;  Crawfurd^s  History  of  the  Indian  Archipdago,  vol.  i.  p.  328 ;  Loy?*s 
Satntwaky  pp.  174,  261 ;  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  229 ;  Mariner* s  Tonga 
Isiandsy  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  350-360, 374,  438,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  230  ;  Hue's  Travds 
in  Tartary  atta  Thibet,  vol.  i.  pp.  74-77  ;  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  Sahara, 
Tol.  i.  p.  27 ;  M^CuUoh's  Researmes,  p.  105 ;  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  41, 
ToL  iv.  p.  ^30,  vol.  xiv.  p.  37.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare  Spence, 
Origin  of  the  Laws  ofEuropCy  p.  322 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  Englandy  vol.  iii.  p, 
443 ;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  p.  255  ;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarksy  vol  i.  pp.  265,  266, 
which  may  oe  illustrated  by  the  '*  sacred"  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt  epi- 
lepsy :  see  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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of  Asia  where  the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are, 
from  various  physical  causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe.*®*  This  fact  alone  must 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  the  national  cha- 
racter,*^ and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  aided  hv  those  other 
circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  great 
plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  roost  part,  proceeded  from  the  East, 
which  is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are 
most  fatal  Indeed,  of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing 
in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is  indigenous ;  and  the  worst  of 
them  were  imported  from  tropical  countries  in  and  after 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.*®' 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the 
civilizations  exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the 
materials  now  existing,  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  this 
vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and  show  how  in 
Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically  op- 
posite, and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural 
phenomena  is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and 
embolden  the   understanding  :   thus  inspiring  Man  with 

^  Heat,  moisture,  and  consequent  rapid  deoomposition  of  v^etable 
matter,  are  certainly  among  the  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  ITol' 
land'a  Medical  Note9y  p.  477 ;  M^WiUiam^s  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger^ 
pp.  167,  186  ;  Sinwn^s  Pathology y  p.  26&  j  Forry^B  Cltmate  and  its  Endemic 
InfkumceSy  p.  158.  M.  Lepelletier  says,  rather  vaguely  {Physiologie  MSdicale, 
vol.  iv.  p.  627),  that  the  temperate  zones  are  ^'mvorables  ^  Texercice  com- 
plet  et  r^gulier  des  ph6nom^es  vitaux." 

**•  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  for,  as  Charle* 
Toiz  says  with  great  frankness,  ''  pestilences  are  the  harvests  of  the  ministers 
of  God."  Southey's  History  cf  BrasUy  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

*'  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some 
of  whidi,  such  as  the  small*  pox,  have  passed  m>m  epidemics  into  endemics, 
compare  Eiwydop,  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  4to,  1847,  p.  728  ;  Transactiwhs  of 
Asiatic  Society y  vol.  iL  pp.  64,  66 ;  Michadis  on  the  Laws  ofMoseSy  voL  iii* 
p.  313 ;  Sprengdy  Histoire  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  196 ;  WaUaoe^t 
Dissertation  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  82 ;  tiuetianay  Amst.  1723, 
pp.  132-135 ;  Sanders  on  the  Small-PoXy  Edinb.  1813,  pp.  3-4 ;  Wilks*s  Hist, 
of  the  South  of  India^  vol.  iii.  pp.  16-21 ;  Clot-Bey  de  la  Peste^  Paris,  1840, 
p.  227. 
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confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  fkcilitating  the  in- 
crease of  his  knowledge,  by  encouraging  that  bold,  inquisi- 
tive, and  scientific  spirit,  which  is  constantly  advancing, 
and  on  which  all  future  progress  must  depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the 
way  in  which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization 
of  Europe  has  diverged  from  ail  others  that  preceded  it. 
To  do  this,  would  require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought 
to  which  hardly  any  single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  perception  of  a  large  and  general 
truth,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  follow  out  that  truth  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence  as  will 
satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are  able  to 
discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a  mere 
relation  of  events,  will  at  once  xmderstand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions ;  and 
that  when  the  theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  ex- 
ceptions may  be  innumerable,  and  yet  the  theory  remain 
perfectly  accurate.  The  two  fundamental  propositions 
which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are,  1st,  That  there 
are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on;  the  human 
mind  by  exciting  the  imagination  ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  Europe  than 
in  it.  If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably 
follows,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has 
received  the  stimulus,  some  specific  efiects  must  haive  been 
produced ;  unless,  indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutraUzed 
by  other  causes.  Whether  or  not  there  have  been  anta- 
gonistic causes,  is  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions  just  stated.  In 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  generalization  is 
complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave  it  as 
it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erro- 
neously stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those 
who  dislike  the  conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put 
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forward,  it  does  seem  advisable  that  a  few  instances  should 
be  given  of  their  actual  working :  and  I  will,  therefore, 
briefly  notice  the  eifects  they  have  produced  in  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Literature,  Religion,  and  Art.  In  each 
of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  how 
the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the  Aspects  of 
Nature ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry,  I  will 
take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances  on  each  side,  and 
compare  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with 
those  of  the  intellect  of  India  :  these  being  the  two  coun- 
tries respecting  which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and 
in  which  the  physical  contrasts  are  most  stnking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
even  during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the 
imagination.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact 
that  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  prose  com- 
position ;  all  the  best  writers  having  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry,  as  being  most  congenial  to  the  national  habits 
of  thought.  Their  works  on  grammar,  on  law,  on  history, 
on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on  geography,  and  on  me- 
taphysics, are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are  put  together  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  system  of  versification.**     The  con- 

**  "  So  verwandeU  das  geistige  Leben  des  Hindu  sich  in  wahre  Poesie, 
und  das  bezetchuende  Merkmal  seiner  gauzen  Bildung  ist :  Herrschaft  der 
Einbildungskraft  Ciber  deu  Verstaud ;  im  fferaden  Gegensatz  mit  der  Bil- 
dung des  Kuropaers,  deren  all^emeiner  Oharakter  in  der  Herrschaft  des 
Verstandes  Hber  die  Einbildungskraft  besteht.  Es  wird  dadurch  begreiflich, 
dass  die  Literatur  der  Hindus  nur  eiue  poetische  ist ;  das  sie  fiberreich  an 
Dichterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissenschs^tlicheu  Schriften  sind ;  dass  ihre 
heiligen  Schriften,  ihre  Gesetze  und  Sagen  poetisch,  und  grSsstentheils  iu 
Versen  geschrleben  sind ;  ja  dass  Lehrbiicher  der  Grammatik,  der  HeiU 
kunde,  der  Mathematik  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Versen  verfasst  sind." 
Rhodfy  Rdigiost  Bildung  der  HindtM,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told 
respecting  one  of  their  most  celebrated  metaphysical  systems,  that  ''  the 
best  text  of  the  Sanchya  is  a  short  treatise  in  verse."  Ccl^rooke  on  the  Phi- 
loiophy  of  the  Hindus^  in  Traruiactions  of  Asiatic  Society ^  voL  i.  p.  23.  And 
in  another  place  the  same  high  authority  says  (Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  x. 
p.  439),  "  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other  sciences  are  almost  entirely 
composed  in  this  easy  verse.*'    M.  Klaproth,  in  an  analysis  of  a  Sanscrit  his- 

*  "  ns  hindoueSy 
Paris,  1825, 
**  Les  philo- 

sophes  indiens,  comme  s*ils  ne  pouvaient  6cbapper  aux  influences  po^tiques 
de  leur  climat,  traitent  les  questions  de  la  m^tapnysique  le  plus  abstraite  par 
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sequence  is,  that  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that 
the  Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more 
complicated  than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the 
European  languages,^ 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  Uterature  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit 
For  it  is  ng  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  that  literature 
every  thing  is  calculated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open 
defiance.  An  imagination,  luxuriant  even  to  disease, 
runs  riot  on  every  occasion.  This  is  particularly  seen 
in  those  productions  which  are  most  eminently  national, 
such  as  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharat,  and  the  Puranas 
in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geographi- 
cal and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few 
examples  of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  au- 
thoritative books,  will  supply  the  means  of  instituting  a . 
comparison  with  the  totally  opposite  condition  of  the 
European  intellect,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  creduUty  can  proceed,  even  among  a 
civilized  people.^^^ 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has 
distorted  truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much 
harm  as  an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  re- 
Terence  for  antiquity  is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of 

similitudes  et  m^taphores."  Compare  yol.  vi.  p.  4,  '*  le  g^nie  indien  9i 
po^que  et  si  religieux ;"  and  see  C<msin,  Hist,  de  la  FhUoiophiey  II.  s^rie, 
vol.  i.  p.  27. 

"®  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  **  pre- 
sented an  equal  variety  of  poetic  oompositions.  The  various  metres  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  filled  Europe  with  astonishment;  hut  what  are 
these,  compared  with  the  extensive  range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three 
classes  of  poetical  writing  ?*'  YaUs  on  Sanscrit  Alliteration^  in  Asiatic  Re- 
tea^diesy  vol.  xz.  p.  159,  Calcutta,  1836.  See  also  on  the  Sanscrit  metres, 
p.  321,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  vol.  x.  pp.  389-474.  On  the  metrical 
system  of  the  Yedas,  see  Mr.  Wilson^s  note  in  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  ii. 
p.  135. 

**•  In  Europe,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volume,  the 
credulity  was  at  one  time  extraordinary ;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous, 
and  barbarism  is  always  credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  ga* 
ihered  from  Indian  literature,  will  be  taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered 
people,  written  in  a  language  extremely  rich,  and  so  highly  polished,  that 
some  competent  judges  have  declared  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Greek. 
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reason,  and  is  merely  the  indulgence  of  a  poetic  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was  compara- 
tively speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been  far 
stronger  than  it  now  is  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground ; 
so  that  veneration  for  the  past,  wiU  be  succeeded  by  hope 
for  the  future.  But  formerly  the  veneration  was  supreme, 
and  innumerable  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture and  popular  creed  of  every  country.  It  is  this,  for 
instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their  notion  of 
a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  un- 
known. It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their 
idea  of  the  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and 
of  his  subsequent  fall  from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is 
this  same  principle  which  diflFused  a  belief  that  in  the 
olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more  virtuous  and  happy, 
but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us, 
their  feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagi- 
nation in  spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the 
strength  of  such  opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one 
of  the  standards  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  imaginative  faculties.  Applying  this  test  to 
the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The  marvellous 
feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books  abound, 
are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them ;  but  there 
is  one  class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth 
attention,  and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to 
the  extraordinary  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have 
attained  in  former  times.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of 
the  human  race  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  was  the 
natural  product  of  those  feelings  which'  ascribed  to  the 
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ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the  modems  ;  and 
this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian,  and  in 
many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared 
with  what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On 
this,  as  on  every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus 
distanced  all  competition.  Thus,  among  an  immense 
number  of  similar  facts,  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  an- 
cient times  the  duration  of  the  life  of  common  men  was 
80,000  years,*"  and  that  holy  men  lived  to  be  upwards  of 
100,000.^*  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  little  later ; 
but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.*"  Of 
one  king,  whose  name  was  Yudhishthir,  it  is  casually  men- 
tioned that  he  reigned  27,000  years;"*  while  another, 
called  Alarka,  reigned  66,000.*^*  They  were  cut  off  in 
their  prime,  since  there  are  several  instances  of  the  early 
poets  living  to  be  about  half-a-million.*^*  But  the  most 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very  shining  character  in 
Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  person  the  func- 
tions of  a  king  and  a  saint.  This  eminent  man  lived 
in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed, 
long  in  the  land;  since,  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was 
two  million  years  old  :  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years  ; 

">  "  The  limit  of  life  was  80,000  years."  Amatic  Ruearckes,  vol.  xvi, 
p.  456,  Oalcatta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan 
divines,  according  to  whom  men  formerly  *'  parvenaient  ^  Vkge  de  80,000 
ftDS."  Journal  AsuUiqtief  I.  s^rie,  voL  iii.  p.  199,  Paris,  1823. 

«M  "  Den  Hindu  macht  dieser  Widerspruch  nicht  verlegren,  da  er  seine 
Heiligen  100,000  Jahre  und  lan^r  leben  iksst. "  Bhode,  Rdi^,  Bildwn^  der 
Hinau9^  yoL  i.  p.  175. 

'"  in  the  IkJnstany  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  world,  that  *'  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age,  extended  to  one 
hundred  thousand  common  years." 

*>«  Wilford  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  242)  savs,  ^'  When  the  Puranics 
q>eak  of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  Accord- 
ing to  them.  King  Yudhishthir  reigned  seven-and-twenty  thousand  years." 

*"  '*  For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  youthful 
monarch  except  Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth. "   Vishim  Pwrana,  p.  408. 

^*  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Chronology  in  Works 
of  Sir  W,  JoTieSj  vol.  i.  p.  325,  we  hear  of  ^  a  conversation  between  Valmio 

and  Vyasa, two  bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of 

864,000  years."    This  passage  is  also  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 
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having  done  which,  he  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered 
on  for  100,000  years  more.*" 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the 
Hindus  refer  every  thing  important  to  the  most  distant 
periods ;  and  they  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  abso- 
lutely bewildering.^®  Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called 
the  Institutes  of  Menu,  is  certainly  less  than  3000  years 
old  ;  but  the  Indian  chronologistsf  so  for  from  being  sa- 
tisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that  the  sober 
European  mind  finds  a  difiiculty  even  in  conceiving.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes 
were  revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years 
before  the  present  era.^^ 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that 
straining  after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the 
present,  which  characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian 
intellect.  Not  only  in  Uterature,  but  also  in  religion  and 
in  art,  this  tendency  is  supreme.  To  subjugate  the  un- 
derstanding, and  exalt  the  imagination,  is  the  universal 
principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theology,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of  their  tem- 
ples, we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects'  of 
the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they 
strive  to  reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they 
owe  the  leading  pecuUarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by 

»'  ^<  He  was  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  there- 
fore entitled  Prathama-Raja,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathnma  Jina,  and 
Prathama  Tirthancara.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  age 
was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned  6,300,000  years,  and  then  resigned  his 
empire  to  his  sons  :  and  having  employed  100,000  years  in  passing  through 
the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed  from  tliis  world  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada."  Asiatic  E^seajvkeSy  vol.  ix.  p.  305. 

2M  <*  Speculationen  uber  Zahlen  sind  dem  luder  so  geiaufig,  dass  selbst 
die  Sprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  fur  eine  Unitat  mit  63  Nullen,  namlich 
Asanke,  eben  weil  die  Berechnung  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Gr6s8en 
nothwendig  machte,  denn  jene  eiumchen  1 2,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Volke, 
welches  so  geme  die  h()ohstm^gliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  iibertragen 
mdgte,  viel  zu  geringe  zu  seyn.*'  Bohlen^  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

«"  Elphinsttyne's  History  of  India,  p.  136,  "  a  period  exceeding  4,320,000 
multiplied  by  six  times  seventy-one. " 
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comparing  it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In 
,  Greece,  we  see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India. 
The  works  of  nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  mag-, 
nitude,  are  in  Greece  far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every 
way  less  threatening  to  man.  In  the  great  centre  of 
Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the  human  race  are 
confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  surrounding 
phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty 
rivers,  which  no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and 
which  no  bridge  has  ever  been  able  to  span.  There  too 
are  impassable  forests,  whole  countries  lined  with  inter- 
minable jungle,  and  beyond 'them,  again,  dreary  and 
boundless  deserts;  all  teaching  Man  his  own  feebleness, 
and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tem- 
pests far  more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe, 
and  of  such  sudden  violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  their  elfects.  And  as  if  in  those  regions  every 
thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity  of  Man,  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a 
rpfuge,  which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.^ 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely 
diflFerent,  that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed. 
Greece,  like  India,  forms  a  peninsula ;  but  while  in  the 
Asiatic  country  every  thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the 
European  country  every  thing  is  small  and  feeble.  The 
whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  somewhat  less  than 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,*^^  that  is,  about  a  fortieth  part 

"•  Symes  {Emham/  to  Ava,  vol.  iii.  p.  278)  says :  **  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  whole  range  of  our  contiuental  territory, 
there  is  not  a  single  harbour  capable  of  afifording  shelter  to  a  vessel  of  500 
tons  burden.'*  Indeed,  according  to  Percival,  there  is,  with  the  exception 
of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  **  either  on  the  Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in 
which  8hips  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.*'  PercivaTs  Account 
of  Ceylon^  pp.  2,  15,  66. 

"*  *^  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal."  Qrote'B 
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of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.*^  Situated  in  the  most 
accessible  part  of  a  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on 
the  east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the 
south  with  Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less 
numerous  than  in  the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate 
was  more  healthy  ;^  earthquakes  were  less  frequent ; 
hurricanes  were  less,  disastrous  ;  wild-beasts  and  noxious 
animals  less  abundant.  In  regard  to  the  other  great 
features,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  highest  mountains 
in  Greece  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Himalaya,  so  that 
nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.^  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those 
imposing  volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  but  Nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish,  that 
neither  in  Northern  nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find 
any  thing  beyond  a  few  streams,  which  are  easily  forded, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  the  summer  season,  are  frequently 
dried  up.^ 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena 
of  the  two  countries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  differences 
in  their  mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise 
partly  from  what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the 
mind,  and  partly  from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by 

HUtory  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  302  ;  and  the  same  remark  in  ThiHwaU's  HU- 
tory  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  and  in  Heeren's  Ancient  Greece,  1845,  p.  16. 
M.  Heeren  says,  *'  But  even  if  we  add  all  the  islands,  its  square  contents 
are  a  third  less  than  those  of  Portugal. " 

^  The  area  of  Hindostan  being,  according  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch  {Geog. 
Diet.  1849,  vol.  L  p.  993),  "between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles." 

^  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the 
country  was  subsequently  ravaged,  were  comparatively  little  Known  :  see 
ThirlwaWs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  vol.  viii.  p.  471.  This  may 
be  owing  to  large  cosmical  causes,  or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  different 
forms  of  pestilence  had  not  yet  been  imported  from  the  East  by  actual  con- 
tact. On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the  earlier  plagues,  see  Clot  Bey 
de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  relation  even  of  Thucydides 
is  more  satisfactory  to  scnolars  than  to  pathologists. 

***  "  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern 
boundary,  is  8239  feet  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow."  M^CuUock's  Geog.  i>ic^.  »1849,  vol.  i.  p.  924.     Compare 
the  table  of  mountains  in  Baker's  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Journal  of 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  94,  with  BakeweWs  Geology,  pp.  621,  622. 

«*  "Greece  has  no  navigable  river."  M^C'kdloch^i  Geog.  Diet,  vol. i.  p.  924. 
"  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before 
the  end  of  the  summer."  Grote's  Mistory  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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the  external  world,  it  was  natural  that  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  one  of  the  causes  should  produce  an  alteration  in 
the  eflFects.  The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena 
was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear ;  in  Greece,  to  give  confidence. 
In  India,  Man  was  intimidated ;  in  Greece  he  was  encour- 
aged. In  India,  obstacles  of  every  sort  were  so  numerous, 
so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  fife, could  only  be  solved  by' constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those 
causes  being  beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding, 
the  resources  of  the  imagination  were  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  studying  them ;  the  imagination  itself  was  over- 
worked, its  activity  became  dangerous,  it  encroached  on 
the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  was 
destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances  were  fol- 
lowed by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  In^ 
dia.  In  Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  ap- 
palled, and  less  superstitious ;  natural  causes  began  to  be 
studied ;  physical  science  first  became  possible ;  and  Man, 
gradually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to 
investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  expected  in 
those  other  countries,  where  the  pressure  of  Nature  trou- 
bled his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas  with  which 
knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national 
rehgion,  must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared 
the  popular  creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The 
mythology  of  India,  like  that  of  every  tropical  country, 
is  based  upon  terror,  and  upon  terror  too  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the  universahty  of  this 
feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  in 
their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  form  and  appear- 
ance of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  all  this  impressed 
on  the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably 
those  with  whom'  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Thus,  for  example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more 
general  than  any  other;  and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Brahmins 
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from  the  original  .Indians.^  At  all  events,  it  is  very 
ancient,  and  very  popular ;  and  Siva  himself  forms,  with 
Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are 
connected  images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical 
imagination  could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the 
Indian  mind  as  a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
snakes,  with  a  human  skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a 
necklace  composed  of  human  bones.  He  has  three  e^'es ; 
the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked  by  his  being  clothed 
in  a  tiger's  skin;  he  is  represented  as  wandering  about 
like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation 
of  an  awe-struck  fancy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  some- 
times Kali,  and  sometimes  by  other  names.**^  She  has  a 
body  of  dark  blue ;  while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red, 
to  indicate  her  insatiate  appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four 
arms,  with  one  of  which  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ; 
her  tongue  protnides,  and  hangs  loUingly  from  her  mouth ; 
round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her  victims ;  and  her 
neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  together  in  a 
ghastly  row.^ 

If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infancy 

•••  See  Stevenson  on  The  Anti-Brahmanical  Rfligum  of  the  Hindus^ 
in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  pp.  331,  332,  336,  338.  Mr.  Wilaon 
(^Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  204)  says,  **  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  some  time  before  it  most  probably,  that  of  Siva."  See  also  vol.  v. 
p.  85,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  '*  is  the  only  Hindu  god  to  whom  honour 
IS  done  at  EUora."  Compare  Tranaac,  of  Soc,  of  B<mbay^  vol.  iii.  p.  521; 
HeererCs  Asiatic  Natums,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  66.  On  the  philosophical 
relation  between  the  followers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  Bitter's  HiM, 
of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol  iv.  pp.  334,  335 ;  and  the  noticeable  fact  {Bu- 
chanans Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the  Naimar  caste,  whose  "  proper 
deity"  is  Vishnu^  **  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva."  As  to  the 
worship  of  Siva  m  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  ThirlwalTs  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  36  ;  and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen^  das 
alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  147,  206,  and  Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  50,  294. 

*"  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  the  Hindu  theologians ;  but  according  to 
Bammohun  Roy,  Siva  had  two  wives.  See  Jiammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  90. 

^  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Doorga,  see  BAode^ 
Religidse  BUdung  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  CoLsmarCs  Mwidogy  of  ths 
Hindus,  pp.  63,  92  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  207  ;  Ward's  Retiaion 
of  the  Hindoos,  voL  i.  pp.  xxxvii.  27,  145  j  Transac,  of  Society  of  Bombayy 
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of  its  religion,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  anj  thing  ap- 
proaching to  this.  For  in  Greece^  the  causes  of  fear  being 
less  abundant,  the  expression  of  terror  was  less  common. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  were  by  no^  means  disposed  to  in- 
corporate into  their  religion  those  feelings  of  dread  na- 
tural to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic  civilization 
"was  to  widen  the  distance  betw^en^  men  and  their  deities ; 
the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostani  all  the  gods  had  something 
monstrous  about  them ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma 
with  five  heads,  and  the  like.^  But  the  gods  of  Greece 
were  always  represented  in  forms  entirely  human.^  In 
that  country,  no  artist  would  have  gained  attention,  if  he 
had  presumed  to  portray  them  in  any  other  shape.  He 
might  make  them  stronger  than  men,  he  might  make 
them  more  beautiful;  but  still  they  must  be  men.  The 
analogy  between  God  and*  man,  which  excited  the  religi- 
ous feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  hav«  been  fatal  to  those 
of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  betwieen  the  artistic  expressions  of  the 
two  religions,,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar 
difference  between  their  theological  traditions.  In  the 
Indian  books,  the  imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the 
feats  of  the  gods ;  and  the  more  obviously  impossible 
any  achievement  is,  the  greater  the  pleasure  with  which 
it  was  ascribed  to  them..  But  the  Greek  gods  had  not 
only  human  forms,  but  also  human   attributes,  human 

v6L  i.  pp»  215,,  221.  Compare  the  ourious  accoant  of  an  image  supposedi 
to  represent  Mahadeo,  in  Journal  Asiatiqtie,  I.  s^rie,  yoI.  i.  p.  354,  raris^ 
1822.  ^ 

«»  Ward  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  35  :  Transac.  of  Societi/- 
of  Bombay,  vol.  i.  p.  22:).   Compare  the  gloss  in  the  DMsSan,  vel.ii.  p.  202. 

**•  "  The  Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatly  increased 
powers  and  faculties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  but 
with  a  dignity  and  energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection. 
The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endued  wkh  human  passions, 
have  always  something  monstrous  in  their  appearance,  and  wild  and  capri- 
cious in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue ; 
some  have  twehve  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  enraged 
without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive."  Eh)hvnstone*8  History  of 
Jndiay  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  3r9kine  on  the  Temple  of  Elephanta,  in  T^nsac, 
of  So€.  of  Bombay f  vol.  i.  p.  246  ;  and  the  Babietan,  vol.  i.  p.  czi. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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pursuits,  and  human  tastes.*®^  The  men  of  Asia,  to 
whom  every  object  of  nature  was  a  source  of  awe,  ac- 
quired such  habits  of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared  to. 
assimilate  their  own  actions  with  the  actions  of  their 
deities.  The  men  of  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  safety 
and  inertness  of  the  material  world,  did  not  fear  to  strike 
a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  had  they 
lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  country.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass 
from  one  creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized 
their  observations  upon  the  hum^^n  mind,  and  then  ap- 
plied them  to  the  gods.^  The  coldness  of  women  was 
figured  in  Diana  ;  their  beauty  and  sensuality  in  Venus  ; 
their  pride  in  Juno ;  their  accomplishments  in  Minerva. 
To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a 
poet,  sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was 
a  wanton  boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows ; 
Jupiter  was  an  amorous  and  good-natured  king;  while 
Mercury  was  indilferently  represented  either  as  a  trust- 

***  **  In  the  material  polytheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nations,  the 
Egyptians,  for  example,  tne  incarnation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclu- 
sively, confined  to  animals,  monsters,  or  other  fanciful  emblems 

In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  spirit 
and  grace  with  which  the  deities  were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  they 
should  also  be  burdened  with  human  interests  and  passions.  Heaven,  like 
earth,  had  its  comts  and  palaces,  its  trades  an  i  professions,  its  marriages, 
intri^es,  divorces."  Murt^s  HUtory  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece^ 
vol.  1.  pp.  471,  472.     So,    too,  Tennemann  {Qfchickte  der  PhUotophie^ 

vol.  iii.  p.  419)  :  ''  Diese  Gutter  haben  Menschengestalt Haben  die 

Gdtter  aber  nioht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondem  auch  einen  menschlichen 
Kdrper,  so  sind  sie  als  Mensohen  auch  denselben  UnvoUkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten  uud  dem  Tode  unterworfen ;  dieses  streitet  mit  dem  Begriffe" 
i.e,  of  Epicurus.  Compare  Orote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  696  :  "  The 
mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
men,  so  confounded  together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  to 
which  class  any  individual  name  belonged."  See  also  the  complaint  of 
Xenophanes,  in  MuUer's  Hist,  of  Lit,  of  Sreece,  London,  1856,  p.  251. 

^  The  same  remark  applies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  aimed 
at  in  the  statues  of  men,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  This  is  weU  put  in  Mr.  Grote's  important  work.  History  of  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  pp,  133,  134,  edit.  1847. 
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worthy  messenger,  or  else  as  a  common  and  notorious 
tUef. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human 
forces  towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece 
we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the 
deification  of  mortals.  According  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  this  could  not  be  expected  in  a  tropical  civi- 
lization, where  the  Aspects  of  Nature  filled  Man  with 
a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian 
religion  ;**  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,**'  nor 
to  the  Persians,^  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Ara- 
bians.**^  But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  humbled,  and, 
as  it  were,  less  eclipsed,  by  the.  external  world,  thought 
more  of  his  own  powers,  and  human  nature  did  not  fall 
into  that  discredit  in  which  it  elsewhere  sank.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  deification  of  mortals  was  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Greece  ^^  and  this  has  been  found  so 
natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  after- 

« 

«"  "  Bat  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system."  Cole- 
Ireoke  on  the  VedaSy  in  AtioHc  ReMearchet,  vol.  yiii.  p.  495. 

-  *^  Mackaye  Rd%gum9  DevdopmejUy  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  Loud.  1850.  Compare 
WQkinMonB  Ancient  EffyptianSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  148,  318 ;  and  Mattery  Histoire 
deVEeoU  ^Alejtandariey  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  the  *'  culte  dee  grands  hommes,"  which 
afterwards  arose  in  Alexandria  {Matter^  vol.  i.  p.  54),  must  have  been  owing 
to  Greek  influence. 

^  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  the  Zendavesta ;  and  Herodotus 
aajs,  that  the  Persians  were  unUke  the  Greeks,  in  so  &r  as  they  disbelieved 
in  a  god  having  a  human  form ;  book  i.  chap,  cxxxi.  vol.  i.  p.  308 :  ovk 
ap6pmfro<pv€a9  €v6fxtaav  rovs  0€ovs^  Korarrfp  ol  "EXKtjp^s  ctvox. 

***  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worship  vrith 
the  old  Arabian  rdigion ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
Mohammedanism. 

«"  Mitre's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Oreecey  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  500,  vol.  ii. 
p.  402 :  very  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Cole- 
ridge ;  Literary  JtemainSy  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Thirl  wall  (History  of  Oreece,  vol.  i. 
E.  207)  admits  that  ^*  the  views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of 
eroes)  arose,  seem  to  be  clearly  discernible  in  the  Homeric  poems."  Com- 
pare Cttdworth's  IntdUctuaL  System,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  372.  In  the  Oratylus, 
chap,  zxxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  asking,  Ovk  oltrOa  ort  ruiiOfoi  ol  rfpn^s ; 
PkOonts  OperOy  vol.  it.  j).  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826.  And  in  the  next 
oentarv,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  friend  HephsBstion  the  right  of  being 
"  worshipped  as  a  hero."  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xii.  p.  339. 
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wards  renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Other  circumstances,  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, are  gradually  eradicating  this  form  of  idolatry ; 
but  its  existence  is.  worth  observing,  as  one  of  the  innu- 
merable illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  European  civi- 
lization has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preceded  it.^ 

It  is  thus,,  that  in.  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to 
depress  it.^  To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Greeka  had  more  respect  for  human  powers ;  the 
Hindus  for  superhuman.  The  first  dealt  more  with 
the  known  and  available ;  the  other  with  the  unknown 
and  mysterious.**^  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to.  control,  lost 
its  supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  imagination  was,  in  some  degree,  tempered  and  con- 
fined by  th^  understanding.  Not  that  its  strength  was 
impaired,  oi»  its.  vitality  diminished.  It  was  broken-in 
and  tamed ;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its  follies  were 
chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which  have 
survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete; since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  fitculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying 
the  reverential'  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination. 

***  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  adoration  of  martjrs, 
was  one  great  point  of  opposition  between  the  oi-thodoz  church  and  the 
Manichseans  (Beausobre,  Histoire  Critique  de  Manick^y  toI.  i.  p.  316,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  651,  669) ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  abhorrent  such  a  practice 
must  have  been  to  the  Persian  heretics. 

*^  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  work  {Hutoire  de  la  PhUo- 
9ophie,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  183-187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what 
he  <adls  '*  r^poque  de  rinfiui"  of  the  East,  contrasted  with  that  ^*  du  fini,'* 
which  began  in  Europe.  But  as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only 
admits  the  mndeur  of  nature,  overlooking  those  natural  elements  of  mys- 
tery and  of  dauffer  by  which  religious  sentiments  were  constantly  excited. 

*^  A  learned  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts 
as  the  Hindus  "  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprenend,  what  is  insolvible.  inex- 
haustible^  incomprehensible.'*  Trcyer'i  Prdimmary  DUcour$e  on  the  Da- 
histan^  vol.  i.  p.  cviii. 
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Whether  or  not  the  balance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is 
another  question  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment 
was  more  nearly  arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  pre- 
yious  civilization.^  There  can,  I, think,  be  little  doubt 
that,  notwithstanding  what  was  effected,  too  nmch  autho- 
rity was  left  to  the  imaginative  feculties,  and  that  the 
purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  -and  never  have 
received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  a,ffect 
the  great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in 
which  this  deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in 
which  there  was  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to 
test  all  opinions  by  their  consonance  with  human  reason, 
and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of  Man  to  judge  for  himself 
on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and  incalculable  im- 
portance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms  of 
the  preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  re- 
specting those  countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been 
most  carefully  arranged.  But  every  thing  we  know  of 
the  other  tropical  civilizations,  confirms  the  views  I  have 
advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced  by  the  Aspects 
of  Nature.  In  Central  America^  extensive  excavations 
have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India, 
a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.^     Neither 

•*'  This  is  noticed  by  Tennemann,  who,  however,  has  not  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  cause :  **  Die  Einbildungskraft  des  Griechen  war  8ch5pferisdh, 
sie  schof  in  seinem  Innem  neue  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  ver- 
leitet,  die  idealische  Welt  mit  der  wirklichen  zu  yerwechsehi,  weil  sie 
immer  mit  einem  richti^en  Verstande  und  gesunder  Beurtheilui^krafb 
verbonden  war."  OeschtchU  der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  8;  and  yoL  vi. 
p.  490,  he  says,  ^'  Bei  alien  diesen  M&nffeln  und  Femem  sind  doch  die 
Uriechen  die  eiuzige  Nation  der  alteu  Weit,  welche  Sinn  fur  Wissenschaft 
hatte,  und  zu  diesem  Behufe  forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Sahn  gebrochen, 
and  den  Weg  zur  Wissenschaft  geebnet.*'  To  the  same  effect,  Sprengd^ 
Hittoire  de  la  M§decinej  vol.  i.  p.  215.  And  on  this  difference  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  European  mina,  see  Matter^  Hiitoire  du  GTiosticisme,  vol.  i. 
pp.  18,  233,  234.  So,  too,  Kant  (Xo^rir,  in  KafU's  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  350), 
^'Unter  alien  Ydlkem  haben  also  die  Gnechen  erst  ange^ffen  zu  philo- 
sophiren.  Denn  sie  haben  zuerst  versucht,  nicht  an  dem  Leitfaden  der 
Buder  die  Vemunfterkenntnisse  zu  cultiviren,  sondem  in  ahstracto;  statt 
dass  die  anderen  Ydlker  sich  die  Begriffe  immer  nur  durch  Bilder  in  con^ 
ereto  verst&ndlich  zu  machen  suchten." 

so  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Copan,  ^'  The  intention  of  the  sculptor 
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there,  nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  thd 
people  desire  to  represent  their  deities  in  human  forms, 
or  ascribe  to  th^n  human  attributes.  Even  their  temples 
are  huge  buildings,  often  constructed  with  great  skiU,  but 
showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress  the  mind  with  fear, 
and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lighter  and  smaller 
structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do  we  see 
the  same  principle  at  work  ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while 
the  safety  of  the  European  civilization  was  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  finite.  To  follow  out  the  consequences  of 
this  great  antagonism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  indicate 
how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the 
deductive,  are  all  connected ;  and  are  opposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the  analytic,  and  the 
inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this,  would  carry 
me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would  per- 
haps exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and 
I  must  now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I 
am  conscious  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may, 
nevertheless,  suggest  to  him  mateiials  for  future  thought, 
and,  if  I  might  indiilge  the  hope,  may  open  to  historians 
a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that  every  where  the  hand 
of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  hktory  of  the  human 
mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it  the 
history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe. 

seems  to  have  been  to  excite  terror."  8tephen»*9  Central  America,  toL  i. 
p.  152 ;  at  p.  159,  *'  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death's 
Dead."  At  Majapan  (vol.  iii.  p.  1^),  ''  representations  of  human  fignree, 
or  animals  with  hideous  features  and  expressions,  in  j^roducing  whidi  the 
skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  emended  ^**  and  again,  p.  411^  *'  un- 
natural and  grotesque  fiices.** 
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Note  36  to  p.  56. 

As  these  Tiews  have  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  inde- 
pendent of  their  physiological  yalue,  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  for- 
tify them  still  further,  hj  showing  that  the  connexion  between  carbonized 
food  and  the  respiratory  functions  may  be  illustrated  })y  a  wider  survey  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  gland  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  the 
Kver  ;*  and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous 
carbon,  which  it  accomplishes  b^  secreting  bile,  a  highly  carbonized  fluid.  ^ 
Now,  the  connexion  between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  functions  is 
highly  curious.  For  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shall  find 
that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  always  compensatory ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  the  other  is  large  and  active.  Thus, 
rejptiles  have  feeble  lungs,  but  a  considerable  liver  f  and  thus  too  in  fishes, 
which  have  no  lungs,  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  size  of  the  liver 
is  often  enormous.^  On  the  other  hand,  insects  have  a  very  lai^e  and  com- 
plicated system  of  air-tubes ;  but  their  liver  is  minute,  and  its  functions  are 
habitually  sluggish.'  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals, we  compare  the  different  stages  through  which  the  same  animal  passes, 
we  shall  find  further  confirmation  of  this  wide  and  strikiog  principle.  For 
the  law  holds  good  even  before  birth  ;  since  in  the  unborn  inflEmt  the  lungs 
have  scarcely  any  activity,  but  there  is  an  immense  liver,  which  is  full  of 
energy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion.'    And  so  invariable  is  this  relation, 

*  "  The  most  constuit  gland  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  liver."  Qrant'$  Comp.  Anat. 

£.  576.  See  also  Bielard,  Anat.  Oin,  p.  18,  and  Burdock^  Traiti  tU  Phytiol.  toI.  ix.  p.  580. 
nrdaeh  says,  **  n  existe  dans  presqae  tout  le  r^gne  animal ;"  and  the  latest  researches 
have  detected  the  rudiments  of  a  liver  even  in  the  Entozoa  and  Rotifera.  Bymer  Joneti'* 
Ammal  Ktugdam,  1855,  p.  163,  and  Owen'*  Invertebraia,  1855,  p.  lOi. 

^  Until  the  analysis  made  by  Demar^ay  in  1887,  hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  the 
composition  of  bile;  but  this  accomplished  chemist  ascertained  that  its  essential  con> 
■tituent  is  choleate  of  soda,  and  that  the  choleie  acid  contains  nearly  sixty-three  per  cent 
of  carbon.  Compare  Thomton'i  AniwuU  ChemUtry,  pp.  59,  60,  412,  602,  with  Simon'*  Che- 
mutrffy  vol.  ii.  pp.  17-21. 

c  '*  The  size  of  the  liver  and  the  quantity  of  the  bUe  are  not  proportionate  to  the 

auantity  of  the  food  and  frequency  of  eating ;  but  inversely  to  the  size  and  perfection  of 
tie  lanes The  liver  is  proportionately  larger  in  reptilea,  which  have  lungs  with 

large  cells  incapable  of  rapidly  decarbonizing  the  blood."  OootC*  Sluc^  of  Medteine^  1829, 
voL  L  pp.  ^  39.  See  Cumer^  Begne  AninuU,  vol.  iL  p.  2,  on  "  la  petitesse  des  vaisseaux 
pnhnonaires"  of  reptiles. 

*  Gan*'*  CompanUive  Anatomy,  voL  iL  p.  380 ;  Grant'*  Comp.  Anat.  pp.  385,  596 ; 
Burner  Jon**'*  Animal  Kingdom^  p.  646. 

«  Indeed  it  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Qaede  that  the  "  vaisseaux  biliaiies"  of  some 
insects  were  not "  s^creteurs ;"  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous.  See  Latreille, 
in  Cuviefy  Begne  Animal^  voL  iv.  pp.  297,  298. 

'  **  La  predominance  du  foie  avant  la  naissance"  is  noticed  by  Biohat  (Anatomie 
GSUraUy  voL  iL  p.  272),  Mid  by  many  other  physiologists ;  but  Dr.  Elliotson  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  understand  a  fact,  the  explanation  of  which  we  might  vainly 
seek  for  in  the  eailier  writers.  "  The  hypothesis,  that  one  great  use  of  the  liver  was,  like 
that  of  the  lungs,  to  remove  carbon  from  the  system,  with  this  difference,  that  the  altera- 
tion €i  the  opacity  of  the  air  caused  a  reception  of  caloric  into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of 
the  lungs,  iHule  the  hepatic  excretion  takes  place  without  introduction  of  caloric,  was,  I 
rtec^ect,a  great  fsvounte  with  me  when  a  student. ....  The  Heidelberg  professors  have 
addoced  many  arguments  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  foetus,  for  whose  temperature  the 
mother's  heat  must  be  sufficient^  the  lungs  perform  no  function ;  but  the  liver  is  of  great 
nze,  aad  bile  is  secreted  abundantly,  so  that  the  meconium  accumulates  considerably 
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that  in  man,  the  liyer  is  the  first  organ  which  is  formed ;  it  is  preponderant 
during  the  whole  period  of  foetal  life ;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes,  wnen,  after 
birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is  es- 
tablished in  the  system.' 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  pbilosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great 
moment  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chs^ter.  Inasmuch 
as  the  liver  and  lungs  are  compensatory  in  the  history  of  their  organisation, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  also  compensatory  in  the  functions  they 
perform ;  and  that  what  is  left  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  other.  The  liver,  therefore,  fulfilling  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches 
us,  of  decarbonizing  the  system  by  secreting  a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should 
expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence,  that  the  lungs  would 
be  likewise  decarbonizing  ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect  that  if,  from 
any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  with  carbon,  our  lunfls  must  assist  in  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs ;  so  that  the  connexion 
between  a  carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  uinctions,  instead  of  bein^, 
as  some  ^assert,  a  crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is 
corroborated  not  only  by  dhemistry,  but  hj  tlie  general  scheme  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  terven  by  the  observation  of  embryological  phenomena. 
The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers,  are  indeed  supported  bv  so  many 
analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts  of  oxir  knowledge,  that 
nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  incapacity  for  dealing 
with  li^ge  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostOity  directed  against  con- 
clusions which  have  'been  gradually  forcing  themselves  upon  xis  since  Lavoi- 
sier, seventy  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratoiy  functions  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  30,  "31,  35),  I  have 
considered  the  connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a 
length  which  vnll  appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiological 
pursuits ;  but  the  iavestigation  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  raised  by  experimenters,  who,  not  having  studied  the  subject 
comprehensively,  object  to  certain  parts  of  it.  To  mention  what,  from  the 
ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  {Pkyticlogical  Researches^ 
1851)  containing  some  ingemously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and  rab- 
bits, to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  system  than  by 
the  respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  all 
his  details,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of 
history,  no  great  phvsiolqfical  truth  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has 
any  great  physiological  faSacy  l)een  destroyed,  by  sudi  limited  experiments 
on  a  single  class  of  animals ;  and  this  is  pfu*tly  because  in  physiology  a  cru- 
cial instance  is  impracticable,  -owing  to  the  fact  that  we  dm  with  resisting 

during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy."  EUiotMon'i  Human  Phynologyy  1840,  p.  103.  In 
LepelUtier's  Phytiologie  MidicaU,  vol.  i.  p.  460,  toI.  ii.  pp.  14,  540,  560,  all  this  is  sadly 
confiised. 

«  "  The  Hver  is  the  fii  st-formed  organ  in  the  embryo.    It  is  dereloped  from  the  dU- 
mentary  canal,  and  at  alxmt  the  third  week  fills  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one  half  the 

weight  of  the  entire  embryo At  birUi  it  is  of  rery  large  size,  and  occupies  the  whole 

npper  part  of  the  abdomen The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  probably  trom 

nbiiterflction  of  the  umbilical  vein."  Wibon't  Human  Anatomy,  1851,  p.  638.  Compare 
Burdach'g  Phytwiogie,-vo\.  iv.  p.  447,  wbere  it  is  saM  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  "Cet  organe 
croit  avec  lentenr,  snrtoat  eomparativement  aax  poumons ;  le  rapport  de  cenx-ci  aa  foie 
^tant  &  pea  pr^s  de  1  :8  arant  la  respiration,  il  etait  de  1 :  1*86  apr^s  Tetablissement  de 
oetie  demi^re  fonction."  Bee  also  p.  91,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  483 ;  and  on  tlie  predominance 
of  the  liver  in  foetal  life,  see  the  remarks  of  Serres  {Oenfffroy  Saint  Hxlaire,  Anomaliew  i* 
VOrgani$Qiiwit  vol.  ii.  p.  U),  whose  generaUzation  is  perhaps  a  little  premature. 
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and  living  bodies,  and  partly  because  eyeiy  experiment  produces  an  abnor- 
mal condition,  and  thus  lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  operation  of  which  is  in- 
calculable ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control 
the  whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  organic 
world,  namely,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  mr  as  we  are  aware,  no 
nervous  system,  but  nevertheless  possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreover  know 
that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  orygen  and  carbon  (see  note  32  to  chapter  ii.). 
3d,  That  the  evidence  of  travellers  respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and 
the  different  quantities  of  food,  used  in  hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is 
explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical  theories  of  the  origin  of  animal 
heaty  but  is  inexplicaole  by  the  theory  of  the  nervous  origin  of  heat. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"EXAUTSATIOS  OP  THE  METHOD  EMPLOYED  BY  METAPHYSICIANS  POR 

DISCOYEBIKG  MeNTAL  LaW8. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  establish 
two  leading  facts,  which,  unless  they  can  be  impugned, 
are  the  necessary  basis  of  universal  history.  The  first 
fact  is,  that  in  the  civilizations  out  of  Europe,  the  powers 
of  nature  have  been  far  greater  than  in  those  in  Europe. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  those  powers  have  worked  im- 
mense mischief;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them  has 
caused  au  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought, 
by  concentrating  attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame 
the  imagination.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  paet 
can  guide  us,  we  may  say,  that  in  all  the  extra-European 
civilizations,  these  obstacles  were  insuperable ;  certainly 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them.  But  Europe, 
being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world — being  also  in  a  colder  region, 
having  a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and 
displaying  in  all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater 
feebleness — it  was  easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  super- 
stitions which  Nature  suggested  to  his  imagination ;  and 
it  was  also  easier  for  him  to  effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just 
division  of  wealth,  but  something  nearer  to  it,  than  was 
practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subor- 
dinate nature  to  man ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man 
to  nature.  To  this  there  are,  in  barbarous  countries,  se- 
veral exceptions;  but  in  civilized  countries  the  rule  has 
been  universal.  The  great  division,  therefore,  between 
European  civilization  and  non-European  civilization,  is 
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the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it  suggests 
the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  understand, 
for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced 
man  more  than  man  has  influenced  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  imderstand  the  history  of  a  country  hke 
France  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal 
study,  because  nature  being  comparatively  weak,  every 
step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased  the  dominion  of 
the  human,  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  external  world. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man  has 
reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still 
immense;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, because  our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so 
much  to  control  nature,  as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and 
thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils  she  would  otherwise  oqpa- 
sion.  How  successful  our  efforts  have  been,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  average  duration  of  life  constantly 
becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that 
the  curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with 
each  other  closer,  than  in  any  former  period;  so  that 
while  apparent  hazards  are  multiplied,  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  real  hazards  are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 
If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
primary  cause  of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  encroachment  of  the 
mind  of  man  upon  the  organic  and  inorganic  forces  of 
nature.     To  this  all  other  causes  are  subordinate.^     For 

*  This  diminution  of  casualties  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  though  a  slight 
one,  of  the  increased  duration  of  life ;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  seneral 
improYement  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  £,  Brodie's  Lectures 
on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  212 ;  and  for  proof  that  civilized  men  are 
stronger  than  uncivilized  ones,  see  QueUlet  sur  rHomme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67, 
272 ;  Lawrence* 8  Lectures  on  Man,  pp.  276,  276  *;  Ellis's  Polynesian  Be- 
searches,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  WhaXMs  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  Svo,  1831, 
p.  69 ;  Jowm/aL  of  the  Staiisticat Society ,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  32,  33 ;  Dufau,  Traits 
de  StatiMtique^  p.  107 ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  232. 

'  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  consider ;  but 
the  mere  ec<Hiomical  oonseqti^ices  are  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill ;  ^  Of  the 
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we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature  reached 
a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped. 
The  first  essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these 
physical  phenomena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished where  the  phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least 
imposhig.  This  was  the  case  with  Europe ;  it  is  ac- 
cordingly in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has  really  succeeded 
in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them  to  his 
own  will,  turning  them  aside  from  their  ordinary  course, 
and  compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and 
subserve  the  general  pwnposes  of  human  life. 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and 
successful  struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe 
there  was  nothing  man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions 
of  the  sea  repelled,  and  whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case 
of  Holland,  rescued  from  its  grasp ;  mountains  cut  through, 
and  turned  into  level  roads;  soils  of  the  most  obstinate 
sterility  becoming  exuberant,  from  the  mere  advance  of 
chemical  knowledge;  while,  in  regard  to  electric  pheno- 
mena, we  see  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought, 
and  obeying  even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external 
world  have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying what  he  could  hai'dly  hope  to  subjugate.  The 
most  cruel  diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages,^  have  entirely  dis- 
features which  characterize  this  progressive  economical  movement  of  civil- 
ized nations,  that  which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  phenomena  of  Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  far  as 
human  foresight  can  extend,  the  uulimited,  growth  of  man's  power  oyer 
nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  physical  objects  shows 
no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries ;  it  is  advancing  more  ra- 
pidly, and  in  a  greater  dumber  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any  previous 
age  or  generation,  and  afffbrding  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields 
beyoud,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  our  acquaintance  with  nature  is  still 
almost  in  its  infancy."  Ifill^s  Principles  ofPolit.  Economy^  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 
'  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  &ct. 
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qu'au  treizi^me  si^le  on  comptait  en  France  seulement,  deux  mille  lepra- 
ries,  et.que  TEurope  enti^re  renfermait  environ  dix  neuf  mille  6tabliB8a- 
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appeared  from  the  civilii^d  parte  of  £urope ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again  be  seen 
there.  Wild-beaste  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunte  of 
civilized  men.  Those  frightful  famines,  by  which  Europe 
used  to  be  ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,*  have 
ceased;  and  so  successfully  have  we  gcappled  with  them, 
that  there  ia  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning 
with  any  thing  like  their  former  severity.  Indeed,  our 
resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we  could,  at  woi*st,  only 
suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity ;  since,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met  at  the 
outset  b^  remjedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
suggest.** 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to.  notice  how,  in  numerous 
other  instances,  the  progress  of  European  civilization  ha^ 
been  marked  by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external 
world  :  I  mean,  of  course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
wishes  of  maji,  and  were  not  created  by  him..  The  most 
advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state,  owe  com- 
paratively little  to  those  original  features  of  nature  which, 
in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade, 
the  extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances, 
were  determined  by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number 

mens  Beroblables."^  Sprengd,  Hiatoire  de  la  Medecine,  toI.  ii.  p.  374.  As  to  the 
mortality  caused  by  the  pla^pie,  see  ClM-Bey  de  la  Peste^  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62, 
63,  185,  292. 

*  For  a  curious  list  of  famines,  see  an  essay  by  Mr.  Farr,  in  JoiLmal  of 
the  Statistical  Society j  vol.  is.  pp.  159-163.  He  says,  that  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine 
every  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  tbe  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even 
in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  *^nezt  to  impossible."  HensheVs  Discourse 
an  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  65.  Ouvier  (Becttetl  des  Eloges^  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says 
that  we  have  succeeded  '*  k  rendre  toute  famine  impossible."  See  also  0(>d- 
tm  on  Popnlati&n,  p.  600 ;  and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  nunine,  see  JiiWs  Prinavles  ofPclitical  Economy y  vol.  ii. 
p.  258  ;  and  compare  a  note  in  Ricardos  Works,  p.  191.  The  Irish  famine 
may  seem  an  exception  :  but  it  could  have  been  easily  baffled  except  for  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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and  goodness  of  the  adjoining  harbours.  But  in  Europe, 
the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much  these  physical  pe- 
culiarities, as  the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  Formerly  the 
richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiful;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which 
man  is  most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature 
is  parsimonious,  we  know  how  to  compensate  her  defi- 
ciencies. If  a  river  is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country 
difficult  to  traverse,  our  engineers  can  correct  the  error, 
and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have  no  rivers,  we  make 
canals ;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we  make  artificial 
ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair  tlie  au- 
thcn:ity  of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts 
of  Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  is  every  where  out- 
stripping that  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  men  congregate  in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will 
become  accustomed  to  draw  their  materials  of  thought 
from  the  business  of  human  life,  and  the  less  attention 
they  will  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature,  which  are  the 
fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in  every  civi- 
lization out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the 
advance  of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a 
diminishing  influence  of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing 
influence  of  mental  laws.  The  complete  proof  of  this 
generalization  can  be  collected  only  from  history;  and 
therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work. 
But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just 
adduced,  will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem 
susceptible  of  much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  no  evidence  that  the  powers  of 
nature  have  ever  been  permanently  increased;  and  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  such  increase  can 
take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have  be- 
come more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  more,  able  to 
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grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world ;  be- 
cause every  fresh  accession  to  our  knowledge  supplies 
fresh  means,  with  which  we  can  either  control  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  or,  faiUng  in  that,  can  foresee  the  conse- 
quences, and  thus  avoid  what  it  is  impossible  to  prevent ; 
in  both  instances,  diminishing  the  pressure  exercised  on 
us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  premises .  are  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Introduction.  For  if  the  measure  of  civilization  is  the  tri- 
umph of  the  mind  over  external  agents,  it  becomes  clear, 
that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws  which  regulate  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more  important  than 
the  physical.  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one  school  of 
thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any 
thing  even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one 
of  very  trifling  moment;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is, 
that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with 
which  we  started  has  become  simplified,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  resolved,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  history  of  Europe ;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise 
to  disturbances,  the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have, 
during  several  centuries,  perceptibly  diminished. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready 
with  an  answer;  and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours 
as  supplying  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  researches,  to 
measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and,  above  all,  to 
test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always  follow, 
and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branch- 
ing into  two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same, 
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and  consists  in  each  observer  studying  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind.®  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  his- 
torical method;  the  metaphysician  studying  one  mind,  the 
historian  studying  many  minds.  Now,  the  first  remark 
to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method  is  one 
by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know, 
has  becD  ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which 
all  casual  disturbances  having  been  removed,  the  law 
remains  as  a  conspicuous  residue.^  And  this  can  only 
be  done  by  observations  so  numerous  as  to  ehminate 
the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  delicate  as 
to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essentiai  to  all  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them 
does  the  metaphysician  obey.  Ta  isolate-  the  phenome- 
non is  for  him  an  impossibility ;  since  no  man,  into  what- 
ever state  of  reverie  he  may  be  thrown,  can  entirely 
cut  himself  oflF  from  the  influence  of  external  events, 
which  must  produce-  an  effect  on  his  mind,  even  when  he 
is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  Aa  to  the  other  condi- 
tion, it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance ;  for 
his  whole  system  i&  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by 
studying  a  single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds ; 
so  that  while  he,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his 
observations  from  disturbances,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  precaution, — he  re- 
fuses so  to  enlarge  his  siurey  as  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
turbances by  which  his  observations  are  troubled.® 

•  <<  As  the  metaphysicfan  carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  rea- 
soning, he  is.  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  specu- 
lation or  amusement  "  StewarCs  Philaophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  j).  462 ;  and 
the  same  remark,,  almost  literally  repeated,  at  vol.  iii.  p.  260.  Locke  makes 
what  passes  in  each  nan-s  mind  the  sole  source  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
sole  t^t  of  their  truth.  Essay  concenung  Human  UndentanaiTUfy  in  Locke  s 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  76,  79,  121,  146,  152,  287,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14i,  243. 

'  The  deductive  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the 
whole  theory  of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  it  consists  of  ^neralized  observations,  and  that  from 
them  alone  the  science  of  mind  can  be  raised. 

*  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  me- 
taphysical method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number 
of  metaphysicians,  amon^  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France, 
in  whose  works  we  find  hirger  views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical 
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This  iff  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which 
metaphysidans  are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of 
their  science.  But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we  shall 
meet  with  another  circumstance,  which,  though  less  ob- 
"vious,  is  equally  decisive.  After  the  metaphysician  has 
taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying  one  mind,  he  can 
discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself  involved 
in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply  even 
this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude 
is  one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  metaphysical  controversies.  To  un- 
derstand, therefore,  its  nature,  it  is  requisite  to  give  a 
short  account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to  one  of  which 
all  metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  me- 
thods of  proceeding,  both  of  which  are  equally  obvious, 
and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to  entirely  different  results. 
According  to  the  first  method,  the  inquirer  begins  by 
examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other  method, 
he  begins  by  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  rea- 
sons of  this  difficult  to  understand.  In  mefaiphysics,  the 
mind  is  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  material  on  which 
the  instrument  is  employed.  The  means  by  which  the 
science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the  same  as  the 
object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental 

hiquiries  with  metaphysical  ones ;  thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying 
their  original  speculations.  To  this  method  there  can  he  no  ohjection,  pro- 
vided the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely  regarded  as  hypotheses  which 
require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But  instead  of  this  cautious 
proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the  hypothesis  as  if  it 
were  a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing  to  do  but 
to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist.  This 
confusion  between  illustration  and  verification,  appears  to  be  the  universal 
fiuling  of  those  who,  like  Vico  and  Fichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phe- 
nomena a  priori* 

VOL.  I.  L 
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phenomena ;  because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may 
be,  it  must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in 
which,  the  view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive 
what,  I  think,  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  inquiries.  In  physics,  there  are 
several  methods  of  proceeding,  all  of  which  lead  to  the 
same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will  invariably  be 
found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal  honesty, 
employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  also  be  different.  To 
those  who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustra- 
tions will  set  this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who 
begin  by  the  study  of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds 
an  idea  of  space.  Whence,  they  aslc,  can  this  arise?  It 
cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to  the  senses,  because  the 
senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and  contingent ;  whereas 
the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary.^  It  is  infinite, 
since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end;  and  it 
is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of 
its  non-existence.  Thus  far  the  idealist  But  the  sen- 
sualist, as  he  is  called,^^ — he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas, 

*  Compare  Stemirt^s  Philosophy  of  the  Mind^  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  with  Counn^ 
Ilutt.  de  hi  Philosophies  II.  s^rie,  toI.  ii.  p.  92.  AmoDff  the  Indian  meta- 
physicians, there  was  a  sect  which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  aU 
things.  Jourrud  of  Asiatic  fhe.  vol.  vi.  pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  Dahistan^ 
vol.  li.  p.  40 ;  which,  however,  was  contrary  to  the  Yedas.  Rammohun  Roy 
on  the  Veds.  1832,  pp.  8,  111.  In  Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space 
is  heretical.  dMcmo's  Letters^  p.  96 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  the 
objection  of  Irenseus  against  the  Valentinians,  in  Beausobrey  Jlistoire  de 
Manichiey  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  For  the  diflferent  theories  of  space,  I  may,  more- 
over, refer  to  Ritter^s  Hist,  of  AncierU  Philosophy ^  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  473,  477, 
vol.  ii.  p.  314,  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-204 ;  CvdwortKs  Ludlectual  J^stem,  vol.  i. 
p.  191 ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  472  ;  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  JKarU's  Werhe, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  23,  62,  81,  120,  139,  147,  256,  334,  347 ;  Tennemann,  Oeschichte 
der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  vol.  iii.  pp.  130-137,  vol.  iv. 
p.  284,  vol.  V.  pp.  384-387,  vol.  vi.  p.  99,  vol.  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  683,  voL  ix. 
pp.  257,  355,  410,  vol.  x.  p.  79,  vol.  xi.  pp.  195,  385-389. 

>*  This  is  the  title  conferred  by  M.  Cousin  upon  nearlv  all  the  greatest 
English  metaph3rsicians,  and  upon  CondiUac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France, 
their  system  having  "  le  nom  m6rit6  de  sensualisme."  Cousin^  Histoire  de  la 
PhilosophieAl,  s^ne,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same 
school,  in  Feuchterdeben's  Medical  Psychology^  p.  52,  and  in  Rcnouard*s  His- 
toire de  la  MSdecine^  vol.  i.  p.  346,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  In  JoberCs  New  System 
of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  8vo,  1849,  it  is  called  *'  sensationalism,"  which 
seems  a  pre^rable  expression. 
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but  with  sensations,  arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 
He  remarks,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  space,  until  wo 
have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects ;  and  that  the  ideas  of 
objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sensations  which 
those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being  ne- 
.cessary,  this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance 
that  we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not 
bear  a  certain  position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms 
an  indissoluble  association  between  the  idea  of  position 
and  the  idea  of  an  object ;  and  as  this  association  is  con- 
stantly repeated  before  us,  we  at  length  find  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  position,  or,  in  other 
words,  without  space.^^  As  to  space  being  infinite,  this, 
he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the  three 
modifications  of  extension.^  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools. 
The  idealist,^^  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of 
cause,  of  time,  of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are 
universal  and  necessary ;  that  they  are  simple  ;  and  that, 
not  being  susceptible  of  analysis,  they  must  be  referred 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind.^^     On  the  other 

"  This  is  veiy  ably  ai]^ed  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Phe- 
nofnena  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol  ii.  pp.  32,  93-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare 
E99ay  concerning  Human  Uivderttaiutingy  in  Locke*8  Works,  vol.  L  pp.  147, 
148,  164,  157,  and  the  ingenious  distinction,  p.  198,  **  between  the  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite."  At  p.  208,  Locke 
sarcastically  says,  '^  But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  men  who  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it 
is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  (with  some  others 
that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  informed 
by  their  communication.  *' 

"  MiUi  Analysis  of  ths  Mind,  voL  iL  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  Exa- 
mination  of  MaleOranchfy  in  Lockers  Works^  voL  viil  pp.  248,  249 ;  and 
MuUtr^s  lUements  of  Physiology ,  vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared 
with  ConUey  PhUosophie  Positive^  vol.  i  p.  354. 

^  I  speak  of  idealists  in  opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word 
idealist  is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the 
different  kinds  of  idealism,  see  Krit^  der  reinen  Veniunft,  and  Prolegomena 
tujeder  kiinftigen  Metaphysik,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  389,  voL  iii, 
pp.  204,  210,  306,  307.  According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  idealism  is  em- 
pirical. 

M  Thus,  I)ugald  Stewart  {PhUosof>hical  Essays,  Edin.  1810,  p.  33)  tells 
us  of  ^' the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.*'  And  Reid  {Essays  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind,  voL  L  p.  354)  says,  *^  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions 
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hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recognizing  the  simpli- 
city of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  be  extremely  com- 
plex, and  looks  upon  their  universality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  result  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association.^* 
This  is  the  first  important  difiFerence  "which  is  inevit- 
ably consequent  on  the  adoption  of  diflFerent  methods. 
The  idealist  is  compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths 
and  contingent  truths  have  a  diflFerent  origin.^^  The 
sensationalist  is  bound  to  afl&rm  that  they  have  the  same 
origin.^^  The  further  these  two  great  schools  advance, 
the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  v\rar  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philo- 
sophy, and  of  art.  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have 
essentially  the  same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful.  The  sensationalists  aflSrm  that  there  is  no  such 
standard,  because  ideas  depend  upon  sensations,  and  be- 


better  claim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of 
time."    In  th$  Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time  is  '*  an  independent 


that  have  a 

space  and  time. 

cause."  See  the  Vishnu  Puranay  pp.  10,  216. 

>'  "As  Space  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the 
whole  of  synchronous  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  ail 
successions,  or  the  whole  of  successive  order.  **  MUUs  Analysis  of  th€  Mxnd^ 
voL  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  on  the  relation  of  time  to  memory,  voL  i.  p.  252.  In 
JoherCs  New  System  of  Philosophy ,  voL  i.  p.  33,  it  is  said  that  "  time  is 
nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we  know  events  by  experience 
only.  *'  See  also  p.  133,  and  compare  respecting  time  CofidillaCy  Traiti  des 
Sensations,  pp.  104-114,  222,  223,  331-333.  To  the  same  effect  is  Esmy 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap,  xiv.,  in  Locke's  Works,  voL  l 
p.  163 ;  and  see  his  second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Works, 
vol  ill.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  substance,  see  vol.  L  pp.  285- 
290,  292,  308,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6,  10,  17. 

"  Reid  (Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  281)  says,  that 
necessaiy  tniths  ^^  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses 
testify  only  what  is,  and  not  what  must  necessarily  be.**  See  also  vol.  ii. 
pp.  53,  204,  239,  240,  281.  The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted 
in  Whtwi^^s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  60- 
73,  140;  and  see  Du^ald  Stewards  Philosophical  Essays,  pp.  123,  124.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  {Additions  to  Beid's  Works,  p.  754)  says,  that  non-contingent 
truths  "have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable.*'  But  this  learned 
writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is  "  absolutely 
incogitable."  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea,  is  certainly  no  proof  of  its 
being  incogitable ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period,  when  know- 
ledge is  more  advanced. 

>^  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest 
productions  of  that  school  declares,  that  "  to  say  that  necessary  truths  can- 
not be  acquired  by  experience,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  reason."  Joiert^s  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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cause  the  sensations  of  men  depend  upon  the  changes  in 
their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external  events  by  which  their 
bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
to  which  the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by 
the  simple  circumstance  that  they  have  pursued  opposite 
methods  of  investigation.  And  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant to  observe,  because  after  these  two  methods  have 
been  employed,  the  resources  of  metaphysics  are  evi- 
dently exhausted.^^  Both  parties  agree  that  mental  laws 
can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  individual  miQds,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  there- 
fore, they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  re- 
sults of  sensation  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subor- 
dinating the  results  of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation. 
Every  system  of  metaphysics  has  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  schemes;  and  this  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the  two  schemes 
are  added  together,  they  include  the  totaUty  of  meta- 
physical phencmiena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible  ;^' 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident ;  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle 
term  should  be  found ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire, 

"  To  ayoid  misapprehension,  I  maj  repeat,  thai,  here  and  elsewhere,  I 
mean  by  metaphTsioB,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on 
the  suppoeition  that  the  laws  of  the  honum  mind  can  be  generalisfied  tddy 
from  uie  fitots  of  individual  consciousness.  For  this  scheme,  the  wora 
*  meti^ysics'  is  rather  inconyenient,  but  it  will  cause  n«  confiision  if  this 
definition  of  it  is  kept  in  view  bj  the  reader. 

^  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Platonism,  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  ^reat  metaphysical  systems  :  '^  Dass  sie  .ein  zusammenh&n- 
fKndee  harmonisches  Qanzes  ausmachen  (t.  e,  the  leading  propositions  of  it) 
nUlt  in  die  Augen.**  TennemanMi^  Oesehichte  der  Philos^ie^  vol.  iL  p.  527. 
And  yet  he  confesses  (vol.  iiL  p.  52)  of  it  and  the  opposite  system  :  ^  und 
wenn  man  auf  die  Bewdse  siehet,  so  ist  der  Empinsmus  des  Aristoteles 
nicht  besser  begrundet  als  der  Rationalismus  des  Plato.**  Kant  admits  that 
there  can  be  omy  one  true  sjrsiem,  but  is  confident  that  he  has  discovered 
what  all  his  predecessors  have  missed.  Die  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  in  Kant's 
WerJxy  voL  v.  p.  5,  where  he  raises  the  question,  ''ob  es  wohl  mehr,  als 
etne  Philosophie  ffeben  konne."  In  the  KrUik,  and  in  the  ProUaomena  su 
jeder  kunhiatn  MeUiphwnky  he  says  that  metaph^cs  have  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Werhe^  voL  iL  pp.  49, 
60,  voL  iiL  pp.  166,  246. 
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because  no  one  can  mediate  between  metaphysical  con-^ 
troversies  without  being  a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can 
be  a  metaphysician  without  being  either  a  sensationalist 
or  an  idealist ;  in  other  words,  without  belonging  to  one 
of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes  to  judge.^ 
On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  as  metaphysicians  are  unavoidably,  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  inquiry,  broken  up  into  two 
completely  antagonistic  schools,  the  relative  truth  of  which 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  as  they,  moreover, 
have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they  use  those  resources 
according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other  science  has 
ever  been  developed, — we,  looking  at  these  things,  ought 
not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of 
mental  philosophy,  must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  it  has  always  exercised  over  some  of  the  most 
powerful  minds,  and  through  them  over  society  at  large, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study  w  hich  has  been  so 
zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and  yet  remains 
so  barren  of  results.     In  no  other  department  has  there 


^  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this,  in  the  attempt  made  hj  M.  GoubIq 
to  found  an  eclectic  school ;  for  this  very  able  and  learned  man  has  been 
quite  unable  to  avoid  the  one-sided  view  which  is  to  every  metaphysician 
an  essential  preliminary ;  and  he  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween necessary  ideas  and  contingent  ideas,  b^  which  the  idealist  is  sepa* 
rated  from  the  sensationalist :  '^  ut  grande  division  des  id6e8  aujourd'hui 
6tablie  est  la  division  des  id^es  contingentes  et  des  id^  n^cessaires.** 
Ocnmn,  Hist,  de  la  PhUosophiey  II.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  82  :  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  92, 
and  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  267,  268,  311,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51- 
54.  M.  Cousin  constantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  then  says  he  has  refuted 
that  profound  and  vigorous  thinker ;  while  he  does  not  even  state  the  argu- 
ments of  James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modem 
sensationalists,  and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deserve 
notice  from  an  eclectic  historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  annoimces  {JHscussions  on  Philosophy y 
p.  597)  *'an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  coniident,  is  founded 
upon  truth.  To  this  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  con- 
victions of  my  own  consciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  system  a  centre 
and  conciliation  for  the  most  opposite  of  philosophical  opinions."  But  at 
p.  589,  he  summarily  disposes  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  philo- 
sophical opinions  as  *'  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke." 
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been  so  much  movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integnty  of  purpose, 
have  in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been 
engaged  in  metaphysical  inquiries;  and  yet  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  their  systems,  so  far  from  approximating 
towards  truth,  are  diverging  from  each  other  with  a  ve- 
locity which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile  schools, 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unpbilosophic  confidence  with  which 
each  has  advocated  its  own  method, — all  these  things 
have  tha-own  the  study  of  the  mind  into  a  confusion  only 
to  be  compared  to  that  in  which  the  study  of  religion  has 
been  thrown  by  the  controversies  of  theologians.^^  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  we  except  a  very  few  of  the  laws 
of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  the  modem  theories 
of  vision  and  of  touch,^  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  piinciple  of  im- 
portance, and  at  tibe  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
suspicion  that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that,  by  mere  observation  of 
our  own  minds,  and  even  by  such  rude  experiments  as 
we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  psychology  to  a  science ;  and  I  entertain  very  little 
doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  successfully  studied 
by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 

"  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadvertently  confesses  what  is 
▼ery  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  **  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  amused  philosophers,  and  hlocked  up  the  way  to  know- 
le<^e,  are  entirely  owing  to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust, 
and  then  complain  we  cannot  see."  PrincijpUa  of  Human  Knowledge^  in 
Berhdeifi  Warts,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Every  metaphysician  and  theologian  should 
get  this  sentence  by  h^rt :  '^  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then 
complain  we  cannot  see." 

"  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are 
capable  of  historical  verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hy- 
pothesis into  a  scientific  theory.  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown's 
theory  of  touch,  have,  in  the  same  way,  been  verified  physiologically ;  so 
that  we  now  know,  what  otherwise  we  could  only  have  suspected. 
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enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  ^hich  govern  the 
morements  of  the  human  race.^ 

^  In  r^ard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  this  ohapter  as  impeding 
metaphysicians,  it  is  only  just  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Kant :  "  Wie  aber 
das  Ich,  der  ich  denke,  von  dem  Ich,  das  sich  selbst  ansohaut,  unterschieden 
(indetn  ich  mir  noch  andere  Anschauungsart  weniffstens  als  mSglich  vor- 
stellen  kann),  und  doch  mit  diesem  letzteren  als  dasselbe  Subject  einerlei  sei, 
wie  ich  also  sagen  kttnne :  Ich  als  Inteliigenz  und  denkend  Subject,  erkenne 
mich  selbst  als  gedachtes  Object,  so  fern  ich  mir  noch  iiber  das  in  der 
Anschauung  gegebeu  bin,  nur,  gleich  anderen  Phanomenen,  nicht  wie  ich 
vor  dem  Yerstonde  bin,  sondem  wie  ich  piir  erscheine,  hat  nicht  mehr  auch 
nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich,  als  yne  ich  mir  .selbst  tiberiiaupt  ein 
Object  und  zwar  der  Anschauung  und  innerer  Wahrnehmungen  sein  k^nne.'* 
Krtiik  der  reinen  Vemunfty  in  Kcmi^s  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  I  am  very 
willing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this:  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  cases 
are  not  onl^  equally  difficult,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
are  equally  impossible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MeIVTALLaWS  ABE  EITHEBMoBAL  OB  iNTELLECTUAJb.    CoMFABISON  OF  MoBAL 

AiJD  Intellectual  Laws,  a»d  Inquibt  into  the  Effect  fboduced  by 

EACH  OK  the  FbOOBESS  OF  SOCIETT. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  ap- 
parent, that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we, 
looking  merely  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
must  pronounce  the  metaphysical  method  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon  it,  of  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining  method, 
according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
observer,  but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind 
at  large.  The  essential  opposition  between  these  two 
plans  is  very  obvious :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
bring  forward  further  illustration  of  the  resources  poss^sed 
by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood, supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  regularity  with 
which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the  great 
Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion 
kept  up  in  the  births  of  the  sexes ;  a  proportion  which  if 
it  were  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for 
a  single  generation,  would  throw  society  into  the  most 
serious  confusion,  and  would  infallibly  cause  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  vices  of  the  people.^     Now,  it  has  always 

■  Thus  we  find  that  the  Crusades,  b^  diminishiDg  the  proportion  of  men 
to  women  in  Europe,  increased  licentiousness.  See  a  curious  pamage  in 
Sprengdy  Butoire  de  la  Mi€leeme,  yoL  ii.  p.  376.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  gene- 
nJlj  a  considerable  excess  of  women,  and  the  result  is  prejudicial  to  morals. 
8Uphen»^M  Ceniral  America^  yoL  iii.  pp.  380,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  sodet/  produced  by  an  excess  of  males,  see  Medietas  Northern 
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been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the  male  and  female 
births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  recently,  no 
one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal,  or, 
if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.^  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those 
antecedents  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  must  reside  in  the  parents  them- 
selves.' Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  arose, 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  difficulty  by  our 
knowledge  of  animal  physiology  ;  for  it  was  plausibly 
said,  "  Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
body,*  and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from 
the  body,  it  follows  that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the 
body,  we  shall  know  the  laws  of  the  birth."  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  physiologists  of  our  origin  ;^  and  this 


Antiquities,  p.  259 ;  Jourrud  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  zv.  p.  45,  yol.  xvi. 
p.  307 ;  JSotUhcy's  Comnvonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  579. 

'  On  this  question,  a  variety  of  conflicting  statements  maybe  seen  in  the 
older  writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposed  that 
more  females  were  bom  than  males.  Southey*9  Commonplaoe  Book,  third 
series,  p.  696.  Turgot  {(Euwres,  vol.  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  "  il  nait  un  peu 
plus  d'nommes  que  de  femmes :"  but  the  evidence  was  too  incomplete  to 
make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find  that  even  Herder,  writing  in 
1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about  equal :  ''  ein  ziem- 
liches  Qleichmass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Geschlechter"  (Ideen  zur  Ge- 
schichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  girls,  '^ja  dieNach- 
richten  mehrerer  B^isenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  m  manchea 
dleser  Gegenden  wirklich  mehr  Tdchter  als  S6hne  geboren  werden.'* 

'  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
state  of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  influence 
may  be,  it  can  only  affect  the  subsequent  birth  through  and  by  physical 
antecedents,*  which  in  every  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause. 
If,  therefore,  the  influence  were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  still  have  to 
search  for  physical  laws :  though  such  laws  would  of  course  be  considered 
merely  as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some  higher  generalization. 

*  oome  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  But  this, 
looking  at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  several 
branches  of  knowledge  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical 
state,  before  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientificaUy  investigated.  The 
more  rational  mode  seems  to  be,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  as 
correlative :  the  first  forming  the  dynamical,  and  the  second  forming  the 
statical  part  of  the  study  of  organic  structure. 

*  *'  Youlez-vous  savoir  de  quo!  depend  le  sexe  des  en&nts  ?  Fernel  vous 
r^pond,  sur  la  foi  des  anciens,  qu'il  depend  des  qualit^s  de  la  semence  du 
p^re  et  de  la  m^."  Renowird,  nistoire  de  la  MHecine^  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii. 
p.  106 :  see  also,  at  p,  185,  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  adopted  by  Qalen ; 
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IS  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphysicians  of  our  his- 
tory. Both  parties  beUeved  that  it  was  possible  at  once 
to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  by  studying 
its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself  The  physiologist 
said,  **  By  studying  individual  bodies,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  I 
will  discover  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  pro- 
portion is  merely  the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise." 
Just  in  the  same  way,  the  metaphysician  says,  "  By  study- 
ing individual  minds,  I  will  ascertain  the  laws  which 
govern  their  movements ;  and  in  that  way  I  will  predict 
the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  obviously  com- 
pounded of  the  individual  movements."®  These  are  the 
expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by 
physiologists  respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  me- 
taphysicians respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the 
fulfilment,  however,  of  these  promises  the  metaphysicians 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  ;  nor  have  the  physiologists 
been  more  successful,  although  their  views  have  the  sup- 
port of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the  employment  of 
direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  metaphysics. 
But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this  availed 

and  similar  views  in  LepiUetiery  Physiologie  MidicaUy  vol.  iv.  p.  332,  and 
Sprengdy  Hut.  de  la  Meacciney  vol.  i.  pp.  252,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  vol.  iv. 
p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  held 
respecting  the  origin  of  sexes,  see  Beausobre^  HUtoire  de  Manichie^  vol.  ii. 
p.  417 ;  Asiatic  ResearcheSj  voL  iii.  pp.  358,  361 ;  Vishnu  Puranay  p.  349 ; 
Works  of  Sir  William  Jones^  voL  iii.  p.  126  ;  Ritter's  History  of  Ancient  Pkilo^ 
tophify  vol.  iiL  p.  191 ;  Denham  and  Clapperton^s  Africa,  pp.  323,  324  ;  Main- 
tenon,  Lettres  Incites,  voL  ii.  p.  62  ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  {Burdock's  Phy- 
sidogie,  vol.  ii.  p.  472),  ''que  les  femmes  chez  lesquelles  prMomine  le 
systeme  art^riel  procr^ent  des  gar^ous,  au  lieu  que  ceiles  dont  le  syst^me 
veineux  a  la  predominance  mettent  au  monde  des  filles.**  According  to 
Anaxagoras,  the  question  was  extremely  simple :  Koi  app€va  lUv  om^  ritv 
dc^i&y,  OriKta  de  avb  rov  dpioTtpav.  Diog,  Laert.  ii.  9,  voL  i.  p.  85. 

*  '*  Le  m^taphysicien  se  voit  oomme  la  source  de  T^vidence  et  le  confi* 
dent  de  la  nature ;  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puis  g6n6raliser  les  id^,  et  d6- 
couvrir  le  germe  des  6v^nement8  qui  se  d^veloppent  joumellement  dans  le 
monde  physique  et  moral;  et  c'est  par  moi  seul  que  1  homme  peut  dtre 
^lair6.  Hdvttius  dc  VEsprxt,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  Compare  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Menachkeit,  voL  ii.  p.  105.  Thus  too  M.  Cousin  (Hut.  de  la  Phi- 
htophicj  II.  &6rie,  voL  L  p.  131)  says,  **  Le  fait  de  la  conscience  transport^ 
de  rindividu  dans  I'esp^  et  dans  I'histoire,  est  la  clef  de  tons  les  d^veloppe- 
mehts  de  rhumanit^." 
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them  nothing  ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed  of 
a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is 
the  number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births/ is  it 
greater,  or  is  it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  phy- 
siologists, from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no 
means  of  reply  .^  And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the 
employment  of  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method, 
are  possessed  of  a  truth  which  the  united  abilities  of  a 
long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several 
years,  in  different  countries, — we  have  been  able  to  elimi- 
nate all  casual  disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  law  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for 
every  twenty  girls  there  are  bom  twenty-one  boys  :  and 
we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the  operations  of 
this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberrations,  the 
law  itself  is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country  in 

'  Oonsidering  the  veir  Ions  period  during  which  physiolog^r  has  heen 
studied,  it  is  remai^able  now  Tittle  the  physiologists  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  great  and  final  object  of  all  science,  namely  the  power  of  predict- 
ing events.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the 
backyrardness  of  chemistry,  and  the  still  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the 
microscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccurate  an  instrument,  that  when  a  high 
power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  it ;  and  the  examiuattou, 
for  instance,  of  the  spermatosoa  has  led  to  the  most  contradictory  results. 
In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Robin  and  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  woric, 
have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it  and  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame ;  though  I  venture  to 
think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  shown  occasionally  an  undue  disposi- 
tion to  limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomena* 
See  Robin  ei  VereUtl,  Ghtmie  Anatomique  et  PhyvioCogxquey  Paris,  1853,  voL  L 
pp.  20,  34,  167,  337,  338,  437,  661,  voL  iL  pp.  136,  137,  508,  vol.  iii  pp. 
135,  144,  183,  281,  283,  351,  547.  The  increasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to 
bring  under  its  control  what  are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  pheno- 
mena, is  noticed  cautiously  in  Tum&r*s  CMmietryy  voL  ii.  p.  1^8,  London, 
1847 ;  and  boldly  in  Liebig's  Letters  on  Ckemutry,  1851,  pp.  250,  251.  The 
connexion  between  chemistry  and  phjrsiology  is  touched  on  rather  too  haa- 
tily  in  Bouiliand,  Philoso^hie  MkUcaU,  pp.  160,  257 ;  BrousMiSy  Examen  de& 
Dodrines  Miduxdes^  vol.  lii.  p.  166 ;  Brodie*s  Lectwre*  on  Fatkolomu  p.  48 ; 
Henlty  Train  cPAnatomiey  voL  i«  pp.  25,  26 ;  FeuckUrdd>en*9  Meatcal  Psy-- 
chdoffVy  p.  88  ;  but  better  in  HoUaiuTs  Medical  NoUa^  1839,  p.  270,  a 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  work.  On  the  necessi^  of  chemistry  for  in- 
creasing our  knowl^lge  of  embryoloffy,  compare  Wagner's  Physidogyy  pp. 
131,  132  note,  with  Burdock^  Traits  de  Phynologie^  voL  iv.  pp.  59, 16a 
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which  daring  a  single  year  the  male  hirths  have  not  heen 
greater  than  the  female  ones.^ 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this 
law,  make  ns  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical 
truth,  not  having  yet  been  connected  with  the  physical 
phenomena  by  which  its  operations  are  caused.^  But  this 
is  immaterial  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  only  to 
notice  the  method  by  which  the  discovery  has  been  made. 
For  this  method  is  oLously  analogous  Z  that  by  which 
I  propose  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  human 

*  It  used  to  be  sapposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an 
exception  to  this;  but  more  precise  observations  have  contradicted  the  loose 
statements  of  the  earlier  travellers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  £&r  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  are  more  girls  bom  than  boys ;  while  in  every  part  of 
the  world  for  which  we  have  statistical  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on 
the  side  of  male  births.  Compare  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  234 ; 
Baffle^  Hisiory  of  Jaffa,  voL  L  pp.  81,  82 ;  S^kes  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Dee- 
eauy  in  Reports  of  British  Association,  vol.  vi.  pp.  246,  261,  262 ;  Nidmhr^ 
Description  de  VArabie,  p.  63 ;  HurnboLdt,  N(mv,  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  139 ; 
M^WiUiam,  Medical  History  o/  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  p.  113 ;  Euiotson^s 
Human  Physiology,  p.  795  ;  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Royal  Sc^nety^  p.  531 ;  Sad- 
ler^ a  Law  ofP<mulation,  vol.  i.  pp.  507,  511,  voL  ii.  pp.  324,  335  ;  Paris  and 
FoMarupt^s  medical  Jurisprudence,  voL  i.  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc, 
voL  iiL  pp.  263,  264,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  46,  123 ;  Jawrnal  of  Oeograpfiical  Soc, 
vol.  XX.  p.  17;  Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  for 
1842,  pp.  144,  145 ;  Transac.  of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96, 

for  1849,  p.  87 ;  Bufau.  TraiiS  de  Staiistique,  pp.  24,  209,  210 ;  Burdach, 
Traits  de  Physidogie,  vol.  ii  pp.  56,  57,  273,  274,  281>  vol.  v.  p.  373 ;  Haw 
kinss  Medical  Statistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

•  In  MnUer^s  PhysvoCogy^  vol.  iL  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is 
said,  that  *'  the  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown, 
although  it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence 
over  the  sex  of  the  offspring.*'  That  the  relative  age  of  the  patents  does 
affect  the  sex  of  their  children,  may,  from  the  immense  amount  of  evidence 
now  collected,  be  considered  almost  certain ;  but  M.  Miiller,  instead  of  refer- 
ring to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  statisticians, 
and  not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this  discovery.  On  this 
curious  (question,  see  Carpenter* s  Human  Physiology,  p.  746 ;  Sadler* s  Law  of 
Popidation,  voL  ii.  pp.  333,  336,  342  ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol  iii. 
pp.  263,  264.  In  regard  to  animals  below  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  "  has  a  very 
great  general  influence  upon  the  sex'*  of  the  oflfspring.  EUiotson's  Physiology, 
pp.  708,  709 ;  and  see  Cuvier,  Progr^  des  Sciences  Naturdles.  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  As 
to  the  relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  develop** 
ment,  compare  Qeoffroy  Saint  uUaire,  Hist,  des  Anomalies  de  V  Organisation, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  33, 34. 73,  vol.  iiL  p.  278,  with  LinJleys  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  In 
Esguirol,  Mcdadies  Mentales,  vol.  L  p.  302,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded 
bv  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to  connect  this,  question  with  pathological 
phenomena,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  epilepsy  was  an  effect  or  a 
cognate  symptom. 
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mind;  while  the  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analogous 
to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as 
physiologists  attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
portion of  sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  eflFected 
absolutely  nothing  towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve. 
But  when  men  became  dissatisfied  with  theae  individual 
experiments,  and  instead  of  them,  began  to  collect  obser- 
vations less  minute,  but  more  comprehensive,  then  it  was 
that  the  great  law  of  nature,  for  which  during  many  cen- 
turies they  had  vainly  searched,  first  became  unfolded  to 
their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow  and 
contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  move- 
ments will  remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
eflFect  any  thing  of  real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  discard  those  old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of 
which  is  demonstnited  by  experience  as  well  as  by  reason  ; 
and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their  place  such  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  eliminate 
those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views 
of  this  Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology 
for  having  introduced  a  digression  which,  though  adding 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  may  be  found 
useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will  at  all  events  enable  or- 
dinary readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  proposed 
method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  manner 
in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the 
answer  seems  very  simple  :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress, 
Moral  and  Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate 
relation  to  our  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This 
is  a  classification  which  has  been  frequently  laid  down, 
and  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar.  And  so  far 
as  history  is  a  narration  of  results,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  division  is  perfectly  accurate.     There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really  advancing,  if  on  the 
one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing vice,  or  if  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becoming  more  virtuous,  they  likewise  become  more  ig- 
norant. This  doiible  movement,  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes 
the  entire  tlieory  of  mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to 
perform  our  duty  is  the  moral  part ;  to  know  how  to  per^ 
form  it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while  the  closer  these 
two  parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the  harmony 
with  which  they  work  ;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will 
the  scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more  se- 
curely shall  we  lay  a  foundation  for  the  further  advance- 
ment of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment : 
namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental 
progress  is  the  more  important.  For  the  progress  itself 
being  the  result  of  their  united  action,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  which  of  them  works  more  powerfully, 
in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the  inferior  element 
to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance  of  civi- 
lissation,  and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual 
knowledge,  we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of 
society  by  those  feelings  ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
depends  principally  on  their  knowledge,  we  must  take 
as  our  standard  the  amount  and  success  of  their  intel- 
lectual activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  relative  energy 
of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them  according 
to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth  ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations 
are  casually  disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor 
agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  pre- 
liminary diflBculty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless 
manner  in  which  ordinary  language  is  employed  on  sub- 
jects that  require  the  greatest  nicety  and  precision.     For 
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the  expression,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Progress,  is  sug^ 
gestive  of  a  serioiis  fallacy.  In  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
true,  has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to 
some  physical  causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity 
of  the  brain  is,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  be- 
coming gradually  greater ;  and  that  therefore  the  mind, 
which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even  independently  of 
education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the  general  com- 
petence of  its  views.^^  Such,  however,  is  still  our  ignor- 
ance of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  here- 
ditary  transmission    of  character,    temperament,^^    and 

'•  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  improving  because 
they  are  capable  of  transmission,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with  the  followers 
of  Gall,  and  is  adopted  by  M.  A.  Oomte  {Fhilasopkie  Fositivey  vol.  iv.  pp.  384, 
385) ;  whO)  however,  admits  that  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  verified : 
**  sans  que  toutefois  rexp6rience  ait  encore  suffisamment  prononc^."  Br. 
Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were  very  different,  seems,  nevertheless, 
inclined  to  lean  in  this  direction ;  for  his  comparison  of  skulls  led  him  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain,  ''either  as  the 
re9uk  of  irumy  ages  of  greater  tTUellectual  cuUivatioTiy  or  from  some  other 
cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers.*'  FricharcTs  Fhysiial  Hietory  of  Mankind^  vol.  i.  p.  305.  Even 
if  this  were  certain,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  crania  were 
altered,  though  it  might  create  a  presumption ;  and  the  g^eral  question 
must,  I  think,  remain  unsettled  until  the  lesearches  begun  by  Bluraen- 
bach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton,  are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  far 
more  comprehensive  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  Compare  Burdacky 
Traits  de  Fhysiologiey  vol.  ii.  p.  253 ;  where,  however,  the  question  is  not 
stated  with  sufficient  caution. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation 
of  character,  have  yet  been  generalized ;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more 
advanced  respecting  the  theoir  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the 
principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  study  of  temperaments,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important 
jsubject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by  whoever  wiU  compare  what  has 
been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers :  MuUer*8  Physiology,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1406-1410 ;  EllioUon'e  Human  Fhynclogy,  pp.  1069-1062 ;  BlainvUUy 
Fhydchgie  Oenerale  et  Compart,  vol.  i.  pp.  168,  264,  265,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43, 
130,  214,  328,  329,  vol.  iii.  pp.  54,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,^285;  WtUiamss 
Principles  of  Medicine^  pp.  16,  17,  112,  113 ;  Geoffroy  Saint  Bilaire,  Anoma- 
lies dec  Organisation^  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  190;  BroussaiSy  Examendes  Dodrinss 
Midicales,  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205,  vol.  iii.  p.  276 ;  'Benouardy  Hist,  de  la  Mide- 
cinCy  vol.  i.  p.  326 ;  Sprengdy  Hist,  de  la  MedecinSy  vol.  i.  p.  380,  vol.  iL 
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Other  personal  pecuUarities,  that  ^re  must  consider  this 
alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful  point;  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  safely  assume 
that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement  in  the 
moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely 
to  be  greater  in  an  infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part 
of  Europe,  than  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a 
b2U*barous  country.^ 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 

p.  40S,  voL  iiL  p.  21,  voL  v.  p.  325^  yoL  vi.  p.  492 ;  Esquircl,  Maladies  MenUdes^ 
vol.  L  pp.  39, 226, 429, 594,  vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;  Lepelletier,  PhytM.  MidicaUy  vol.  u 
pp.  139,  281,  vol.  iii.  pp.  372-429,  vol.  iv.  pp.  93,  123,  133,  143,  148,  177 ; 
J7<f9i^,  Anatomie  Ohiirale^  vol.  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289,  316 ;  Bichat, 
Anatomie  OhiSralef  vol.  L  p.  207,  voL  ii.  p.  444,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310,  507,  voL  iv. 
pp.  281,  399,  400,  604 ;  Btchat  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  80,  81,  234,  235 ;  Phillips  on 
•^hrofukti  p.  9 ;  PeuchUrdihen's  Medicci  Psychology ,  pp.  143-145 ;  CEwmres  de 
ForUendU^  Paris,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  llOj  dvUm's  Works.  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  i. 
pp.  214-221 ;  Cabanis^  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  MorcU,  pp.  76-83,  229-261, 
620-633 ;  NohU  on  the  Brain^  ^.  370-376 ;  Combe's  North  America^  vol.  i. 
L>.  126-128,  Latterly,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
ood  as  it  varies  in  the  various  temperaments;  and  this  seems  a  more 
iisfiaotory  method  than  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  the  obvious 
symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Olari  on  Animal  Physiology,  in  Fourth  Re- 
port of  the  British  Associaiion,  p.  126 ;  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  236 ;  Waaner^s  Physiology,  p.  262. 

^  We  oiten  hear  of  hereditarv  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary 
virtues ;  but  whoever  will  criticaUy  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly 
proved  is  in  the  highest  degree  illogical ;  the  usual  course  being  for  writers 
to  collect  instances  of  some  mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  his 
child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the  peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode 
of  reasoninff  we  might  demonstrate  any  proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields 
of  inquiry  Uiere  are  a  sufficient  number  of  empirical  coincidences  to  make  a 
plausible  case  in  fiivour  of  whatever  view  a  man  chooses  to  advocate.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  discovered ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire 
|iot  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  <kc.,  but  now 
many  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  being  hereditary.  Until 
something  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter 
indaotivdy;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  ad- 
vmoced,  we  can  know  nothing  about  it  deductively. 

These  considerations  ou^t  to  prevent  us  from  receivinsr  statements 
{Taylor^ s  Medical  Jurisprudencey  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  Dooks)  which 
positively  affirm  the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  sui- 
cide ^  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on  which  see  some 
admirable  observations  in  PhtUips  on  Scrofula,  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846) : 
and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary 
virtues ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phencnnena  have  not  been  registered  as  care- 
fdUy  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions  respecting  them 
are  even  more  precarious. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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gress  of  men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress 
of  natural  capacity/^  but  into  a  progress,  if  I  may  so  say, 
of  opportunity ;  that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  capacity  after  birth  comes  into 
play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external 
advantage.  The  child  born  in  a  civilized  land,  is  not 
Kkely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  born  among  bar- 
barians; and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the 
acts  of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  as  we 
know,  solely  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances ; 
by  which  I  mean  the  surrounding  opinions,  knowledge, 
associations,  in  a  word,  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  the  two  children  are  respectively  nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  man- 
kind in  the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
duct is  regulated  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions 
prevalent  in  their  own  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
persons  who  will  lise  above  those  notions,  and  many 
others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But  such  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must 
always  remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor 
very  able,  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but 
slumbering  on  in  a  peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity, 
adopting  without  much  difficulty  the  current  opinions  of 
the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting  no  scandal,  causing 
no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the  standard  of 

»  To  what  has  been  ah*ead7  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the 
most  profound  among  modem  thinkers.  "  Men,  I  tiunk,  have  been  much 
the  same  for  natural  endowments  in  ail  times.'^  Conduct  of  the  Undergtand- 
ingy  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  "Les  dispositions  primitives  agissent 
6galement  chez  les  peuples  barbares  et  chez  les  peuples  polices;  ik  sont 
vraisemblablement  les  mdmes  dans  tons  les  lieuz  et  dans  tous  les  tems.  .  .  . 
Plus  il  y  aura  d'hommes,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands  bommes  ou  d*hommes 
propres  k  devenir  grands."  Progrks  de  V Esprit  Hwmainy  in  (Euvres  de  IStraot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  (Lectures  on  the  Mind,  p.  67),  if 
I  rightly  understand  his  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capacity, 
but  to  that  which  is  acquired :  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  Lecture. 
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morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
history  to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly 
changing,  and  that  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even 
in  the  most  similar  countries,  or  in  two  successive  gene- 
rations in  the  same  country.  The  opinions  which  are 
popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects  almost 
from  year  to  year;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  wel- 
comed as  a  sober  truth ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is 
replaced  by  some  subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mu- 
tability in  the  ordinary  standard  of  human  actions,  shows 
that  the  conditions  on  which  the  standard  depends  must 
themselves  be  very  mutable;  and  those  conditions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  originators  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average  of 
mankmd. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely 
proceed.  We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions 
is  extremely  variable;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply 
this  test  to  any  set  of  circumstances  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we  find  that  such  circumstances 
are  not  very  variable,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  not  the 
cause  we  are  attempting  to  discover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates 
of  what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how 
extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  ex- 
ercised over  the  progress  of  civilization.  For  there  is, 
unquestionably,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  which 
has  undergone  so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of 
which  moral  systems  are  composed.  To  do  good  to 
others ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes ;  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself ;  to  forgive  your  enemies; 
to  restrain  your  passions;  to  honour  your  parents;  to 
respect  those  who  are  set  over  you:  these,  and  a  few 
others,  are  the  sole  essentials  of  morals;  but  they  have 
been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  has  been  added  to  them  by  all  the  sermons,  homi- 
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lies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and  theologians  have 
been  able  to  produce.^^ 

But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral 
truths  with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths, 
the  difference  is  indeed  startling.^^  All  the  great  moral 
systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence,  have  been 

^*  That  the  STstem  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament,  con- 
tained no  maxim  which  had  not  been  previouslj  enunciated,  and  that  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from 
Pagan  authors,  is  well  known  to  eveiy  scholar ;  and  so  fiir  m>m  supplying, 
as  some  suppose,  an  objection  against  Christianity,  it  is  a  strong  recom- 
mendation of  it,  as  indicating  the  intimate  relation  between  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  mankind  in  different  ages.     But  to 
assert  that  Christianity  communicated-  to  man  moral  truths  previously  un- 
known, argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gross  ignorance  or  else 
wilful  fraud.    For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  truths  possessed  by 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  most  part 
previous  to  its  promulgation,  compare  Mackay*8  Rdigioua  DevdopmerUy 
vol.  ii.  pp.  376-3& ;  Mures  Hitt.  of  Greek  Literaturt^oi,  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii.' 
p.  380 ;  Freaoott's  History  of  Mexico ^  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  Elphi'Mtone't  Hiticry  of 
India,  p.  47 ;   Works  of  Sir  W.  JoneSy  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105, 
114 ;  MiU*s  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  419 ;  Bo/den,  das  alte  Indien,  voL  i. 
pp.  364-366;  Beausobre,  Histoire  de  ManuMe,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319;  Co{enum^s 
Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  193 ;  Transac,  of  Soc,  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  198 ; 
Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283,  284 ;  Asiatic  Be- 
searches,  vol.  vi.  p.   271,  voL  viL  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  130,  277,  voL  xx, 
pp.  460,  461 ;  The  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  pp.  328,  338  ;  Cailin's  Nwih- American 
Indians,  vol.  ii.  p.  243 ;  Svme*s  Bmoassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  389 ;  Davis^s 
Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  233 ;  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  s^rie, 
vol.  iv.  p.  77,  Paris,  1824 

*^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of 
moral  principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly 
ftffirms  that  no  further  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :  ''  Morality  admits 

no  discoveries More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 

the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me 
in  what  important  respect  the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that  distant 
period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Metm  be  explored  with  the  same  view ;  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  £edse  religion  be 
opened ;  it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand  features, 

the  same The  fact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made 

in  practical  morality The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral 

rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian  as 
to  the  most  enlightened  philosopher.  ....  The  case  of  the  physical  and 
speculative  sciences  is  directly  opposite.    There  the  facts  are  remote  and 

scarcely  accessible. From  the  countless  variety  of  the  facts 

with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to 
their  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise  with  morals.  They  have  hitherto 
been  stationary ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  likely  for  ever  to  continue  so." 
Life  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  London,  1835,  vol.  i  pp.  119-122.  Oon- 
df rcet  (Viede  Turgot,  p.  180)  ss^rs,  '* La  morale  de  toutes  les  nations  a  kt\k 
lara^me;"  and  Kant  \Ijogik,\n  Kant^s  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  356),  "  In  der  Moral- 
philosophie  sind  wir  nicht  weiter  gekommen,  als  die  Alten." 
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fundamentally  ther  same;  all  the  great  intellectual  sys- 
tems have  been  fundamentally  different.  In  reference  to 
our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle  now 
known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans,  which  was 
not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  modems  have  not  only 
made  the  most  important  additions  to  every  department 
of  knowledge  that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study, 
but  besides  this,  they  have  upset  and  revolutionized  the 
old  methods  of  inquiry ;  they  have  consolidated  into  one 
great  scheme  all  those  resources  of  induction  which 
Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived ;  and  they  have  created 
sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recoffnized  and  no- 
torious  fitcts;  and  the  inference  to  be  dnTwn  from  them 
is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product 
is  constantly  changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated 
by  the  stationary  agent ;  because,  when  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  unchanged,  a  stationary  agent  can  only 
produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent  is  the 
intellectual  one ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways :  first,  because  being,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  intellectual  principle  has  an 
activity  and  a  capacity  for  adaptation,  which,  as  I  under- 
take to  show,  is  quite  suflScient  to  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  has 
continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is 
supported;  but  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  cir- 
cumstances which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
first  is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more 
progressive  than  the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more 
permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisitions  made  by  the 
intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  carefully  pre- 
served, registered  in  certain   well-understood   formulas, 
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and  protected  by  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  lan- 
guage ;  they  are  easily  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  tangible  form,  they  often  influence  the  most  dis- 
tant posterity,  they  become  the  heirlooms  of  mankind, 
the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which  they  owe 
their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  eflFected  by  our  moral 
faculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission ;  they  are  of  a 
more  private  and  retiring  character ;  while,  as  the  motives 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of 
self-discipline  and  of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  every  man  for  himself;  and  thus,  begun  by  each 
anew,  they  derive  little  benefit  from  the  maxims  of  pre- 
ceding experience,  nor  can  they  well  be  stored  up  for  the 
use  of  future  moralists.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most  persons 
more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less 
active,  less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove, 
less  productive  of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the 
effects  of  the  most  active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest 
and  most  disinterested  kindness,  we  shall  find  that  those 
effects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  short-lived ;  that  there 
is  only  a  small  number  of  individuals  they  come  in  contact 
with  and  benefit ;  that  they  rarely  survive  the  generation 
which  witnessed  their  commencement ;  and  that,  when  they 
take  the  more  durable  form  of  founding  great  public  chari- 
ties, such  institutions  invariably  fall,  first  into  abuse,  then 
into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either  destroyed,  or  per- 
verted from  their  original  intention,  mocking  the  effort 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable  ;  and 
what  makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refute  them^  For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this 
question,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.^^     There  is  no 

"  One  part  of  the  argument  is  well  stated  by  Cuvier,  who  says,  "  Le  bien 
que  Ton  fait  aux  hommes,  quelque  grand  qull  soit,  est  to^jour8  passager ; 
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instance  on  record  of  an  ignorant,  man  who,  having  good 
intentions,  and  supreme  power  to  enforce  them,  has  not 
done  far  more  evil  than  good.  And  whenever  the  inten- 
tions have  been  very  eager,  and  the  power  very  extensive,  / 
the  evil  has  been  enormous.  But  if  you  can  diminish 
the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with  j 
his  motives,  you  will  likewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he 
works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often 
happen  that  you  may  play  oflF  his  vice  against  his  ignor- 
ance, and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his  mischief.  If, 
however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish,  if  his 
sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinter- 
ested zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him, 
you  have  no  means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in 
an  ignorant  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inflict. 
How  entirely  this  is  verified  by  experience,  we  may  see  in 
studying  the  history  of  religious  persecution.  To  punish 
even  a  single  man  for  his  religious  tenets,  is  assuredly  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  punish  a  large  body  of 
men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  thev  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the 
marvellous  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — 
to  do  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one 
of  the  most  foolish  acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men  of 
the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most  admirable  and  unsullied 
morals.  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise. 
For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men,  who  seek  to  enforce 
opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good.  Still  less  are 
they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal  consider- 
ations as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
a  religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  hap- 
piness of  mankind.     Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they 

les  y^rit^s  qu'onleur  laisse  aont  6teraelle8.^'  duvier,  Elopts  Historiques,  vol. 
ii  p.304. 
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are  only  ignoraut  ;  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ig- 
norant of  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  But  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  their  motives  are  unimpeachable.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  very  ardour  of  their  sincerity  which  warms 
them  into  persecution.  It  is  the  holy  zeal  by  which  they 
are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into  a  deadly 
activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an  absorbing 
conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral  or 
religious  doctrine ;  if  you  can  make  him  beheve  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition ; 
if  you  then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his 
ignorance  blind  him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his 
own  act, — ^he  will  infallibly  persecute  those  who  deny  his 
doctrine ;  and  the  extent  of  his  persecution  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity.  Diminish  the  sin- 
cerity, and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution ;  in  other  ^ 
words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evil. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innu- 
merable examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to 
reject  the  plainest  and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but 
to  refuse  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  age.  I  will 
merely  select  two  cases,  which,  from  the  entire  difference 
in  their  circumstances,  are  very  apposite  as  illustrations  : 
the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other 
from  the  history  of  CSiristianity ;  and  both  proving  the 
inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecution. 
I.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected 
the  early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they 
have  been  exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous. 
But,  what  to  some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange, 
is,  that  among  the  active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we 
find  the  names  of  the  best  men  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  ;  while  the  worst  and  most  infamous  princes  were 
precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians,  and  took  no 
heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly  de- 
praved of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabulus ;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion, 
or  indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were 
too  reckless  of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their 
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own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error 
prevailed  ;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of 
a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan  emperors,  were  bound  to 
regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion.  They,  therefore, 
allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked  by  those 
penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken,  rulers 
would  assuredly  have  enacted,^^  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinching  hon- 
esty, but  whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution 
from  which  he  would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in 
earnest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.^®  And  to  com- 
plete the  argument,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  last  and 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christian- 
ity, who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  was  Julian ;  a 
prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions  are  often  at- 
tached, but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny 
itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.^^ 

"  '^  The  first  year  of  Commodus  must  be  the  epocha  of  the  toleration. 
From  all  these  authorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Commodus 

put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign Not  one 

writer,  either  heathen  or  Christian,  makes  Commodus  a  persecutor. "  Letters 
concerning  the  Thwiderina  Legion^  in  MoyUs  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London, 
1726.  **•  Heliogabalus  also,  Uiongh  in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of 
aU  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of  aU  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of 
bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. "  McaheMs  Ecd.  Histortf, 
yoL  i.  p.  66 :  see  also  MilmarCs  Hiet.  of  Christianity y  Lond.  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

*•  l)r.  Milman  (Hietory  of  ChristianitVf  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says,  "A 
blameless  disciple  in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity 
of  Marcus  rivaUed  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and 
diversions  of  life ;  yet  Jiis  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened 
or  embittered  by  the  severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aure- 
lius, nevertheless,  Christianity  found  not  only  a  £ur  and  high-minded  com- 
petitor for  the  command  of  the  human  mind.;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exal- 
tation of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  views  and  more  dignified  motives ;  but  a 
violent  and  intolerant  persecutor.''  M.  Guizot  compares  him  with  Louis  IX. 
of  France  ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion  between 
sincerity  and  persecution :  **  Marc  Aur^le  et  saint  Louis  sent  pent  dtre  les 
deux  seuls  princes  qui,  en  toute  occasion,  aient  fait  de  leurs  croyances  morales 
la  premise  regie  de  leur  conduite  :  Marc  Aur^le,  stoicien ;  saint  Louis,  Chre- 
tien." Ouuoty  Civilisation  en  France^  vol.  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Momay 
(M(m,  voL  iv.  p.  374)  calls  him  'Me  meilleur  des  empereurs  payens;"  and 
Bitter  (Bist.  of  PkHos,  vol  iv.  p.  222),  *'  the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor. " 

**  Neander  {History  of  the  Cmrch^  vol.  i.  p.  122)  observes,  that  ^e  best 
emperors  opposed  Ohnstianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to 
its  encroachments.    The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus, 
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II.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain;  a? 
country  of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other 
have  religious  feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs 
of  men.    No  other  European  nation  has  produced  so  many 

^         ardent  and  disinterested  missionaries,  zealous  self-denying 
martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order 

^'  to  propagate  truths  which  they  thought  necessary  to  be 

known.     No  where  else  have  the  spiritual  classes  been  so 

•  long  in  the  ascendant ;  no  where  else  are  the  people  so 

devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numerous. 
But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which 
the  Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been 
marked,  have  not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious 
persecution,  but  have  proved  the  means  of  encouraging 
it.  If  the  nation  had  been  more  lukewarm,  it  would  have 
been  more  tolerant.  As  it  was,  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  became  the  first  consideration ;  and  every  thing  being 
sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  happened  that 
zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  supporters 
of  that  barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but  en- 
thusiasts. Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to 
be  cruel.  For  cruelty  is  a  stern  and  unbending  passion  ; 
while  hypocrisy  is  a  fawning  and  flexible  art,  which  acT 
commodates  itself  to  human  feelings,  and  flatters  the  weak- 
ness of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  own  ends.  In 
Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being  concentrated  on 
a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and  hatred 
of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which 
that  duty  was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Church.  Indeed,  that  the  inquisitors  were  rem.arkable  for 
an  undeviating  and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from  different  and  independent 
sources  of  evidence.     This  is  a  question  to  which  I  shall 

is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Decline  and  Folly  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Lond.  1836.  An- 
other writer,  of  a  very  different  character,  ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  the  wiles 
of  the  devil :  ''  In  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed  that  the  best  emperorB 
were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the 
Church. "  Memoirs  of  Colond  JiutchiTison,  p.  80. 
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hereafter  return ;  but  there  are  two  testimonies  which 
I  cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable.  Llorente, 
the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter  enemy, 
had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the  fullest 
means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors  ;  but  while 
execrating  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny 
the  purity  of  their  intentions.^  Thirty  years  earlier, 
Townsend,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  on  Spain  f^  and  though,  as  a  Pro- 
testant and  an  Englishman,  he  had  every  reason  to  be 
prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which  he  de- 
scribes, he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who 
upheld  it ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establish- 
ment at  Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches, 
he  makes  the  remarkable  admission,  that  all  its  members 
are  men  of  worth,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  distin- 
guished humanity.^ 

These  facts,  startUng  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small 
part  of  that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  history  contains, 
and  which  decisively  proves  the  utter  inability  of  moral 
feelings  to  diminish  religious  persecution.  The  way  in 
which  the  diminution  has  been  really  eflFected  by  the 
mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquirements,  will  be  pointed 
out  in  another  part  of  this  volume ;  when  we  shall  see 
that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  humanity, 
but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of 
what  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever 

*  By  which,  indeed,  he  is  sorely  puzzled.  '^  On  reoonnaitra  mon  impar- 
tiality dans  quelques  circonstances  ou  je  fais  remarquer  chez  les  inquisitenrs 
dee  dispositions  g^n^reoses ;  ce  qui  me  porte  ^  oroire  que  les  atroces  sen- 
tences rendues  par  le  Saint-Office,  sont  plutAt  une  consequence  de  ses  lois 
or^niques,  <^u'un  effet  du  caract^re  particulier  de  ses  membres. "  llorente^ 
Huioire  Critiqui  de  rinquisitum  d'Eapagne^  voL  i.  p.  xxiii. :  compare  vol.  ii. 
pp.  267,  268,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 

^  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge. 
See  Doblado'a  Letters  from  Spain,  p.  5. 

**  ''  It  is,  however^  uniyersally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps 
at  Barcelona,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
tinguished for  humanity/'  Townaend^a  Journey  Virough  Spain  in  1786  and 
1787,  Yol.  L  p.  122,  Lond.  1792, 
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inflicted  on  their  own  species.  For  that  religious  persecu- 
tion is  a  greater  evil  than  any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so 
nmch  from  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  number 
of  its  known  victims,^  as  from  the  fact  that  the  unknown 
must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives  no 
account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in 
order  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much 
of  martyrs  and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by 
the  sword,  or  consumed  in  the  fire;  but  we  know  little 
of  that  still  larger  number  who,  by  the  mere  threat  of 
persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an  outward  abandon- 
ment of  their  real  opinions ;  and  who,  thus  forced  into  an 
apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  life  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humiliating 
hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to 
mask  their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety 
by  falsehood,  and  of  purchasing  impunity  vrith  deceit.  In 
this  way,  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life ;  insincerity 
is  made  a  daily  custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling 
is  vitiated,  and  the  gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error 
fearfully  increased.  Surely,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say, 
that,  compared  to  this,  all  other  crimes  are  of  small  ac- 
count ;  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  that  increase  of 
intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil  that 
some  among  us  would  even  now  wUlingly  restore. 

The  principle  I  am  advocating  is  of  such  immense 
importance  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will 

**  In  1546,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  stated,  in  an  official  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return 
home,  **  that  in  Holland  and  in  Friesland,  more  tnan  30,000  persons  have 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice  for  Analxftptist  errors."  Correspondence 
of  Charie$  V.  and  his  AmbassadorSj  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8vo, 
1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisition,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Tor- 
quemada*s  ministry,  punished,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of 
105,000  persons,  of  whom  8800  were  burned.  Preseott^s  Histortf  of  Ferdinand 
and  IsabdUiy  vol.  i.  p.  265.  In  Andalusia  alone,  during  a  single  year,  the 
Inquisition  put  to  death  2000  Jews, '' besides  17,000  who  underwent  some 
form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  stake.*^  Tictnor^s  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  For  other  statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  Llorente,  Histoire  de  I* Inquisition,  voL  L  pp.  160,  229, 
238,  239,  279,  280,  406,  407,  455,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  116,  376,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 ; 
and,  above  all,  the  summary  at  pp.  242-273. 
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give  yet  another  instance  of  the  energy  with  which  it 
works.  The  second  greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — 
the  one  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  religious  perse- 
cution, most  suflFering  has  been  caused — is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous  pursuit 
is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  his- 
tory.^ If  we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we 
shall  find  that  for  a  veiy  long  period,  wars  have  been 
becoming  less  frequent ;  and  now  so  clearly  is  the  move- 
ment marked,  that  until  the  late  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years  : 
a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.^  The  question  arises,  as  to  what 
share  our  moral  feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this 
great  improvement.  And  if  this  question  is  answered, 
not  according  to  preconceived  opinions,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer  will  certainly  be,  that 
those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all.  For  it  surely  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  moderns  have  made  axiy  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries.  That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offensive 
wars  are  unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  on 
this  subject,  moralists  are  able  to  teach.  These  two 
principles  were  as  clearly  laid  down,  as  well  understood, 
and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when . 
there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular 

**  On  the  diminished  loye  of  war,  which  is  even  more  mailed  than  the 
actual  diminution  of  war,  see  some  interesting  remarks  in  Ccmte^  PhUoscphie 
Fo9%tive,  voL  iv.  pp.  488,  713,  vol.vi.pp.  68,  424-436,  where  the  antagonism 
between  the  military  spirit  and  the  mdustrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
worked  out ;  though  some  of  the  leading  phenomena  have  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  this  .eminent  philosopher,  from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  present  state  of  pohtical  economy. 

»  In  Fdleto't  Life  of  Sidnuyuthy  1847,  vol.  iiL  p.  137,  this  prolonged 
peace  is  gravely  ascribed  to  "  the  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  1815  ;*'  in 
other  words,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ! 
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occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral 
knowledge  respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is 
palpably  evident,  that  the  changeable  eflFect  has  not  been 
produced  by  the  unchangeable  cause.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive  than  this.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand  years, 
moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to 
their  predecessors, — if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon 
the  view  for  which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most 
confidently  assert,  this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be 
conceded,  that,  no  additions  having  been  made  on  this 
subject  to  the  stock  of  morals,  no  additions  can  have  been 
made  to  the  result  which  the  morals  produce.^ 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feel- 
ings in  increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the^  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term,  we  shall  find  that  every  great 
increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  war- 
like spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I  shall  hereafter 
detail  at  considerable  length ;  and  in  this  Introduction  I 
can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  promi- 

^  Unless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  diffusion  of  moral  and 
religious  principles ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles 
to  be  stationary,  and  yet  their  effects  be  progressive.  But  so  far  from  this, 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were,  relatively  to  the  population, 
more  churches  than  there  are  now;  the  spiritual  classes  were  far  more 
numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more  eager,  and  there  was  a  much 
stronger  determination  to  prevent  purely  scientific  inferences  from  en- 
croaching on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  moral  and 
religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  profane  literature  put  together ;  and 
surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators. 
Now,  however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  have  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency, 
which  includes  all  interests  and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morala 
reached  their  zenith  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that 
period ;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says,  opposed  by  "  the  genius  of  Protest- 
antism ;*'  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  became  extinct  in 
the  most  civilized  countries ;  the  Ductor  Duhitantiwa  of  Jeremy  Taylor  being 
the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould  society  solely 
according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting  passages 
in  MoshdmB  Ecdedast.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  and  CoUridffe'i  Friend,  voL  iii. 
p.  104. 
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* 

lient  pdnts,  which,  being  on  the  surface  of  history,  will 
be  at  once  understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is;  that  every 
important  addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  au- 
thority of  the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  re- 
sources which  they  have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism 
between  these  elates  and  the  military  class  is  evident : 
it  is  the  antagonism  between  thought  and  action,  between 
the  internal  and  the  external,  between  argument  and 
violence,  between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or,  to  sum  up 
the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of  peace 
and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfet- 
vourable  to  the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circum- 
stances to  be  the  same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  of  a  people  increase,  their  love  of  war 
will  diminish;  and  if  their  intellectual  acquisitions  are 
very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be  very  great.^  In 
perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  intellectual 
acquisitions;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  the  only  resource  is  external  activity,^  the  only 
merit  personal  courage.  No  account  is  made  of  any 
man,  imless  he  has  killed  an  enemy;  and  the  more  he 

• 

^  Herder  boldly  asserts  that  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  his  organ- 
ization, is  peaceably  disposed ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the 
immense  additions  which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  '*  Indesseu  ist's  wahr,  dass 
der  Bau  des  Menschen  vorziiglich  auf  die  Vertheidigung,  nicht  auf  den  An- 
^ff  gerichtet  ist :  in  diesem  muss  ihm  die  Kunst  zu  Hiilfe  kommen,  in 
jener  aber  ist  er  von  Natur  das  kraftigste  Geschdpf  der  Erde.  Seine  Qestalt 
selbst  lehret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht  r&uberische  Mordverwiistung,— der 
Human! t&t  erstes  Merkmal."  Ideen  zur  Oeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

"  Hence,  no  doubt,  that  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed 
necessary,  to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the 
reflecting  faculties,  assimilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  Carpenter's 
ffwman  Phyndogyy  p.  404 ;  and  a  fine  passage  in  Uerdet'i  Ideen  zwr  Oe- 
schichUt  voL  ii.  p.  12 :  ''Das  abstehende  tmerische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  immer 
lauscht  und  horchet,  das  kleine  scharfe  Auge,  das  in  der  weitesten  Feme 
den  kleinsten  Ranch  oder  Staub  gewahr  wird,  der  weisse  hervorbleckende, 
knochenbenagende  Zahn,  der  dicke  Hals  nnd  die  zuriick^ebogene  Stellung 
ihres  Kopfes  auf  demselbeu.'*  Compare  Prichard's  Physical  Hist,  of  Man- 
kvndy  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293 ;  Azara,  AmSriqite  MMdionaley  vol.  ii.  p.  18 ; 
Wrangd's  Polar  Expedition^  p.  384  j  PaUme's  Travels  in  Kordofan,  pp.  132, 
133. 
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has  killed,  the  greater  the  reputation  he  enjoys.^  This 
is  the  purely  savage  state ;  and  it  is  the  state  in  which 
military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military  men  most 
respected.^  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up  to 
the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecu- 
tive steps;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken 
from  the  dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the 
authority  of  thought.  Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  in- 
tellectual and  pacific  classes  begin  to  arise ;  at  first  held 
in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  nevertheless  gradually 
gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in  power,  and 
at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit,  in 
which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed. 
Trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  law,  diplomacy,  litera- 
ture,^ science,  philosophy, — all  these  things,  originally  un- 
known, become  organized  into  separate  studies,  each  study 
having  a  separate  class,  and  each  class  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these  classes^  some 
are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others;   but  even  those 

**  '*  Among  Bome  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  ueyer  slain  an 
enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading  badge."  Qrote^s  History  of  Greece^  vol.  xi. 
p.  397.     Among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  ^'  a  man  cannot  marry  until  he  has 

Erocured  a  human  head ;  and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  bj 
is  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it  constitutes  his  patent  of  nobility.**  EarVt 
AoocmrU  of  BorneOy  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Sociay.  voL  iv.  p.  181.  See  also 
Crawfnra  en  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Geoy.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  77,  80.  And 
for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into  warlike  ones, 
compare  Journal  of  Oeoy,  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  357 ;  MaUet^s  Northern  Antiquities^ 
pp.  158,  159,  195 ;  TkirlwgWs  Hia.  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol.  viii. 
p.  209 ;  Henderson* »  History  of  BroM,  p.  475 ;  SoiUhey*s  History  of  Brazil^ 
voL  i  pp.  126,  248;  Asiatic  Researches^  voL  ii  p.  188,  vol  vii.  p.  193; 
Transactions  of  Bombay  Society ,  vol.  iL  pp.  51,  52 ;  Hoekins"  Travds  in  Ethi' 
cpia,  p.  163  ;  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelety  voL  iL  pp.  333,  334 
note.  So  also  the  Thracians :  v^r  dc  ipyarrpf  arifi^rcerov.  rb  Cfjp  an6  iroXc- 
fiov  Ka\  \rjfiarvos,  KaXXurrov.  Herodotus^  book  v.  chap.  6,  voL  iiL  p.  10, 
edit  Baehr. 

»•  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  «  There 
is  only  one  patn  to  eminence,  that  of  military  renown."  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Institutes  of  Timowr^  p.  269  :  *'  He  only  is  e^ual  to  stations  of  power  and 
dignity,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  miUtarv  art,  and  with  the  various 
modes  of  breaking  and  defeating  hostile  armies.  The  same  turn  of  mind 
is  shown  in  the  frequency  and  evident  delight  with  which  Homer  relates 
battles — a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mwre's  GreeS  Literaturej  voL  ii.  pp.  63,  64^ 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
Homeric  poems  are  aU  by  the  same  author ;  though  the  more  legitimate 
inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  aU  composed  in  a  barbarous  age« 
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which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so 'than 
men  whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who 
see  in  every  fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction, 
from  which,  during  peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred.^^ 
Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise 
is  established,  and  military  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives 
which  none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  But  among 
a  people  whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance 
can  never  exist.  Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  present  war.^  For  the  peculiarity  of  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  is,  that  it  was  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  civiUzed  coun- 
tries, but  by  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Europe. 
This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexam- 
pled length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as  former  peaces 
were  broken,  by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations, 
but  by  the  encroachments  of  the  uncivilized  Russians  on 
the  still  more  uncivilized  Turks.  At  an  earHer  period,  the 
influence  of  intellectual,  and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was 
indeed  constantly  increasing,  but  was  still  too  weak,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to  control  the  old  warlike 
habits :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for  conquest  which 
often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced  great 
nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 

>*  To  the  prospect  of  pergonal  distinction,  there  was  formerly  added  that 
of  wealth  ;  and  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucra- 
tive profession,  owing  to  the  custom  If  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the  liberty 
of  prisoners.  See  Barrington's  learned  work.  Observations  on  the  Statutes^ 
pp.  390-393.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  "  a  war  with  France  was  esteemed 
as  almost  the  only  method  by  which  an  English  gentleman  could  become 
rich."  Compare  Tumors  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palaye 
(Mhnoires  sur  Vancienne  Chevalerie,  vol.  i  p.  311)  says,  "La  guerre  enri- 
chissoit  alors  par  le  butin,  et  jMir  les  ran9ons,  celui  c^ui  la  faisoit  avec  le  plus 
de  valeur,  de  vigilance  et  d  activity.  La  ran9on  6toit,  ce  semble,  pour  Tor- 
dinaire,  une  anu6e  des  revenus  du  prisonnier. "  For  an  analogy  with  this, 
see  Ri^  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  3,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  sec.  13.  In 
Europe,  the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Muuster,  in  1648. 
Jfannifuf*s  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations^  1839,  p.  162 ;  and  on  the 
profits  ^rmerly  made,  pp.  157,  158. 

"  I  wrote  this  in  1855. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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the  [Slightest  pretence,  and  seek  eyery  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated 
the  prosperity  of  their  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now 
the  progress  of  affairs,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside 
the  peevish  and  imtable  jealousy  they  once  entertained, 
are  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  to  protect  the  civilized  world 
against  the  incursions  of  a  barbarous  foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
present  war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should 
last  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted, 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  hostilities  between  civilized  states, 
but  by  the  ambition  of  the  only  empire  which  is  at  once 
powerful  and  uncivilized, — ^is  one  of  many  proofs  that  a 
dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  peculiar  to  an  intellec- 
J  tual  people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  military 
^'  *  predilections  of  Russia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of  morals, 
^  or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from  this,  all 
*  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not 
more  common  in  Russia  than  in  France  or  England  f^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Russians  submit  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church  with  a  docility  gi*eater  than  that  displayed 
by  their  civilized  opponents.^  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
Russia  is  a  warlike  country,  not  because  the  inhabitants 
are  immoral,  but  because  they  are  unintellectual.  The  fault 
is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  In  Russia,  the  national 
intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  intellectual  classes  lack 
influence;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is  supreme.  In  this 
early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  middle  rank,^ 

^  Indeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Ru^ia 
than  in  Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  Sec  JSttrlin^^s 
EiLssia,  Lond.  1841,  pp.  59,  60.  The  benevolence  and  charitable  dispo- 
sition of  the  Russians  are  attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  had  good  means  of 
information,  and  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  their  fevour.  See  Pinker- 
tori's  Russiay  Lond.  1833,  pp.  335,  336.  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  says  they 
are  "  prone  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity."  Sinclair's  Correspondence,  vol. 
ii.  p.  241. 

^  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clei^  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

**  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  **  Russia  has  only  two 
ranks — the  highest  and  the  lowest. "  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  Lond.  1841, 
vol.  ii.  p.  185.     *'  Lee  marchands,  qui  formeraient  une  dasse  moyeune,  soat 
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and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  pacific  habits  which 
spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  depriyed  of  mental  pursuits,^  naturally 
turn  to  warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  remaining  to 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Russia,  all  ability  is  estimated 
by  a  military  standard.  The  army  is  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  country  :  to  win  a  battle,  or 
outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  life ;  and  civilians;  whatever  their  merits  may 
be,  are  despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings  of  an 
altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character.^ 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have 

en  si  petit  nombre  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  marquer  dans  Tetat :  d'ailleurs  pres- 
que  toofl  Bont  Strangers;  ....  oh  done  trcmver  cette  classe  moyenue 
qui  fiut  la  force  des  Itatst*^  Custine's  RvMUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  125,  126  :  see  also 
YoL  iv.  p.  74. 

**  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  adociirable  opi>ortunitie8  of  studying  the 
society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar 
to  an  accomplished  woman,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes 
surrounded  with  every  form  of  luxury  and  wealth  :  '^  a  totol  absence  of  all 

rational  tastes  or  literary  topics Here  it  is  absolutely  mauvais  genre 

to  discuss  a  rational  subject — ^mere  pSdanterie  to  be  caught  upon  an^  topics 
beyond  dressing,  dancing,  and  Vijolie  toumure.  **  Letters  from  Vie  BaUiCy  1841, 
vol.  ii.  p.  233.  M.  Custine  (La  Russie  en  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  321)  says,  '*  R^gle 
g6n6rale,  personne  ne  prof^re  jamais  un  mot  qui  pourrait  int^resser  vive- 
ment  queiqu'un."  At  vol.  ii.  p.  195,  *'De  toutes  les  ^ultds  de  Tintelli- 
genoe,  la  seule  qu'on  estime  ici  c'est  le  tact."  Another  writer  of  repute, 
M.  Kohl,  contemptuously  observes,  that  in  Russia  ''  the  depths  of  science 
are  not  even  guessed  at.*'  ITokl's  Russia,  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

''  According  to  Schnitzler,  ''  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by 
military  rank;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled 
in  the  army,  or  occupying  some  situation  giving  military  rank. "  Mcculloch's 
Oeog.  Diet.  1849,  vol  ii.  p.  614.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  Pinkerton*s 
Russia,  1833,  p.  321.  M.  Erman,  who  travelled  throi^h  great  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  says,  '*  In  the  modern  language  of  St  JPetersburg,  one  con- 
stantly hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  importance,  conveyed  in  the  in- 
2uiry  which  is  habitually  made  respecting  individuab  of  the  educated  class : 
9  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  V*  ErmarCs  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  See  also 
on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  national  ignorance,  KohVs  Russia,  pp.  28, 194  \  Stirling's  Russia  under 
Nicdas  the  First,  p.  7;  Cusiine's  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  152,  252,  266, 
vol.  ii.  p.  71,  128,  309,  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  {His- 
tory of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  392)  says,  "  The  whole  energies  of  the  nation 
are  turned  towards  the  army.  Commerce,  the  law,  and  aU  civil  employ- 
ments, are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole  youth  of  any  consideration  betake 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms."  The  same  writer  (vol.  x.  p.  566) 
quotes  the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  '^notliing  astonishes  the  Russian  or 
Polish  noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  pro- 
fessions, and  especially  the  bar,  are  held  in  Qreat  Britain." 
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succeeded  in  changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  minds  to  the  highest  point  that  the  know- 
ledge of  that  age  would  allow  :  and  so  wide  is  the  range 
of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
their  style,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousands  who 
care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  pro- 
fession in  the  ancient  world ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in 
the  same  language,  and  were  read  by  the  same  people. 
But  in  the  modern  world  this  identical  profession,  includ- 
ing many  millions  of  men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, has  never  been  able,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
produce  ten  authors  who  have  reached  the  first  class  either 
as  writers  or  as  thinkers.     Descartes  is  an  instance  of  an 
European  soldier  combining  the  two  qualities ;  he  being 
as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  bejiuty  of  his  style  as  for 
the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.     This,  however, 
is  a  solitary  case ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second  one 
of  a  modem  miUtary  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments.    Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has, 
in  fact,  only  possessed  two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier, 
whose  works  are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied 
merely  for  their  intrinsic  merit.     Still,  this  is  simply  in 
reference  to  style ;  and  these  two  historians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  skill  in  composition,  have  never  been  reputed 
profound  thinkers  on  difficult   subjects,   nor   have   they 
added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent 
soldiers  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and 
the  best  leaders  of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  go- 
vernors of  the  state.     But  here,  again,  the  progress  of 
society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change,  that  for  a  long 
period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively  rare.    Even 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  failed  igno- 
miniously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  saga- 
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cioos  in  the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and 
Napoleon,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modern  warriors 
of  whom  it  can  be  fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  com- 
petent to  govern  a  kingdom  and  command  an  army.  And 
if  we  look  at  England  as  furnishing  a  familiar  illustration, 
we  see  this  remark  exemplified  in  our  two  greatest  gene- 
rals, Marlborough  and  Wellington.  Marlborough  was  a 
man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits,  but 
was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies  made  him 
the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he  had 
no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  so- 
vereign at  his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double 
treachery,  turn  against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage 
in  a  criminal,  as  well  as  a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the 
very  man  whom  a  few  years  before  he  had  infamously 
abandoned.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  the 
victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilies.  As  to  our  other 
great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  napie  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  with- 
out gratitude  and  respect:  these  feeUngs  are,  however, 
due  solely  to  his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has 
studied  the  civil  history  of  England  during  the  present 
century,  knows  full  well  that  this  military  chief,  who  in 
the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and  who,  to  his  still  greater 
glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity  of  purpose,  an  un- 
flinching honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling,  which  could  not 
be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal  to  the  com- 
plicated exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious,  that 
in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures  he 
was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates, 
that  every  great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great 
improvement,  every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession 
to  the  popular  wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition, 
and  after  his  mournful  declarations  that  by  such  means 
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the  security  of  Eagland  would  be  seriously  imperilled. 
Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward  schoolboy  who  does 
not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the  present  sta- 
bility of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience,  the 
great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent 
his  political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient 
or  advisable,  but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That  po- 
licy of  resisting  the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  ad- 
vised, is  precisely  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued,  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  every  monarchy  except  our 
own.  The  result  of  that  policy  is  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion :  it  is  written  in  that  great  explosion  of  popular  pas- 
sion, which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath  upset  the  proudest 
thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined  noble  houses, 
desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of  our  great 
general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  refused, — this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land ;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have,  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of 
that  terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military 
genius  of  ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modem 
Europe.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable 
to  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase 
of  intellectual  employments,  few  men  of  ability  will  now 
enter  a  profession  into  which,  in  antiquity,  men  of  ability 
eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best  means  of  exercis- 
ing those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized  countries,  are' 
turned  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  im- 
portant change  ;^  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powei-fiil 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has 
been  the  slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but 
constant,  encroachments  of  advancing  knowledge.  /  To 
write  the  history  of  those  encroachments,  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect ;  a  task  impossible  for 
any  single  man  adequately  to  perform.     But  the  subject 
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is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been  so  little  studied,  that 
though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis  further  than 
I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by 
the  progress  of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gun- 
powder ;  which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its 
results  been  eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
peace.^  This  important  invention  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century  f^  but  was  not  in  common 
use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Scarcely  had  it  come  into  operation,  when 
it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole  scheme  and  prac- 
tice of  war.  Before  this  time,  it  was  considered  the  duty 
of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the  miUtary 
service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his  own  coun- 
try, or  of  attaclung  others.*^  Standing  armies  were  en- 
tirely unknown  ;  and  in  their  place  there  existed  a  rude 
and  barbarous  militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  always 
unwilling  to  engage  in  those  peacefiil  pursuits  which  were 
then  universally  despised.     Nearly  every  man  being  a 

"  The  oonsequenoes  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very 
superficially  by  Frederick  Schlegel  {Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literaturey  vol. 
ii.  pp.  37, 38),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  {Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i,  p.  262). 
They  are  examined  with  much  greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ively, in  Smiths  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  L  pp.  292,  296,  297 ;  Her^ 
da's  Ideen  zur  Gtschichie  der  Menschheit,  voL  iv.  p.  301 ;  Ifallam's  Middle  Ages^ 
voL  ii.  p.  470. 

**  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further 
back  than  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were, 
ail  is  commonly  supposed,  the  inventors :  HwmboldCs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  590 ; 
Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  242 ;  Bechnanns  History  of  Inverts 
tions,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  605 ;  Histoire  Lit,  de  la  France,  vol.  xx.  p.  236 ;  Thom- 
son* s  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  36  ;  HaUanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
The  statements  in  ErmanU  Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  371,  are  more  positive 
than  the  evidence  we  are  possessed  of  will  justify ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early  period  used  in  China,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

*•  Yattd,  le  Droit  des  Oens,  vol.  ii.  p.  129  ;  Lingard's  History  of  England y 
voL  ii.  pp.  356,  357.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  *'  all  free  men  and  pro- 
prietors of  land,  except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  always  held  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning."  Ec- 
deston^s  English  Antiquities,  p.  62.  *'  There  was  no  distinction  between  the 
soldier  and  the  citizen."  Falgrave^s Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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soldier,  the  military  profession,  as  such,  had  no  separate 
existence  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all  other  profes- 
sions were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  even  that  was  affected  by 
the  general  tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
see  large  bodies  of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and 
abbots,  to  most  of  whom  the  arts  of  war  were  in  those 
days  perfectly  familiar.^^  At  all  events,  between  these 
two  professions  men  were  necessarily  divided :  the  only 
avocations  were  war  and  theology ;  and  if  you  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  thing  of  real  importance 
was  altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests 
and  many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles.*^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  com- 
merce, nor  manufactures  :  there  was  no  science,  no  litera- 
ture :  the  usefiil  arts  were  entirely  unknown;  and  even 
the  highest  janks  of  society  were  unacquainted,  not  only 
with  the  most  ordinary  comforts,  but  with  the  commonest 
decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the 
old  system,  a  man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  generally 
inherited  from  his  father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and 
he  was  ready  equipped  for  the  field.^     According  to  the 

*^  On  these  warlike  ecclesiastics,  compare  Oro8e*s  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
pp.  67-8  ;  LimarcTs  Hist,  of  Englartd,  vol.  iL  pp.  26, 183,  vol.  ill  p.  14;  Twr- 
ner's  Hist,  of&ngland^  vol.  iv.  p.  468,  voLv.pp.  92,  402,  406 ;  MosheinCsEod. 
History i  vol.  i.  pp.  173, 193,  241 ;  CrichtovCs  ^ndinaviay  Edinb.  1838,  vol.L 
p.  220.  Such  opponents  were  the  more  formidable,  because  in  those  happj 
days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  lajman  to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1095  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  council  to  declare,  *'  Qu6d  qui  appreheuderit 
episcopum  omnmo  exiez  fiat."  MattluH  Paris  Historia  Majors  p.  18.  As 
the  context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow  tnat  a  man  be- 
came spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop  prisoner. 

**  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anrio-Saxon  govern- 
ment, **  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period. '  7W^ 
ner's  History  of  Inland,  voL  iiL  p.  263.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian 
sajs  of  i'urope  generally  :  *'  alle  Kiinste  und  Eenntnisse,  die  sich  iiicht  auf 
das  edle  Kriegs-,  Rauf-  und  Raubhandwerk  bezogen,  waren  iiberflCissig  und 
schadlioh.  Kur  etwas  Theologie  war  voun5then,  um  die  Erde  mit  dem 
liimmel  zu  verbinden."  WincJIder,  Oeschichte  der  Botanik^  1854,  p.  56. 

^  In  1181,  Henry  II.  of  England  ordered  that  every  man  should  haTe 
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new  system,  new  means  were  required,  and  the  equip- 
ment became  more  costly  and  more  difficult.  First,  there 
was  the  supply  of  gunpowder  ;^  then  there  was  the  pos- 
session of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons,  and 
considered  difficult  to  manage.*^  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave 
rise,  such  as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the 

either  a  sword  or  bow ;  which  he  was  not  to  sell,  but  leave  to  his  heir : 
**  cseteri  autem  omnes  haberent  wanbasiam,  capellum  fcrreum,  lanceam  et 
gladium,  vel  arcum  et  sagittas  :  et  prohibuit  ne  aliquis  anna  sua  venderet 
vel  invadiaret;  sed  ciiin  moreretur,  daret  ilia  propinquiori  hseredi  suo." 
Hog.  de  Hov,  Annal,  in  Scriptores post  Bedam,  p.  348  rev.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  it  was  ordered  that  every  man  possessing  land  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  should  keep  ''a  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  . 
Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have  them  out  of  the 
forest,"  Orose^s  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  302.  CJompare  Oeijcr's 
History  of  the  Swedes,  part  i.  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the  j&fteenth  century, 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  "  in  each  from 
four  to  five  thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and 
in  great  part  gentry."  ^V  William  Hamilton  on  the  History  of  Universities^ 
in  HamiltovLS  Philosoph.  DiscussionSy  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts 
made  to  revive  archery,  was  a  warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton  Papers^  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden 
Soc.  1840.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bows  and  arrows  did  not  finally 
disappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1599 ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  musket 
gained  ground.    See  Yong^s  Diary ^  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848,  p.  xvii. 

^  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  ^npowder  was  manufactured  in 
England  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Camden^s  Elizabeth,  in  Kenn^s  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  p.  388,  ]U>ndon,  1719  ;  Strickland's  Queens  of  England^  vol.  vi. 
p.  223,  Lond.  1843;  Oros^s  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon 
Turner  (History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1839)  has  shown, 
from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  that  it  was 
made  in  England  iu  1483 ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston  {Enalish  Antiquities^  p.  182, 
Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and  exported  it  as  early  as 
1411 :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a  costly  article ; 
and  even  m  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
**  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  their  exercising."  Par' 
liament.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  In  1686,  it  appears  from  the  Clarendon  Corre- 
spondence, vol.  i.  p.  413,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  2^.  lOs, 
to  3^.  a  barrel.  On  the  expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see 
Liebig  and  Kopp*s  Reports  on  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  325,  Lond.  1852. 

**  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  Hal- 
UmCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  Grose  {Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  146, 
voL  ii.  pp.  292,  337)  says,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is 
in  1471 ;  and  that  rests  for  them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  of  BechmanrCs  History  of  Inventions,  Lond. 
1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  it  is  strangely  supposed  that  muskets  were  ''first  used 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia."  Compare  Danid,  Histoire  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  464, 
with  Smythe's  Military  Discourses,  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  p.  53,  edit, 
Camden  Society, 
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like.^  All  these  things,  by  increasing  the  complication  of 
the  military  art,  increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
practice ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  change  that  was 
being  effected  in  the  ordinary  weapons  deprived  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  them.  To 
suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new  system  was  or- 
ganized ;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up  bodies  of 
men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which 
formerly  all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it 
was  that  there  arose  standing  armies ;  the  first  of  which 
were  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,*^  al- 
most immediately  after  gunpowder  was  generally  known. 
Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom  of  employing  mercenary 
troops ;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier  instances,  though 
the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century .^^ 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by 
the  change  it  effected  in  the  classification  of  European 
society.  The  regular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline, 
more  serviceable  against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  the  government,  it  naturally 
followed  that,  as  their  merits  became  understood,  the  old 
militia  should  fall,  first  into  disrepute,  then  be  neglected, 

^  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  inyented  early  iu  the  sixteenth  century. 
OroBeU  Military  Antiq,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed 
in  mining  towns  in  1487.  Prescotfs  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32 ;  Koeht  Tableau  des  BJevclvtions,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la 
Jdilice  Frangaise,  vol.  i.  p.  674.  Daniel  {MUuse  Franfaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  680, 
681)  says,  that  bombs  were  not  invented  till  1688 ;  and  the  same  tniug  is 
asserted  in  Biographie  UniverstUe,  vol.  xv.  p.  248 :  but,  according  to  Qrose 
(Military  Aniiq.  vol.  i.  p.  387),  they  are  mentioned  by  Valturinus  in  1472. 
On  the  general  condition  of  the  French  artillery  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
see  Relations  des  Ambassadeurs  Venitiens,  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  476,  478.  Paris, 
1838,  4to ;  a  curious  and  valuable  publication.  There  is  some  douot  as  to 
the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known ;  but  thev  were  cer- 
tainly used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  see  Bokl:n^ 
das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  Daniel^  Histoire  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i. 
pp.  441,  442. 

*'  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  413;  Danid,  Hist,  de  la  Milice^ 
vol.  i.  p.  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  493 ;  (Euvres  de  Turg&t,  vol.  viii.  p.  228. 

^  The  leading  £su;ts  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are 
indicated  with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Uallam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  voL  L 
pp.  328-337. 
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and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the  same  time,  this  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  undisciplined  soldiers  deprived 
the  country  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources,  and  there- 
fore made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  dis- 
ciplined ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to 
their  military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was 
first  broadly  established  between  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian ;  and  there  arose  a  separate  military  profession,^® 
which,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the  remainder  to  settle  in 
8ome  other  pursuit.*^  In  this  way,  immense  bodies  of  men 
"were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old  warlike  habits ;  and 
being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their  energies  be- 
came available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with 
war  or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path, 
and  created  those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
modem  civilization  owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive 
generation  this  tendency  towards  a  separate  organization 
was  more  marked ;  the  utility  of  a  division  of  labour  be- 
came clearly  recognized;  and  as  by  this  means  know- 
ledge itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle  or 
intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.     Each  addi- 

*»  Grose  (Military  AntiquitieSy  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  311)  says,  that  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  but  '^  were 
distinguished  by  iMulges  of  their  leaders*  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by 
watermen.*'  It  was  also  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  fi^rst  arose 
a  separate  military  literature.  Danid,  Hist,  de  la  Miltce^  vol.  i.  p.  380 :  "  Lea 
auteurs  qui  out  ^rit  en  detail  sur  la  discipline  miiitaire :  or  ce  n'est  gu^res 
que  sous  Francois  I,  et  sous  I'Empereur  Charles  Y,  que  les  Itaiiens,  les 
Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  out  commeno6  k  6crire  sur  ce 
sujet.*' 

••  The  change  firom  the  time  when  every  layman  was  a  soldier,  is  very 
remarkable.  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Nations^  book  y.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says, 
''  Among  the  civilized  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed, 
that  not  more  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
can  be  employed  as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the 
expense  of  their  service.'*  The  same  proportion  is  given  in  SadUr's  Law 
of  Population^  vol.  i.  p.  292 ;  and  in  Orandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains, 
chap  iii. ;  (Euvres  de  Monteaquieu^  p.  130:  also  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt  ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  105;  and  in  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  xii.  p.  318. 
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tion  to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two 
classes,  and  checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that 
love  of  war,  on  which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  all 
enthusiasm  is  concentrated.  The  evidence  of  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual  principle  is  so  fiill  and 
decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  combining  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form, 
showed  itself  in  religious  outbreaks;  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  its  energy,  becoming  more  practical,  was 
turned  against  the  abuses  of  government,  and  caused  a 
series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any  part  of  Europe 
escaped;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education,  teach- 
ing legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all,  settling 
on  a  sure  foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public  Opinion, 
to  which  not  only  constitutional  princes,  but  even  the 
most  despotic  sovereigns,  are  now  rendered  strictly 
amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions;  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present 
condition  of  European  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of 
its  future  prospects.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the 
reader  can  now  perceive  the  way  in  which  so  slight  a 
matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  diminished  the 
warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the 
most  effectual,  because,  bjj  increasing  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession 
indispensable ;  and  thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  miU- 
tary  spirit,  left  an  overplus,  an  unemployed  energy,  which 
soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  infused  into 
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them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that  lust  of  con- 
quest, which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people,  is  the 
great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are 
too  often  afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love 
of  war  has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has 
not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  its  natural  eflfects.  I  allude 
to  the  discoveries  made  by  PoHtical  Economy ;  a  branch 
of  knowledge  with  which  even  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but  which  possesses  an 
importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  is, 
moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this 
noble  study,  though  perhaps  only  fiiUy  known  to  the  more 
advanced  thinkers,  is  gradually  becoming  recognized  by 
men  of  ordinary  education :  but  even  those  by  whom  it 
is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  Uttle  attention  to  the 
way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.*^ 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argu- 
ment in  support  of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to 
estabhsh. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  among  the  diflFerent  causes  of 
war,  commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quar- 
rels respecting  the  promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff, 
or  the  protection  of  some  favourite  manufacture.  Disputes 
of  this  kind  were  founded  upon  the  very  ignorant,  but 
the  very  natural  notion,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce 
depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and  that  whatever  is 
gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another.  It  was 
behoved  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money  ;  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people 

•*  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  touched  on  very  briefly 
in  Elanquij  Histoire  de  VEamomie  PditiqiLe^  vol.  ii.  p.  207  5  and  in  Twiss  a 
Progre$$  of  Political  Economy ^  p.  240, 
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to  import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Wlienever 
this  was  done,  aflfairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  ;  but  if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared 
that  we  were  being  drained  of  our  resources,  and  that 
some  other  country  was  getting  the  better  of  us,  and 
was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.^^  For  this  the  only 
remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
should  obHge  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our 
commodities,  and  give  us  more  of  their  gold  :  if,  however, 
they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  reason  ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  armament 
was  fitted  out  to  attack  a  people  who,  by  lessening  our 
wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that  money  by  which  alone 
trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  markets.^ 

"  This  favourite  dootrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  ^'Discourse,"  written 
in  1578,  and  printed  in  Stow^s  London,  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our 
exports  exceed  our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade  ;  but  that  if  thej  are  less, 
we  lose.  8tow"s  London,  edit.  Tnoms,  1842,  p.  205.  Whenever  this  balance 
was  disturbed,  politicians  were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620, 
James  I.  said,  in  one  of  his  long  speeches,  ^'It*s  strange  that  my  Mint 
hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years :  but,  I  think  the  fault  of  the  want  of 
money  is  the  uneven  oalancing  of  trade."  Pari.  HUtory,  vol.  i.  p.  1179 :  see 
also  the  debate  "On  the  Scarcity  of  Money,"  pp.  1194-1196.  In  1620,  the 
Uouse  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  ^'That  the 
importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
this  kingdom."  Pari,  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  argued 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  by 
their  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  coun- 
try !  Pari.  HUt.  vol.  ii  p.  220.  Half  a  century  later,  the  same  principle 
was  advocated  by  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Obser- 
vations upon  the  United  Provinces.  Temple's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  117,  118. 

*»  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  an- 
nounced that  the  time  had  come  when  the  English  must  go  to  war  with  the 
Dutch ;  for  that  it  was  **'  impossible  both  shomd  stand  upon  a  balance  ;  and 
that  if  we  do  not  master  their  trade,  they  will  ours.  They  or  we  must 
truckle.  One  must  and  will  give  the  law  to  the  other.  There  is  no  com- 
pounding, where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  world.  '*  Somert 
Tracts,  vol.  viiL  p.  39.  A  few  months  later,  still  insisting  on  the  propriety 
of  the  war,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  *'  was  necessary  to  the  trade 
of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in  the  East 
Indies."  Pari.  Hist,  vol  iv.  p.  587.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly  insisting  on  the  bene- 
fits which  would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France.  Somert 
Tracts,  vol  xi.  pp.  199,  217 ;  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  peace  with  France  would  be  **  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of 
our  trade."  See  also,  in  voL  xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  Wil- 
liam III.     In  1743,  Lord  Hardwicxe,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
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This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was 
formerly  universal  ;^  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest 
politicians,  was  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but 
increased  those  feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war 
is  encouraged  ;  each  country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct 
interest  in  diminishing  the  wealth  of  its  neighbours.^^  In 
the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent  thinkers  who  ex- 
posed some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this  opinion  was 
based.^  But  their  arguments  found  no  favour  with  those 
politicians  by  whom  European  affairs  were  then  adminis- 

time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^'  If  our  wealth  is  diminished,  it  is  time  to 
ruin  the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  us  from  the  markets  of 
the  Continent — hj  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by  blockading  their 
port&  "  CampbdTs  Live*  of  the  Chancdlorsy  voL  v.  p,  89. 

**  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Milfs  History  of  Iridia^  vol.  i. 
pp.  41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions 
respecting  the  use  of  money  in  trade.  See  Esmy  on  Money,  in  Locke* e  Works, 
voL  iv. ;  and  in  particular  pp.  9,  10,  12,  20,  21,  49-52.  Berkeley,  profound 
thinker  as  he  was,  fell  into  the  same  errors,  and  assumes  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  balance  of  trade,  and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion 
as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Qiteriet,  No&  xcix.  clxi.  in  BerJbdey*8 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  250 :  see  also  his  proposal  for  a  sumptuary  law,  in 
Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Oreat  Britain^  in  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  190. 
The  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  {Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xx.  chap.  xii. 
in  (Enpres,  p.  353)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong  ;  while  Vattel  (Ihoit  des  Oens, 
yoL  i.  pp.  Ill,  117,  118,  206)  goes  out  of  ms  way  to  praise  the  mischievous 
interference  of  the  English  government,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern 
to  other  states. 

*•  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1642,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  fur  other  countries  to  go  to 
war  with  each  other ;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  their  "  wealth."  See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  History,  voL  ii. 
pp.  1274-1279. 

**  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1613,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  Twiss 
on  the  Progress  of  Puitwal  Economy,  pp.  8,  12,  13.  But  I  believe  that  the 
earUest  approach  towards  modem  economical  discoveries  is  a  striking  essay 
published  in  1581,  and  ascribed  to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
Harieian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  pp.  139-192,  edit.  Park,  1812 ;  and  the  title. 
Brief  Conceipt  of  tTiglish  PoUicv,  gives  an  inadequate  idea  of  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theory  of  politics  which  had  then 
appeared  :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points  out 
clearly  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leadmg  econo- 
mical fact  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  poor-laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twiss ;  but 
the  original  is  easily  accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  Enff- 
liah  history.  Among  other  heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade 
in  com. 

YOL.  I.  0 
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tered.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  le- 
gislators, who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occu- 
pations, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
master  each  new  discovery  that  is  successively  made ;  and 
who  in  consequence  are,  as  a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of 
their  age.  The  result  was,  that  they  went  blundering  on 
in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  commerce  could  flourish 
without  their  interference,  troubUng  that  conunerce  by 
repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.*^ 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  course  of  events, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the 
world  had  then  seen  no  example.  This  great  movement 
displayed  its  energy  in  every  department  of  knowledge  ; 
and  now  it  was  that  a  successfiil  attempt  was  first  made  to 
raise  PoUtical  Economy  to  a  science,  by  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  wealth. 
In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith  published  his  Wealth  of 
NcUions;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate  results,  is  probably 
the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  by 
a  single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles  on  which 
government  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the  old 
theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerc.e,  was  destroyed 

"  In  reflard  to  the  interferenoe  of  the  Euglish  legislature,  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  M'Oulloch  (Polii.  Eccn,  p.  269X  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  before  the  year  1820,  '*  no  fewer  than  two  thou- 
sand laws  with  respect  to  commerce  had  been  passed  at  different  periods.*' 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every  one  of  those  laws  was  an  unmiti- 
gated evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of  any  kind,  can  be  pro- 
tected by  government  without  inflictiufr  immeasurably  greater  loss  upon  the 
unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  univereal,  the 
loss  will  be  universal.  Some  striking  instances  of  the  absurd  laws  which 
have  been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  coUected  in  Barrington*s  Observations 
on  the  Statutes,  pp.  279-285.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  every 
parliament  should  do  something  in  this  wav ;  and  Charies  II.,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  says,  *'  I  pray,  contrive  any  good  short  biUs  which  may  improve  the 
industry  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  and  so  Gbd  bless  your  councils."  ParL  H%st4tnf, 
vol.  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  fishery-trade,  in  Somers  Tracts, 
vol  ziL  p.  3:). 
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in  nearly  all  its  parts  ;^  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade  was  not  only  attacked,  but  its  fetlsehood  was  demon- 
strated ;  and  innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  were  suddenly  swept  away.*^ 

If  the  We($Uh  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  pre- 
ceding century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great 
works  of  Stafford  and  Serra ;  and  although  the  principles 
which  it  advocated  would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the 
attention  of  speculative  thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  produced  no  effect  on  practical  politicians,  or, 
at  ail  events,  would  only  have  exercised  an  indirect  and 
precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  had 
now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordinary  legislators 
were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great  truths, 
which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;^  and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, were  listened  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great 
assembly,  whose  opinions  were  mainly  regulated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe 
that  any  thing  could  be  discovered  by  the  moderns  which 
was  not  already  known  to  the  ancients.  But  it  is  in  vaiu 
that  such  men  as  these  always  set  themselves  up  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge.  No  great  truth, 
which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards  been  lost ; 

**  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
ufiorj-lawB,  which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

^  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  dae  to  Hume ;  but  the 
worics  of  that  profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much 
effect  Indeed  Hume,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to 
Smith  in  comprehensiveness  as  weU  as  in  industry. 

••  The  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  NatwM  in  Parlia- 
ment is  in  1783 ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  re- 
ferred to  several  times,  and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  See  PaTlia- 
mentary  HiMorVy  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1162,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  481,  1035,  voL  xzvii. 
p.  385,  vol.  XXIX.  pp.  834,  906,  982, 1066,  voL  xxx.  pp.  330,  333,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  2,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  353,  386,  522,  548,  549,  563,  774.  777,  778,  822,  823, 
824,  825,  827,  1249,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141, 142,  304,  473,  850,  901, 
902,  903.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been  overlooked  ; 
but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  referred 
to  during  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  Pdlew's  Lift  of  SidmotUh^ 
ToL  i  p.  51,  it  appears  that  even  Addington  was  studying  Adiun  Smith  in 
1787. 
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nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  every  thing  before  it.  Even  so, 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them, 
were  vainly  struggled  against  by  the  most  overwhelming 
majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Year  by  year 
the  great  truth  made  its  way  ;  always  advancing,  never 
receding.^^  The  majority  was  at  first  deserted  by  a  few 
men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a 
minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to  dwindle ;  and 
at  the  present  day,  eighty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  there  is  not  to  be  found  any 
one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of  holding 
opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were  uni- 
versally received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the 
march  of  nations.  And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  tri- 
umph alone,  should  be  enough  to  repress  the  presumption 
of  statesmen  and  legislators,  who  so  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe  great  results  to  their 
own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances.  For,  whence 
did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  1  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ?  These 
are  the  elements  of  their  success;  and  these  they  can 
only  learn  from  their  masters, — from  those  great  teachers, 
who,  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the 
world  with  their  discoveries.  Well  may  it  be  said  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fear  of  contradiction, 

^  In  1797,  Pulteney,  in  one  of  his  financial  speeches,  appealed  to  ''the 
authoritj  of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  weU  said,  would  persuade  the  present 

feneration  and  govern  the  next."  FarL  Hitit,  voL  xxxiii.  p.  778.  In  1813, 
>ugald  Stewart  (Philosophy/  of  the  Human  Mindy  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced 
that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  '^has  now,  I  helieve,  become  the  prevailing 
creed  of  thinking  men  all  over  Europe."  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  "  The 
reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade  is  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is 
daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  the  progress  which 
this  great  principle  is  n>aking  amongst  those  whom  we  should  have  expected 
to  cling  the  longest  to  old  prejudices."  Proposals  for  an  economical  Currency^ 
in  Ricardo^s  Worki^  p.  407. 
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that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  publication  of 
one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happiness 
of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of 
all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  an  authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here 
concerned  to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in 
diminishing  the  energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And  the 
way  in  which  they  effected  this  may  be  easily  stated. 
As  long  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  wealth  of 
a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was  of  course  also  be- 
lieved that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  increase  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  :  it,  therefore,  became  natural  that 
Government  should  be  expected  to  take  measures  by 
which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however,  could 
only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their  gold  ;  a 
result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  strenu- 
ously resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  imposBible  :  every  commercial  treaty 
was  an  attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another  f^ 
every  new  tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility ;  and  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  be- 
came one  of  the  causes  of  those  national  jealousies  and 
national  animosities,  by  which  war  is  mainly  promoted.^ 
But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood  that  gold  and 

««  Sir  Theodore  Jansou,  in  hia  General  Maxims  of  Tradey  published  in 
3713,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  universally  recognized,  that  "All  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  seem  to  strive  who  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of 
trade ;  and  they  concur  in  this  maxim.  That  the  less  they  consume  of  foreign 
commodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them."  Sovners  Tracts^  vol.  xiii.  p.  292. 
Thus,  too,  in  a  Dialogue  between  an  Briglishman  and  a  Dittchman,  published 
in  1700y  Uie  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his  government  had 
**  forced  treaties  of  commerce  exclusive  to  aU  other  nations. "  Somers  Tracts^ 
voL  xL  p.  376.    This  is  the  system  of  "narrow  selfishness"  denounced  by 


Dr.  Stoiy,  in  his  noble  work,  Conjlict  of  Laws^  1841,  p.  32. 
•»  "  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  domed,  that  mistaken  views  of 


conmierce>  like 


those  so  frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
wars  and  of  much  bloodshed."  M'CvXLocKm  Principles  of  Political  Ecommy^ 
p.  140..  See  also  pp.  37,  38 :  "  It  has  made  each  nation  r^^ard  the  welfare 
of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  its  own  :  hence  the  reciprocal  desire 
of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each  other ;  and  hence  that  spirit  of  commer' 
cial  rivalry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote  cause  of  the  grater 
number  of  modem  wars. " 
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silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  representatives 
of  wealth;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself  solely 
consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add  to  the 
raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches ;  when 
these  great  truths  were  recognized,^  all  the  old  notions 
respecting  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  precious  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground. 
These  enormous  errors  being  dispersed,  the  true  theory 
of  barter  was  easily  worked  out.  It  was  perceived,  that 
if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its  advantages  will  be 
shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in  it ;  that,  in 
the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  far  from  depending  on 
the  amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the 
facility  with  which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities 
which  it  can  produce  most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return 
those  commodities  which  it  could  only  produce  at  a  great 
expense,  but  which  the  other  nation  can,  from  the  skill 
of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  afford  to 
supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed,  that,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a 
rich  and  frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now 
invariably  pacific.^^  And  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  not  one  merchant  out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with 


**  On  the  rapid  diffusion  daring  the  present  oeutory  of  the  principles 
worked  out  bj  the  economists,  compare  jLain^^s  Sweden,  pp.  356-358,  with 
a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  MaWius  on  Fapulation,  1826,  vol  iL  pp.  354» 
355. 

^^  ''  The  feelings  of  rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among  imtions,  overruled 
for  centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which  com- 
mercial countries  derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  was 
during  a  certain  period  of  European  history  their  principal  cause."  Mill*8 
Pclituxd  Ecorwmy^  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  This  great  change  in  the  feelings 
of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  begin  before  the  present  century,  and  has 
not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  untU  the  last  five-and-twenl^  or 
thirty  years  ;  but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Herder 
in  1787  :  see  his  Ideen  zur  QeechichU^  voL  iii.  pp.  292,  293. 
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the  arguments  on  which  these  economical  discoveries  are 
founded,  that  does  not  prevent  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
coveries themselves  produce  on  his  own  mind.  The  mer- 
cantile class  is,  like  every  other,  acted  upon  by  causes 
which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  are  able  to  per- 
ceive. Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable  oppo- 
nents  of  protection,  there  are  very  few.  indeed,  who  can 
give  valid  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  opposition  from  taking  place.  For 
an  immense  majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit 
submission  the  spirit  of  their  own  time ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  merely  its  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in  the  increase  of  his 
comforts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the  progress  of 
many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does,  not 
even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  be- 
nefited by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  generations,  have  already  eflFected  a 
complete  change  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  this 
country,  and  which  are  now  operating  slowly,  but  steadily, 
upon  those  other  European  states,  where,  public  opinion 
being  less  powerftil,  it  is  more  difficult  to  establish  great 
truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  therefore,  it  ia 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively 
small  number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  political  economists  ;  who,  by  removing  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  ignorance  of  successive  govern- 
ments had  impeded  trade,  have  now  settled  on  a  solid 
foundation  that  commercial  prosperity  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.  Most  assuredly 
is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement  has 
lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries  ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but 
the  positive  mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them ; 
and  finally,  by  exploding  those  long-established  errors, 
which,  inducing  men  to  believe  that  nations  are  the  na- 
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tural  enemies  of  each  other,  encouraged  those  evil  feelings, 
anti  fostered  those  national  jealousies,  to  the  strength  of 
which  the  military  spirit  owed  no  small  share  of  its  former 
influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has 
been  weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting 
the  application  of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  travelling  have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  difierent  countries,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which 
one  nation  is  too  apt  to  feel  for  another.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a 
large  class  of  English  writers  formerly  directed  against 
the  morals  and  private  character  of  the  French,  and,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  even  against  the  chastity  of  French 
women,  tended  not  a  little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings 
then  existing  between  the  two  first  countries  of  Europe  ; 
irritating  the  English  against  French  vices,  irritating  the 
French  against  English  calumnies.  In  the  same  way, 
there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman  firmly 
believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen  ;*  a  class  of 
beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean 
and  stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy, 
who  lived  entirely  ofi*  frogs ;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard 
mass  every  Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and 
who  even  worshipped  the  Pope,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  were  taught  to  despise  us,  as  rude  unlettered  bar- 
barians, without  either  taste  or  humanity  ;  surly,  ill-con- 
ditioned men,  living  in  an  unhappy  climate,  where  a  per- 
petual fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented  the  sun  from 
ever  being  seen ;  sufiering  from  so  deep  and  inveterate 
a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the  English 
spleen ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  malady, 
constantly  committing  suicide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves 
by  thousands.^ 

^  That  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather, 
used  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  fiivourite  topic  with  the 
French  wits,  who  were  never  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  self-murder, 
and  on  the  relation  between  it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for 
such  speculations,  the  fact  is  exactly  opposite  to  what  is  generally  supposed, 
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Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of 
France  and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions 
which  the  two  first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  held  respecting  each  other. 
But  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  bringing  the  two 
countries  into  close  and  intimate  contact,  has  dissipated 
these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each  people  to  admire, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  respect  each  other. 
And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  respect.  For, 
whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  certain 
that  mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than 
bad  ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponder- 
ance of  evil  would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human 
race,  and  not  even  have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  his  species.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is 
the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  associate  with  each  other, 
and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear.  -This  is 
because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind  is  not 
so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve. But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues, 
the  result  would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of 
society  would  increase  our  bad  opinion  of  others ;  because, 
though  we  may  love  our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally 
love  the  vices  of  our  neighbours.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  actual  consequence,  that  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  those  whose  extensive  knowledge  makes 
them  best  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  human 
actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most  favourable 
view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most  pro- 
found thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It 
is  the  solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied 
wrongs,  who  is  most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  exaggerate  its  bad  ones.     Or  else 

and  we  have  decisive  evidence  that  there  are  more  suicides  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  See  QueUlet  sur  V Homme,  vol.  ii  pp.  162,  168;  TUiot  de  la 
Manie  du  Suicide,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  60,  149,  150  ;  Journal  of  Statistical  So- 
ciety,  vol.  i.  p.  102 ;  Window's  Anatomy  of  Suicide^  1840,  pp.  131,  132  j 
Hawkins  8  Medical  SkUisticSj  p.  170, 
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it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant  monk,  who,  dreaming  away 
his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude,  flatters  his  own  vanity 
by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others ;  and  thus  declaiming 
against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself  on  that 
society  from  which  by  his  own  superstition  he  is  excluded. 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into 
which  we  have  fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such 
opinions  have  brought  about,  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  countries  in  which  they 
are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent.  Hence  it  is  that, 
among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from  advancing 
knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those  im- 
proved facilities  of  communication,^^  which,  by  increasing 
the  frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are 
brought  into  contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
corrected  their  prejudices,  raised  the  opinion  which  each 
forms  of  the  other,  diminished  their  mutual  hostility,  and 
thus  diflFusing  a  more  favourable  view  of  our  common 
nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop  those  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding,  the  very  existence  of 
which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  assert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modem  Eu- 
rope. The  French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere 
force  of  increased  contact,  learned  to  think  more  favour- 
ably of  each  other,  and  to  discard  that  foolish  contempt 
in  which  both  nations  formerly  indulged.  In  this,  as  in 
all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country  is  acquainted 
with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and  to  imi- 
tate. For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you 
remove  the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.^ 

•'  Respecting  which  I  will  onlj  mention  one  fiact,  in  regard  to  our  own 
country.  By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passen- 
gers annually  travelling  hy  railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions ; 
but  in  1852  they  had  increased  to  more  than  eighty-six  millions.  Journal  of 
/Statistical  Society^  vol.  xvi.  p.  292. 

•■  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  (in  his  valuable  work,  Centred  America^  vol.  i. 
pp.  247-8)  relates  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man 
Oarrera :  ^'  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion 
of  foreigners ;  a  happy  illustration  of  tho  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in 
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This  is  the  true  bond  of  chanty;  and  it  is  worth  all  the 
lessons  which  moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach. 
They  have  pursued  their  vocation  for  centuries,  without 
producing  the  least  effect  in  lessening  the  frequency  ef  war. 
But  it  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
every  new  railroad  which  is  laid  down,  and  every  fresh 
steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are  additional  guaran- 
tees for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  unbroken  peace 
which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the  fortunes 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminished 
religious  persecution  and  war;  the  two  greatest  evils  with 
which  men  have  yet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  question  of  the  decline  of  religious  persecu- 
tion I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  because  it  will  be  more 
fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how  essentially  it  is 
an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can  be  effected 
on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings.  The 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious 
length  ;  and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that 
the  decline  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  to  whom  the  military  classes  are  necessarily  anta- 
gonistic. In  pushing  the  inquiry  a  little  deeper,  we  have, 
by  still  further  analysis,  ascertained  the  existence  of  three 
vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by  which  the  general  move- 
ment has  been  accelerated.  These  are — the  invention  of 
Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  Political  Economy,  and  the 
discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and 

breaking  down  prejudices  against  individuals  or  classes.'*  Mr.  Elphinstone 
(HUtory  of  India^  p.  195^  says,  "  Those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest, 
have  always  the  best  opinion  of  them  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  compliment  to 
human  nature  than  to  them,  since  it  is  true  of  every  other  people.*^  Compare 
an  instructive  passage  in  Darwin's  Journal  of  Researches^  p.  421,  with  nur' 
dach^  Traits  de  Physiologie  comme  Scienoe  d*Observationy  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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the  way  in  which  they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been 
clearly  pointed  out.  The  facts  and  arguments  which  I 
have  brought  forward,  have,  I  can  conscientiously  say, 
been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny;  and  I  am 
quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground  their  accuracy 
is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagreeable  to  cer- 
tain classes,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasantness  of 
a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been 
derived  are  fully  indicated;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope, 
fairly  stated.  And  from  them  there  results  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion.  From  them  we  are  bound  to  infer, 
that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most  inveterate,  and  most 
widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been  known,  are  con- 
stantly, though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminishing;  and 
that  their  diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by  moral 
feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activity 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  disco- 
veries which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has 
been  able  to  make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena 
which  the  progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws 
have  been  steadily  and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  in- 
tellectual laws,  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  in 
inferior  matters  the  same  process  has  been  followed.  To 
prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thus  raise  the  presump- 
tion to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to  write,  not  an 
Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The  reader 
must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  in  which 
I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  progress  Europe  has 
made  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  its 
intellectual  activity  ;  that  the  leading  countries  have  now, 
for  some  centuries,  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  shake  off 
the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies  by  which  in  an 
earher  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled  ;  and 
that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and 
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Still  cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberra- 
tions, which,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance 
each  other,  and  thus  in  the  total  amount  entirely  disap- 
pear. So  that,  in  a  great  and  comprehensive  view,  the 
changes  in  every  civilized  people  are,  in  their  aggregate, 
dependent  solely  on  three  things  :  first,  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men  ;  secondly,  on 
the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 
These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized 
country ;  and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals, 
such  moral  feelings  correct  each  other,  and  the  average  of 
long  periods  remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  causes  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do,  no  doubt,  con- 
stantly vary  ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even  in  one 
generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
proportion  which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  inten- 
tions bear  to  those  in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  innate  and  original  morals  of 
mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress. 
Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we  are  born,  some 
are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another;  but 
experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  anta- 
gonistic, they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their 
own  opposition.  The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected 
by  the  activity  of  another.  For  to  every  vice  there  is  a 
corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  bene- 
volence ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ;  the  injustice 
of  some  provoker  the  charity  of  others ;  new  evils  are  met 
by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  per- 
manent impression.  The  desolation  of  countries  and  the 
slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired, 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of 
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them  is  effaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alexander  or 
Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void  of  effect,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  leveL  This  is 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  all  this, 
there  is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on, 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless 
fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for 
ever.  The  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only  temporary 
evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only  temporary  good ;  and 
eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogether  subside,  are 
neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by  the 
incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries 
of  great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  immortal,  they 
contain  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of 
empires,  outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness 
the  decay  of  successive  religions.  All  these  have  their 
different  measures  and  their  different  standards ;  one  set 
of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for  another.  They 
pass  away  like  a  dream ;  they  are  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision, 
which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of  ge- 
nius alone  remain  :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now 
have,  they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times ;  never  young,  and 
never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life ;  they  flow 
on  in  a  perennial  and  undying  stream;  they  are  essentially 
cumulative,  and,  giving  birth  to  the  additions  which  they 
subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  the  most  distant 
posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce  more 
effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the  moment  of 
their  promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

iHqUl&T  INTO  THE  ImYLCJEHCGB  EXEBCISBD  BY  ReUGIOK,  LiTEBATUBE,  AHD 

Gk)YEBNMBNT. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of 
investigation  which  have  been  found  successful  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived 
notions  which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  those  methods, 
we  have  arrived  at  certain  results,  the  heads  of  which  it 
may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate.  We  have  seen 
that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal  and 
external  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  thase 
agencies ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical 
laws.  We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe, 
more  powerful  than  physical  laws ;  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  their  superiority  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, because  advancing  knowledge  multiplies  the  re- 
sources of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  resources  of  nature 
stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated  the  mental 
laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress;  and  we 
have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occupying  a  subor- 
dinate place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  oc- 
casional disturbances,  the  force  and  frequency  of  which 
have  been  long  declining,  and  are  now,  on  a  large  average, 
almost  inoperative.  Having,  by  this  means,  resolved  the 
study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynamics  of  society  into 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have  subjected 
these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found  that 
they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intel- 
lectual laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have 
clearly  ascertained  the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual 
laws ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  mental  laws  over 
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the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the 
intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  important 
inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being 
progressive,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of 
society  should  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many 
centuries  has  remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been 
incessantly  advancing.  The  other  argument  consists  in 
the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known  to  mankind 
have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ;  but 
have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  in- 
tellectual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows, 
that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate 
the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  we  must  seek  them 
in  the  history  of  the  amount  and  difiusion  of  intellectual 
knowledge;  and  we  must  consider  physical  phenomena 
and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberra- 
tions in  short  periods,  but  ip  long  periods  correcting  and 
balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  haye  been  led  by 
successive  analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand. 
The  actions  of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their 
moral  feehngs  and  by  their  passions ;  but  these  being 
antagonistic  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  other  indivi- 
duals, are  balanced  by  them;  so  that  their  effect  is,  in 
the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which 
mankind  is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  indivi- 
dual feeling  and  individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and 
neutralized,  we  find  a  clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already 
brought  forward  respecting  the  history  of  crime.  For 
by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after  year,  repro- 
duced with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being  in 
the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feel- 
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ings  to  which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But 
if,  instead  of  examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year, 
we  were  to  examine  it  mouth  by  month,  we  should  find 
less  regularity ;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  it  hour  by 
hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at  all ;  neither  would 
its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  criminal  records 
of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single  street, 
or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social 
laws  by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceiyed 
aiter  observing  great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a 
small  number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral 
principle  triumphs,  and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger 
and  intellectual  law.  While,  therefore,  the  moral  feelings 
by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit  a  crime,  or  to  abstain 
from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on  the  amount  of 
his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  efiect  on  the  amount 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ; 
because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized 
by  opposite  moral  feeUngs,  which  cause  in  other  men  an 
opposite  conduct.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sen- 
sible that  moral  principles  do  aflFect  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  actions ;  but  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they 
produce  not  the  least  effbct  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate, 
or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided  that  we 
take  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great, 
to  enable  the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled 
operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human 
knowledge,  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the 
evidence  of  the  knowledge,  and,  by  subjecting  it  to  suc- 
cessive generalizations,  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  that 
this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the  slight- 
est doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  under- 
taken, that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been 
brought  together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which 
VOL.  I.  p 
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alone  have  any  value, — instead  of  giving  us  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in 
which  mankind  has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge, — instead  of  these  things,  the  vast  majority  of 
historians  fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  miser- 
able details :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings  and  courts ;  in- 
terminable relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  minister, 
and  what  was  thought  by  another;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges, 
very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us 
utterly  useless,  because  they  neither  furnish  new  truths, 
nor  do  they  supply  the  means  by  which  new  truths  may 
be  discovered-  This  is  the  real  impediment  which  now 
stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want  of  judgment,  and  this 
ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selection,  which  de- 
prives us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use.  In 
other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  pre- 
ceded discovery  5  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and 
then  their  laws  have  been  found-  But  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Man,  the  important  facts  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  the  unimportant  ones  preserved.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  whoever  now  attempts  to  generaUze 
historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as  well  as 
conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tect; he  must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise 
excavate  the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this 
double  labour  entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous 
drudgery,  that  the  limits  of  an  entire  Ufe  are  unequal  to 
the  task ;  and  history,  instead  of  being  ripe,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  generalizations,  is  still 
in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not  the  most  deter- 
mined and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any  one  to 
comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind,  dur- 
ing even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  abandoned 
my  original  scheme ;  and  I  have  reluctantly  determined  to 
write  the  history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but  of  the  civi- 
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lization  of  a  single  people.  While,  however,  by  this  means, 
vre  curtail  the  field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately  diminish  the 
resources  of  which  the  inquiry  is  possessed.  For  although 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  totality  of  human  actions, 
if  considered  in  long  periods,  depends  on  the  totality  of 
human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  great  prin- 
ciple, when  applied  only  to  one  country,  loses  something 
of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish  our  obser- 
vations, the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the  aver- 
age ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation 
of  the  smaller.  The  interference  of  foreign  governments ; 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  opinions,  literature,  and 
customs  of  a  foreign  people ;  their  invasions,  perhaps  even 
their  conquests ;  the  forcible  introduction  by  them  of  new 
religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all  these  things 
are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  universal  history, 
equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one  country,  are 
apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render  the 
movements  of  civilization  more  diflScult  to  calculate.  The 
manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  presently  stated;  but  what  I  first  wish  to 
point  out,  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  select 
the  history  of  England  as  more  important  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of  being  subjected  to 
a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advan- 
tage of  studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  his- 
tory of  any  people  will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion 
as  their  movements  have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  themselves.  Every  foreign  or  external 
influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  nation  is  an 
interference  with  its  natural  development,  and  therefore 
complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to  investigate.  To 
simplify  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar  to  the 
cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable 
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observations  had  vainly  searched ;  the  reason  being,  that 
by  experimenting  on  phenomena,  we  can  disentangle  them 
from  their  complications ;  and  thus  isolating  them  from 
the  interference  of  unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as 
it  were,  to  run  their  own  course,  and  disclose  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  standard  by  which  we  must 
measure  the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The 
importance  of  the  history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon 
the  splendour  of  its  exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which 
its  actions  are  due  to  causes  springing  out  of  itself  If, 
therefore,  we  could  find  some  civilized  people  who  had 
worked  out  their  civilization  entirely  by  themselves ;  who 
had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who  had  been  nei- 
ther benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  their  rulers, — ^the  history  of  such  a  people  would  be  of 
paramount  importance ;  because  it  would  present  a  condi- 
tion of  normal  and  inherent  development;  it  would  show 
the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation ;  it  would 
be,  in  fact,  an  experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess 
all  the  value  of  that  artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural 
science  is  so  much  indebted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible ; 
but  the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for 
his  especial  study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions 
have  been  most  closely  followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  intelligent  fo- 
reigners, that  in  England,  during,  at  all  events,  the  last 
three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  constantly  and 
more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of 
our  literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are 
invidious  topics;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to 
us  those  superior  merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate. 
But  I  take  up  this  single  position,  that  of  all  European 
countries,  England  is  the  one  where,  during  the  longest 
period,  the  government  has  been  most  quiescent,  and  the 
people  most  active ;  where  popular  freedom  has  been 
settled  on  the  widest  basis;  where  each  man  is  most  able 
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to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes ;  where  every- 
one can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opi- 
nions ;  where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the 
play  and  flow  of  the  humaii  mind  may  be  clearly  seen, 
unchecked  by  those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere 
subjected;  where  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least  dan- 
gerous, and  the  practice  of  dissent  most  common ;  where 
hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and  rise  and  decay 
without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncontrolled 
by  the  authority  of  the  state ;  where  all  interests,  and  all 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called 
Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  where,  in  a  word, .  those  dangerous  ex- 
tremes to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided, 
despotism  and  rebellion  are  equally  rare,  and  concession 
being  recognized  as  the  groundwork  of  policy,  the  national 
progress  has  been  least  disturbed  by  the  power  of  privi- 
leged classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by 
the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history 
is  notorious ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of 
regret.  And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that 
England,  owing  to  its  insular  formation,^  was,  imtil  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  our  progress  as  a  people,  we  have 
been  less  affected  than  any  other  by  the  two  main  sources 
of  interference,  namely,  the  authority  of  government,  and 
the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to  travel 
abroad  f  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 

^  Coleridge  well  says,  ^^It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessiDgs  derived  from 
the  insular  character  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  in- 
stitutions have  formed  themselves  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests.'* 
Coleridge  on  the  ConstiitUion  of  the  Church  and  States  8vo,  1830,  pp.  20,  21. 
The  political  consequences  of  this  were  much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the 
Fi«nch  Revolution.  See  Mimoires  de  La  FayetUy  voL  i.  p.  404,  Bruxelles, 
1837. 

*  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
love  of  travelling  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  interesting  t6  observe, 
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nobility  to  travel  in  England,  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much, 
that,  among  the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Eng- 
lishmen who  did  not,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the 
Channel ;  while  the  same  classes  in  other  countries,  partly 
because  they  were  less  wealthy,  partly  from  an  inveterate 
dishke  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered  our  island,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gra- 
dually accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were 
imperceptibly  influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  of  our  cities  in  which  none 
but  Englishmen  ever  set  their  feet  f  and  inhabitants,  even 
of  the  metropolis,  might  grow  old  without  having  once 
seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps,  some  dull  and 
pompous  ambassador  taking  his  airing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  our  national  character  began 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  French  example,*  this,  as  I 
shall  fully  prove,  was  confined  to  that  small  and  insignifi- 
cant part  of  society  which  hung  about  the  court ;  nor  did 
it  produce  any  marked  efiect  upon  the  two  most  impor- 
tant classes, — the  intellectual  class,  and  the  industrious 
class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — in  the  shameless  pro- 
ductions of  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew, 
Mulgrave,  Rochester,  and  Sedley.     But  neither  then,  nor 

that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  there  was  first  established  the 
custom  of  appointing  travelling  tutors.  Compare  Barrington^s  Observatiotis 
on  the  Statutes^  p.  218,  with  a  letter  from  Beza,  written  in  1598^  in  Mimoire$ 
et  Correspandafice  de  Du  Flessis  Momat/y  vol.  ix.  p.  81. 

'  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even 
at  a  much  later  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflera  visited  England, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  '^  on  lui  faisoit  un  m^rite  de 
sa  curiosity  de  voir  TAngleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu'elle  6toit  la  seule 
dame  fran9oise  de  qualit4  qui  f\it  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  cents 
ans :  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette  classe,  les  ambassadrices,  ni  la 
duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  ^toient  venues  par  n^cessit^.  *'  Dvtens,  Jdemmres 
(Tufi  VoyageuTy  vol.  i.  p.  21 7.  Compare  Miimirea  de  Madame  de  Qenlisy  vol.  viii. 
p.  241. 

*  Orme^s  Life  of  Otaen,  p.  288;  Mahon*s  HUtory  of  England ^  voL  IL  p.  211 ; 
and  many  other  writers. 
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at  a  much  later  period,  vrere  auy  of  our  great  thinkers 
influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France  ;^  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a  certain 
rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  oflFeosive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
the  indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.^  The  origin 
and  extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and 
English  intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject 
of  immense  importance;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value, 
it  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  shall  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency:  in 
the  mean  time  I  may  say,  that  although  we  have  been, 
apd  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  im- 
provement in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners^  and  indeed 
in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  from  them 
nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  from  us  some 
very  valuable  pohtical  institutions,  but  even  the  most  im- 

*  The  only  Bnglishmanr  of  genius  who,  during  this  period,  was  influenced 
by  the  French  mind,  was  Bryden ;  but  this  is  chiefly  apparent  ia  his  plajs, 
the  whole  of  which  are  now  deseryedlj  forgotten.  His  great  works,  and, 
aboye  all,  those  wonderful  satires,  in  which  he  distances  every  competitor, 
except  Juvenal,,  are  thoroughly  national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English, 
are,  if  I  may  express  my  own  judgment,  to  be  ranked  immediately  after 
Shakspeare.  Ia  Dryden's  writings  there  are  imquestionably  many  Gallicisms 
of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought ;  and  it  is  by  these  last  that  we 
must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  '*  It  wiU  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single  French 
word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Bryden.'*  ScoU*8  Lift 
of  Dryden^  p.  523.  Svo,  1808.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion 
of  Fox,  see  Lord  Holland's  pre&ce  to  Fox^s  Jamts  IL^  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and 
therefore  increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country 
have  literary  men  been  so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded 
by  it  That  this  is  the  true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature,  is  to  in- 
jure it,  are  propositions  for  the  proof  of  which  I  must  refer  tO'  chap.  xi.  of 
this  volume — on  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  quote 
the  following  words  from  a  learned  and,  what  is  much  better,  a  thoughtful 
writer:  ''  Nor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institutions  leave 
out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from  the 
salient  ener^  of  the  English  mind.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop 
itself.  William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the 
first  George  knew  no  English :  the  second  not  much. "  Bancroft'' s  Hiitorv 
cf  the  American  Eevdution,  vol.  iL  p.  48.  Compare  Forstcr^s  Life  of  Gda- 
smithy  1854,  voL  L  pp.  93-96,  voL  it  p.  480. 
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portant  event  in  French  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  our  influence.  Their  Revolution  of  1789  was,  as  is 
well  known,  brought  about,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few  great  men,  whose  works, 
and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sistance ;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  nevertheless  is  cer- 
tainly true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in  Eng- 
land that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet 
such  salutary  results  were  eflFected.'' 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French  :  a  great  and 
admirable  people  ;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to 
learn,  and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from 
the  perpetual  interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers. 
But,  looking  at  this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  we  have  worked  out  our  civilization  with 
little  aid  from  them,  while  they  have  worked  out  theirs 
with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  our  governments  have  interfered  less  with 
us  than  their  governments  have  interfered  with  them. 
And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs : 
and  I  select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English 
civilization,  simply  because,  being  less  aflFected  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  in 
it  the  normal  march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  ope- 
ration of  those  great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind are  ultimately  regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of 
French  and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  examine  the  claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in 
whose  favour  any  thing  can  be  said  :  I  mean  Germany, 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United  States  of  North 

'  See  for  evidence  of  this  influence  of  England,  chap.  xiL  of  the  present 
volume. 
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America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any 
other  country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  coun- 
tries put  together.  But  the  objections  ivhich  apply  to  the 
French  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For 
the  protective  principle  has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in 
Germany  than  in  France.  Even  the  best  of  the  German 
governments  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  people ; 
never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  looking  after 
their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though 
now  the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  to  that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in 
France,  the  Revolution  was  preceded.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Germans,  notwithstanding 
a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kepler  and  Leibnitz,  had 
no  literature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  impetus  which 
they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the  French 
intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  French- 
men who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to 
Berlin,®  a  city  which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters 
of  philosophy  and  science.  From  this  there  have  resulted 
some  very  important  circumstances,  which  I  can  here  only 
briefly  indicate.  The  German  intellect,  stimulated  by  the 
French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been  irregularly  deve- 
loped ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater  than  the 


*  The  history  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-lived,  onion  between  the 
French  and  German  intellects  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume ;  but  its 
first  great  effect,  in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  creating,  the  Qerman  literature, 
is  noticed  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  their  own  writers :  **  Benn  eines- 
theils  war  zu  diesen  Gegenstfinden  immer  die  lateinische  Sprache  gebraucht, 
und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultivirt  worden,  andemtheils  wurden  diese 
Schriften  auch  meisteutheils  nur  von  Gelehrten,  und  zwar  Universit&tsge- 
lehrten,  fur  welche  de  auch  hauptsachlich  bestimmt  waren,  gelesen.  G^en 
die  Mitte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  englische  und  franz6- 
sische  Werke  gelesen  und  tibersetzt  wurden,  und  durch  die  Vorliebe  des 
Kdnigs  von  Preussen  Friedrichs  II.,  der  von  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war, 
franz^sische  Gelehrte  besonders  geehrt  und  an^stellt  wurden,  entstand  ein 
Wetteifer  der  Deutschen,  auch  in  dem  schriftlichen  Vortrage  nicht  zuruck 
zu  bleiben,  und  die  Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade  von  YoU- 
kommenheit  *'  Tennemann,  Oeschichte  der  Fhiloaophiey  voL  xi.  pp.  286, 287. 
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average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which 
we  find  so  wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds 
and  the  lowest  minds.  The  German  philosophers  possess 
a  learning,  and  a  reach  of  thought,  which  places  them  at 
the  head  of  the  civilized  world.  The  German  people  are 
more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  education, 
more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.^ 
This  separation  and  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  artificial  stimulus,  which  a  century 
ago  was  administered  to  one  of  the  classes,  and  which 
thus  disturbed  the  normal  proportions  of  society.  Owing 
to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in  Germany,  so  out- 
stripped the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that  there  is 
no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into 
contact.  Their  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to 
their  country,  but  to  each  other.     They  are  sure  of  a  se- 

*  A  popular  view  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Ger- 
many, will  be  found  in  Kay's  Social  Condition  and  EdiLcation  of  th4  People 
of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-344.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  over- 
rates the  advantages  of  literary  acquirements,  and  underrates  that  education 
of  the  faculties  which  neither  books  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who 
are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  history 
of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  ix.  and  x.  of  the  present  volume),  I  shall  re- 
turn to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  France ;  and  in  the  next  volume  I 
shall  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  civilization.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mr.  Kay  has  ^ven  of  the  results 
of  compulsory  education  ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  by  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  1  possess  decisive  evidence. 
Two  points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  1st.  The  notorious  fact,  that  the  Ger- 
man people,  notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take 
any  share  in  political  matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and 
administrative  parts  of  government.  2d.  The  fact,  equally  notorious  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  there  are  more  popular  supersti- 
tions in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany,  than  there  are  in 
England  ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is  greater  in 
Prussia  than  iu  England.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see 
a  scandalous  occurrence,  related  in  Laing's  Notes  of  a  TraveUery  8vo,  1842, 
p.  165,  first  series ;  and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  educa- 
tion, see  Phillips  on  Scrofula^  London,  1846,  pp.  263,  254,  where  there  is 
some  useful  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  '*  that  great  German  sin  of  over- 
regulation.  " 
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lect  and  learned  audience,  and  they  use  what,  in  reality, 
is  a  learned  language  :  they  turn  their  mother-tongue 
into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very  powerful,  but  so 
difficult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  inversions, 
that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible.^^ From  this,  there  have  arisen  some  of  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being 
deprived  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  prejudice ;  and  hence,  it  has  displayed 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  a  recklessness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions,  which  en- 
title it  to  the  highest  praise.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material 
and  physical  interests,  for  which  the  German  literature 
is  justly  censured.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  this  has 
widened  the  original  breach,  and  increased  the  distance 
which  separates  the  great  German  thinkers  from  that  dull 
and  plodding  class,  which,  though  it  lies  immediately  be- 
neath them,  still  remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge, 
and  uncheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

**  This  is  well  stated  hj  Mr.  Laing,  hj  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has 
published  observations  on  Europeau  society :  '*  German  authors,  both  the 
phUosophic  and  the  poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  more  in- 
tellectual, and  more  highly  c^tivated,  than  our  reading  public In 

our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse  of  metaphysical  or  philoso^ 
phical  writers  take  the  pttblic  mind  in  a  far  lower  states  simply  cognisant  of 
the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reasoning  powers. 
....  The  social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  confined 
within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or 
leisure  to  screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers. 
The  reading  public  must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone 
of  feeling,  and  of  imagination,  necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The 
social  economist  finds  accordingly  in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dull- 
ness, inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  below  a  certain  level,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning,  and  genius,  at  or  above 
it."  Lai'ng't  Note*  of  a  Traveller^  first  series,  pp.  266,  267.  The  same  acute 
observer  says,  in  a  later  work  {Notes,  third  series,  8vo,  1852,  p.  12^  :  **  The 
two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivatea  German 
language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the 
common  man,  nor  even  of  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — 
the  farmer,  tradesman,  shopkeeper."  See  also  pp.  351,  352,  354.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should 
have  failed  in  detecting  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
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In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few 
men  of  great  learning,  and  so  few  men  of  great  ignorance.^^ 
In  Germany,  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical 
classes  are  altogether  disunited ;  in  America,  they  are 
altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every  year  brings 
forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged. 
In  America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  : 
since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphy- 
sician has  appeared  ;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
physical  science  ;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  juris- 
prudence,i2  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  for  those 
Lt  subjects  on  wWthe  Germans  are  incessantly  la- 
bouring.  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small, 
but  it  is  spread  through  all  classes ;  the  stock  of  German 
knowledge  is  immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class. 
Which  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  ad- 
vantageous, is  a  question  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that  in 
Germany,  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 

"  ^^  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu*il  y  ait  de  pays  dans  le  xnonde  oil,  proportion 
gard^  avec  la  population,  il  se  trouye  aussi  •  peu  d*i^orants  et  moins  de 
savants  qu'en  Amerique.*'  TocqnevUU  de  la  BhnocrcUte  en  Am^rifuey  yoL  L 
p.  91. 

"  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  next 
volume ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  1775,  fiurke  was 
struck  by  the  partiality  of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Bwjke*s 
Speech  J  in  Parliarrventary  Hutory^  voL  xviii.  p.  495  ;  or  in  Burke^s  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  188.  He  says  :  '*  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law 
so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  in 
most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent 
to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, — and  most  do  roeui, — 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of 
popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the 
plantations.  The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them 
for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  neaiiy  as  many  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England. "  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great 
works  of  Kent  and  Stonr  were,  at  a  Later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the 
respect  at  present  felt  for  the  legal  profession,  see  LydVs  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States ,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  45  ;  and  as  to  the  judges,  Combers  N,  America, 
vol.  il  p.  329. 
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accumulsttioD.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  no  country  can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these  conditions  to 
an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultivation  of  the''  other.  In- 
deed, from  this  want  of  balance  and  equilibrium  between 
the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have  arisen  in 
America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied;  and 
which,  until  remedied,  vnll  certainly  retard  the  progress 
of  both  countries,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  advan- 
tages which  such  one-sided  energy  does  for  the  moment 
always  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly 
with  no  conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries 
of  the  world.  As  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  countries 
themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion;  because  each  considers 
itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts  I  have  stated 
can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the  history 
of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand; 
because  that  knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by 
foreign  and  external  agencies;  and  because  it  has  been 
less  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  those 
powerful,  but  frequently  incompetent  men,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  pubhc  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at 
all  from  those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  patriotism,  that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history 
of  my  own  country,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other; 
and  to  write  it  in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  as  exhaus- 
tive, as  the  materials  which  are  now  extant  will  enable 
me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  already 
stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws  of  society 
solely  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is 
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surrounded.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted 
to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  subject  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis  upon  which  it 
can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at  civilization 
as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European  division, 
in  which  Man  is  more  powerful  than  Nature;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerfiil 
than  Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  na- 
tional progress,  in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could 
have  originated  in  no  part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe ; 
where,  therefore,  the  rise  of  real  civilization,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  forces  of 
nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  superiority  of  the 
mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recognized  as 
the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, and  prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual 
ones  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  Man.  These  gene- 
ralizations appear  to  me  the  essential  preliminaries  of 
history,  considered  as  a  science ;  and,  in  order  to  connect 
them  with  the  special  history  of  England,  we  have  now 
merely  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condition  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of  any 
people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised 
by  different  writers,  according  to  their  different  prin- 
ciples. The  remaining  part  of  this  Introduction  will, 
therefore,  be  chiefly  occupied  in  completing  the  scheme 
I  have  sketched,  by  investigating  the  history  of  various 
countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no  ade- 
quate information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than 
in  England ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
may,  on  that  account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in 
German  history,  and  then  applied  deductively  to  the 
history  of  England.  In  the  same  way,  the  Americans 
have  diffused  their  knowledge  much  more  completely  than 
we  have  done;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to  explain  some  of 
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the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those  lhvf&  of 
difiusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  workings  ^- 

may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most 
civilized  country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very 
powerful,  we  may  trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that  3 

spirit  among  ourselves  by  studying  its  obvious  tendencies 
among  our  neighbours.  With  this  view,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  French  history,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
tective principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  on 
a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  French  Revolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit : 
while,  as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from 
England,  we  shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the 
intellect  of  one  country  acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another ; 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  some  results  respecting  that  in- 
terchange of  ideas  which  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  This  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination 
of  its  relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.  But  the 
French,  as  a  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  been  remarkably  free  from 
superstition ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  go- 
vernment, they  are  very  averse  to  ecclesiastical  power: 
so  that,  although  their  history  displays  the  protective 
principle  in  its  political  form,  it  supplies  little  evidence 
respecting  its  religious  form;  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention 
is,  to  give  a  view  of  Spanish  history;  because  in  it  we 
may  trace  the  full  results  of  that  protection  against 
error  which  the  spiritual  classes  are  always  eager  to  af- 
ford. In  Spain,  the  church  has,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, possessed  more  authority,  and  the  clergy  hate 
been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the  go- 
vernment, than  in  any  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  convenient  to   study  in  Spain  the  laws   of  ecclesi- 
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astical  development,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  de- 
velopment aflFects  the  national  interests.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, which  operates  on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
.  a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investigation  that  its  ablest 
^  men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can  only  be  one 
of  two  kinds;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  deductive. 
Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  diflFerent  form  of  civilization, 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  diflFerent  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  dif- 
ferences are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  their 
laws  are  known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the 
real  history  of  past  events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of 
the  diflFerence  are,  undoubtedly,  Germany  and  the  United 
States;  the  Germans  being  pre-eminently  deductive,  the 
Americans  inductive.  But  Germany  and  America  are, 
in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  1  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study  the  ope- 
rations of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  coun- 
tries between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists ;  because  the 
greater  the  similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more 
easily  can  we  trace  the  consequences  of  any  single  di- 
vergence, and  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  laws  of  that 
divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of  England. 
Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  ou  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature, 
and  knit  together  by  the  same  interests.  A  nd  yet  it  is 
a  truth,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the 
proof  of  which  I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Scotch  intellect  has  been  even 
more  entirely  deductive  than  the  English  intellect  has 
been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which 
we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by  a  few, 
and  a  verj^  few,  of  our  ablest  men.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century, 

"  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  Mr.  Mill's  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to 
think  that  he  has  ascribed  too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encour- 
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the  great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the 
deductive  method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction, 
when  applied  to  branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for 
it,  is,  that  it  increases  the  number  of  hypotheses  from 
which  we  reason  downwards,  and  brings  into  disrepute 
the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  inductive  in- 
quiry. This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will 
deny  its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  fol- 
lowed, there  is  imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of 
mere  empirical  uniformities  should  be  neglected ;  and  lest 
thinking  men  should  grow  impatient  at  those  small  and 
proximate  generalizations,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
ductive scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the  larger  and 
higher  ones.  Whenever  this  impatience  actually  occurs, 
there  is  produced  serious  mischief  For  these  lower  ge- 
neralizations form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative 
minds  and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on 
which  they  meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meet- 
ing is  impossible.  In  such  case,  there  aiises  among  the 
scientific  classes  an  undue  contempt  for  inferences  which 
the  experience  of  the  vulgar  has  drawn,  but  of  which 
the  laws  seem  inexpUcable;  while,  among  the  practical 
classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  speculations  so  wide, 
so  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and  pre- 
liminary steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results 
of  this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several 
respects,  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany; 
since  in  both  countries  the  intellectual  classes  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  their  boldness  of  investigation  and 
their  fi'eedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  people  at  large 
equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  superstitions 
and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland,  this 
is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany;  because  the 
Scotch,  owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied, 

aging  the  inductive  spirit,  and  too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the'  Baconian  philosophy,  and  to  which  that  philosophy  owes 
its  success. 
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are,  in  practical  matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provi- 
dent, but  singularly  shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher 
departments  of  life,  has  availed  them  nothing;  and,  while 
there  is  no  country  which  possesses  a  more  original,  in- 
quisitive, and  innovating  literature  than  Scotland  does, 
so  also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized,  in  which 
so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers, 
in  which  so  many  absurdities  are  still  beUeved,  and  in 
which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old 
feelings  of  religious  intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  esta- 
bUshed  between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the 
deductive  method.  For  this  descending  scheme  being  op- 
posed to  the  ascending  or  inductive  scheme,  neglects  those 
lower  generalizations  which  are  the  only  ones  that  both 
classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only  ones  where 
they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive  method, 
as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to  these 
lower  or  proximate  truths  ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian,  has 
at  all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation  in 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in  Scot- 
land the  isolation  has  been  almost  complete,  because  the 
deductive  method  has  been  almost  universal.  Full  evi- 
dence of  this  will  be  collected  in  the  next  volume  ;  but, 
that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  entirely  without  illustra- 
tion, I  will  notice  vei*y  briefly  the  principal  instances  that 
occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which  Scotch 
literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century, 
the  tendency  was  so  unmistakeable,  as  to  form  a  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first 
great  symptom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by 
Stewart,  professor  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  These 
able  men  made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive  the  pure  Greek 
geometry,   and  depreciate    the  algebraic   or  symbolical 
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Analysis.^*  Hence  there  arose  among  them,  and  among 
their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  solu- 
tion, and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less  elegant  ones, 
which  we  owe  to  algebra.^*  Here  we  clearly  see  the 
isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which  de- 
spises what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  master, 
and  which  had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the  tan- 
gible, than  mount  from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just  at 
the  same  time,  the  same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another 
branch  of  inquiry,  by  Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  professor  there.  In  his  celebrated  moral  and  aesthetic 
researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  inductive  reasoning  from 
palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  reasoning  from  impal- 
pable principles ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and  practical 
suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon 
the  facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn 
the  laws.^^     His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence 

^*  Simson  was  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture, 
he  drew  up  '*  a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L*Hospital*s  Conic  Sec- 
tions, in  which  geometrical  demonstrations  are  substituted  for  the  algebrai- 
cal of  the  original,  according  to  Mr.  Simson's  early  taste  on  this  subject." 
Trail's  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Siinson,  1812,  4to,  p.  4.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sections,  published  in  1735.  Mont- 
nda^  Histoire  des  MathSmatiqiieSy  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  On  tne  diiference  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  ^theMindy  vol.  ii. 
p.  364  seq.  and  p.  380.  See  also  Cornier  Philosophie  Positive^  vol.  i.  pp. 
383-395.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was 
the  £ither  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  his  crusade  against  the 
modem  analysis,  Bower* s  History  of  me  University  of  Edinhurghy  vol.  ii. 
pp  357-360,  vol.  iii.  p.  249;  and  a  strange  passage  m  First  Report  of  the 
British  Association,  p.  59. 

"  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was 
that  it  was  *'  more  elegant*'  than  the  comparatively  modem  practice  of  in- 
troducing algebraic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  TraiVs  SimsoUy  1H12, 
4to,  pp.  27, 67 ;  a  valuable  work,  whicn  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  hasty  life  of 
Simson,  calls  *'  a  very  learned  and  exceedingly  iO- written,  indeed  hardly 
readable"  book.  Brov^ham*s  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  8vo, 
1845.  Dr.  Trail's  style  is  clearer,  and  his  sentences  are  less  involved,  than 
Lord  Brougham's  ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great  advantage  of  understand- 
ing the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

^*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy y  p.  208)  says 
of  Hutcheson,  *'  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply 
ultimate  and  original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the 
Scottish  school  till  the  second  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical 
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among  metaphysicians  ;^^  and  his  method  of  working 
downwards,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  was  adopted 
by  another  and  a  still  greater  Scotchman,  the  illustrious 
Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured  the  deductive  form  of 
investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti-- 
ments,  likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language,^^  and  even  in  his 
fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy,  in  which  he,  from 
general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first 
ascertaining  what  it  had  been.^^  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
again,  is  entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  generalizes 
the  laws  of  wealth,  not  from  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
nor  from  statistical  statements,  biit  from  the  phenomena 
of  selfishness  ;  thus  making  a  deductive  application  of  one 
set  of  mental  principles  to  the  whole  set  of  economical 
facts.^  The  illustrations  with  which  his  great  book  abounds 

Epeculation  in  Scotland."  There  is  an  able  view  of  Hutcheson's  philosophy 
in  C<m8in,  Hutoire  de  la  Phtlosophie,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  31  seq.  ;  written 
with  clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising  Hutcheson. 

"  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of 
Mackintosky  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  334.  Compare  Letters  from  Warburt&n  to 
Hurd,  pp.  37,  82. 

"  Which  is  added  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  edit.  1822,  2 
volumes.  Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  in  1763  on  the  origin  of 
language  (in  Nichols's  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  515, 616),  which  exhibits,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same  treatment,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  generalization  of  the  facts  which  are  supplied  by  a  compre- 
hensive comparison  of  different  languages.  Dr.  Arnold  speaks  slightingly  of 
such  investigations.  He  says,  *'  Attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage «  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."  Arnold's  Miscdlaiieous  Works,  p.  385. 
This  womd  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note :  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  these  fljortori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist,  what  hypotheses  are 
to  the  inductive  natural  philosopher ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  they  are  ex- 
tremely important,  because  no  really  fruitful  experiment  ever  can  be  made 
unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  judicious  hvpothesis.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
h3rpothesis,  men  may  grope  in  the  dark  for  centuries,  accumulating  fctcts 
without  obtaining  knowledge. 

"  See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  con- 
cerning the  human  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to 
the  order  in  which  m'en  promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and 
that  of  eccentric  spheres  and  epicycles.  History  of  Astrorwniy,  in  Smith's 
Philosophical  Essays,  1795,  4to,  pp.  31,  36,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
compare  with  WhewtWs  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1847,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  53,  60,  61.  This  striking  fragment  of  Adam  Smith's  is  probably  little 
tesA  now ;  but  it  is  Mrarmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  philo- 
^phers,  M.  A.  Comte,  in  his  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  vi.  p.  319. 

**  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method 
"which  political  economists  ought  to  follow,  are  Mr.  John  Mill  {Essays  on 
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are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they  are  subsequent 
to  the  conception;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted,  the  work, 
though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential,  would, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To  give 
another  instance  :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive  ;  his  profound 
economical  inquiries  are  essentially  a  priori,  and  might 
have  been  written  without  any  acquaintance  with  those 
details  of  trade  and  finance  from  which,  according  to  the 
inductive  scheme,  they  should  have  been  generalized.^^ 
Thus,  too,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religion,  he  endea- 
voured simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into 
the  origin  of  religious  opinions.^     In  the  same  way,  in 

Unsettled  Questims  of  Political  Economy,  1844,  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Rae 
i^^etc  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1834,  pp.  328-351).  Mr.  Rae,  in  his 
ingenious  work,  objects  to  Adam  Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  prevented  his  inferences  from  being  as 
valuable  as  they  would  have  been  ii  he  had  treated  his  subject  inductively. 
But  Mr.  Mill,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the  deductive 
plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
He  says,  p.  143,  political  economy  is  ''essentially  an  abstract  science,  and 
ite  method  is  the  method  a  priori;^*  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori 
method  is  ''  altogether  inefficacious."  To  this  1  may  add,  that  the  modem 
theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the  comer- stone  of  political  economy,  was  got 
at,  not  by  generalizing  economical  facts,  but  bv  reasoning  downwards  after 
the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of  rent, 
always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facts ;  and  then,  with 
complete  i^omnce  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  therefore 
the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance,  Jom9  07i  the  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
8vo.  1831 ;  a  book  containing  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this 
capital  defect  of  method.  See  also  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p. 
317,  vol.  vi.  p.  322 ;  where  it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be 
generalized  from  statistical , facts.  Compare  voL  xvii.  p.  116,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  101. 

"  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sagacity  with  which 
Hume  employed  this  method.  See  Burton's  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Hume^  vol.  ii.  p.  486 ;  where  we  find,  that  immediately  Hume  had  read  the 
Wealth  of  Natvms,  he  detected  Smith's  error  conceraine  rent  being  an  ele- 
ment of  price :  so  that  it  now  appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this 
great  discovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is  concemed ;  though  Ricardo  has  the 
merit  of  proving  it. 

«  The  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  illustrations ;  as  any  one 
wiU  see  who  will  read  The  Natural  History  of  Rdigion,  in  Hume's  Philos. 
Works,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435-613.  I  may  mention,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  similarity  between  the  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay 
and  the  religious  stages  of  Comte's  Philosophic  Positive ;  for  Hume's  early 
form  of  pol^heism  is  evidently  the  same  as  M.  Comte's  fetichism,  from 
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his  History  of  England^  instead  of  first  collecting  the 
evidence,  and  then  drawing  inferences  from  it,  he  began 
by  assuming  that  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  government  must  have  followed  a  certain  order,  and 
he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the  facts  by  which  this 
supposition  was  contradicted.^  These  different  writers, 
though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the  subjects 
they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance 
of  this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume, 
where  1  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the 
national  civilization,  and  caused  some  curious  contrasts 
with  the  opposite,  and  more  empirical,  character  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  the  mean  time,  and  merely  to  state 
what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may  add,  that  the  de- 
ductive method  was  employed,  not  only  by  thase  eminent 
Scotchmen  1  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson  ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill;  into  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence by  Mackintosh ;  into  geology  by  Hutton ;  into 
thermotics  by  Black    and  Leslie ;    into    physiology  by 

which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheisnusubseqnentlj  arose,  as  a 
later  and  more  refiued  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  the 
human  mind,  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned  researches 
of  iMr.  Grote.  See  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  462^  497,  vol.  v.  p.  22. 
The  opposite  and  more  popular  opinion,  of  monotheism  preceding  idolatry, 
was  held  by  most  of  the  great  earlier  writers,  and  is  defended  by  many 
moderns,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  {Jirid^evDater  Treatise,  p.  256), 
who  expresses  himself  with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from 
Wathurton  to  Hurd,  p.  2391  Compare  Thirlv^oH^s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i 
p.  183,  Lend.  1835,  with  the  '*  einige  Funken  des  Monotheismus"  of  Kant, 
Kritik  der  reinen  Veniunfty  in  Kants  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain general  principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  fiicts; 
so  that,  as  M.  Schlosser  (History  of  the  Eiahteenth  ventury,  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  well 
says,  '*  History  with  Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by 
which  he  might  introduce  his  philosophy,*'  4&c.  Considering  how  little  is 
known  of  the  principles  which  govern  social  and  political  changes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tnat  Hume  was  premature  in  the  application  of  this  method ; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the  object  of  his  History 
was,  not  to  prove  conclusions,  but  to  illugtrate  them ;  and  he  therefore 
thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  illustrations.  I  am  simply  stating 
his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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Hunter,  bj  Alexander  "Walker,  and  by  Charles  Bell ;  into 
pathology  by  Cullen ;  into  therapeutics  by  Brown  and 
Currie, 

This  is  an  ontHne  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in 
the  present  Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  I  hope 
to  arrive  at  some  results  of  permanent  value.  For  by 
studying  different  principles  in  those  countries  where  they 
have  been  most  developed,  the  laws  of  the  principles  will 
be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  bad  studied  them  in 
countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And,  inasmuch 
as  in  England,  civiHzation  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use 
some  resources  like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What 
makes  the  history  of  England  so  eminently  valuable  is, 
that  no  where  else  has  the  national  progress  been  so  little 
interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this  means,  been  pre- 
served in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state^  renders  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases^  to  which  it  is 
liable,  by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social 
disease  is  more  rife.  The  security  and  the  durability  of 
civilization  must  depend  on  the  regularity  with  which  its 
elements  are  combined,  and  on  the  harmony  with  which 
they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too  active,  the  whole 
composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is,  that  although 
the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  will  be  best 
ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most 
complete,  we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of 
each  separate  element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element 
itself  most  active.  While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the 
history  of  England,  as  that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
different  principles  has  been  longest  maintained,  I  have, 
precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advisable  to  study 
each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it  has  been 
most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  development, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study 
of  history.  Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field 
which  now  lies  in  our  way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up 
some  preliminary  points,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate  certain  objections 
that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects  to  which  I 
allude,  are  Religion,  Literature,  and  Government :  three 
topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  aflFairs. 
That  this  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply 
proved  in  the  present  work  ;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely 
spread,  and  is  very  plausible,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  at  once  come  to  some  understanding  respecting  it, 
and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence,  which 
these  three  great  powers  do- actually  exercise  over  the 
progress  of  civihzation. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people 
Avere  left  entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  litera- 
ture, and  their  government  would  be,  not  the  causes  of 
their  civilization,  but  the  effects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain 
condition  of  society,  certain  results  naturally  follow.  Those 
results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tampered  with  by  some  external 
agency  ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
highly  civilized  people,  accustomed  to  reason  and  to  doubt, 
should  ever  embrace  a  religion  of  which  the  glaring  ab- 
surdities set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.  There  ai*e 
many  instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily 
adopting  a  retrogressive  religion  ;  neither  is  there  any 
example  of  a  declining  country  ameliorating  its  religion. 
It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  religion  is  favourable  to 
civihzation,  and  a  bad  one  unfavourable  to  it.  Unless, 
however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no 
people  will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  until 
their  reason  tells  them  so  ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive, 
and  their  knowledge  stationary,  the  discovery  will  never 
be  made.  A  country  that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance, 
will  always  remain  in  its  old  religion.  Surely  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this.     A  very  ignorant  people  will. 
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by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards  a  religion 
fiiU  of  marvels  ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumerable 
gods,  and  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
people  whose  knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of 
evidence,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  that  most  diflScult 
task,  the  practice  of  doubting,  will  require  a  religion  less 
marvellous,  less  obtrusive  ;  one  that  taxes  their  credulity 
less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say,  that  the  bad- 
ness of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance ;  and  that 
the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  1 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the 
one  which  comes  first  is  the  eflfect,  and  the  one  which 
follows  afterwards  is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in 
which  men  reason  on  the  ordinary  aflfairs  of  life  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  reason  thus  respecting 
the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail 
in  any  period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that 
period  is  marked.  When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted, 
they  do,  no  doubt,  influence  the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  be- 
fore they  can  be  deeply  rooted,  some  intellectual  change 
must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may  as  well  expect 
that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock,  as  that 
a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innu- 
merable experiments  have  been  made,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full 
of  a  fervent,  though  mistaken  zeal,  have  been,  and  still 
are,  attempting  to  propagate  their  own  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By  strenuous 
and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  by  promises, 
and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  per- 
suaded savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  whoever  will  compare  the  tri- 
umphant reports  of  the  missionaries  with  the  long  chain 
of  evidence  supplied  by  competent  travellers,  vrill  soon 
find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and  that  these 
ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies  of 
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the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  re- 
ligion itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they 
stop.  They  may  baptize  their  children  ;  they  may  take 
the  sacrament ;  they  may  flock  to  the  church.  All  this 
they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  as  when  they  bowed  the  knee  before  their 
former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of  a  religion  lie  on  the 
surface  ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly  learned, 
easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  and  inward 
change  which  alone  is  durable  ;  and  this  the  savage  can 
never  experience  while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that 
levels  him  with  the  brutes  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Remove  the  ignorance,  and  then  the  religion  may  enter. 
This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
effected.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently  assert, 
that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permaneptly  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those 
very  few  instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the 
savage  with  habits  of  thought,  and,  by  thus  stimulating 
his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the  reception  of  those 
religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stimulus,  he  could 
never  have  understood.^ 

**  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarks  on  this,  which 
are  worth  attending  to  :  '*  Ge  fut  alors  que  les  J^suites  p6n6tr^rent  dans  la 
Chine  pour  y  prScher  i'6vangile.  lis  ne  tard^nt  pas  li  s'apperoevoir  qu'nn 
des  moyens  les  plus  efficaces  pour  s'y  maintenir,  en  attendemt  le  moment 
que  le  ciel  avoit  marqu^  pour  ^lairer  oe  vaste  empire,  6toit  d'6taler  des 
connoissances  astronomiques."  Jfontttda,  Histoire  de»  McUhhnatiqneSy  voL  i. 
p.  468 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  586,  587.  Cuvier  delicately  hints  at  the  same 
conclusion.  He  says  of  Emery  :  "  II  se  souvenait  que  T^poque  oii  le  chris- 
tianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de  conqudtes,  et  oili  ses  roinistres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respect,  est  celle,  oii  ils  portaient  chez  les  peuples  conyertis  les  lumik'es  des 
lettres,  en  mdme  temps  que  les  y^rit^s  de  la  religion,  et  oil  ils  formaient  ^ 
lafois  dans  les  nations  Tordre  le  plus  Eminent  et  le  plus6clair6."  Cuvier ^ 
Eloges  IJistoriques^  yol.  iii.  p.  170.  Even  Southey  {History  of  Branly  vol, 
ii.  p.  378)  says  :  '*  Missionaries  have  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of 
their  converts ;  and  they  must  always  complain  of  it,  till  they  discover  that 
some  degree  of  civilization  must  precede  conversion,  or  at  least  accompany 
it."  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  Halkett^a  Notes  on  the  North-Amerioetn 
Indians,  pp.  352,  353 ;  and  Combe's  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  voL  ii. 
p.  353. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  thin^^s  upon  a  large 
scale,  the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  im- 
provement, not  the  cause  of  it.  But,  looking  at  things 
upon  a  small  scale,  or  taking  what  is  called  a  practical 
view  of  some  short  and  special  period,  circumstances  will 
occasionally  occur  which  disturb  this  general  order,  and 
apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And  this,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which 
regulate  individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or 
their  energy,  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  P 
greater  laws  which  regulate  large  societies.  Owing  to 
circumstances  still  unknown,  there  appear,  from  time  to 
time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives  to  a  single 
purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  mankind, 
and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  b}^  which  im- 
portant eflFects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  we 
look  into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the 
origin  of  a  new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man, 
the  result  which  the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  propa-  / 
gated.  If  either  a  religion  or  a  philosophy  is  too  much 
in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  present  service,  but 
must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  are  ripe  for 
its  reception.  Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had 
its  martyrs;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death, 
because  they  knew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and 
because  society  was  not  suflSciently  advanced  to  receive 
the  truths  which  they  communicated.  According  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  few  generations  pass  away, 
and  then  there  comes  a  period  when  these  very  truths 
are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  facts ;  and  a  little  later, 
there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 

to  be  necessarv,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder 

«/  

how  they  could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what 
happens  when  the  human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fair 
play,  and  to  exercise  itself,  with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.     If,  however, 
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by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means,  this  same 
society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then  the 
truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be 
received.  For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in 
one  age,  and  acknowledged  in  another  1  The  truths  re- 
main the  same;  their  ultimate  recognition  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  to  a  change  in  the  society  which  now  accepts 
what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed,  history  is  full  of 
evidence  of  the  utter  ineflSciency  even  of  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples, when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  igno- 
rant nation.  .  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God, 
taught  to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centu- 
ries altogether  inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism;  they 
were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise  their  minds  to  so  elevated 
a  conception.  Like  all  other  barbarians,  they  craved  after 
a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credulity  with  incessant 
wonders ;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting  the  Deity  to 
a  single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  until  they 
covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This 
is  the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  re- 
curring. Notwithstanding  the  most  severe  and  unremit- 
ting punishments,  they,  at  every  opportunity,  abandoned 
that  pure  theism  which  their  minds  were  too  backward  to 
receive,  and  relapsed  into  superstitions  which  they  could 
more  easily  understand, — into  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now,  and 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why  ?  Not  because  their  religious  feeUngs 
are  more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often 
excited.  So  far  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their 
old  associations;  they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by 
which  men  might  well  have  been  moved.  They  are  no 
longer  influenced  by  those  causes  which  inspired  emotions, 
sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  gratitude.  They  no 
longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from 
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Horeb.  In  the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they 
remained  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  they  became  idolaters  in  their  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were  in  that  state 
of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  product.  To 
what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent  change 
be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization, 
began  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and,  despising 
the  old  worship  of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  ele- 
vated their  minds  to  that  steady  perception  of  One  Great 
Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  had  been  vainly  at- 
tempted to  impress  upon  them  ? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions 
of  a  people  and  their  knowledge ;  and  thus  necessary  is 
it  that,  so  far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  acti- 
vity should  precede  reHgious  improvement.  If  we  require 
further  illustrations  of  this  important  truth,  we  shall  find 
them  in  the  events  which  occurred  in  Europe  soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  I'ace ;  feroci- 
ous, dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people.  Polytheism 
was  the  natural  creed:  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that 
they  pi^ctised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  fhikers. 
and  only  a  few,  ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, falling  among  these  men,  found  them  unable  to 
appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable  doctrines.  And 
when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by  fresh  immi- 
grations, the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
than  the  Romans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitions 
which  were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon 
the  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Chris- 
tianity was  now  called  to  do  her  work.  The  result  is 
most  remarkable.  For  after  the  new  religion  seemed  to 
have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon  found  that  nothing 
had  been  really  etfected.  It  was  soon  found  that  society 
was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is  inevitable ; 
and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one  form,  will 
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have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity  taught 
a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step,  and 
required  more  comphcated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated 
belief.  What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of 
ecclesiiistical  history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel. 
The  new  religion  was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The 
adoration  of  idols  was  succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints ; 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was  substituted  for  the  worship 
of  Cybele  ;^  Pagan  ceremonies  were  estabUshed  in  Chris- 
tian churches ;  not  only  the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but 
likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and  were  in- 
corporated and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion ; 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best 
features  were  lost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earUer  love- 
liness altogether  destroyed.^ 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly 
emerged  from  these  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however, 
even  the  most  civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  throw  off.^^  Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect 
even  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  until  the  European  in- 
tellect was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its  lethargy. 
The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  advajicing,  made  them 
indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad- 
mired.    The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased, 

^  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  25th  of  March,  which 
is  now  called  Lady-day,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  times, 
called  Hilaria,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Com- 
pare Blunt's  Vestiges  of  AncieiU  Manners y  Svo,  1823,  pp.  51-55,  with  Hamp- 
8(m*s  Medii  (Evi  KaUndarium,  Svo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  177. 

^  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are.  Middle' 
torCs  Letter  from  Rome^  and  Priestley's  Historv  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  former  work  being  chiefly  valuable  for  ritual  corruptions,  the 
latter  work  for  doctrinal  ones.  Blunt's  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also 
worth  reading ;  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  two  treatises  just  named,  and  is 
conceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

^  The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian 
sect,  forms  an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen 
has  made  between  the  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  language  ;  altera- 
tions in  a  religion  being,  as  he  supposes,  always  more  abrupt  than  those  in 
a  language.    JHunsen's  Egypt^  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 
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until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  broke  out  into  that 
great  event  which  is  well  called  the  Reformation,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  modern  history. 
But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  keep  in  mind 
the  memorable  and  important  fact,  that  for  centuries  after 
Christianity  was  the  established  religion  of  Europe,  it  failed 
to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was  cast  among 
a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be  supersti- 
tious, and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaced 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable 
to  receive.^ 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh 
evidence  of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce 
upon  a  people,  unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Protestantism,  as  compared 
with  Catholicism,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  this. 
The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the  Protestant  rehgion 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark  Ages  bear  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  cre- 
dulous and  ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  little  knowledge.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance,  though 
still  considerable,  were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their 
altered  circumstances :  "a  religion  more  favourable  to  free 
inquiry ;  a  reUgion  less  full  of  miracles,  saints,  legends, 
and  idols ;  a  religion  of  which  the  ceremonies  were  less 
frequent,  and  less  burdensome;  a  religion  which  should 
discourage  penance,  fasting,  confession,  celibacy,  and  those 
other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal.  All 
this  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism ;  a 

"  It  was  necessary,  says  M.  Maury,  that  the  church  ^'se  rapproch&t 
davantage  de  I'esprit  grossier,  inculte,  ignorant  du  harbare.*'  Maury ^  lA- 
gendu  Pieiaes  du  Moyen  Age^  p.  101.  An  exactly  similar  process  has  taken 
place  in  India,  where  the  Puranas  are  to  the  Vedas  what  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  are  to  the  New  Testament.  Qnm^iUQElphinston/^s  History  of  India^ 
pp.  87,  88,  98 ;  Wilton^ s  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  JPurana,  p.  vii. ;  and  Trans- 
actions of  Bombay  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  205.  So  that,  as  M.  Max  Miiller  well 
expresses  it,  the  Puranas  are  *'  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  mythology." 
MuUer  on  the  Languages  of  India,  in  Reports  of  British  Association  for  1847, 
p.  324« 
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mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age, 
made,  as  is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great 
movement  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  have 
overthrown  the  old  superstition,  and  established  in  its 
place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed;  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  proportioned 
to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  diflFerent  countries.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people ;  and,  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they,  in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  he- 
resy, and  thus  arrested  the  natural  development  of  the 
age.  This  interference  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  in- 
tended, and  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  their  functions :  but 
the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religious  massa- 
cres, and  religious  persecutions ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that 
the  state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
no  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the 
form  of  woi-ship  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This 
principle  was,  however,  formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all 
events,  unheeded ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  great  religious  contests  were 
brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different  countries  set- 
tled down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the  essential 
points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altered;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 
war  upon  another  on  account  of  its  religion ;  and  all  the 
great  Catholic  countries  having,  during  the  same  period, 
remained  Catholic,  all  the  great  Protestant  ones  remained 
Protestant. 

Prom  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  religious  development  has  not  fol- 
lowed its  natural  order,  but  has  been  artificially  forced 
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into  an  unnatural  one.     According  to  the  natural  order, 
the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be  Protestants^  and 
the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.     In  the  average  of 
instances,  this  is  actually  the  case ;  so  that  many  persons 
have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all 
modem  enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism ; 
overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  until  the  enlighten- 
ment had  begun,  Protestantism  was  never  required.     But 
although,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  afiairs,  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  the  measure,  and  the 
symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowledge  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improve- 
ment.    And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the 
political  relations  of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife 
so  greatly  subsided,  that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  raise  a  religious  revolution,  and  to  risk 
their  Uves  in  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  creed  of  the 
state.    At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being  them- 
selves particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged 
this  stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturally,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  altera- 
tion, but  have  left  the  national  establishments  as  they 
found  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Protestant  ones  Protestant, 
the  Catholic  ones  Catholic.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  national 
religion  professed  by  any  country  at  the  present  moment, 
is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present  civilization  of  the 
country ;  because  the  circumstances  which  fixed  the  reli- 
gion occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains  en- 
dowed and  estabUshed  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an 
impetus  which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  conse- 
quences, we  see  some  results  which  are  highly  instructive. 
For  niany  countries  owing  their  national  creed,  not  to 
their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to  the  authority  of 
powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  in 
such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
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mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age, 
made,  as  is  well  known,  speedy'  progress.  If  this  great 
movement  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  have 
overthrown  the  old  superstition,  and  established  in  its 
place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed;  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  proportioned 
to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  diflFerent  countries.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people ;  and,  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they,  in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  he- 
resy, and  thus  arrested  the  natural  development  of  the 
age.  This  interferejice  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  in- 
tended, and  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  their  functions :  but 
the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religious  massa- 
cres, and  religious  persecutions ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that 
the  state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
no  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the 
form  of  worship  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This 
principle  was,  however,  formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all 
events,  unheeded ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  great  religious  contests  were 
brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different  countries  set- 
tled down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the  essential 
points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altered;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 
war  upon  another  on  account  of  its  religion ;  and  all  the 
great  Catholic  countries  having,  during  the  same  period, 
remained  Catholic,  all  the  great  Protestant  ones  remained 
Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  religious  development  has  not  fol- 
lowed its  natural  order,  but  has  been  artificially  forced 
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into  an  unnatural  one.  According  to  the  natural  order, 
the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be  Protestants,  and 
the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the  average  of 
instances,  this  is  actually  the  case ;  so  that  many  persons 
have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all 
modem  enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism ; 
overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  until  the  enlighten- 
ment had  begun.  Protestantism  was  never  required.  But 
although,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  the  advance  of 
the  Keformation  would  have  been  the  measure,  and  the 
symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowledge  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  finstrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improve- 
ment. And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the 
political  relations  of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife 
so  greatly  subsided,  that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  raise  a  religious  revolution,  and  to  risk 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  creed  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being  them- 
selves particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged 
this  stationary  condition;  and  very  naturally,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  altera- 
tion, but  have  left  the  national  establishments  as  they 
found  them;  that  is  to  say,  the  Protestant  ones  Protestant, 
the  Catholic  ones  Catholic.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  national 
religion  professed  by  any  country  at  the  present  moment, 
is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present  civilization  of  the 
country ;  because  the  circumstances  which  fixed  the  reli- 
gion occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains  en- 
dowed and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an 
impetus  which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  conse- 
quences, we  see  some  results  which  are  highly  instructive. 
For  many  countries  owing  their  national  creed,  not  to 
their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to  the  authority  of 
powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  in 
such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
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the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France  to  a 
similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accom- 
panied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  fiiU  of  superstitions 
professed  by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion 
worse  than  themselves  ;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better 
than  themselves.  The  liberality  of  France  is  as  ill  suited 
to  Catholicism,  as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill  suited  to 
Protestantism.  In  these,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  creed  are  overpowered  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people;  and  the  national  faith  is,  in  the 
most  important  points,  altogether  inoperative,  because  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  estabUshed.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civihzation  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish 
are  the  attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion, 
which,  if  suited  to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection, 
and,  if  unsuited  to  them,  will  work  no  good  1 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding 
arguments,  he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze 
with  equal  minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely, 
Literature.  It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  the  religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
applicable  to  their  literature.  Literature,*^  when  it  is  in 
a  healthy  and  unforced  state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  a  country  is  registered  ;  the  mould  in 
which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases  we  have 
considered,  individual  men  may  of  course  take  great  steps, 
and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present  usefiil- 
ness  is  impaired ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.^ 

^  I  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger 
sense,  including  every  thing  which  is  written — "  taking  the  term  literature 
in  its  primary  sense  of,  an  application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  fiicts  or 
opinions."  Mure^s  Hutory  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  60. 

»  Compare  Tocquevilie,  bhnocratie  enAmirique,  vol  ii.  p.  130,  with  some 
admirable  remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  Grote^s  History  of  Greece^  voL  viiL 
p.  481.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  whose  learning  respecting  the  history  of  opinions 
IS  well  known,  says,  ''  Precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of 
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When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and 
the  practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess 
no  influence,  the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what 
occuiTed  in  the  ancient  world,  when  the  distance  between 
the  ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  refined  sys- 
tems of  philosophers  was  altogether  impassable  ;^  and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which  they  for  a 
short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at 
the  present  moment  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the 
most  valuable  part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system, 
which,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  itself, 
produces  no  efiect  on  the  national  civilization.  The  truth 
is,  that  although  Europe  has  received  great  benefit  from 
its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to  what  the  literature 
has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved.  Knowledge 
must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written  ;  and  the  only 
use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  trea- 
sures of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  found.  Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  a  tri- 
fling matter ;  and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory 
in  which  the  weapons  of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up, 
and  from  which,  when  required,  they  can  be  quickly 
drawn.     But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner,  who,  on  that 

his  age,  is  it  likely  that  his  works  will  be  neglected.  **  Hamilton's  JHstms- 
sums  on  Philosophy^  p.  186.  Thus  too,  in  re^ra  to  the  fine  arts,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  {Fourth  Ikscoursey  in  Woris,  vol.  i.  p.  363)  says,  "  Present  time 
and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who  solicits  the  one,  must 
expect  to  be  (uscountenanced  by  the  other.  *' 

**  Hence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it, 
"  aristocratic  si>irit  of  antiquit]^. "  Ntand&r's  History  of  the  Churchy  vol.  L 
pp.  4d,  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Tnis  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  who  use 
the  word '  democracy'  loosely ;  forffettiug  that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies 
of  politics  may  be  very  commi>n,  wnile  democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare. 
For  proof  of  tiie  universal  presence  formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  see  the  following  passages :  Eitter*s  History  of  Ancient  PhUoso- 
phy^  vol.  i.  p.  338,  voL  iii.  pp.  9,  17 ;  Tennemannt  Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  200«  205,  220 ;  Beausobre,  Histoire  Critique  de  Manich^^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  41 ;  Matter,  Histoire  du  Onosticisme^  vol.  i.  p.  13,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83, 
370 ;  ^pren^ely  Histoire  de  la  M^deeine,  vol.  i.  p.  250 ;  Qrote^s  Hiiory  of 
Cfreeee,  voL  l  p.  661,  vol.  iv.  p.  644 ;  ThirlwalTs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  150,  voL  vL  p.  95 ;  Warburton's  Works,  vol.  viL  pp.  962,  972,  4to,  1788 ; 
SJiatpe^s  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  174  ;  CvdwortKs  IrUellect.  Systeniy  vol. 
iL  pp.  114, 365,  443,  vol  iii.  p.  20. 
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lated,  and  were  valued  as  solid  and  important  truths.  The 
more  the  literature  was  read,  the  more  the  stories  were 
believed ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  learning,  the 
greater  the  ignorance.^^  And  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which  were  the 
worst  part  of  that  period,^  all  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent 
progress  of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it 
really  was.  For  when  the  progress  began,  its  principal 
antagonist  was  that  credulity  which  the  literature  had 
fostered.  It  was  not  that  better  books  were  wanting,  but 
it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books  was  extinct.  There 
was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  the  monks 
not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally  looked  into  and 
copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as  they  ? 
So  far  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style, 
and  they  trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded. 
They  never  turned  the  leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without 
standing  aghast  at  the  risk  they  were  running ;  and  they 
were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  imbibing  any  of  his  opinions, 
they  should  involve  themselves  in  a  deadly  sin.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the  great  master- 
pieces of  antiquity;  and  in  their  place  they  substituted 
those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 

inquiry.  No  ono,  I  believe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up ; 
but  M.  Guizot  has  made  an  estimate  that  the  Bollandist  collection  contains 
more  than  twentj-five  thousand  lives  of  saints  :  '*  li  en  jujger  par  approxi- 
mation, ils  contiennent  plus  de  25,000  vies  de  saints."  Guizot^  Hittoire  de  la 
Civilisation  en  FVancey  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  It  is  said  {Ledwich^s  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land^ p.  62)  that  of  &Lint  Patrick  alone,  there  were  sixty-six  biographers 
before  Joceline. 

*'  For,  as  Laplace  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  probabilitieSi  *'  O^est  ^  rinfluenoe  de  Topinion 
de  ceux  que  la  multitude  juge  les  plus  instruits,  et  \k  qui  elle  a  couturae  de 
donner  sa  confiance  sur  les  plus  importants  objets  de  la  vie,  qu'est  due  la 
propagation  de  oes  erreurs  qui,  dans  les  temps  d 'ignorance,  out  convert  la 
£Etce  du  monde."  BouiUavd^  Philosophie  M^dtoale,  p.  218. 

"  M.  Guizot  {Civilisation  en  France,  vol.ii.  pp.  171, 172)  thinks  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  seventh  was  even  worse  than  the  eighth  :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  between  them. 
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increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and 
prolonged  the  ignorance  of  Europe,  by  embodying  each 
separate  superstition  in  a  written  and  accessible  form, 
thus  perpetuating  its  influence,  and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble 
the  understanding  even  of  a  distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  com- 
parison with  the  disposition  of  the  people  by  whom  the 
literature  is  to  be  read.  In  what  are  rightly  termed  the 
Dark  Ages,  there  was  a  literature  in  which  valuable  ma- 
terials were  to  be  found ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  knew 
how  to  use  them.  During  a  considerable  period,  the  La- 
tin language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  f^  and,  if  men  had 
chosen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin  authors. 
But  to  do  this,  they  mui^t  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived. 
They,  like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the 
standard  commonly  received  in  their  own  age ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  standard,  the  dross  was  better  than  the 
gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the  gold,  and  hoarded  up 
the  dross.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  something 
that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false ;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
truth  is  discriminated  from  the  falsehood.  New  ideas, 
and  new  discoveries,  possess  prospectively  an  importance 
difficult  to  exaggerate ;  but  until  the  ideas  are  received, 
and  the  discoveries  adopted,  they  exercise  no  influence, 
and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No  literature  can  ever 
benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state  of  pre- 
liminary preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the 
literature  of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will 
be  useless,  because  the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and 
the  religion  will  be  disobeyed.     In  such  cases,  even  the 

"  Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  br  the  monks 
are  judiciously  stated  in  Herder's  Ideen  tur  Oeschicnte  der  Menscliheity  voL  iv. 

Ep.  202,  203.    Th^  remarks  on  this  custom  by  Du^d  Stewart  refer  to  a 
iter  period.  Stewart's  Philoefyphj  of  the  Mind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  111. 
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ablest  books  are  unread,  and  the  purest  doctrines  de- 
spised. The  works  fall  into  oblivion  ;  the  faith  is  cor- 
rupted by  heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  different  governments, 
and  to  the  sagacity  with  which  the  evils  of  society  have 
been  palliated  by  legislative  remedies.  To  any  one  who 
has  studied  history  in  its  original  sources,  this  notion 
must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  re- 
fute it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social 
theories  which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none 
so  utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as 
this.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  obvious  considera- 
tion, that  the  rulers  of  a  country  have,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  always  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try ;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its  traditions,  and 
imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best,  only  the 
creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress,  not  the  cause  of  it.  This 
may  be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also 
by  a  practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history 
can  verify  for  hiipself.  No  great  political  improvement, 
no  great  reform,  either  legislative  or  executive,  has  ever 
been  originated  in  any  country  by  its  rulers.  The  first 
suggesters  of  such  steps  have  invariably  been  bold  and 
able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it,  and 
point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this 
is  done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue 
to  uphold  the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length, 
if  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  pressure  from  without 
becomes  so  strong,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  give 
way ;  and,  the  reform  being  accomplished,  the  people  are 
expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  by  whom 
all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the  course  of  political 
improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever  has  studied 
the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with  the 
previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Fiji  and  decisive 
evidence  of  this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  present 
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VFork ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fects  in  the  history  of  England  during  this 
century.  The  propriety,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of 
their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every  one  of  tolerable 
information  ;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how  it  was 
brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real 
cause  was  the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  while  others,  at- 
tempting to  look  a  little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the 
activity  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  the  conse- 
quent pressure  put  upon  Government.  But  whoever  will 
minutely  trace  the  different  stages  through  which  this 
great  question  successively  passed,  will  find,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the  un- 
witting instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents 
of  that  march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had 
begun  nearly  a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of 
this  vast  movement  I  shall  examine  on  another  occasion ; 
at  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  absm*dity  of  protective 
restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every  man 
who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the 
evidence  connected  with  them.  From  this  moment,  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party, 
nor  of  expediency,  but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who 
knew  the  facts,  opposed  the  laws ;  those  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  facts,  favoured  the  laws.  It  was,  therefore, 
clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fall.  The  merit  of  the 
League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion  ;  the  merit  of  the 
Parliament  was,  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  the  members  both  of  League  and  Legislature  could 
at  best  only  sHghtly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge rendered  inevitable.  If  they  had  lived  a  century 
earlier,  they  would  have  been  altogether  powerless,  be- 
cause the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe  for  their  laboui-s. 
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They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which  began  long 
before  any  of  them  were  born ;  and  the  utmost  they  could 
do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
their  masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not 
even  pretend  themselves,  that  there  was  any  thing  new 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  from  the  hustings, 
and  disseminated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and  were  gradu- 
ally doing  their  work  ;  encroaching  upon  old  errors,  and 
making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of 
our  time  swam  with  the  stream  :  they  aided  what  it 
would  have  been  impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  deemed  a  slight  or  grudging  praise  of  the  serviced 
they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The  opposition  they  had  to 
encounter  was  still  immense ;  and  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  political 
knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  esta- 
blished for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as 
solid  as  those  on  which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are 
based,  they  were  to  the  last  moment  strenuously  resisted ; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Parlia- 
ment was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  gene- 
rations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because 
the  facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed, 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  For  it  was  not  con- 
cealed at  the  time,  and  posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this 
gi'eat  measure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  is  by  far  the  most  important  ever  passed  by  a  British 
parliament,  was,  like  the  Reform  Bill,  extorted  from  the 
legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without ;  that  it  was  con- 
ceded, not  cheerfully,  but  with  fear ;  and  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  statesmen  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing 
what  they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  his- 
tory of  these  events ;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  his- 
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tory  of  all  those  improvements  which  are  important  enough 
to  rank  as  epochs  in  the  history  of  modem  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  to  measures  originated  by  European 
governments.  This  is,  that  eveiy  great  reform  which  has 
been  effected,  has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something  new, 
but  in  undoing  something  old.  The  most  valuable  addi- 
tions made  to  legislation  have  been  enactments  destructive 
of  preceding  legislation;  and  the  best  laws  which  have 
been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former  laws 
were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  corn- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and 
leave  trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great 
reform  was  accomplished,  the  only  result  was,  to  place 
things  on  the  same  footing  as  if  legislators  had  never 
interfered  at  all.  Precisely  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  another  leading  improvement  in  modem  legis- 
lation, namely,  the  decrease  of  religious  persecution.  This 
is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon;  though,  unfortun- 
ately, it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  con- 
sists in  this :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  o^n  steps, 
and  undone  their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy 
of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  govemments,  we 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  course  they  have  pursued.  The 
whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modem  legislation  is,  to 
restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from  which  the 
ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age;  and  if  legis- 
lators  do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. But  though  we  may  thus  be  grateftil  to  individual 
lawgivers,  we  owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as 
a  class.  For  since  the  most  valuable  improvements  in 
legislation  are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their 
side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  cannot 
be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have 
done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
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benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  policy,  and 
thus  restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have 
remained,  if  poUticians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the 
course  which  the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes 
have  interfered,  and  the  mischiefe  which  that  interference 
has  produced,  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful 
men  wonder  how  civilization  could  advance,  in  the  face  of 
such  repeated  obstacles.  In  some  of  the  Euippean  coun- 
tries, the  obstacles  have,  in  fact,  proved  insuperable,  and 
the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  re.late, 
the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of 
evil,  which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in 
other  countries,  is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melan- 
choly chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  To 
sum  up  these  evils,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  English 
legislation ;  for  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments  respecting  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  nearly 
every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done  amiss. 
Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  facts  as  do  not  admit 
of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important 
interests  have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts 
of  legislators  to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of 
modern  civilization,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than 
trade,  the  spread  of  which  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  single  agent  to  increase  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  But  every  European  government  which 
has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted  as  if  its 
main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take 
its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable 
series  of  regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all  in- 
flicting serious  harm.  To  such  a  height  has  this  been 
carried,  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  distin- 
guished England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  solely 
consisted  in  undoing  this  mischievous  and  intrusive  legis- 
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lation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this  subject,  and 
too  many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous  to  con- 
template. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every 
possible  contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  com- 
merce. Indeed,  a  very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely 
studied  this  subject,  has  recently  declared,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  smuggling,  trade  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted, but  must  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  this 
incessant  interference.^  However  paradoxical  this  asser- 
tion may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  knows 
how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.  In  every  quarter,  and  at  every 
moment,  the  hand  of  government  was  felt.  Duties  on 
importation,  and  duties  on  exportation ;  bounties  to  raise 
up  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative 
one ;  this  branch  of  industry  forbidden,  and  that  branch 
of  industry  encouraged;  one  article  of  commerce  must 
not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the  colonies,  an- 
other article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not  sold 
again,  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold, 
but  not  leave  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to 
regulate  wages ;  laws  to  regulate  prices ;  laws  to  regulate 
profits ;  laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money ;  custom- 
house arrangements  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by 
a  complicated  scheme,  which  was  well  called  the  sliding- 
scale, — ^a  scheme  of  such  perverse  ingenuity,  that  the 
duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  and  no  man 
could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there 
was  added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of 
consumers  and  producers.  The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as 
to  double  and  often  quadruple  the  cost  of  production.  A 
system  was  organized,  and  strictly  enforced,  of  interfer- 

^  **  G^est  h  la  oontrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n*aToir  pas  p^  bous 
rinflaence  du  r6^me  prohibitif ;  ^tandis  que  ce  r%ime  condamnait  les  peu- 
pies  a  s'approvisionner  aux  sources  les  plus  61oign6e8,  la  contrebande  rap- 
prochait  les  distances,  abaissait  les  prix,  et  neutralisait  Taction  funeste  des 
monopoles."  Blanqui^  Hiitovre  de  VEc<momie  Politique  en  Ewropej  Paris,  1846, 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  25,  26. 
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ence  with  markets,  interference  with  manufactories,  inter- 
ference with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops.  The 
towns  were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed 
with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  wajs  to  inspect  nearly 
every  process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  pack- 
age, and  tax  every  article;  while,  that  absurdity  might 
be  carried  to  its  extreme  height,  a  large  part  of  all  this 
was  by  way  of  protection ;  that  is  to  say,  the  money  was 
avowedly  raised,  and  the  inconvenience  suffered,  not  for 
the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes  were  robbed, 
in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade 
owes  to  the  paternal  care  of  European  legislators.  But 
worse  still  remains  behind.  For  the  economical  evils,  great 
as  they  were,  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral  evils 
which  this  system  produced.  The  first  inevitable  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  there  arose 
numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of  armed  smugglers,  who 
lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their  ignorant  rulers 
had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the  fear  of 
punishment,^^  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of  every 
crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population;  intro- 
duced into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown; 
caused  the  ruin  of  entire  families ;  spread,  wherever  they 
came,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiar- 
ized their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  de- 
baucheries, which  were  the  natural  habits  of  so  vagrant 
and  lawless  a  life.^    The  innumerable  crimes  arising  from 

*^  The  19  Oeo.  II.  c.  34,  made  "  all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried 
on  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  even  in  disguise  to  evade  th^m^  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy."  Blackstone^s  Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  p.  155.  Townsend,  who 
travelled  through  France  in  1786,  says,  that  when  any  of  the  numerous 
smugglers  were  taken,  ''some  of  them  are  handed,  some  are  broken  upon 
the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive."  Townssn^s  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  edit. 
1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French  laws  against  smugglers  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tucker's  Life  of  JeffersoUy  vol.  i.  pp.  213, 
214,  with  Paiiiamentary  Hiiiory,  vol.  \x,  p.  1240. 

^  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
state  of  things  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  vear  18^ :  ^^  While 
this  was  going  forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite 
shore  were  engaged,  with  much  more  labour,  ri^,  and  expense,  in  intro- 
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this,^  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the  European  golF0rb- 
ments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The  ofiFences .  Were 
caused  by  the  laws ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are  repealed, 
the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been  ad^ 
vanced  by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be  pre- 
tended, that  we  owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having 
called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  criminals,  at  length 
retraces  its  steps ;  and,  though  it  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
crime,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts  had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
affect  the  real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  toler- 
ably  organized  govemment.  la  all  countries,  a  power  of 
punishing  crime,  and  of  framing  laws,  must  reside  some- 
where ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  But 
the  accusation  which  the  historian  is  bound  to  bring  against 
every  government  which  has  hitherto  existed  is,  that  it 
has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at  each  step, 
has  done  incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising  power 
has  been  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men  ' 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid 
abusing  it.  To  priaintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong 
from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precau- 
tions respecting  the  public  health,  are  the  only  services 

dacing  English  wooUens,  by  a  yast  system  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the 
towns,  past  a  series  of  custom-houses.  In  both  countries,  there  was  an 
utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  transactions.  Cheating 
and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole  system ;  drunkenness  accompanied  it; 
contempt  for  all  law  grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath 
it ;  and  it  was  crowns  with  murder.**  Martineau^s  Eutory  of  Erhgland  dwr- 
ing  Thirty  Years  Peace^  vol.  i.  p.  341,  8vo,  1849. 

^  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was 
formerly  carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed 
men,  see  ParliamerUary  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  243,  247,  1290,  1345,  voL  x. 
pp.  394,  405,  530,  532,  vol  xi.  p.  935.  And  on  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  it,  compare  Tomline*8  Life  ofPitty  vol.  i.p.  359 :  see  also  Sinclair's 
History  of  the  PvUic  Reventtey  vol.  iii.  p.  232 ;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i. 
p.  391.  In  France,  the  evil  was  equally  great.  M.  Lemon tey  says,  that  early 
m  the  eighteenth  century,  ^'la  contrebande  devenait  une  profession  ouverte, 
et  des  eompagnies  de  cavalerie  d^sertdrent  tout  enti^res  leur  ^tendards  pour 
suivre  centre  le  fiso  joette  guerre  populaire."  Lemontey,  Essai  sur  l^EtaUisse- 
merU  monarchique  de  Lov,is  XIV,  p.  430.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were, 
in  1786,  "more  than  1500  smugglers  in  the  Pyrenees."  Tovmsend's  Journey 
through  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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which  any  government  can  render  to  the  interests  of 
civilization.  That  these  are  services  of  immense  value,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by  them  civil- 
ization is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerated. 
All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And 
that  this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover, 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  as  Imowledge  is  becoming 
more  diffused,  and  as  an  increasing  experience  is  enabling 
each  successive  generation  better  to  understand  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  life ;  just  in  the  same  proportion  are 
men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protective  laws, 
the  enactment  of  which  was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in 
favour  of  civilization  are,  when  most  successfiil,  altogether 
negative  ;  and  seeing  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more 
than  negative,  they  become  injurious, — it  clearly  follows, 
that  all  speculations  must  be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the 
progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers.  This 
is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the  arguments 
already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  multiplied 
from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  go- 
vernment has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries ;  and 
has  done  this  nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions. 
The  effects  of  its  protective  policy  in  injuring  trade,  and, 
what  is  far  worse,  in  increasing  crime,  have  just  been 
noticed ;  and  to  these  instances,  innumerable  others  might 
be  added.  Thus,  during  many  centuries,  every  govern- 
ment thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to  encourage  reli- 
gious truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The  mischief 
this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all  other 
considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading 
consequences;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  increase  of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty 
with  the  profession  of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  individuals,  it  is  certain  that  the  ma- 
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jority  of  men  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in  long  resisting 
constant  temptation.  And  when  the  temptation  comes 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolument,  they 
are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions,  and 
abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks 
by  which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who 
takes  this  step  is  a  hypocrite;  and  every  government 
which  encourages  this  step  to  be  taken^  is  an  abettor  of 
hypocrisy  and  a  creator  of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore, 
may  we  say,  that  when  a  government  holds  out  as  a  bait, 
that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions  shall  enjoy  cer- 
tain privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of  old, 
and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  ofiFers  the  good  things  of 
this  world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny 
his  faith.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  increase  of  perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase 
of  hypocrisy.  For  legislators,  plainly  seeing  that  pro- 
selytes thus  obtained  could  not  be  relied  upon,  have  met 
the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  precautions ;  and 
compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeated  oaths, 
have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  the  new 
converts.  It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others, 
which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
direction.  In  England,  even  the  boy  at  college  is  force<l 
to  swear  about  matters  which  he  cannot  understand,  and 
which  far  riper  minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  after- 
wards goes  into  Parliament,  he  must  again  swear  about 
his  religion;  and  at  nearly  every  stage  of  political  life  he 
must  take  fresh  oaths;  the  solemnity  of  which  is  often 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial  functions  to  which 
they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration  of  the  Deity 
being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form. 
What  is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best 
obseivers  of  English  society, — observers  too  whose  cha- 
racters are  very  different,  and  who  hold  the  most  opposite 
opinions, — are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  perjury  habi- 
tually practised  in  England,  and  of  which  government  is 
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the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that  it  has  become 
a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished  the  value 
of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidence  which 
men  naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.^ 
The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous, 
the  hidden  corruption,  thus  generated  in  the  midst  of 
society  by  the  ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulers, 
is  indeed  a  painful  subject ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  could 
not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  civilization.  It 
would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still  further,  and  to 
show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to 
protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought 
about  results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they 
proposed.  We  have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  in- 
dustry have  injured  industry ;  that  their  laws  in  favour 
of  religion  have  increased  hypocrisy;  and  that  their  laws 
to  secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury.  Exactly  in 
the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  has  taken  steps  to 
prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of  money ;  and 
the  invariable  eflFect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and  raise 
the  interest  of  money.  For,  since  no  prohibition,  how- 
ever stringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between 
demand  and  supply,  it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men 
want  to  borrow,  and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties 
are  sure  to  find  means  of  evading  a  law  which  interferes 
with  their  mutual  rights.^     If  the  two  parties  were  left 

**  Archbishop  Whately  says,  what  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  now 
deny,  *'  If  Oaths  were  abolished — Cleaving  the  penalties  for  talae  witness  (no 
unimportant  part  of  our  security)  unaltered — I  am  convinced  that,  on  the 
whole,  Testimony  would  be  more  trustworthy  than  it  is."  Whaidy's  Ele- 
mefits  of  Rhetoric,  8vo,  1850,  p.  47.  See  also  on  the  amount  of  perjury 
caused  by  English  legislation,  Jeremy  BerUham's  Woriks,  edit.  Bowring, 
vol.  ii.  p.  210,  vol.  V.  pp.  191-229,  464-466,  vol.  vi.  pp.  314,  316 ;  0rme*8 
Life  of  Oweniy  p.  195 ;  Lockers  WorH,  vol.  iv.  p.  6  ;  BerMev^s  Works^  vol.  ii. 
p.  196;  Whiston*8  Memoirs,  pp.  33,  411-413;  HamiltorCs  Discussions  on 
Philcsophy  and  Literature,  pp.  454,  622,  627,  628.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums 
up  :  "  liut  if  the  perjury  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the 
perjury  of  the  English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  England."  p.  628.  Compare  Priestley's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  374; 
and  Baker's  Life  o^  Sir  Thxmas  Bernard,  1819,  pp.  188,  189. 

**  **  L'observation  rigoureuse  de  ces  loix  seroit  destructive  de  tout  com- 
merce ;  aussi  ne  sont-elles  pas  observ6es  rigoureusement."  Mhnoire  sur  les 
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to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturbed,  the  usury  would 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan;  such  as  the 
amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment.  But 
this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the 
interference  of  government.^  A  certain  risk  being  always 
incurred  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very 
properly,  refuses  to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  com- 
pensated for  the  danger  he  is  in  from  the  penalty  hanging 
over  him.  This  compensation  can  only  be  made  by  the 
borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged  to  pay  what  in  reality  is 
a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the  natural  risk  on  the 
loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk  from  the 
law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  European 
legislature  has  placed  itself.  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy ;  it  has  passed 
laws,  which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel 
them  to  violate :  while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty 
for  such  violation  falls  on  the  borrowers ;  that  is,  on  the 
very  class  in  whose  favour  the  legislators  interfered.*^ 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mis- 
taken notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  govern- 
ments have  done  other  things  still  more  injurious.  They 
have  made  strenuous  and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  jwevent  men  from  expressing 


f  ^ArgerUy  sec.  xiv.,  in  (Euvres  cU  Turyot.  voL  v.  pp.  278,  279.    Oom- 
Jticardo's  Works,  pp.  178,  179,  with  Condarcet,  Vie  de  Tvo'goty  pp.  53, 
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64,228. 

^  Aided  by  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  numerous  regu- 
lations against  usuipr;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers 
were  not  to  be  buned :  '*  Quia  in  omnibus  fer^  locis  crimen  usurarum  in- 
valuit;  ut  multi  negotiis  prsstermissis  quasi  licit^  usuras  exerceaut;  et 
qualiter  utriusque  testament!  pagina  condemnetur,  non  attendunt :  ided 
constituimus,  ut  usurarii  manifesti  nee  ad  commuuionem  recipiautur  altaris, 
nee  Christianam,  si  in  hoc  peccato  decesserint,  accipiant  sepulturam,  sed 
nee  oblationem  eorum  quisouam  accipiat."  Rog,  de  Jioved.  Annal,  in  Rerum 
.  Anglicarum  Scriptoru  past  Bedam,  p.  335,  Loud.  1596,  folio.  In  Spain,  the 
Inquisition  tooK  cognizance  of  usury.  See  Llarente,  Hiitoire  de  I  Inqui- 
situmy  Tol.  i.  p.  339.    Compare  Zedunch^s  Antiquities  of  Ireland^  p.  133. 

*^  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  in 
so  complete  and  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  I  canuot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  his  admirable  *'  Letterd."  A  part  only  of  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed, and  that  very  imperfectly,  in  Beg*s  Science  SocUde,  vol.  iii.  pp.  64, 65. 
On  the  necessity  of  usury  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see 
MilTs  Priaiciples  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
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their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  questions  in  poli- 
tics and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country,  they,  with 
the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of 
literary  police ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions 
before  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  very  few  countries 
where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these  extreme  steps, 
they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but  equally 
unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have 
done  all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  imple- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is 
diffused,  such  as  paper,  books,  political  journals,  and  the 
like,  they  have  imposed  duties  so  heavy,  that  they  could 
hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been  the  sworn  advo- 
cates of  popular  ignorance.  '  Indeed,  looking  at  what  they  • 
have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically  said, 
that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he 
can  to  increase  the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first 
pour  his  contributions  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That 
is  the  penalty  inflicted  on  him  for  instructing  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail  which  goverument  ex- 
torts from  literature  ;  and  on  receipt  of  which  it  accords 
its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  demands. 
And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the  more  insufferable,  is 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions, 
wrung  from  every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal. It  is  truly  a  frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  hindered,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  honest  labour, 
of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes  of  profound  genius,  are 
to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  large  part  of  their  scanty 
earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle  and  ignor- 
ant court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  indi- 
Aiduals,  and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
turning  against  the  people  resources  which  the  people 
called  into  existence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the 
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effects  produced  on  European  society  by  political  legis- 
lation, are  not  doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are 
such  as  every  reader  of  history  may  verify  for  himself. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still  acting  in  England ;  and,  in 
one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  full  force.  When  put  together,  they  compose  an  ag- 
gregate so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how,  in 
the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance. 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man ;  and  jus- 
tifies a  confident  belief,  that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation 
is  diminished,  and  the  human  mind  less  hampered,  the 
progress  will  continue  with  accelerated  speed.  But  it  is 
absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound  reasoning,  to 
ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress  ;  or  to  ex- 
pect any  benefit  from  future  legislators,  except  that  sort 
of  benefit  which  consists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims 
at  their  hands ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  what 
one  generation  solicits  as  a  boon,  the  next  generation 
demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the  right  is  pertinaciously 
refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  happened :  either 
the  nation  has  retrograded ;  or  else  the  people  have  risen. 
Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.  If  they  submit,  they 
injure  their  country;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still 
more.  In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual 
plan  was  to  yield;  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  to  resist.  Hence  those  insurrections  and  rebellions 
which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  modern  history,  and 
which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story,  the  undying 
struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully 
averted.  In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone, 
the  people  have  been  so  strong,  and  the  government 
so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legislation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations,  the  history  of 
slow,  but  constant  concession :  reforms  which  would  have 
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been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions, 
protection  after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege, 
have,  even  in  our  own  time,  been  torn  away  ;  until  the 
old  institutions,  though  th^  retain  their  former  name, 
have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  there  no  longer  remains 
a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ultimately  be.  Nor 
need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents  and 
the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this 
account,  been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere;  there 
has  been  neither  anarchy  nor  revolution ;  and  the  world 
has  been  made  familiar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one 
main  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its 
rulers  shall  have  very  Uttle  power,  that  they  shall  exercise 
that  power  very  sparingly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no 
means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into  supreme  judges 
of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  authorized 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Obigin  ot  Histobt,  and  Stats  o?  HistosicalLitb&atijue  dukikg  tbb 

Middle  Ages. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those 
conspicuous  circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  cirili- 
zation  is  commonly  ascribed ;  and  I  have  proved,  that  such 
circumstances,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization, 
are  <at  best  only  its  effects  ;  and  that  although  religion, 
literature,  and  legislation  do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the 
condition  of  mankind,  they  are  still  more  modified  by  it. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  they,  even  in  their  most 
favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary  agents  ;  be- 
cause, however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may  be, 
they  are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes, 
and  their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  society  on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field 
of  the  present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civili- 
zation is  solely  due  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  depends  on  the  number  of 
truths  which  the  human  intellect  discovers,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  support  of  this 
proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward  such  ge- 
neral arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to 
history  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify 
speculative  conclusions  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
tlie  most  important  particular  facts,  is  the  task  which  I 
purpose  to  execute  so  far  as  my  powers  will  allow  ;  and 
in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  briefly  stated  the  method 
according  to  which  the  investigation  will  be  conducted. 
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Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us. 
This  is,  to  incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  the  history  of  Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  History  itself.  By  this  means,  great  light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  movements  of  society ;  since  there  must  always  be 
a  connexion  between  the  way  in  which  men  contemplate 
the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they  contemplate  the  pre- 
sent ;  both  views  being  in  fact  different  forms  of  the 
same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  m  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each 
other.  It  will,  pioreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry 
into  what  I  call  the  history  of  history,  will  establish  two 
leading  facts  of  considerable  value.  The  first  fact  is,  that 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  historians,  taken  as  a  class, 
have  shown  a  constantly  increasing  respect  for  the  human 
intellect,  and  an  aversion  for  those  innumerable  contriv- 
ances by  which  it  was  formerly  shackled.  The  second 
fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they  have  displayed 
a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  wiUing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts 
will  be  decisively  established  in  the  present  Introduc- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  their  existence  cor- 
roborates the  principles  which  I  have  propounded.  If 
it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has  improved,  his- 
torical literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probabiUty  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  those  views  towards  which  it  is  ma- 
nifestly approaching.  Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this 
sort  ivhich  makes  it  so  important  for  the  student  of  any 
particular  science  to  be  acquainted  with  its  history ;  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that  when  ge- 
neral  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even 
when  the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  un- 
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worthy  of  attention.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  important 
to  observe  the  way  in  which,  during  successive  ages,  his- 
torians have  shifted  their  ground ;  since  we  shall  find  that 
such  changes  have  in  the  long-run  always  pointed  to  the 
same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only  part  of  that  vast 
movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty, has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly  emanci- 
pated itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable 
that,  when  examining  the  different  civilizations  into  which 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also 
give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been 
commonly  written  in  each  country.  In  the  employment 
of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly  guided  by  a  desire  to 
illustrate  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  actual  con- 
dition of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  past ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject, 
but  as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  each 
nation.  The  present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  French  civilization  until  the 
great  Revolution ;  and  with  that  there  will  be  incorporated 
an  account  of  the  French  historians,  and  of  the  remark- 
able improvements  they  introduced  into  their  own  de- 
partments of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they 
proceeded,  is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some 
length  ;  while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and 
the  historical  literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  enter- 
ing into  these  different  subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  European 
history  would  be  interesting,  as  supplying  information  re- 
specting matters  which  are  little  known,  and  also  as  en- 
abling the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced,  but 
still  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying 
the  earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished ; 
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but  the  extensive  information  we  now  possess  concerning 
barbarous  nations  will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource, 
because  they  have  all  much  in  common ;  the  opinions  of 
extreme  ignorance  being,  indeed,  every  where  the  same, 
except  when  modified  by  the  differences  which  nature 
presents  in  various  countries.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesi- 
tation in  employing  the  evidence  which  has  been  col- 
lected by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  it  respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of 
which  we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions 
will,  of  course,  be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thou- 
sand years,  we  are  quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch 
as  every  great  country  has  had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since 
the  ninth  century,  while  the  French  have  an  uninterrupted 
series  since  the  sixth  century.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in  which,  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually  written  by  tlie 
highest  European  authorities.  Its  subsequent  improve- 
ment during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries 
where  the  progress  was  made ;  and  as  history,  previous 
to  the  improvement,  was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the 
gi'ossest  errors,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  its  universal  corruption,  and  indicate  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured  that,  during  several 
centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single  man  who  had 
critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able  to  record 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and 
long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters, 
they  feel  the  want  of  some  resource,  which  in  peace  may 
amuse  their  leisure^  and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  cour- 
age. This  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  invention  of  ballads ; 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  historical  knowledge, 
and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are  found  among  some 
of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men  whose  particular  business  it  is 
thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  na- 
tural is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  few 
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nations  to  whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  .are  unknown. 
Thus,  to  select  a  few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  pre- 
served the  popular  traditions,  not  only  of  Europe,^  but 
also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tartary  ;^  likewise  of  India,^  of 
Scinde,*  of  Belochistan,^  of  Western  Asia,®  of  the  islands 
of  the  Black  Sea,^  of  Egypt,®  of  Western  Africa,®  of  North 
America,^^  of  South  America,^^  and  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific.^^ 

•  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Gaul,  see  the  Benedictine  Htst. 
Lit.  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed 
in  Barry^s  Hist,  of  the  OrJcney  Idandsy  p.  89 ;  and  for  a  modem  instance  in 
the  island  of  Ck>i,  near  Moll,  see  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke^  vol.  i.  p.  307.  As  to 
the  Irish  bards  in  the  seventh  century,  see  Sharon  Turner's  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii.  p.  571.  Spenser's  account  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century 
{Somfirs  Tracts,  voL  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the  order  was  then  falling 
into  contempt ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  is  confirmed  by  Sir 
William  Temple  ;  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  Temple's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  431, 432. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteeuth  century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  {Life  of  OoldsmM.  vol.  i.  pp.  36, 37)  says,  that  Carolan,  "  the  last 
of  the  ancient  Irish  bards,  died  in  1738.  Without  them  the  memory  of 
many  events  would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  being  no  roisters  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means 
of  recording  fstcts  were  so  little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  pre- 
caution of  having  the  names  and  ages  of  children  marked  on  their  arms 
with  gunpowder.  See  Kirhman's  Memovrs  of  Charles  Macklin,  8vo,  1799, 
vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  respecting  Carolan,  NichoUs 
Illustrations  of  the  EiykteetUh  Century,  voL  vii.  pp.  688-694. 

•  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Huc*s  Travels  in  Tartary^ 
Thibet,  and  China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  "  These  poet-singers, 
who  remind  us  of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Oreece,  are  also  very 
numerous  in  China ;  but  they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  numerous  or  so 
popular  as  in  Thibet." 

»  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Wilks*s  History  of  the  South  of  India^ 
4to,  1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transac.  of  the  Bomb^  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
For  those  of  other  parts  of  India,  see  Hebers  Journey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-455  ; 
Bumes  on  the  Northrtoest  Frontier  of  India,  in  Journal  of  Qeog,  Soc,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  110,  111;  Prinsep,  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  395;  Forbes*s 
OrierUal  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  377,  543 ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix. 
p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Indian  books.    See  Big  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

•  See  Burtm's  Sindh,  p.  56,  8vo,  1851. 

•  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  59. 

•  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  115, 116. 
'  Clarke's  Travels,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

•  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  with  Bwnsen^s 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  96,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

•  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only 
refer  to  a  hasty  notice  in  Mwngo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

*•  Bu4ihanan's  Sketches  of  the  Horth-American  Indians,  p.  337. 

"  Prescott's  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i  pp.  31,  32, 1 17. 

"  Ellis,  Polynesian  Eessarches,  vol.  i.  pp.  85, 199, 411 ;  Ellis,  Tour  through 
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In  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown ;  and, 
as  a  people  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  perpetuating 
their  history  except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form 
best  calculated  to  assist  their  memory  ;  and  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  that  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  con- 
sist always  of  poetry,  and  often  of  rhyme.^*  The  jingle 
pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and  aflFords  a  security 
that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the  unim- 
paired state  in  which  he  received  it.^^  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these 
ballads ;  and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amuse- 
ment,  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.^* 

Hatoaii,  p.  91.  Compare  Cook^s  Voyages,  vol.  v.  p.  237,  with  BttckeyB  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific f  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  ot  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  out^ 
I  believe,  uot  published.    ^eeCheever'9  Sandtcich  Islands^  8vo,  1851,  p.  181. 

"  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of 
barbarous  nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme 
to  be  a  comparatively  recent  contrivance ;  and  even  Pinkerton,  writing  to 
Laing  in  1799,  says,  '*  Rhyme  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  nmth 
century."  Pinkerton's  Literary  Correspandencey  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is, 
that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was 
used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the 
Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Br^tona  See  Mure's  Hist,  of  the 
Literature  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ;  Hallam's  Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  L  p.  31 ; 
VillemarguS,  Chants  Populaires  de  ha.  Bretagnej  vol.  i.  pp.  Iviii.  lix.  compared 
with  Souvestre^  Us  Derniers  Bretons^  p.  143 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England ^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  383,  643.  vol.  vii.  pp.  324,  328,  330.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by 
the  Fantees  (Bowdichj  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  358) ;  by  the  Persians  {Transac, 
of  Bombay  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  {Transac.  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  407,  409,  and  Davis  s  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  by  the  Malays  {Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  X.  pp.  176,  196) ;  by  the  Javanese  (Crawfurd^s  Hist,  of  the  In- 
dian ArchipdagOf  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20) ;  and  by  the  Siamese  ( Transac,  of  Asiatic 
Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  299). 

^*  The  habit  thus  acquired,  long  survives  the  circumstances  which  made 
it  necessary.  During  many  centuries,  the  love  of  versification  was  so  widely 
diffused,  that  works  in  rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  in 
Europe  ;  and  this  practice,  which  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination, 
is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  characteristic  of  the  great  Indian  civilization,  where 
the  understanding  was  always  in  abeyance.  On  early  French  historians  who 
wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vi.  p.  147.  Mont- 
ucla  {Hist,  des  Mathemat.  vol.  i.  p.  506)  mentions  a  mathematical  treatise, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  "  en  vers  techniques."  Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Matter  {Hist,  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-183)  on  the 
scientific  poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  that  of  Hygtn,  p.  250.  Thus,  too,  we 
find  an  Anglo-Norman  writing  **  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse ;" 
Turners  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  307 :  and  a  Polish  historian  com- 
posing **  his  numerous  works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme." 
TalvVs  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations^  8vo,  1850,  p.  246. 
Compare  Ongines  du  Droit  Francis,  in  CEuvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

"  Mr.  EUis,  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabi- 
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The  allusions  contained  in  them,  are  satisfactory  proofe 
to  decide  the  merits  of  rival  families,  or  even  to  fix  the 
limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such  a  society  can  pos- 
sess. We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  reciters  and 
composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  in  all 
disputed  matters ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the 
notion  of  the  divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.^^  These 
ballads  will,  of  course,  vary,  according  to  the  customs  and 
temperaments  of  the  different  nations,  and  according  to 
the  climate  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the  south 
they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous  form ;  in  the 
north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.^^  But,  notwithstanding  t^ese  diversi- 
ties, all  such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common. 
They  are  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  colourings  of  poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true. 
Men  who  are  constantly  repeating  songs  which  they  con- 
stantly hear,  and  who  appeal  to  the  authorized  singers  of 

tants,  *'  Their  traditionarj  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  au- 
thority, to  which  they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed 
fact  in  their  history.'*  And  when  doubts  arose,  ^'  as  they  had  no  records 
to  which  they  could  at  such  times  refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral 
tradition  to  another ;  which  unavoidably  involved  the  parties  m  protracted, 
and  often  obstinate  debates.'*  EUiSy  Polynesian  Research^,  vol.  i.  pp.  202, 
203.  Compare  Elphinstone's  Hist,  of  Indiay  p.  66  ;  Laing's  Hetmshingla, 
8vo,  1844,  vol.  i.  pp.  50,  51 ;  TwdTs  Life  of  Pocock,  edit.' 1816,  p.  143. 

"  The  inspiration  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  by  its  spontaneous- 
ness  (Cotisin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophies  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  135, 136) ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  reverence  felt  for  great  poets,  is  the 
necessity  they  seem  to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  without 
reference  to  their  own  wishes.  Still,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  the 
notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  most  rife  in  those  states  of  society  in 
which  knowledge  is  monopolized  by  the  bards,  and  in  which  the  bards  are 
both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursuits,  compare  a 
note  in  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Mure's  Hist.  ^ the  Lit.  of 
Oreecey  vol.  i.  p.  148,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  Pelrie's  learned  work.  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1845,  p.  354.  For  evidence  of  the  great 
respect  paid  to  bards,  see  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities^  pp.  234-236  j  Mhea- 
tern's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen^  pp.  50,  51 ;  Wright's  Bioq.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  3  : 
Warton's  Ilist.  of  English  Poetry,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvL  xL;  O rote's  Hist,  of 
Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  182,  Ist  edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws 
of  Mcelmund,  ViUemarqu^y  Chants  Pymlaires  de  la  Bretag^iCy  1846,  vol.  i. 
pp.  V.  and  vL  ;  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Ureece,  vol.  i.  p.  229  ;  and  Originea  du 
Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  li.  p.  372. 

»'  VillimargtiS,  Chants  Populaires,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv. 
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them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed  questions,  are  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  they 
have  so  lively  an  interest.^® 

This  is  the  earUest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various 
stages  through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  unless  unfavourable  circumstances  in- 
tervene, society  advances,  and,  among  other  changes,  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  the  gi-eatest  importance  :  I  mean 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  which,  before  many 
generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a  complete  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions.  The  manner 
in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been 
pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  at- 
tempt to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration, 
is,  that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  per- 
manence to  the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the 
utility  of  that  oral  information,  in  which  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  an  unlettered  people  must  be  contained.  Hence 
it  is,  that  as  a  country  advances,  the  influence  of  tradition 
diminishes,  and  traditions  themselves  become  less  trust- 
worthy.^^ Besides  this,  the  preservers  of  these  traditions 
lose,  in  this  stage  of  society,  much  of  their  former  repu- 
tation. Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people,  the  singers 
of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But, 
when  this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  aii; 

>*  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly 
attacked  by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  Ville- 
marquiy  Chants  Poptdaires,  vol.  L  p.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  Talvi*s  Slavic  Nationt^ 
p.  160.  On  the  tenacity  of  oral  tradition,  compare  Nidmhr's  History  of  Rome^ 
1847,  voL  i.  p.  230,  with  Laing's  Denmark^  pp.  197,  198,  360;  Wheatons 
Hist,  of  the  NorthmeUy  pn.  38,  39,  67-69.  Another  curious  illustration  of 
this  is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  continue  to  repeat  the  old  tradi- 
tions in  the  old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at  length  the  very  lan- 
guage becomes  unintelligible  to  the  m^ority  of  those  wno  redte  them. 
See  Mariner* s  Account  of  the  Tonga  Idands^  vol.  i.  p.  166,  vol.  IL  p.  217,  and 
OxdirCs  North-American  Indians,  vol.  i  p.  126. 

**  That  the  invention  of  letters  would  at  first  weaken  the  memoir,  is  no- 
ticed in  Plato's  Phssdrus,  chap.  135  {Platonis  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  e<ut.  Bek- 
ker.  Lend.  1826) ;  where,  however,  the  ai^ument  is  pushed  rather  too  far. 
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of  writing,  it  grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters  to 
the  memory  of  itinerant  singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its 
new  art  to  preserve  them  in  a  fixed  and  material  form.  As 
soon  as  this  is  eflfected,  the  importance  of  those  who  re- 
peat the  national  traditions  is  sensibly  diminished.  They 
graduaUy  sink  into  an  inferior  claas,  which,  having  lost  its 
old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior  men 
to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  fame.^  Thus  we  see, 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
of  much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their 
introduction  is  injuiious  to  historical  traditions  in  two 
distinct  ways  :  first  by  weakening  the  traditions,  and 
secondly  by  weakening  the  class  of  men  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing 
lessen  the  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly 
encourages  the  propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  effected 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to 
which  all  systems  of  belief  have  been  deeply  indebted. 
In  ancient  times,  for  example,  the  name  of  Hercules  was 
given  to  several  of  those  great  public  robbers  who  scourged 
mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were  successful,  as  well 
as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be  worshipped 
as  heroes.^^  How  this  appellation  originated  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man,  and 
afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character 
of  their  achievements.^  This  mode  of  extending  the  use 
of  a  single  name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;^  and 

^  This  inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  mMure*8  Liierat,  ofQr^ce^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

"  Varro  mentions  forty-four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  all  called  Her- 
cules. See  a  learned  article  in  Pith's  Biog.  and  Mythdoay,  vol.  ii.  p.  401, 
8vo,  1846.  See  also  Mackay'g  Rdigiov^  JDevdopment  of  tkt  Orteks  and  He- 
brews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71-79.  On  the  relation  between  Hercules  and  Melcarth, 
compare  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with  IIecren*s  Asiatic 
Nations,  vol,  i.  p.  295,  8vo,  1846.  And  as  to  the  Hercules  of  Egypt,  Pri- 
chard's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology ,  1838,  pp.  109,  115-119.  As  to  the 
confusion  of  the  different  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  ThidwalVs  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  i  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  1 30. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel ;  Schlegd's  Lee- 
twres  on  the  History  of  Literaturey  Edinb.  1818,  voL  i.  p.  260. 

"  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  advanced  state  of 

VOL.  I.  T 
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would  cause  little  or  no  confusion,  as  long  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  remained  local  and  unconnected.  But 
as  soon  as  these  traditions  became  fixed  by  a  written  lan- 
guage, the  collectors  of  them,  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  facts,  and,  ascribing  to 
a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  degraded  history 
to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.^  In  the  same 
way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  known  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the 
life  of  the  celebrated  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  ac- 
cident or  design,  this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who 
had  taught  England  to  tremble,  had  received  the  same 
name  as  another  Ragnar,  who  was  prince  of  Jutland  about 
a  hundred  years  earUer.  This  coincidence  would  have 
caused  no  confiision,  as  long  as  each  district  preserved  a 
distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own  Ragnar.  But, 
by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  became  able 
to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what 
actually  happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the 
diflferent  exploits  of  both  Ragnars,  and,  ascribing  the 
whole  of  them  to  his  favourite  hero,  has  involved  in  ob- 
scurity one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe.^ 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance 
of  this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns,  called  Qusens, 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Their  country  was  known  as  Qusenland ; 

society  in  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  uni- 
versally true,  which  I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  history 
of  disputes  between  the  nominalists  and  the  realists. 

**  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error  from  the 
fact,  that  in  £g3rpt  there  were  fifty-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name: 
^'  L'auteur  du  Kamous  nous  apprend  qu*il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois 
villes  du  nom  de  Schobra :  en  effet,  j'ai  retrouy6  tons  ces  noms  dans  les 
deux  d^nombremens  d6jk  cit^s. "  QtuUrem^re,  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  la 
Litt^rature  de  V Egypte,  p.  199. 

**  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Oeijer^s  History  of 
Sweden,  part  i.  pp.  13,  14 ;  Lappetiherg^s  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  vol.  ii.  p.  31  j 
W/ieaton's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  p.  150 ;  Mallefa  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  383  : 
Crichion*s  Scandinavia,  vol.  i.  P.  116.     A  comparison  of  these  passages  will 

i'ustify  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Koch  on  the  history  of  Swedish  add  j>anish 
leroes ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  57  note. 
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and  this  name  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of 
the  Baltic,  there  'was  a  nation  of  Amazons.  This  would 
easily  have  been  corrected  by  local  knowledge ;  but,  by 
the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumour  was  at  once  fixed ; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  positively  affirmed 
in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.^  Thus,  too, 
Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called  Turku, 
which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  coun- 
tries adjoining  the  Baltic,^  was  so  misled  by  the  word 
Turku,  that  this  celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland.^ 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  added, 
showing  how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians, 
and  gave  rise  to  relations  which  were  entirely  false,  and 
might  have  been  rectified  on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing 
to  the  art  of  writing,  were  carried  into  distant  coimtries, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.  Of 
such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  concerns 
the  history  of  England.  Richard  I.,  the  most  barbarous 
of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the 
Lion;  an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  fearlessness,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.^  Hence 
it  was  said  that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  lion;  and  the  title 

*•  Prichard's  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  273.  The  Norweffians 
still  give  to  the  Fintanders  the  name  of  Qusener.  See  DiUon's  Lapland  and 
Icdandy  Svo,  1840,  vol.  iL  p.  221.  Compare  Laing^s  Sweden^  pp.  45,  47. 
The  Amazon  river  in  South  America  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  fable.  Hen- 
derson's Hist,  of  Brazil,  p.  453 ;  SoiUkey^s  Hist,  of  Brazil^  vol.  i.  p.  112; 
M^CvUofCs  Researches  concerning  America,  pp.  407, 408 ;  and  Journal  of  Oeog. 
Soc.  vol.  XV.  p.  65,  for  an  account  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error. 

"  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  30)  calls  him  **  the  Strabo 
of  the  Baltic ;''  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the 
Middle  Ages  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

*•  "  It  was  called  in  Finnish  Turku,  from  the  Swedish  word  torg,  which 
signifies  a  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen 
into  the  belief  that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland."  Codeg's  Hist,  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,  London,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

**  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account 
of  his  never  pardoning  an  offence  :  ^' Nihil  injiiriarum  reli^uit  inultum : 
unde  et  unus  (t.  e.  the  King  of  France)  dictus  est  Agnus  a  Gnffonibus,  alter 
Leonis  nomen  accepit.**  V/ironicon  Ricardi  Ditdsiensis  de  Reims  gestis  Ri' 
cardi  Primi,  edit.  Stevenson,  Lond.  1838,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  EgyptLin 
kings  received  the  nama  of  Lion  "from  their  heroic  exploits."  Vyse  on  the 
Pyramids,  voL  iii.  p.  116. 
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Cceur  de  Lion  not  only  became  indissolubly  connected  with 
his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to  a  story,  repeated  by 
innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he  slew  a  lion  in 
single  combat.^  The  name  gave  rise  to  the  story;  the 
story  confirmed  the  name ;  and  another  fiction  was  added 
to  that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  mainly 
consisted  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought 
about  by  the  mere  introduction  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe, 
aided  by  an  additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing, 
there  was,  in  most  cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  new  religion  not  only  destroyed 
many  of  the  Pagan  traditions,  but  falsified  the  remainder, 
by  amalgamating  them  with  monastic  legends.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  was  carried  would  form  a  curious  sub- 
ject for  inquiry;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we 
have  little  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in 
which  the  Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,  or  of  their  contemporaries^  are  still  preserved ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  they  em- 
body real  and  historical  events.  But  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  Christian  missionaries  found  their  way 
across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their 
rehgion  among  the  inhabitants   of  Northern   Europe.^^ 

•>  See  Price's  learned  Preface  to  Warton*s  ffuiaryofBnolish  Poetry ,  vol.  i. 
p.  21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion,  see  Maitn/,  L^endes  du 
Moyen  Agt^  p.  160.  Compare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey's  conflict  with  a 
bear,  in  Matthosi  Paris  HiMoria  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  story  of  Alexander  and  the  lion  {ThidioalVs  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  vi  p.  305)  were  equally  fabulous. 

"^  The  first  missionary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  fc^owed 
by  Anschar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  far  as  Sweden.  The 
progress  was,  however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  that  Christianity  was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Neemdei^B 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  v.  pp.  373.  374,  379,  380,  400-402  j  Mosheim's  Ecdes. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  215,  216  j  Barry's  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  125. 
It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the  Banes  in  Ireland  were  Christians  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  into  which  Ledwich  fell 
by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  II.  Petrie's  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  p.  225 ;  and  Ledmch's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  159. 
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Scarcely  was  this  eflfected,  when  the  sources  of  history 
began  to  be  poisoned.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, SsBmund  Sigfiissen,  a  Christian  priest,  gathered  the 
popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  histories  of  the  North  into 
what  is  called  the  Elder  Edda ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of  a  Christian 
hymn,*^  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  another 
collection  of  the  native  histories ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate, 
now  displayed  its  effects  still  more  clearly.  In  this  second 
collection,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger 
Edda,  there  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  fables ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandina- 
vian annals,  we  meet  with  the  widely  diffused  fiction  of 
a  Trojan  descent.^ 

I^  by  way  of  further  illustration,  we  turn  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confirm- 
ing this  view.  We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  where 
there  has  been  no  change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trus^ 
worthy  and  connected  than  in  those  countries  where  such 
a  change  has  taken  place.  In  India,  Brahmanism,  which 
is  still  supreme,  was  established  at  so  early  a  period,  that 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.^  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  native  annals  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted by  any  new  superstition;  and  the  Hindus  are 
possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 

^  Mr.  Wheaton  {Hidor^  of  Northmen^  p.  60)  says,  that  Sasmaud  '*  merely 
added  one  song  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  religious 
tendency ;  so  as  thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass 
of  Paganism." 

**  WheaUm's  HisL  of  the  Northmen^  pp.  89,  90 ;  Jfall€t'8  Northern  ArUi- 
guUUsy  pp.  377,  378,  485 ;  SchlegtTt  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature^ 
vol.  L  p.  265.  Indeed,  these  interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  ear- 
lier German  antiquaries  believed  the  Edda  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  northern 
monks, — a  paradox  which  Miiller  refuted  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Note  m 
Wheaton^  p.  61,  Compare  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth^  Anglo-Saxon 
Period^  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

**  As  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  the  best  orient- 
alists, each  of  whom  has  some  feivourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respecting  its 
origin.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  we  have  no  account  of  India  existing  with- 
out Brahmanism;  and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood, 
untU  more  st^  have  been  taken  towards  generalizing  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  growth  of  religious  opinions. 
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found  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.^^  In  the  same 
way,  the  Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  2000  years  pre- 
served the  religion  of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism.^ 
In  China,  therefore,  though  the  civihzation  has  never  been 
equal  to  that  of  India,  there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed, 
as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish  us  to  believe,  but  still 
stretching  back  to  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
fi'om  whence  it  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own  times 
in  an  uninterrupted  succession.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  without 
any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transac- 
tions of  their  ancient  monarchy.^  For  this  I  can  see  no 
possible  reason,  except  the  fact,  that  Persia,  soon  after  the 

»*  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-105)  thinks 
that  the  Hindus  have  a  history  banning  b.o.  1391.  Compare  Worla  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  312.  Mr.  Wikon  says,  that  even  the  genealogies 
in  the  Puranas  are,  ''in  all  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been 
sometimes  supposed."  W^ilson's  note  in  MUl's  Hist,  of  India,  vol  i.  pp.  161, 
1S2.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  Ixv. ;  and  Asiatic  Re* 
searches,  voL  v.  p.  244. 

"  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  251 ;  Herder ^  Ideen  zur  Qeschichte, 
vol.  iv.  p.  70 ;  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones^  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in 
Erman^s  Siberia,  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  suggests 
''  that  Buddhism  originated  in  the  errors  of  the  Manichseans,  and  is  there- 
fore but  an  imitation  of  Christianity. " 

^  M.  Bunsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  ''a  regular  chronology,  ex- 
tending back  3000  years  b.  c.  "  Bunsen^ s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  Hum^ 
holdCs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  455  ;  Renouara,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine, 
voL  i.  pp.  47, 48 ;  and  the  statements  of  Klaproth  and  lUmusat,  in  Prichard's 
Physical  Hist,  vol.  iv,  pp.  476,  477.  The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese 
annals  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  early  knowledge  of  printing,  with  which 
they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b.o.  1100.  Meidinger's  Essay,  in 
Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  voL  iii.  p.  163.  But  thefieict  is,  that  printing 
was  unknown  in  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuir  after  Christ,  and 
movable  types  were  not  invented  before  1041.  HumholdCs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  623 ;  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Societjf,  vol.  i.  p.  7 ;  Journal  Asiaiigue,  voL  i, 
p.  137,  Paris,  1822 ;  Davis's  Chinese,  vol.  i.  pp.  174,  178,  vol  iii.  p.  1. 
There  are  some  interesting  papers  on  the  early  history  of  China  in  Journal 
of  Asiat.  Soc,  vol.  i.  pp.  57-86,  213-222,  vol.  u.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

**  ''From  the  death  of  Alexander  (323  b.c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir 
Bab^an  (Artaxerxes),  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (200  a.p.),  a 
period  of  more  than  five  centuries,  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  history." 
Troyer's  Preliminary  Disctmrse  to  the  Dabistan,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv^  IvL 
See  to  the  same  effect  Erskine  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  in  Transac,  of  Soc,  of  Bom' 
hay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303-305  ;  and  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  voL  i.  p.  68.  The 
ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  have  been  Pehlvi ;  Maccolnt,  vol.  i. 
pp.  501-505 ;  but  if  ao,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  555 :  compare  Rawlin- 
son's  note  in  Journal  of  Oeog„  Soc,  voL  x.  p.  82. 
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promulgation  of  the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  completely  subverted  the  Parsee  reli- 
gion, and  thus  interrupted  the  stream  of  the  national  tra- 
ditions.^ Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside  the  myths  of 
the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  for  Persian 
history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi 
has  mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  reli- 
gions by  which  his  country  had  been  successively  sub- 
jected.^ The  result  is,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various 
discoveries  which  have  been  made,  of  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, and  coins,  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek  writers  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.*^ 

Even  among  more  barbarous  nations,  we  see  the  same 

**  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian 
history,  see  a  note  in  Orote's  Hist,  of  Cheece^  voL  i.  p.  623.  Even  at  present 
or,  at  all  events,  during  this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted 
in  learning  the  elements  of  Arabic  grammar,  ^'  logic,  jurisprudence^  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  prophet,  and  the  commentaries  on  the  Koran. "  Vant  Ken- 
nedy  an  Persian  Literature^  in  Transac  of  Bombay  Societi/^  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  In 
tiie  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected  the  old  history  of  India,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but  they  never  had  anj 
thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  above  aU,  thej 
were  unable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  Howevei\  their  influence,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  unfavourable ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  (Hist,  of  Indioy  p.  468) 
says,  that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  instance  of  a  Mussulman 
carefully  studying  Hindu  literature. 

^  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jonss^  voL  iv.  pp.  544,  545, 
voL  V.  p.  694 ;  MiWs  Hist,  of  India^  voL  ii  pp.  64,  65 ;  Jawrnal  of  Asiatic 
Societif^  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  ''will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce 
something  like  chronological  accuracy  and  order  into  the  myths  and  tradi- 
tions embodied  in  the  Shah  Nameh.  '*  Bofwlinson  on  the  Inscriptions  of  As- 
syria and  BabyloniOf  in  Journal  ofAsiat.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  446. 

^*  On  the  krnorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans 
Kennedy,  in  Tranaae,  of  Soe.  of  Bombay y  voL  ii.  pp.  119, 127-129,  136.  In- 
deed, this  learned  writer  sa^s  (p.  138)  he  is  ''  inclined  to  suspect  that  no 
Greek  author  ever  derived  his  imormation  from  any  native  of  Persia  Proper, 
that  is,  of  the  countir  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates. "  See  also  on  the  per- 
plexities in  Persian  chronology.  Grate's  Hist,  ^  Greece^  voL  vL  p.  496,  voL  ix. 
p.  3,  vol.  X.  p.  405  ;  and  DonaldsorCs  New  Uratylus^  1639,  p.  87  note.  As 
to  the  foolish  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  Achssmenes,  com- 
pare Malcdm^s  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  L  p.  18,  with  Heeren^s  Asiatic  Nations, 
vol.  i.  p.  243.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is 
not  to  oe  relied  upon  for  Persia  \  as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Sir  W.  «lones. 
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principle  at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well 
known  to  ethnologists,  as  covering  an  immense  series  of 
islands,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  within  2000  miles 
of  the  western  coast  of  America.*^  The  religion  of  these 
widely  scattered  people  was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which 
the  purest  forms  were  long  preserved  in  the  Philippine  Is^ 
lands.^  But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  many  of  the  Poly- 
nesian nations  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  ;^  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries.  The  new 
religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national  thoughts, 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.^*      Now,  however,  the 

m  the  Pre&oe  to  his  Nader  Shah  {JonaU  Works^  yoL  y.  p.  540),  and  is  partly 
admitted  by  Mr.  Mare  {Hiatory  of  the  LUeratwrt  of  Ancient  Oreecey  vol.  iy. 
p.  338,  8to,  1853). 

^  That  is,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundary 
(Prichard'8  Phys,  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  6);  and  of  which  therel  s  a  ^ood  account  in 
Beecheif's  Voyage  to  the  Ptxcific^  vol,  i.  pp.  43*58,  and  a  notice  m  Jour,  of  Geoff, 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  The  language  of  Easter  Island  has  been  long  known 
to  be  Malayo- Polynesian ;  for  it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society 
Islands,  who  accompanied  Cook  (Cook's  Yowwes^  yol.  iii.  pp.  294,  308 ;  and 
Prichard,  yol,  y.  p.  147  :  compare  MarsJens  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  164). 
Ethnologists  haye  not  usually  paid  sufficient  honour  to  this  great  navigator, 
who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  different  languages 
in  Polynesia  Proper.  Cook's  Voyages,  yol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230. 280, 
290,  yol.  iy.  p.  305,  yol.  yi.  p.  230,  vol.  yii.  p.  115.  As  to  Madajg^iscar  oeing 
the  western  limit  of  this  vast  race  of  people,  see  Asiatic  Researches,  yol.  iy. 
p.  222 ;  Beports  <m  Ethnology  by  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1847,  pp.  154,  216,  250 ; 
and  EUis's  HisL  of  Madagascar,  yol.  i.  p.  133. 

^  Also  the  seat  of  the  Tagala  language ;  which,  according  to  William 
Humboldt,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian. 
Prichards  Physical  Hist,  yol.  y.  pp.  36,  51,  52, 

**  Maraden's  History  of  Swnatra,  p.  281.  Be  Thou  (Hist,  Univ.  yoLxiii, 
p.  59)  supposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  till  late  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place 
at  least  a  hundred  years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in 
1478.  See  CrawfimPs  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archi^lago,  vol.  ii.  p.  312 ;  Low^s 
Saravxik,  P.  96 ;  and  Raffies'  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  349,  yoL  ii.  pp.  1, 
66,  254.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread  quickly ;  and  the  Malay  pil- 
grims enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modem  times,  of  oeinff  among  the  most  scru- 
pulously religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Hacy .  Bwrckhardt's  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  96,  97. 

^  The  Javanese  civilisation  is  examined  at  great  length  by  William 
Humboldt,  in  his  celebrated  work,  Ueber  die  Kami  Sjprache,  Berlin,  1836. 
From  the  evidenoe  toppUed  by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  hav^ 
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Javanese  have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions, 
but  even  those  lists  of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are 
interpolated  with  the  names  of  Mohammedan  saints.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  preserved,^^  the 
legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  cherished  by  the 
people.*^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which,  among  an  imperfectly  civilized 
people,  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion  will  always 
affect  the  accuracy  of  their  early  history.  I  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  way  the  Christian  priests  have  obscured 
the  annals  of  every  Europeim  people  they  converted,  and 
have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  traditions  of  the  Guuls,*® 
of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,*^  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*^  of  the 

only  recently  been  published,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Inmui  colonies  were  established  in  Java  in  the  first  centuiy  after  Christ. 
See  Wilson  on  the  Foe  Kue  Ki,  in  Jottmal  of  Asiat,  Soc,  vol.  v.  p.  137; 
compare  vol.  vL  p.  320. 

*•  CrawfunTs  Hist,  of  the  Indian  AreMpelagOy  vol.  ii.  p,  297.  Compare 
with  this  tne  exactness  with  which,  even  m  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates 
were  preserved  "  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism."  Crawfwd^ 
vol.  i.  p.  306.  For  similar  instances  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured 
by  the  introduction  into  theib  of  the  names  of  gods,  see  KembUe  Saxons  in 
Mnglomdy  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  335. 

*'  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  z.  p.  191,  vol.  ziii.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix 
to  Raffles  Hist.  ofJava^  voL  ii.  p.  cxlii.,  it  is  said,  that  ''in  Bali  not  more 
than  one  in  two  hundred,  if  so  many,  are  Mahomedans.  '*  See  also  p.  65, 
and  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

^  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the 
old  Kawi  traditions  than  by  learning  them  from  natives  of  Bali.  See  note 
to  an  Essay  on  the  Island  of  Bali,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xiii.  p.  162, 
Calcutta,  1620,  4to.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  {Hist,  ofJava^  vol  i.  p.  400)  says, 
*'  It  is  chiefly  to  Bali  that  we  must  look  for  illustrations  of  the  ancient  state 
of  the  Javans."    See  also  p.  414. 

^  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Druidical  traditions  in  (>aul  by  Christian 
priests,  see  VUl^narquS,  Chants  Fopulaires  de  la  Bretagne^  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i. 
pp.  xviii.  xix. 

^  The  injunr  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish 
bards,  is  noticed  in  Dr.  Prichard's  valuable  work,  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^ 
voL  iii  p.  184,  8vo,  1841.  See  2^aoWart<nCs  Hist,  of  English  Poetry^  vol.  i. 
p.  zxxvii.  note. 

»>  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf,  in  Wright^s  Bioa,  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i-  P-  7, 
8vo,  1842.  See  also  pp.  13,  14 :  and  compare  Kemile's  Saxons  in  England^ 
vol.  L  p.  331. 
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Sclavonic  nations,^^  of  the  Finns,^  and  even  of  the  Ice- 
landers.^ 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which 
I  shall  hereafter  explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly 
before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  long  ve- 
nerated as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind.  For  several 
centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  layman 
who  could  read  or  write ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer 
to  meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature, 
being  thus  monopoHzed  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the 
peculiarities  natural  to  its  new  masters.^*  And  as  the 
clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have  always  looked  on  it  as  their 
business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than  encourage  inquiry, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their  writings  the 
spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profession.  Hence, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing 
credulity,  and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  aptitude  for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that 
there  was  nothing  men  were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  their  greedy  and  credulous  ears.  Histories 
of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions,  strange  portents,  mon- 
strous appearances  in  the  heavens,  the  wildest  and  most 
incoherent   absurdities,   were   repeated    from    mouth   to 

"  Talvi^s  Langvage  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  NoHonSy  8vo,  1850,  p.  231. 
The  Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  a 
time  presenred ;  but  even  thej  are  now  lost.  Talvi^  p.  216. 

"  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditions ;  and 
allowing  them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes 
Magnus.  Prichard'e  Phyncal  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  285. 

^  Por  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  fetlsified  the  old  Icelandic 
traditions,  see  Mr.  Keightlej's  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology ^  8vo,  1850, 
p.  159. 

»*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  r^ret  to  this  happy 
period,  says,  ''  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was 
scarcely  any  thing  but  a  religious  exercise ;  for  every  thing  that  was  studied, 
was  studied  with  a  reference  to  religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote 
histoiy,  wrote  ecclesiastical  history.  '*  Bouling^e  Introdiicticn  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  Ecdeeiastical  History ,  8vo,  1838,  p.  56 ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  but 
chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  active  party. 
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mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.^^ 
That  Europe  should  have  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state, 
is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
Man,  since  we  cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society 
more  unfavourable  to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  until  the  emancipation  was  effected,  the  credulity 
and  looseness  of  thought  which  were  universal,  unfitted 
men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  affairs, 
or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place 
around  them.^^ 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may 
say  that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  sub- 
ordinate, there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  cause  was,  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  art  of 
writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of  different  local  tra- 
ditions, which,  when  separate,  were  accurate,  but  when 
united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change  of 
religion ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely 
an  interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpo- 
lation of  them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most 
powerfid  of  all,  was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by 
a  class  of  men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  quick 
to  believe,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  direct  interest  in 

»•  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  :  "  Bjusdem  r^s  tem- 
pore, ut  ex  parte  supradictum  est,  in  sole,  luna,  et  stellis,  multa  signa  visa 
sunt,  mare  quoque  Uttus  persaepe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  sub- 
mersit,  villas,  et  domos  quamplures  subvertit.  In  pago  qui  Barukeshire 
nominatur,  ante  occisionem  re^  sanguis  de  fonte  tribus  septimanis  emana- 
vit.  Multis  etiam  Normannis  diabolus  in  horribili  specie  se  frequenter  in 
silvis  ostendens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Ranulfo,  et  quibusdam  aliis  locutus 
est.  Nee  minim,  nam  illorum  tempore  ferd  omnis  leffum  siluit  justitia, 
causisque  justitise  subpositis,  sola  in  principibus  imperabat  pecunia."  Roa, 
de H<mden  Annal.  in  tScriptores  post  BedaiUy  p  268.  See  also  the  same  work, 
pp.  356-358 ;  and  compare  MattfuBi  Westmonast.  Flares  Histortaruniy  part  i. 
pp.  266,  289,  part  ii.  p.  298. 

"  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  marked  bv  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good 
observations  by  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bede's  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  Arnold's 
Zedwres  on  Modem  History^  pp.  102, 103. 
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increasing  the  general  credulity,  since  it  was  the  basis 
upon  which  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope became  corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can 
find  no  parallel  in  any  other  period.  That  there  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  history,  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  inconvenience ;  but,  unhappily,  men,  not  satisfied  with 
the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place  by  the  invention 
of  falsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances  of  this,  there 
is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because  they 
evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  charac- 
teristic  of  those  classes  by  whom  history  waa  then  written. 
I  allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  na- 
tions, in  all  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very 
discernible.  During  many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by 
every  people  that  they  were  directly  descended  from 
ancestors  who  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought  of  doubt- 
ing.*^ The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so  illus- 
trious a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  coun- 
tries, it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended 
from  Francus,  whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of 
Hector;  and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Britons  came 

**  IvkLe  LonoU  Biilioth^ue  ffistoriaue  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  it  is 
8ud,  that  the  descent  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  Trojans  was  univer- 
sally believed  before  the  sixteenth  century :  ''  Oette  descendance  a  M  crue 
veritable  prte  de  huit  cent  ans,  et  soutenue  par  tons  les  6crivains  de  notre 
histoire ;  la  &u88et6  n'en  a  ^t6  reoonnue  qu*au  commencement  du  seixidme 
d^cle. "  Polydore  Yer^il,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby  made  his  history 
unpopular*  ^ee  ElUa^s  Preface  to  Pdydare  VergUy  p.  xx.  4to,  1844,  pulJ- 
lished  by  the  Camden  Society.  ''  He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  person* 
age."  In  1128,  Henr^  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man 
respecting  the  early  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  an  his- 
torian of  the  thirteenth  century :  '*  Regum  potentissime,  inquiens,  sicut 
plerseque  gentes  Europae,  ita  Franci  a  Trojanis  originem  duxerunt."  MatUuti 
Paris  HiU,  Major,  p.  59.  See  also  Rog,  de  Hov,  in  Scri'Uore*  post  Bedam^ 
p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam  and  w£neas,  see  Matthn 
tVestinonast»  Flores  Historiarum,  part  L  p.  66.  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notorious  mot, 
in  a  letter  written  to  rope  Boniface  by  Edward  I. ,  and  signed  by  the  Eng- 
lish nobility.  See  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  voL  L  pp.  131, 132 ;  and 
Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chanodlors,  vol  i.  p.  185. 
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from  Brutus,  whose  father  was  no   other  than  jEneas 
himself.^^ 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great  his- 
torians of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative.  In 
the  accounts  they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives 
they  write  of  eminent  men,  the  history  usually  begins  at 
a  very  remote  period  ;  and  the  events  relating  to  their 
subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from 
the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  even  when  Adam 
passed  the  gates  of  Paradise.^  On  other  occasions,  the 
antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less ;  but  the  range 
of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  over- 
thrown.^^ They  also  mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name 
to  being  the  burial-place  of  Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans  f^ 
while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by  the  Trojans, 

^  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  iBneas ; 
but  some  historians  affirmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  Tumer*9 
Hist  of  Englandy  vol.  i.  p.  63,  vol-  vii.  p.  220. 

••  In  the  Notes  to  a  Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483,  pp.  183-187, 
edit.  4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of 
London  is  traced  back,  not  only  to  the  miction  of  Brutus  from  Troy,  but 
also  to  Noah  and  Adam.  Thus,  too,  Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwerp, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  ''  Yond  zoowel  de  Nederlandsche  taal  ais 
de  Wysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark  van  Noach."  Van  Kampen,  Oeschie- 
dents  der  Letteren,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  91 ;  see  also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  Mathew  Paris  Ulistoria  Major,  p.  362)  says  of  Alfred,  "  Hujus 
genealogia  in  Anglorum  historiis  perducitur  usque  ad  Adam  primum  pa-  . 
rentem."  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Matthcei  Westmonast,  Flores  Historiarwmy 
part  i.  pp.  323, 324,  415.  In  William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle  {Scriptores 
post  B^m,  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kin^  is  traced  back  to 
Adam.  For  other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  Lingard's  History 
of  England  J  vol.  L  p.  403.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  {History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  509)  mentions,  that  the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  ''an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Spanish  kings  from  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah." 

•*  Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Histoire  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  p.  70, 
mentions  the  old  belief  ''  que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rois  des  anciens 
Troyens,  par  P&ris,  fils  de  Priam."  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this 
idea  was  not  extinct ;  and  Coryat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives 
another  version  of  it.  He  says,  ''  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as 
some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth  kii^  of  Gallia  Oeltica,  whom  some 
write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhct,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Koah,  and  to  have  founded  this  city."  Coryat' s  Crudities,  1611,  reprint^ 
1776,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

**  "£rat  ioi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos De 

nomine  ipsius  prcedicta  oivitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est  \  quia  ibidem 
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as  its  etymology  clearly  proves.^  It  was  well  ascertained 
that  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor  Nero  ;^ 
and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,^  a  man  of  vast  cele- 
brity in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  his- 
torians have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber 
received  its  name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the 
Huns  had  been  drowned  in  it.^  The  Gauls  derived  their 
origin,  according  to  some,  from  Gklathia,  a  female  de- 
scendant of  Japhet ;  according  to  others,  from  Gomer, 
the  son  of  Japhet.^  Prussia  was  called  after  Prussus,  a 
brother  of  Augustus.®®  This  was  remarkably  modern ; 
but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha, — from 
whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  f^  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute, 
but  it  was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.^® 

sepultus  fuit."  Qalfredi  Monumet.  Hist.  Briton,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  sajs  (Fiores 

Historiarum,  part  i.  p.  17) :  "  Tros  nomine  Tumus De  nomine 

verd  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabilum  traxit,  quia  ibidem,  ut  testatur 
Homeru9,  sepultus  fuit." 

•»  "  On  convient  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des 
anciens  Troyens."  Monteil,  Divers  Etats^  vol.  v.  p.  69. 

•*  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1663,  found  this  opinion  still 
held  there ;  and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it ;  for,  in  visiting 
a  castle,  he  observes,  '*  Mais  je  ne  S9ai  si  c'est  un  ouvrage  de  N6ron,  comme 
Ton  le  dit,  et  que  mtoe  le  nom  de  Nuremberg  en  vient.**  Voyages  de  Moti" 
conys,  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

^  "  Deinceps  regnante  in  ea  Jebussao,  dicta  Jehus,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et 
Salem  dicta  est  Jebassalem.  Unde^post  dempta  b  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta 
est  Hierusalem."  Matthoei  Paris  Historia  Major^  p.  43.  This  reminds  me 
of  another  great  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  fathers,  and  was  moreover  a 
saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  ''  dMve  les  Samaritains  du  roi  Samarius, 
fils  de  Canaan."  Matter ^  Hist,  du  GnosticismCy  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

^  *'  Humber  rex  Hunuorum ad  flumen  diffugiens,  submersus 

est  intra  ipsum,  et  nomen  suum  flumini  reliquit."  Matt/uei  Westni07iast. 
Flores  Historiarwm^  part  i.  p.  19. 

*^  These  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated 
in  Le  Long,  Bibliot/t^que  Historique  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  49. 

"  See  a  curious  allusion  to  this  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  160  j 
where,  however,  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

**  ^'  The  Silesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  anti- 
quities ;  and  one  of  them  gravely  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his 
country  from  the  prophet  Elisha."  Adams's  Letters  on  SiUsia,  p.  267,  Lond. 
8vo,  1804. 

^«  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  "  told  by  the  learned  Hospinian 
that  their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham."  CoryaCs  Crudities^ 
vol.  i.  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  sig.  n.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  iustance 
I  have  met  with,  because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is 
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*  It  was  likewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies 
immediately  sprungJ^  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was 
less  pure,  since  they  were  only  descended  from  Sarah, — 
in  what  way  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  she  probably  had 
them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as  the  fruit  of 
an  Egyptian  intrigueJ^  At  all  events,  the  Scotch  cer- 
tainly came  from  Egypt ;  for  they  were  originally  the 
issue  of  Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who 
bequeathed  to  them  her  name.^^  On  sundry  similar  mat- 
ters, the  Middle  Ages  possessed  information  equally  valu- 
able. It  was  well  known  that  the  city  of  Naples  was 
founded  on  eggs  f^  and  it  was  also  known,  that  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the  archangel, 
who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in  fact, 
chivalry  owes  it  origin. ^^     In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 

important  to  know  how  long  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  dif- 
ferent coontries. 

"  They  were  '^  sexils  en&nts  legitimes"  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  j/antetl, 
Divers  EtatSy  vol.  v.  p.  19. 

^  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should 
suffer,  sajs  :  ''  Saraceni  pervei^  se  putant  ex  Sara  dici ;  sed  veriiis  Agareni 
dicuntur  ab  Agar ;  et  Ismaelitce,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahse."  Hist.  Major,  p. 357. 
Compare  a  similar  passage  in  Mezeray^  Hutoire  de  France^  vol.  i.  p.  127  : 
''  Sarrasins,  ou  de  la  ville  de  Sarai,  ou  de  Sara  femme  d'Abraham,  duquel 
ils  se  disent  faussement  legitimes  h^ri tiers."  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the 
fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beausobre  {Histoire  Critique  de  Mani- 
ch$e^  vol.  L  p.  24)  says :  ''On  derive  vulgairement  le  nom  de  Sarasins  du 
mot  Arabe  Sarah,  ou  Sarak,  qui  signifie  effectivement  voleur."  A  good  ex- 
ample of  a  secular  turn  given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  similar 
case  in  northern  history,  see  Whitelocke^s  Journal  of  the  Sioediah  Embassy^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  190, 191. 

"  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  as  a  well-known  historical  feet.  See  Lhu/ard's  Hist,  of  England^  vol. 
ii.  p.  187  :  **  They  are  sprung  from  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who 
landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose  descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny  of  Brute." 

'*  Mr.  Wright  {Narratives  of  Sorcery  i  8vo,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  115)  says,  "  Tho 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fete 
depended,  seem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages ;" 
and  he  refers  to  Montfaucon,  Monumens  de  la  Mon.  Fr,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  for 
proof,  that  by  the  statutes  of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  "  a  chapter  of 
the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  in  casteilo  ovi  incautati  in 
mirabili  periculo." 

"  "The  order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of 
a  regular  descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in 
the  world  ;  and  it  was  he,  they  sa^,  who  established  the  earliest  chivalric 
order  in  Paradise  itself."  Mills  s  liisU  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  363,  364. 
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people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus ;  which  some 
theologians  said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others 
declared  to  be  hell  itself^*  However  this  might  be,  the 
fact  of  their  birth-place  being  from  below  was  indisput- 
able, and  was  proved  by  many  circumstances  which 
showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  influence  they  were  able 
to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identical  with  the  Tar- 
tars ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Cross  had  fallen 
into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten  teeth 
less  than  formerly ;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing.77 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events 
were  cleared  up  with  equal  facihty.  In  Europe,  during 
many  centuries,  the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was 
pork  ;  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  being  comparatively  un- 
known.'^^     It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  astonishment 

'•  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  piety  of 
Saint  Louis  iu  PrSkar<P»  Pkyncal  History^  vol.  iv.  p.  278;  but  I  thinic  that 
I  have  met  with  it  before  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  pass- 
age. The  earliest  instance  I  remember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was 
twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Frederick,  in  Mattficn 
Paris  Historia  Major ^  p.  497  :  "Pervenissent  dicti  Tartari  (imo  Tartarei)," 
&c. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496  :  *'  Quos  vocamus  Tartaros 
ad  suas  Tartareas  sedes."  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subject  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  theologian 
Whiston  mentions  "my  last  &mous  discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr. 
Giles  Fletcher  B  famous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  have  been  so  long  sought  f>r  in  vain. "  Memmn 
of  ike  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Whiston,  p.  575.  Compare,  on  the  opi- 
nions held  respecting  the  Tartars,  Journal  AsMxtiqWy  I.  s^rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  374, 
Paris,  1825. 

"  Peignot  {Diet,  des  LivreSy  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord, 
in  his  history  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  ''  que  depuis  que  la 
vraie  oroix  a  %\k  prise  par  les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n'ont  plus  que  20  ou  23  dents, 
au  lieu  qu'ils  en  avaient  30  ou  32  auparavant. "  Even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  believed  that  the  number  of  teeth  had  diminished  from  32  to 
22,  or  at  most  24.  See  Sprengd,  Hist,  de  la  M^decin^^  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  482, 
Paris,  1815.  Compare  ifecker  on  the  Black  Deaths  pp.  31,  32,  in  his  learned 
work,  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  published  by  tne  Sydenham  Society. 

''^  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the 
principal  food,  even  in  heaven.  See  MedleCs  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  105. 
It  was  the  chief  food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  centuiy :  t^edwich,  Anti- 
quities of  Irelandy  Dublin,  1804,  p.  370  ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at 
an  earlier  period.  Turner^ s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iil  p.  22.  In  France  it 
was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kept  in  his  forests  immense  droves 
of  pigs.  Note  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  Wuvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  513.  In  Spain, 
those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquisition  as  suspected  Jews. 
Llorente,  Hi$t.  de  VInquisition,  voL  L  pp.  269,  442,  445.     Late  in  the  six- 
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that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  from  the  East,  told  their 
countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people  who, 
like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat 
it.  But  the  feelings  of  lively  wonder  which  this  intelli- 
gence excited,  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
the  fact  was  explained.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent  historian  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  during 
the  Middle  Ages.^^  This  celebrated  writer  infonns  us, 
that  the  Mohammedans  refuse  to  eat  pork  on  account  of 
a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  pro- 
phet. It  appears,  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occar 
sion,  gorged  himself  with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in 
this  disgraceful  condition,  was  seen  by  a  jitter  of  pigs. 
The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet,  and  suffocated  him 
to  death  ;  for  which  reason  his  followers  abominate  pigs, 
and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh.^  This  striking  fact 
explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohammedans;^^  and 

teenth  centuiy,  there  was  a  particudar  diseajie,  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengd,  Hist,  de  la  MScUci7iet  voL  iii. 
p.  93  ;  and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lettes  are  passionately  fond  of  it. 
Kohl's  Russia^  pp.  386,  387.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find 
that  Philip  II.,  when  in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon ;  of  which  he 
ate  80  much,  as  frequently  to  make  himself  very  UL  See  Ambasscuies  de  Mes- 
sieurs de  NoaUles  en  AngleterrCy  vol.  v.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1763.  The  am- 
bassador writes,  that  Philip  was  *' grand  mangeur  oultre  me8ure,'*and  used 
to  consume  large  quantities  *'  de  lard,  dont  11  faict  le  plus  sou  vent  son  prin- 
cipal repas."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  **les  Thuiingiens  payaient  leur  tribut 
en  pores,  la  denr^  la  plus  pr^deuse  de  leur  pays. "  (Euvres  de  Michdet^  vol. 
ii.  p.  389. 

'»  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  FraTigais^  voL  vii.  pp.  325,  326)  passes  a  high 
eulogy  upon  him ;  and  Mosheim  (Ecclesiast.  Iiistor^,  vol.  i.  p.  313)  says : 
''  Among  the  historians  (of  the  thuteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due 
to  Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  prudence.*' 

••  Mattkcn  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  362.  He  concludes  his  account  by 
saying,  *'  Unde  adhue  Saraceni  sues  prse  csBterie  animalibus  exosas  habent  et 
abominabilea  '*  Mathew  Paris  obtamed  his  information  from  a  clergyman, 
**  quendam  roagni  nominis  oelebrem  prsedicatorem."  p.  360.  Accoi^ing  to 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pigs  not  only  suffocatea  Mohammed,  but  ac- 
tually ate  the  greater  ^rt  of  him  :  '*  In  maxima  parte  a  porcis  corrosum 
invenerunt."  Matthm  Westmonast.  Flores  Historiarumt  part  i.  p.  215. 

"  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  '^  believe 
that  a  great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians."  Mungo  Park's 
Travdsy  voL  i.  p.  185.    Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is 
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another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was  that 
their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known, 
that  Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  be- 
came a  heretic  because  he  failed  in  his  design  of  being 
elected  pope.^^ 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive  ; 
and  they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart, 
the  most  celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  certainly  Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  niune, 
at  least,  most  readers  are  familiar.  This  eminent  man  di- 
rected his  attention,  among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of 
Judas,  in  order  to  discover  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  character  of  that  arch-apostate  was  formed.  His 
researches  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive ;  but  their 
principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an  infant,  was 
deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island  called 
Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas 
grew  up,  he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  father, 
and  then  married  his  own  mother.^  The  same  writer,  in 
another  part  of  his  history,  mentions  a  fact  interesting  to 
those  who  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  See.     Some 

peculiarly  unwholesome  in  hot  countries ;  but  this  requires  confirmation : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  recommended  by  Arabian  physicians,  and  is  more 
generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  than  is  usually  believed.  Comp. 
oprenffel,  But.  de  la  Midecine^  vol.  ii.  p.  323 ;  VotneVy  Voyage  en  SvrUy  vol.  L 
p.  449  ;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore^  vol  ii.  p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  57 ; 
Raffles'  Hist.  ofJava^  voL  ii.  p.  6 ;  Ellis's  Inst,  of  Madagascar^  vol.  i.  PP-  201, 
403,  416;  Cook's  Voyages^  vol.  ii.  p.  265;  Bumes's  Travds  into  Bokhara^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and 
sociallv,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  collected ;  and  I  therefore  add, 
that  the  North- American  Indians  are  said  to  have  ''a  disgust  for  pork." 
Journal  of  the  Oeoq.  Society^  voL  xv.  p.  30 ;  and  that  Dobell  ( Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  260,  8vo,  1830)  says,  *'  I  believe  there  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together." 

**  This  idea,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Rabbinical  invention.  See  Lettres  de  Out  Fatin,  vol.  iii.  p.  127 ; 
^'que  Mahomet,  le  faux  proph^te,  avait  4t6  cardinal ;  et  que,  par  d6pit  de 
n'avoir  6t^  pape,  il  s'6toit  fait  hdr^siarque." 

**  See  the  ample  details  in  Mattkm  Ifestmanast.  Flores  Historiarumy  part  i. 
pp.  86,  67 ;  and  at  p.  88,  '*  Judas  matrem  suam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  qudd 
patron  suom  oooiderat." 
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questions  had  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  kissing 
the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians  had  their  doubts 
touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this  difficulty  also 
was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  explains 
the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly  it 
was  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  holiness  ;  but  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in 
making  an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  cmlj  kissed  his  hand, 
but  also  pressed  it.  The  pope, — ^his  name  was  Leo, — see- 
ing the  danger,  cut  off  his  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the 
contamination  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  Since  that 
time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken  of  kissing  the  pope's 
toe  instead  of  his  hand ;  and,  lest  any  one  should  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures  us  that 
the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  fire  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Rome,  and  was  indeed  a 
standing  miracle,  since  it  was  preserTed  in  the  Lateran  in 
its  original  state,  free  from  corruption.^  And  as  some 
readers  might  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  the  Lateran 
itself,  where  the  hand  was  kept,  this  also  is  considered  by 
the  historian,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work,  where  he 
traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero.  For  it  is  said  that  this 
wicked  persecutor  of  the  fiuth,  on  one  occasion,  vomited  a 
frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own 
progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault, 
where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  latente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a 
frog  ;  so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built 
where  the  frog  was  found.  ^ 

•*  This  took  place  in  the  year  798.  Matthasi  Watmanast,  Flares  Histo- 
riarum^  part  i.  p.  293.  The  historian  thus  coucludes  his  rebition :  *'  £t 
statutum  est  nunc  qudd  numquam  eztunc  manus  Papee  ab  offerentibus 
deoscularetur,  sed  pes.  Oiim  ante  fuerat  consuetude  qu6d  manus,  non  pes, 
deoscularetur.  In  hujus  miracuH  memoriam  reservatur  adhuc  manus  ab- 
scissa in  thesauro  lateranensi)  quam  domiuus  custodit  incorruptam  ad  laudem 
matris  suss." 

*^  **.,.,  Ita  ut  Nero  se  puero  ffravidum  exisiimaret Tandem  dolore 

nimio  vexatus,  medicis  ait :  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  viz 
anhelitum  habeo  respirandi.  Tunc  ipsum  ad  vomitum  impotionaverunt,  et 
ranamvisu  terribilem,  humoribus  infectam,  et  sanguine  edidit  cruentatam. 
Unde  et  pars  ilia  civitatis,  ut  aliqui  dicunt,  ubi  rana  latuerat,  Latera- 
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It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions  ; 
all  of  which  were  deyoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  dark- 
ness, or,  as  ihej  have  been  well  called,  Ages  of  Faith. 
Those,  indeed,  were  golden  days  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, since  the  credulity  of  men  had  reached  a  height 
which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the -clergy  a  long  and  universal 
dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were  subse- 
quently darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to 
rebel,  will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  seculai" 
and  sceptical  ^irit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its 
origin.  But,  before  closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  few  more  iilustrations  of  the  opinions 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages  -;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  will 
select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of  all  others, 
were  the  most  popular,  exer>eised  most  influence,  and  were 
most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  Arthur 
and  Charlemagne  ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  were  received  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  illustrious  authors.  That  concerning  Charle- 
magne is  called  the  chronicle  of  Turpia,  and  purports 
to  be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  friend 
of  the  emperor,  and  his  eompa»ion  in  war.^  From  some 
passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  really  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury f'^  but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  not  nice  in 
these  matters,  and  no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity. Indeed,  the  name  of  an  archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
sufficient  recommendation  ;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that 

num  k  latente  rana.  nomen  accepif  Matthai  Westmonast.  part  L  p.  98.  Com- 
pare the  account  given  by  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  a  woman  who  vomited  two 
toads.  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  457  rev.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  many 
superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  used  by 
heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.     See  Lankester's  Memorials  of  Ray^  p.  197. 

■«  ** Ego  Turpinus  in  valle  Caroli  loco  praafEito,  astaoite  rege,"  &c. 

Ik  Vita  Caroli  Magni^  p.  74,  edit.  Ciampi. 

"  Turner  {History  of  England,  voL  vii.  pp.  266-268)  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  it  was  written  l>y  Calixtus  II. ;  but  his  arguments,  though  in- 
genious and  learned,  are  not  decisive.  Warton  {Hist*  Eng.  Poetry^  vol.  L 
p.  128)  says  it  was  composed  about  1110. 
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in  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal  approbation  of  the 
pope  f^  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Trriters  in  the  thirteenth  centurj,  and  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value,  and 
as  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne.^ 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such 
competent  judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  £or  testing 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  ac- 
count, a  short  notice  of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present 
purpose,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  history  has  improved,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  advanced,  until  fresh  hfe 
was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother 
of  St.  John.^  The  apostle,  being  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
adopted  measures  to  secure  its  success.  When  Charle- 
magne besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made  an  obstinate 
resistance ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the 
invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.?*  After 
this,   the  emperor   rapidly  overran   the  whole  country, 

**  The  pope  ^*  statoit  historiam  Sancti  Garoli  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino 
Remensi  Archiepiscopo  esse  autheniicam.*'  ^ote  in  Thimer,  voL  vii.  p.  250. 

**  In  his  famous  Speculum,  '41  recommande  sp^cialement  les  Etudes 
historiques,  dont  il  pandt  que  la  plupart  de  ses  contem^rains  m^connais- 
saient  1  utility ;  mais  lorsqu  il  indique  les  sources  oil  il  puisera  ce  genre  d'in- 
struction,  c'est  Turpin  qu'il  d^signe  comme  le  principsu  historien  de  Charle- 
magne." Histoire  LUtfravre  de  la  France,  voL  zviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1835,  4to; 
see  also  p.  517  ;  and  on  its  influence  in  Spain,  see  Ticknor*s  ffistofy  of 
Spanish  Literature,  vol.  L  pp.  222,  223. 

**  Cardi  Magni  HistoriayedM,  Ciampi,  pp.  3-5. 

•*  " . . . .  Muri  collapsi  fundi tus  corruerunt,'*  De  Vita  CaroLiy  p»  5.  On  this, 
Ciampi,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  95) :  '*  Questo  fatto 
della  presa  di  Pamplona  d  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  ouiuta  delle 
mura,  a  somigliauza  delle  mura  di  Gerico."  This  reminds  me  of  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Monconys,  who,  on  visiting  Oicford  in  1663,  was  shown 
a  horn  which  was  preserved  in  that  ancient  city,  because  it  was  said  to  be 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  blown 
down :  ''  Les  Juifis  tiennent  <|ue  leurs  ancdtres  se  servireut  de  pareiUes  pour 
abbatre  les  murailles  de  Jenco.'*  Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  iii.  p.  95,  edit. 
Paris,  1695. 
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almost  annihilated  the  Mohammedans,  and  built  innumer- 
able  churches.^  But,  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inex- 
haustible. On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  a  giant  now  ap- 
peared, whose  name  was  Fenacute,  and  who  was  descended 
from  Goliath  of  old.^  This  Fenacute  was  the  most  for- 
midable opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  encountered. 
His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men;^  his  face 
measured  one  cubit;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charie- 
magne  sent  the  most  eminent  warriors;  but  they  were 
easily  discomfited  by  the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  length 
even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms.^  The  Christians  were 
filled  with  consternation*  In  rain  did  more  than  twenty 
chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  returned 
from  the  field;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  oflF  into  captivity.^  At  length  the  ce- 
lebrated Orlando  came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued;  and  the 
Christian,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  expected,  en- 
gaged his  adversary  in  a  theological  discussion.^^  Here 
the  Pagan  waa  easily  defeated ;  and  Orlando,  warmed  by 
the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the  giant 
with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  tiie  Mohammedans  was  extinct;  the  Chris- 
tian arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided 
Spain  among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him 
in  effecting  its  conquest.^ 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed 
information  equally  authentic.   Different  accounts  had  been 

•*  De  Vita  Cardiy  cap.  v.  pp.  11, 12 ;  is  headed  "De  ecclesiis  quas  Caro- 
luB  fecit." 

"  "  Qigaa  nomine  Ferracutus,  qui  fait  de  genere  Goliat '*  Dt  Vita  Cardi^ 
p.  39. 

»«  "Vim  xl.  fortium  possidebat."  p.  39. 

**  ^*  Erat  enim  statura  ejus  quasi  cubitis  xz.,  fkcies  erat  longa  quasi 
unius  cubiti,  et  nasus  illius  unius  palmi  mensurati,  et  brachia  et  crura  ejus 
quatuor  cubitorum  erant,  et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis."  p.  40. 

••  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  40.  •»  Ibid.  pp.  43-47. 

"  Ibid.  p.  52.  On  the  twelvepeers  of  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with 
Turpin,  see  JSidmondi,  Hiat.  des  JFmnpait,  vol.  v.  pp.  246,  537,  538,  yoL  vL 
p.  534. 
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circulated  respecting  this  celebrated  king ;®  but  their  com- 
parative value  was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  subject  attracted  the  iCttention  of  GeoflFrey, 
the  well-known  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth.  This  eminent 
man,  in  a.d.  1147,  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
in  a  work  which  he  called  History  of  the  Britons}^  In 
this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
question;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
aJso  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  fer 
the  appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to 
the  actions  of  Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  for- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  the  materials  necessary  for  that  part 
of  his  subject  were  collected  by  Walter  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and  who,  like  him, 
took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.^^^  The  work 
is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons ; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
also  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with 
the  result  of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth  had  made  into  the  state  of  Britain  befoi'e  the  ac^ 
cession  of  Arthur.  With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concer- 
ned ;  though  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  as- 
certained that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from 
the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who  became  &ther  to  Brutus.^^^ 

••  The  Welsh,  however,  accused  Gildas  of  having  thrown  his  history  "  into 
the  sea."  Palgrav^$  AnalO'Sason  CcnrnwrnotaUh^  voL  i  p.  453.  The  indus- 
trioos  Sharon  Turner  {flia,  of  Em^dcmd^  voL  i.  pp.  282-295)  has  collected 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  respecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course, 
entertains  no  doubt.  Indeed,  at  p.  292,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  di»- 
covety,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthur's  body  \ 

^  In  Turner* t  Hitt.  of  J&wlandy  vol.  vil  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  112S ;  but  Mr.  Wright  {Biog.  BrU.  Lit,  voL  ii.  p.  144)  seems  to 
have  proved  that  the  real  date  is  1147. 

>*^  Geoffrey  sajrs,  '*  A  Qualtero  Oxinefoidensi  in  multis  historiis  pentis- 
simo  viro  audivit"  (».0.  ilU  Geoffrey)  ''vili  licet  stylo,  breviter  tamen  pro- 
palabit,  quue  proelia  incfytus  iUe  rex  post  victoriam  istam,  in  Britanniam 
reversus,  cum  nepote  sue  commiserit.'*  Qalfredi  MonumOeTms  HUtoria  Brir- 
toTvum,  lib.  xL  sec.  i.  p.  200.  And  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, p.  1,  he  says,  **  Walterus  Oxinefordensis  ardiidiaconus,  vir  in  oratoria 
arte  atque  in  exoticis  historiis  eruditu&"  Compare  MaUhm  WaknonasL 
Flores  nutoriarwmy  part.  i.  p.  248. 

>**  Oalfredi  HUtoria  Britonum,  pp.  3,  4. 
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* 

In  those  days,  England  was  peopled  by  giants,,  all  of  whom 
were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  extirpated  the  entire 
race,  built  London,  settled  the  aflFairs  of  the  country,  and 
called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain*^^  The 
archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line 
of  kings  who  succeeded  Brutus^  most  of  whom  were-  re- 
markable for  their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the 
prodigies  which  occurred  in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the 
government  of  Rivallo,  it  rained  blood  for  three  consecu- 
tive days  >^^  and  when  Morvidus  was  on  the  throne,  the 
coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-monster,  which,  hav- 
ing devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length  swallowed 
iJie  king  himself  ^^ 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries ; 
but  in  the  subsequent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by 
Ids  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdea- 
cons inform  their  readers,  that  King  Arthiu*  owed  his 
existence  to  a  magical  contrivance  of  MerUn,  the  cele- 
brated wizard ;  the  particulars  of  which  they  relate  with 
a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  character  of 
the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.^^  The  subsequent 
actions  of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin. 
His  might  notliing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an 
immense  number  of  Saxons;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded 
Graul,  fixed  his  court  at  Paris,  and  made  preparations  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  all  Europe.^^      He  engaged  two 

'**  "Erat  tunc  nomen  insulss  Albion,  qiiSB  a  nemine,  exoeptis  paacis 
n^ntibus,  inhabitabatur.  ....  Denique  Bnitus  de  nomine  buo  iusulam 
Bntanniam,  sociosque  suos  Britones  appellat.''  Oalf,  Hist.  Britonumy  p.  20. 

i«4  <<  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pin  via  sanguiuea,  et  musca- 
rum  affiuentia ;  quibus  homines  moriebantur."  Hist,  Brit,  p.  36. 

v»  '^Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibemici  maris  inauditse  feritatis 
bellua,  qu89  incolas  maritimos  sine  iutermissione  devorabat.  Oumque  fama 
aures  ejus  atiigisset,  aocessit  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congressus  est. 
At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in  illam  in  vanum  oousumpsisset,  acceleravit  mon- 
strum  illud,  et  apertis  Iftudbus  ipsum  velut  pisdculum  devoraYit.**  Hist. 
Brit.  p.  61. 

>M  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Oalf,  Hist,  Brit  pp.  151,  152. 
For  information  respecting  Merlin,  see  also  MattMd  Westmonast,  Flores  His- 
toriarum,  part  L  pp.  161, 162  ^  and  NatotU,  Apoloffis  pour  les  Qrands  HommeSy 
pp.  308,  309,  318,  319,  edit  Amsterdam,  1712. 

^'  Hist*  Britonum^  pp.  167-170  ;  a  brilliant  chapter. 
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giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed  them  both.  One  of 
these  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael,  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all  the 
soldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners, 
in  order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  aUve.^^  But 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur;  as  also  did 
another  giant,  named  Ritho,  who  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  formidable.  For  Ritho,  not  content  with  warring 
on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually  clothed  himself  in 
furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards  of  the  kings 
he  had  killed.ioo 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of 
history,  were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century; 
and  that,  too,  not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  digni- 
taries of  the  church.  Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by 
which  the  success  of  the  work  might  be  ensured.  Its 
vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I.;  and  it  was  considered 
so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  Uterature,  that 
its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, 
— a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in 
investigating  the  annals  of  English  history .^^^  A  book 
thus  stamped  with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is 
surely  no  bad  measure  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  ad- 
mired. Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  universal,  that,  during 
several  centuries,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
instances  of  any  critic  suspecting  its  accuracy .^^^    A  Latin 

'••  **  Sed  efc  plures  capiebat  quos  semivivos  devorabat."  Hid,  Brit.  p.  1 81. 

>••  **  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  quos  peremerat,  fecerat  sibi  pelles,  et 
mandaverat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  ezcoriaret,  atque  excoriatam 
sibi  dirigeret :  ut  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  prserat  regibus,  ita  quoque  in 
hoDorem  ejus  ceteris  barbis  ipsam  superponeret."  Oulf.  Hist,  Brit.  p.  184. 

no  «  It  ^as  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured 
its  author  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph."  Life  of  Geoffrey  of  MonnunUh^  in 
Wrighe$  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  voL  ii.  p.  144, 8vo,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh 
writers,  he  was  Bishop  of  Tilandaff.  &ee  J^ephena's  LUeratwre  of  the  Kymnfy. 
8vo,  1849,  p.  323. 

»»  Mr.  Wright  (Bioa.  Bril,  LU.  vol.  ii.  p.  146)  says :  "Within  a  centuir 
after  its  first  publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  English 
history ;  and  auring  several  centuries,  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  occur 
of  persons  who  ventured  to  speak  against  its  veracity."    And  Sir  Henry 
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abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well-known  his- 
torian, Alfred  of  Beveriey;^^^  and,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layamon,^^*  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Gaimar, 
and  afterwards  by  Wace  ;^^*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxi- 
ous that  the  important  truths  it  contained  should  be  dif- 
fused as  widely  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  way  in  which  history  wa3  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  the  preceding  specimens 
have  not  been  taken  at  random,  but  have  been  selected 
from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  authors ;  and  as  such, 
present  a  very  favourable  type  of  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  faint 
signs  of  an  approaching  change  '^^^  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

Ellis  Bars  of  Polydore  Verjril,  who  wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
"For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  Polydore  Verjjil 
was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such  were  the  preju' 
dices  of  the  time."  Polydore  VergU*s  Englith  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  x.  edit.  Ellis, 
1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its  popularity,  Lappenherg^e  Hist,  oftke  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  In  tne  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  first 
sceptical  century  in  Europe,  men  began  to  open  their  eyes  on  these  matters; 
and  Boyle,  for  example,  classes  together  '*  the  fabulous  labours  of  Hercules, 
and  exploits  of  Arthur  of  Britain."  Boyle^s  Works ,  vol.  iv.  p.  425. 

>"  Wright's  Biog,  Brit,  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  156 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England, 
voL  vii.  p.  282. 

"»  According  to  Mr.  Wright  {Biog.  Brit,  voL  iL  p.  439),  it  was  trans- 
lated through  the  medium  of  Wace  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  LEtyamon  made  the  absurdities  of  Geoffrey  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather 
than  translated  them ;  for  he  amplifies  15,000  lines  of  Wace*s  Brut  into 
32,000  of  his  own  jargon.  See  ^V  F.  Madden's  Preface  to  Laigamon's  Brut, 
8vo,  1847,  vol.  L  p.  xilL  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Lawmen's,  by  the  publication  of 
which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  miportant  contribution  towards 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  far,  however,  as  Laya- 
men  is  concerned,  we  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which 
he  was  considered  an  ornament. 

»"  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  voL  ii  pp.  161,  207  ;  HaUam's  Literature  of 
JSuropSf  voL  i.  p.  35. 

I"  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance ;  since  he  is  the  first  who 
took  a  secular  view  of  affairs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  essentially 
theolo^cal.  In  Spain,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  poli- 
tical spirit  beginning  to  appear  among  hutorians.  See  the  remarks  on 
Ayala,  in  Tielbior's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit.  vol.  i.  pp.  165, 166 ;  where,  however, 
Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more  unworldly  than  he  really  was. 
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or  even  early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of 
this  interesting  movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part 
of  the  Introduction,  when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  progress  was  unmistakeable, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
when  the  subject  was  studied,  first  by  the  great  French 
thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and,  some 
years  later,  by  the  Germans.  This  reformation  of  history 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the 
social  relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
But,  without  anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  volume,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only 
was  no  history  written  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  that  the  state  of  society  was  such  as  to  make 
it  imfissible  for  one  to  be  written.  The  knowledge  of 
Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians 
were  caused  by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average 
intellect  of  men  is  probably  always  the  same  ;  but  the 
pressure  exercised  on  them  by  society  is  constantly  vary- 
ing. It  was,  therefore,  the  general  condition  of  society, 
which,  in  former  days,  compelled  even  the  ablest  writers 
to  believe  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until  that  con- 
dition ,was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossible, 
because  it  waa  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied 
by  men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  MacchiaveUi  and  Bodin, 
they  could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as 
a  vehicle  for  poHtical  speculations ;  and  in  none  of  their 
works  do  we  find  the  least  attempt  to  rise  to  generali- 
zations large  enough  to  include  all  the  social  phenomena. 
The  same  remark  apphes  to  Comines,  who,  though  inferior 
to  MacchiaveUi  and  Bodin,  waa  an  observer  of  no  ordinary 
acutenesSy  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in  his 
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estimation  of  particular  characters.  But  this  was  due  to 
his  own  intellect;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made 
him  superstitious,  and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history, 
miserably  shortsighted.  His  shortsightedness  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  that  great  intellec- 
tual movement,  which,  in  his  own  time,  was  rapidly  over- 
throwing the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his  attention  for 
those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of  wliich  he 
believed  history  to  consist.^^^  As  to  his  superstition,  it 
would  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that ;  since  no 
man  could  Uve  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having 
his  mind  enfeebled  by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  had,  there- 
fore, the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing  how  enterprises  of 
the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  ruined,  merely  by  the 
incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  that  this  eminent  poUtician,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  as- 
serts that  battles  are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill 
supplied,  nor  because  the  campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor 
because  the  general  is  incompetent ;  but  because  the  peo- 
ple or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to 
punish  them.  For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a  great  mystery ; 
and  being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wishes,  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes 
to  the  other.^^^     Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 

"*  On  this,  Arnold  says,  truly  enough,  ''  Comines's  Memoirs  are  striking 
from  their  perfect  unconsciousness :  \he  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been 
already  sounded,  yet  Comines  has  no  other  notions  than  such  as  they  had 
tended  ta  Dp^ter;  he  describes  their  events,  their  characters,  their  relations, 
as  if  they  were  to  continue  for  centuries.'*  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  HU- 
tary^  p.  118.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  whenever  Comines  has  occasion  to 
mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  he  speaks  of  them 
with  great  contempt.  See  two  striking  instances  in  Mhnaires  de  Philippe  de 
Comines^  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

"'  He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  ''  un  des  aocompliseemena  dee  oeuvres 
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state,  solely  by  divine  disposition ;  and  they  never  would 
happen,  except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become 
prosperous,  forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity 
proceeded.^^® 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch 
of  theology, ^^^  are  characteristic  of  the  tim^;  and  they  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  of  one,  too,  who  had  grovm  old  in  the  experience  of 
public  life.  When  views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not 
by  a  monk  in  his  cloister,  but  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man, well  versed  in  public  affairs,  we  liiay  easily  imagine 
what  was  the  average  intellectual  condition  of  those  who 
were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that 
from  them  nothing  could  be  expected ;  and  that  many  steps 
had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge  from  the 
superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through  those 
grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But,  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be 

aue  Dieu  a  commenc^es  aucunesfois  par  petites  mouvetez  et  oocasions,  et  en 
donnant  la  victoire  aucuues  fois  h  Vun,  et  aucuues  fois  k  Tautre  :  et  est  cecy 
myst^  si  grand,  que  les  royaumes  et  grandes  seigneuries  en  prennent  au- 
cunes  fois  nns  et  desolations,  et  les  autres  accroissement,  et  commencement 
de  r6^er."  MSm.  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  362.  Respecting  the  wanton 
invasion  of  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedition  might  have  been  easily  ruined 
if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells  or  the  food  :  ''  mais  ils  n'y 
eussent  point  fully,  s'Cs  y  eussent  voulu  essayer  ;  mais  il  est  de  croire  (jue 
nostre  sauveur  et  rldempteur  J6sus-Christ  leur  ostoit  leur  voulolr."  vol.  lii. 
p.  154.  So,  he  adds,  p.  155,  '''  pour  conclure  Tarticle,  semble  que  nostre 
seigneur  J6sus-Ghrist  ait  voulu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  voyage  ait  est6  at- 
tribute k  luy."  Compare  the  Institutes  of  Timour,  p.  7  j  an  instructive  com- 
bination of  superstition  and  ferocity. 

lis  c<  }/ifj^\g  iQQQ  ad  vis  est  que  cela  ne  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine ; 
car  quand  les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est6  en  grande  prosper! t6  ou  richesses, 
et  ils  ont  mesconnoissanoe  dont  proc^de  telle  grace,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un 
ennemi  ou  ennemie,  dont  nul  ne  se  douteroit,  eomme  vous  pouvez  voir  par 
les  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  ce  que  puis  peu  d'ann^  en  avez  veu  en 
oette  Angletcrre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bourgogne  et  autres  lieux  que  avez 
veu  et  voyez  tons  les  jours."  MSm.  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  389.  See  also 
his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179  ;  and  in  particular,  his 
eztraordiuary  digression,  livre  v.  chap,  xviii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

"»  Dr.  Lingard  (Hist,  of  Bnaland,  voL  i.  p.  357)  says,  "  From  the  doc- 
trine of  a  superintending  providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a 
rash  but  very  convenient  inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  and  that,  of  course,  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  is  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  heaven  :'*  see  sAao  p.  114.  The  last  vestige  of  this  once  uni- 
ver^  opinion  is  the  expression,  which  is  gradually  failing  into  disuse,  of 
"  appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles.*' 
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no  doubt  that  the  movemeut  onward  was  uninterrupted, 
and  that,  even  while  Comines  was  writing,  there  were  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still, 
they  were  only  indications  of  what  was  approaching ;  and 
about  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  after  his  death,  before  the 
progress  was«apparent  in  the  whole  of  its  results.  For, 
though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  consequence  of 
this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to  it,  by 
encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them 
from  subjects  in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we 
find,  that  little  was  really  accomplished  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
.two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour  began  to-euhsidfi  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that 
purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and  Descartes 
were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.^^  This 
epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe  ;  just  as 
from  the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  re- 
generation. But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  credulity  was  still  universal,  since  it  affected 
not  merely  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes,  but  even 
those  who  were  best  educated.  Of  this  innumerable  proofs 
might  be  given ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  two  iu stances,  which  are  particularly 
striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and  from 

'^  See  Ouizoty  Civilisation  en  Europe^  p.  166  ;  the  best  passage  in  thai 
able,  but  rather  unequal  work :  '^  Parcourez  Thistoire  du  v*  au  xvi"  si^le ; 
c'est  la  th6ologie  qui  pose^e  et  dirige  Tesprit  humain ;  toutes  les  opinions 
sont  empreintes  de  theologie ;  les  questions  pbilosophiques,  politiques,  his- 
toriques,  sont  toujours  oonsid4r6e8  sous  un  point  de  vue  th^ologique. 
L'6glise  est  tellement  souveraine  dans  Tordre  intellectuel,  que  mdtne  les 
sciences  math^matiques  et  physiques  sont  tenues  de  &e  soumettre  k  ses  doc- 
trines. L'esprit  theologique  est  en  quelque  sort  le  sang  qui  a  coul6  dans  les 
yeines  du  monde  europ6en  jusqu'k  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  premiere 
fois,  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et  Descartes  en  Franco,  out  jet6  Tintelligence  hors 
des  Yoies  de  la  theologie."  A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  If,  instead  of 
livipg  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seventh !  Wodld 
their  philosophy  have  been  equally  secular ;  or,  being  equally  secular,  would 
it  have  been  equally  successful  ? 
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the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Stceffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man 
rendered  great  services  to  astronomy,  and  '^^as  one  of  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  way  of  remedying  the  errors  in 
the  JuUan  calendar,  according  to  which  time  was  then 
computed.^^  But  neither  his  abiUties  nor  his  knowledge 
could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age.  In  1 524, 
he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had 
ascertained  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year 
the  world  would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This 
announcement,  made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and 
made,  too,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  caused  a  lively 
and  universal  alarm.^^  News  of  the  approaching  event 
was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation. To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who  had  houses 
by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;^^  while  others, 
perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that, 
as  a  preUminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should 
appoint  inspectors  to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those 
places  which,  being  least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood, 
would  be  most  Ukely  to  afford  a  shelter.  That  this  should 
be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  imperial  general,  who  was 
then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose  desire  a  work 
was  written  recommending  it.^^     But  the  minds  of  men 
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Compare  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xliiL  p.  677,  with  MorUucla^  Hist,  des  Ma- 
tkhruUtmifs,  vol.  L  p.  678. 

^  JNaud^  mentions,  that  in  France  it  drove  many  persons  almost  mad : 
^'  In  Gallia  parum  afuit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  non  paucos  periculi  metu 
'  (diluvium)  adegerit. "  Bai/le,  in  voce  Stoffleras,  Note  B. 

**'  "  Nam  Petrus  Oirvellus  Hispanorum  omnium  sui  temporis  doctissimus, 
cum  theologiae,  in  almo  Oomplutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  muuere  fungere- 
tur,  et  vero  multos,  ut  ipsemet  inquit,  fluviis  vel  mari  finitimos  populos,  jam 
stupido  metu  percuIso&L  domicilia  ac  sedes  mutare  vidisset,  ac  prsBdia,  supel- 
lectilem,  bonaque  omnia,  contra  justum  valorem  sub  actione  distrahere,  ac 
ali&  loca  vel  altitudine,  vel  siccitate  magis  secura  requirere,  sui  officii  esse 
putavit,  in  publioa  ilia  constematione,  quam  de  nihilo  excitare  persuasum 
non  habebat,"  <fcc  Bai/U,  Note  B.  »"  Ibid. 
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were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most 
elevated  mountains.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar 
schemes,  the  fatal  day  drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet 
been  contrivM  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  evil. 
To  enumerate  the  different  proposals  which  were  made 
and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  proposal  is, 
however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  eflfect 
with  great  zeal.,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of 
the  age.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was 
then  professor  of  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
revolved  in  his  own  mind  various  expedients  by  which 
this  universal  disaster  might  be  mitigated.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to  imitate  the 
course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had  adopted 
with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  lent  their  aid ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope 
that  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be 
preserved,  to  continue  their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth, 
after  the  waters  should  have  subsided,  and  the  land  again 
become  dry.^^ 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away, 
there  happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time 
afforded  occupation  to  tho  most  celebrated  men  in  one 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  terrible  excitement  was  caused  by  a 
report  that  a  golden  tooth  had  appeared  in  the  jaw  of 
a  child  born  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on  being  investi- 
gated, turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  impossible 
to  conceal  it  fiom  the  public;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a 
mysterious  omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what 

»**  In  addition  to  the  account  in  Bayle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Biog, 
Univ.  voL  iii.  p.  88,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  283,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  677,  578 ;  SprengHy 
Hist,  de  la  M^aeciney  vol.  iii.  p.  251 ;  Ddarnbrej  Hist,  at  V Astronomie  au  Mwtn 
Age^  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p.  376 ;  Monttiday  Hist,  des  MatkhncUiques^  voL  i 
p.  622 ;  Diet.  PhAoiopk. ,  article  Astrologie^  in  (Euvres  de  Vdlaire^  voL  xxxviL 
pp.  148,  149. 
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this  new  thing  might  mean.  Its  real  import  was  first 
unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In  1595,  this  eminent  physician 
pubUshed  the  result  of  his  researches,  by  which  it  appears 
that,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  sun  was  in  conjunction 
with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The  event,  therefore, 
though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming.  The 
golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
the  emperor  would  diive  the  Turks  from  Christendom, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for 
thousands  of  years.  And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  al- 
luded to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well-known  second  chapter, 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue  with  a  golden 
head.^ 

>^  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou :  see  his 
Hut,  Univ.  YoL  xL  pp.  634,  635.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  ffave 
rise,  compare  Hist,  aes  OracleSy  chap.  iy.  in  (Euvres  de  FonteTieUe,  yoI.  ii. 
pp.  219,  220,  ed.  Paris,  1766 ;  Sprengd,  Hitt,  de  la  M^cine,  vol  ill  pp.  247- 
249;  Bio^.  Univ,  voL  xx.  p.  579. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OUTLimS  0¥  THE  HlSTOBT  OP  THE  ENGLISH  lUTELLECT  FROM  THE  MlBDLB  OF 
THE  SeLTEENTH  TO  THE  EkD  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  GeNTUBT. 

It  is  diflScult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  only  three 
hundred  years  before  he  was  bom,  the  pubUc  roind  was  in 
the  benighted  state  disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  understand  that  the 
darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by  men  of  an  average 
education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  abiUty,  men  in 
every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himsdf  that  the  evidence  is  indis- 
putable; he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought 
forward,  and  admit  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about 
them ;  but  even  then  he  will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that 
there  ever  was  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  miserable 
absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober  and  important  truths, 
and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  will  do  much  to  dis- 
sipate this  natural  ajstonishment.  In  point  of  fact,  so 
far  from  wondering  that  such  things  were  beUeved,  the 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  were  rejected.  For  in 
those  times,  a^  m  all  others,  every  thing  was  of  a  piece. 
Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, on  every  subject, — ^in  science,  in  rehgion,  in  legisla- 
tion,— the  presiding  principle  was  a  bhnd  and  unhesitat- 
ing creduUty.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the'  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely 
will  this  fact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man 
arose,  who  had  his  doubts  respecting  the  universal  beUef ; 
who  whispered  a  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  giants 
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thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with  wings,  and  of  armies  fly- 
ing through  the  air ;  who  thought  that  astrology  might 
be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble ;  and  who  even  went 
so  far  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety  of 
drowning  every  vnitch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few 
such  men  there  undoubtedly  were ;  but  they  were  despised 
as  mere  theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  vdth 
the  practice  of  Ufe,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason 
to  the  vrisdom  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society 
in  which  they  were  bom,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  make  any  permanent  impression.  Indeed,  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and  provide  for 
their  own  security ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts  re- 
specting the  beHef  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was 
impossible.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of 
civilization  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  a;cqui- 
sitions  are  diflFused.  But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  own  knowledge,  will  never  attempt  to  increase 
it.  Men  who  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  opinions,  will  never  take  the  pains  of  examining  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They  look  always  with 
wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  contrary  to  those 
which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers ;  and  while  they 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone 
conchisions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of 
fre^  knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step 
in  social  progress,  such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded 
by  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt ; 
because  without  doubt  there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and 
without  inquiry  there  will  be  no  knowledge.  For  know- 
ledge is  not  an  inert  and  passive  principle,  which  comes 
to  us  whether  we  will  or  no;  but  it  must  be  sought  be- 
fore it  can  be  won ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour,  and 
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therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for 
subjects  respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  con- 
tent. They  who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look 
for  the  light.  If  on  any  point  we  have  attained  to  cer- 
tainty, we  make  no  further  inquiry  on  that  point ;  because 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  The 
doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investigation  can  begin. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as  the  originator, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all  progress. 
Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
an  abomination  to  the  ignorant;  because  it  disturbs  their 
lazy  and  complacent  minds;  because  it  troubles  their 
cherished  superstitions;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the 
fatigue  of  inquiry ;  and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish 
understandings  to  ask  if  things  are  as  they  are  commonly 
supposed,  and  if  all  is  really  true  which  they  from  their 
childhood  have  been  taught  to  beUeve./ 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepti- 
cism, the  more  distinctly  shall:  we  see  the  immense  part  it 
has  played  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To 
state  in  general  terms,  what  in  this  Introduction  wiU  be 
fully  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  scepticism  we  owe 
that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  subject;  has 
reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge;  has  weakened  the  authority. of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation; 
has  chastized  the  despotism  of  princes ;  has  restrained  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles;  and  has  even  diminished  the 
prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  which  has 
remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the  olden  time : 
errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confiding; 
in  science  too  credulous;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected, 
may  perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  in- 
vestigations are  not  familiar.  The  importance,  however, 
of  the  principle  at  issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this 
Introduction  to  verify  it  by  an  examination  of  all  the  pro- 
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minent  forms  of  European  civilizatioiL  Such  an  inquiry 
will  lead  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  no  single  fact 
has  so  extensively  affected  the  different  nations  as  the 
duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion,  of  their 
scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical 
writers,  and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the 
promulgation  of  sceptical  opinions,*  By  this  means  the 
spirit  of  doubt  being  quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several 
centuries  remained  almost  stationary;  and  civilization, 
which  is  the^  fruit  of  knowledge,  has  also  been  stationary. 
But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly  ap- 
peared, and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  resulta 
are  altogether  different;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being 
encouraged,  there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive 
knowledge  to  which  these  two  great  nations  owe  their 
prosperity.  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  I  shall 
trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in  France  and  England, 
and  examine  the  different  forms  under  which  it  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  way  in  which  those  forms  have  affected 
the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England ;  because,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed 
more  normal  than  that  of  France;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding its  numerous  deficiencies,  it  approaches  the 
natural  type  more  closely  than  its  gi-eat  neighbour  has 
been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  details  respecting 
English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely 
a  single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history 
simply  in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 

■  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  crept  into  Spsdn  in  spite  of  the  church,  and  diffused  a  considerable 
amount  of  eoepticism  among  the  most  educated  classes,  compare  X/or^n^, 
Hisi.  de  rinanuUiony  toI.  i.  p.  322,  toL  ii.  p.  543,  vol.  iy.  pp  98,  99,  102, 
148;  Dohlado's  Letlers  from  ^171,  pp.  115,  119,  120,  133,  231,  232;  Lord 
Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences^  edit.  1850,  p.  76  ;  8outkiy*s  Hist,  of  Brtizil^ 
vol.  iiL  p.  607 ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  same  fact  in  Alison's 
Hist,  of  Earope^  vol.  x.  p.  8.  In  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  compare 
HumUldt,  Jfouv.  Espagncy  toL  ii.  p.  Si 8^  with  Wiurd*s  Mexico^  YoL  L  p.  83. 
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sceptical  movement ;  reserring  for  a  future  occasion  those 
subsidiary  matters  which,  though  less  comprehensive,  are 
still  of  great  value.  And  as  the  growth  of  religious  tole- 
ration is  undoubteidly  the  most  important  of  all,  I  will,  in 
the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances  under  which  it  ap- 
peared in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  I  will 
then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed 
merely  the  same  principles  acting  in  dififerent  direc- 
tions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration 
will  prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has 
been  adopted,  it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
authority  of  the  secular  classes.^  At  the  present  day,  it 
is  still  unknown  to  those  nations  among  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical power  is  stronger  than  the  temporal  power;  and 
as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was  the  general  condition, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  history  of  Europe, 
we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and  benevolent 
an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted 
th6  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equally 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds ;  and  the  queen,  with 
remarkable  ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  bal- 
ance the  rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive 
preponderance.  This  was  the  first  instance  which  had 
been  seen  in  Europe  of  a  government  successfully  carried 
on  without  the  active  participation  of  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for  several  years  the 
principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, was  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  truly  surpris- 

*  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  William  Temple  observed,  that  in 
Holland  the  clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countries ;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  Observations  upon 
the  Untied  ProviTtces,  in  Temple's  Works^  vol.  i.  pp.  157-162.  About  seventy 
years  later,  the  same  inference  was  drawn  by  another  acute  observer,  Le 
Blanc,  who,  after  mentioning  the  liberality  which  the  different  sects  dis- 
played towards  each  other  in  Holland,  adds,  '*  La  grande  raison  d'une  har- 
monic si  parfaite  est  que  tout  s'y  r6gle  par  les  s^cuHers  de  chacune  de  ces 
religions,  et  qu'on  n'y  souffriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  zMe  imprudent 
pourroit  d6truire  cette  heureuse  correspondance. ''  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  eTun 
Fran/^isy  vol.  i.  p.  73.  I  merely  give  these  as  illustrations  of  an  important 
principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter  prove. 
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ing  for  so  barbarous  an  age.*  Unhappily,  after  a  time, 
various  circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper 
place,  induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she, 
even  with  all  her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  as  yet  hardly  ripe.  But  although  she  now 
allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify  their  hatred  against  the 
Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  scenes 
which  followed,  one  circumstance  very  worthy  of  remark. 
Although  many  persons  were  most  unquestionably  exe- 
cuted merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured  to  state 
their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution,*  The  most 
barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  re- 
nouncing certain  piinciples  which  were  said  to  be  injurious 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.^  It  is  true,  that  many  of  these 
principles  were  such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without 
at  the  same  time  abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they 
formed  an  essential  part.     But  the  mere  fact  that  the 

*  '^  In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  rei^,  not  one  Ronutn  Ostholio  was 
prosecuted  capitally  for  religion.  *'  NexJ^B  Hist,  of  the  PwritanSy  yol.  i.  p.  444; 
and  the  same  remark  in  CoUier^s  JScdes.  Hist.  Vol.  viL  p.  252,  edit.  1840. 

^  Without  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief-Justice  Popham 
made,  in  1606,  for  the  harbarous  treatment  of  the  OathoUcs  {CampbeU's 
CkUf'Jtutices,  voL  L  p.  225),  I  wiU  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate 
successors  of  Elizabeth.  James  I.  says :  ''  The  trewth  is,  according  to  my 
pwne  knowledge,  the  late  queen e  of  famous  memory  never  puniuied  any 
Papist  for  religion."  Works  of  King  Janies,  London,  1616,  folio,  p.  252. 
And  Charles  I.  says :  "  I  am  informed,  neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  my 
father  did  ever  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely  for 
religion.'*  Pari.  HitL  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 

*  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1583,  in  a  work  called  The  Bxecuiion  of 
Jtutice  in  Evi^land,  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HattanCs  Const,  Hist. 
vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147;  and  S(ymers  Tracts^  vol.  i.  pp.  189-208:  "a  number 
of  persons  whom  they  term  as  martyrs,''  p.  195;  and  at  p.  202,  the  writer 
attacks  those  who  have  '*  entitled  certain  that  have  suffered  for  treason  to  be 
martyrs  for-  religion."  In  the  same  way,  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  the  old  theo- 
logical ffround,  and  to  defend  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  rather  by 
politicararguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  by  far  the 
most  influential  leader  of  the  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1810,  that  '^  the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant 
to  guard,  not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  against 
the  political  dangers  of  a  faith  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy.*' 
Twiss's  Life  of  Eidon,  voL  i.  p.  435 ;  see  also  pp.  483,  501,  m-580.  Com- 
pare Alison's  Hist.  voL  vi.  j^  379  se^,  a  summa^  of  the  debifl  in  1805. 
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spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to  such  a  subterfuge, 
showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made  by  the  age. 
A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when  the 
bigot  became  a  hypocrite;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
willing  to  bum  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were 
obliged  to  justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations 
of  a  more  temporal,  and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  im- 
portant character.^    / 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then 
taking  place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theo- 
logical works  which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,^  and  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  national 
church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with  JeweVs  Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  written  thirty  years 
before  it,^  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  different 
methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of 
them  were  familiar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Councils.  Both  of  them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object 
of  defending  the  Church  of  England ;  and  both  of  them 

*  Mr.  Sewell  seems  to  have  tkis  change  in  view  in  his  Christian  Politics^ 
Bvo,  1844,  p.  277.  Compare  Coleridge* s  note  in  Southep's  Life  of  Wedey\  vol.  i. 
p.  270.  An  ahle  writer  says  of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents:  ^'  This  ia 
the  stale  pretence  of  the  clergv  in  all  countries,  after  they  have  solicited 
the  government  to  make  penaljaws  against  those  they  call  heretics  or  schis-  ^ 
maticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a  vigorous  execution,  then  they 
lay  all  the  oaium  on  the  civil  power;  for  whom  they  have  no  excuse  to 
alleffe,  hut  that  such  men  suffered,  not  for  religion,  hut  for  disobedience 
to  the  laws."  Somers  Tracts^  voL  xii.  p.  534.  S^  also  BiUUr*e  Mem,  of  the 
Catholics,  vol.  i.  p.  389,  and  vol.  u.  p.  44-46. 

'  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  im- 
portant, were  published  in  1694.  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker^  in  Wordsiporth's 
Ecdesiast.  Biog,  vol.  iiL  p.  509.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic ; 
and  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  ;  but  Mr. 
Hallam  thinks  that  they  are  certainly  genuine.  Literature  of  Europe^  voL  IL 
pp.  24,  25. 

•  Jewd's  Apology  was  written  in  1561  or  1562.  See  Wordsworth's  Ecdes. 
Biog.  vol.  iii.  p.  313.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox's  Martyrs,  were  or- 
dered, in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  *'  to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be 
read  by  the  people. "  Aubrey's  Letters^  voL  ii.  p.  42.  The  order,  in  regard 
to  JeweFs  Jjrftngg,  was  repeated  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  BttUer's  Mem, 
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were  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  But  here  the  resemblance  stops. 
The  men  were  very  similar;  their  works  are  entirely 
dififerent.  During  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress;  and 
the  arguments  which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  would  not  have  been  listened  to  in 
the  time  of  Hooker.  The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  whose  mere 
assertions,  when  they  are  uncontradicted  by  Scripture, 
he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs.  Hooker,  though 
he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays  little  stress 
upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his  read- 
ers would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importance  of  faith ;  Hooker 
insists  upon  the  exercise  of  reason.^  The  first  employs 
all  his  talents  in  collecting  the  decisions  of  antiquity,  and 
in  deciding  upon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  bear.  The  other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so 
much  from  i-espect  for  their  authority,  as  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  his  own  arguments.  Thus,  for  instance, 
both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubted  right  of  the 

•  **  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the 
sentence  of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done." 
Ecd.  Polity^  book  i.  sec.  viii.  in  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requires 
of  his  opponents,  *'  not  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  know- 
ledge of  some  place  of  Scripture  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it, 
as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to  enforce ;  but  rather,  as  the  truth  is, 
80  to  acknowledge,  that  it  mfi-ceth  if  sv4:h  actions  he  framed  aecordina  to  the 
law  of  reason,'*  Book  ii.  sec.  i.  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  151.  **  For  men  to  oe  tied 
and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgment,  and, 
though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it^  but  to  follow, 
like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither :  this 
were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either 
against  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  learned  men, 
be  they  never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason.'*  Book  ii. 
sec.  vii.  vol.  i.  pp.  182,  183.  In  book  v.  sec.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  he  says,  that 
even  *'  the  voice  of  the  church"  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also 
a  long  passage  in  book  vii.  sec.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  152  ;  and  on  the  application 
of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  religion,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-223,  Dook  iii. 
sec.  viii.  Again,  at  p.  226  :  ''Theology,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things 
divine  ?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural 
discourse  and  Reason  ?"  And  he  indignantly  asks  those  who  insist  on  the 
supremacy  of  faith,  ''  May  we  cause  our  &ith  without  Reason  to  appear 
reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  f '  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Jewel,  how- 
ever, fancied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he  had 
pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua, 
by  David,  and  by  Solomon.^^  On  the  other  hand.  Hooker 
lays  down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient, 
but  because  it  is  advisable;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to 
suppose  that  men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to 
be  bound  by  laws  which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.^^ 
In  the  same  opposite  spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct 
their  defence  of  their  own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the 
authors  of  his  time,  had  exercised  his  memory  more  than 
his  reason :  and  he  thinks  to  settle  the  whole  dispute  by 
crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  commentators  upon  them.^^   But  Hooker,  who  lived 

>*  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds :  ^'  Praater,  inquam,  hesc  omnia,  ex 
historiis  et  opUmorum  temporum  exemplis  videmus  pios  principes  procora- 
tionem  ecclesiarum  ab  officio  suo  nunquam  putasse  alienam. 

"  Moses  ciyilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi,  omnem  religionis,  et  sa- 
crorum  rationem,  et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  populo  tradidit,  et  Aaronem  epis- 
copum  de  aureo  vitulo,  et  de  violata  religione,  vehementer  et  graviter  cas- 
tigavit.  Josue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  qu^  magistratus  civilis,  tamen  ctim 
primiim  inauguraretur  et  prseficeretur  populo,  accepit  mandata  nominatim 
de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

^' David  rex,  cimi  omuis  jam  religio,  ab  impio  rege  Saule  prorsus  esset 
disdpata,  reduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  reUgionem  restituit :  nee  tantiim  ad- 
fuit  ut  admonitor  aut  hortator  operis,  s^  etiam  psalmos  et  hymnos  dedit, 
et  classes  disposuit,  et  pompam  mstituit,  et  quodammodo  prasfuit  saoer- 
dotibus. 

^'  Salomon  rex  sedificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo 
tanttim  destinaverat :  et  postrem6  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populum 
de  religione,  et  cultu  Dei ;  et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et 
in  ejus  locum  Sadooum  surrogavit.*'  Apdog,  Ecdes,  Anglic,  pp.  161,  162. 

^*  He  sajs  that,  although  the  clersy  may  be  supposed  more  competent 
than  laymen  to  regulate  ecclesiastiou^  matters,  this  will  practically  avail 
them  nothing  :  ''  It  were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of 
our  souls  a  great  deal  more  fit  than  men  of  secular  trades  and  callings ; 
howbeit,  when  aU  which  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  de- 
vising of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  that  giveth  them 
the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which,  they  could  be  no  more  unto  us 
than  the  counsels  of  physicians  to  the  sick."  Ecclesiastical  Polity y  book  viii 
sea  vi.  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  He  adds,  p.  326  :  ^'Till  it  be  proved  that  some 
special  law  of  Christ  hath  for  ever  annexed  unto  the  cler^  alone  the  power 
to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  consonant  with 
equity  and  reason^  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth, without  consent  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  dei^,  but  least 
of  all  without  consent  of  the  highest  power." 

^'  "  Qudd  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangelium,  et  veteres  episcopos, 
atque  ecclesiam  primitivam  uobisoum  facere."  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed, 
^'  speramus,  neminem  illonim"  (his  opponents)  ''ita  negligentem  fore  sa- 
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in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himself  con* 
strained  to  take  views  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  cha- 
racter. His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition,  nor 
upon  commentators,  nor  even  upon  revelation;  but  he  is 
content  that  the  pretensions  of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be 
decided  by  their  applicability  to  the  great  exigencies  of 
society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.^^ 

It  requires  but  Uttle  penetration  to  see  the  immense 
importance  of  the  change  which  these  two  great  works 
represent.  As  long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  de- 
fended by  the  old  dogmatic  method,  it  was  impossible  to 
assail  it  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  heresy.     But 

lutis  BU88,  quin  ut  velit  aliquando  oogitationem  suscipere,  ad  utros  potiiis 
86  adjungat."  Apolog.  Ecdes,  Anglic,  p.  17.  At  p.  53,  he  indignantly  asks 
if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  the  Fathers :  "Ergo  Origenes,  Ambrosias, 
Augustinus,  Chrysostomus,  Qelasius,  Theodoretus  erant  desertores  fidei 
catholicsB  ?  Ergo  tot  yeterum  episcoponim  et  doctorum  virorum  tanta  con- 
sensio  nihil  aliud  erat  qukm  conspiratio  hsDreticorum  ?  Aut  quod  turn  lau- 
dabatur  in  illis,  id  nunc  damnatur  in  nobis  ?  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catholi- 
cum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantiim  hominum  voluntatibus,  repent^  factum  est 
schismaticum  ?  Aut  quod  olim  erat  yerum,  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non 
placet,  erit  falsum  ?"  His  work  is  fuU  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  our  age,  pointless  declamation. 

^'  This  large  yiew  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Ecdedcutical  Polity,  I  can 
only  afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  rather  than 
proofs :  the  proof  will  be  obyious  to  eyery  competent  reader  of  the  work 
itself.  '*  True  it  is,  the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are ; 
howbeit  not  absolutely  true  and  without  exception ;  but  true  only  so  far  forth 
as  thoae  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of  those  things  for  which,  at  the 
first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies  were  instituted,  yol.  i.  p.  36.  "  We 
count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto 
they  were  instituted."  yol.  i.  p.  191.  "Because  when  a  thing  doth  cease 
to  be  ayailable  unto  the  end  which  gaye  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it  must 
then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous."  And  eyen  of  the  laws  of  Qod,  he 
boldly  adds  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  their  Maker,  the  mutability 
of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  doth  also  make  them  changeable. 
yoL  L  p.  236.  '*  And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself, 
and  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding 
cease,  if  by  alteration  of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain 
unto  that  end."  yol.  i.  p.  238.  At  p. 240  :  "I  therefore  conclude,  that  nei- 
ther God*8  being  Author  of  laws  for  goyemment  of  his  church,  nor  his  com- 
mitting them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  sufficient  wherefore  all  churches 
should  for  eyer  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change."  See,  too,  vol.  iii. 
p.  169,  on  "  the  exigence  of  necessity."  Compare  pp.  182,  183,  and  yol.  i. 
p.  323,  yol.  iL  pp.  273,  424.  Not  a  yestige  of  such  arguments  can  be  found 
m  Jewel ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  {Apdogia^  p.  114), "  Cert^  in  religionem 
Dei  nihil  grayius  did  potest,  c^ulun  si  ea  accusetur  noyitatis.  Ut  enim  in 
Deo  ipso,  ita  in  ejuB  cultu  mhil  oportet  esse  noyum. " 
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when  it  was  chiefly  defended  by  human  reasoning,  its  sup- 
port was  seriously  weakened.  For  by  this  means  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  alleged,  that 
the  arguments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  another ; 
and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite 
side.  According  to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy 
to  justify  the  most  barbarous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew 
that  the  only  true  religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed, 
and  if  he  also  knew  that  those  who  died  in  a  contrary 
opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition, — if  he  knew 
these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciful  to  punish  the 
body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immortal 
beings  their  future  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.^^  But  if  this 
same  man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are 
to  be  settled  b}^  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  reflection,  that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest 
minds  is  not  infallible,  since  it  has  led  the  ablest  men  to 
the  most  opposite  conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once 
difiused  among  a  people,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their 
conduct.  No  one  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  knows  it  possible 
that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that  those  of  the 
man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  moment 
when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  faith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecu- 
tion becomes  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became 
more  reasonable,  it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore 
more  merciful.  Seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two  men  were  publicly  burned 
by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding  heretical  opinions.^*^ 

^*  Archbishop  Whately  has  made  some  very  good  remarks  on  this.  See 
his  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,  pp.  237, 
238. 

^  Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightman,  and  thej  suffered  in  1611  :- 
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But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring,  bigotry;  and  since 
that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has  never  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suflFered  for  his 
religious  creed.^^ 

We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which 
in  physics  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and 
in  religion  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual 
thinkers  may,  by  a  great  eflFort  of  original  genius,  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  operation  of  this  law.  But  in 
the  progress  of  nations  no  such  emancipation  is  possible. 
As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the  comets  to  the 
immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  believe 
that  an  ecUpse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity 
expresses  his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the 
blasphemous  presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such 
supernatural  appearances.  Before  they  could  dare  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  these  mysterious  phenomena,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  believe,  or  at  all  events  that 
they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena  themselves  were 
capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they 
never  can  understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
diversity  of  creeds,  or  how  any  one  can  differ  from  them- 
selves without  being  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  and  un- 
pardonable crime.^^ 

Bee  the  contemporary  account  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Com- 
pare Elackstone^s  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  49  ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  i. 
pp.  143,  144  ;  and  note  in  Burtons  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs 
to  their  opinions,  Mr.  Hallam  says :  *•  The  first  was  burned  by  King,  bishop 
of  London ;  the  second  by  Neyle,  of  Litchfield."  Const.  Hist,  vol.  L  pp.  611, 
612. 

••  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
late  in  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were 
exerted  against  the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  allowed  to  persecute  men  who  differed  from  its  own  views. 
See  CamToheWs  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135,  176,  231. 

*^  "  To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays 
no  respect  to  what  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion. 
!Fhe  fikct,  so  &r  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to  rever- 
ence all  persons  and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong :  reverence  shown  to 
that  which  does  not  deserve  it,  is  no  virtue ;  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weak- 
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If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opiiiions 
in  England,  we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks. 
A  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insub- 
ordination, began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men.  In  phy- 
sics, it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a  blow,  to  throw  oflF  the 
shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to  sciences  founded 
not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  observations  and 
individual  experiments.^^  In  poUtics,  it  stimulated  them 
to  rise  against  the  government,  and  eventually  bring  their 
king  to  the  scafiFold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exagger- 
ated, the  efficiency  of  private  judgment.^^  The  details  of 
this  vast  movement  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  history  of  England  :  but  without  anticipating  what 

ness,  but  a  plain  follj  and  dn.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in 
pro]>er  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  really  to  be  respected,  that  is  as- 
suming the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  call  divine,  he  calls  an 
idol ;  and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to  &11  down 
and  worship,  so,  supposing  him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it."  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  History y 
pp.  210,  211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  his  great 
influence,  and  considering  his  profession,  his  antecedents,  and  the  character 
of  the  university  in  which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is 
a  remarkable  pasmge,  and  one  weU  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  tendencies  of  the  English  mind  auring  the  present  generation. 

"  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  Comte,  Philosophie  Fositivfy 
vol.  v.  p.  701,  jvith  Whately  on  Dangers  to  Christian  Faithy  pp.  148,  149,  It 
£Etvoured,  as  Tennemaun  {Gesch,  der  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  "  Bele- 
bung  der  selbstth&ti^en  Kraft  des  menschlichen  Qeistes ;"  and  hence  the 
attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  in  Newman* s  Development  of  Christian 
Doctriney  pp.  179-183.  But  Mr.  Newman  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  ir- 
revocably we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  which  he  seeks  to  reverse. 

I*  The  rapid  increase  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  very  remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encour- 
aging habits  of  independent  thought.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  writes  from 
Lonaon,  *'  There  are  few  days  pass  here,  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of 
the  brewing  or  broaching  of  some  new  opinion.  Kay,  some  are  so  studiously 
changling  in  that  particular,  they  esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day 
or  two  scarce  wortn  the  keeping.  If  any  man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him 
repair  to  London,  and  I'll  warrant  him  he  shall  find  it :  I  had  lUmost  said 
too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come  hither  now,  and  he  shall 
go  near  to  lose  it."  Birch's  Life  of  Boyle,  in  Boyle's  Worksy  voL  i.  pp.  20, 21. 
See  idso  Bates's  Account  of  the  uUe  TroutleSy  edit  1685,  part  iL  p.  219,  on 
^*  that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  hereticks  which  grew  greater  and  grater 
daili 
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I  must  hereafter  relate,  I  will  at  present  mention  only  one 
instance,  which,  from  the  circumstances  attending  it,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  celebrated  work  by 
Chilling  worth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestants,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Reformers  have 
been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Rome.^^  It  was 
published  in  1637,^  and  the  position  of  the  author  would 
induce  us  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that 
was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  ChiUingworth 
had  recently  abandoned  the  creed  which  he  now  came 
forward  to  attack  ;  and  he,  therefore,  might  be  expected 
to  have  that  natural  ineUnation  to  dogmatize  with  which 
apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides  this,  he  was 
the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,^  whose  me- 
mory is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel,  and 
the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  epis- 
copal bench.^  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford, 
and  was  a  constant  resident  at  that  ancient  university, 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  super- 
stition, and  which  has  preserved  to  our  own  day  its  un- 
enviable fame.^  If  now  we  turn  to  the  work  that  was 
written  imder  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the  same 
country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men 
had  been  pubUcly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions 

**  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  Chillingworth,  it 
is  enough  to  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  **  a  perfect  model  of 
araumentation. "  Bvder's  Reminiacences,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Compare  a  letter  from 
Warburton,  in  NichoUs  lUtutratUms  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ^  voL  iv.  p.  849. 

"  De9  Maizeaux,  Life  of  ChillinaiDorthy  p.  141. 

**  Aubrey's  Lettert  and  Lives,  vol  iL  p.  285  ;  Des  Mavseaux,  Life  of  Chil- 
lingworth, pp.  2,  9.  The  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Chillingworth  is 
supposed  to  be  lost  Les  Maizeaux,  p.  12.  Oarwithen /^fic^.  of  the  Church 
of  tJnglandy  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  sajs,  *'  Laud  was  the  goofather  of  Chilling* 
worth." 

**  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  weU  understood  and  generaUy  known. 
His  odious  cruelties  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his 
condemnation,  many  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  op^i  them 
till  he  was  executed.  This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See 
Walton*s  Life  of  Sanderson^  in  Wordsfoorth's  Ecdes.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  429. 

^  A  modem  writer  siigffests,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  that  Ohulingworth 
derived  his  liberal  principles /Vwn  Oxford :  **  the  very  same  college  which 
nursed  the  high  intellect  and  tolerant  principles  of  Olnlih^yroriL  Botolee^s 
Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  vol.  i.  p.  zxi. 
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different  to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  that 
great  movement  which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure 
should  be  felt  under  circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it 
which  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  and  that  a  friend  of 
Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should,  in  a  grave  theologi- 
cal treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  subversive  of  that 
theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had  enslaved 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
is  openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  reason ;  he  had,  however,  been  careful  to  add,  that 
the  reason  of  individuals  ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the 
church,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  great  Councils,  and  in 
the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.^  But  Chil- 
hngworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things.  He  would 
admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the  sacred 
right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  for  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,^  but  he  even  ventured 
to  despise  the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  objecjt  of  his 
work  was  to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
greatest  sects  into  which  the  Christian  Church  has  bro- 
ken, he  never  quotes  as  authorities  the  Councils  of  that 
very  church  respecting  which  the  disputes  were  agitated.^ 
His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  penetrating  the  depths  of 

**  Hooker's  undue  respect  for  the  Councils  of  the  Church  is  noticed  bj 
Mr.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  213.  Compare  the  hesitating  remarks  in 
CoUridae's  Literary  Remains^  toI.  iii.  pp.  35,  36. 

**  Keadiug  the  Fathers  he  contemptuou^y  calls  travelling  on  a  '^  north- 
west discovery."  ChiUingvforth's  Rdtgion  of  Protettcmts,  p.  366.  Bven  to 
Augustine,  who  was  probably  the  ablest  of  them,  ChuliDgworth  pays  no 
deference.  See  what  he  says  at  pp.  196,  333,  376 ;  and  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp.  252.  346.  ChillinKworth  observed,  happily 
enough,  that  churchmen  '*  account  them  Others  when  they  are  for  them, 
and  children  when  they  are  against  them."  Calamy's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

"  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  Rdigum  of  Protestants, 
pp.  132, 463.  It  i^ords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  theologians, 
to  observe  the  different  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these 
matters.  See,  for  instance.  Palmer  on  the  Church,  1839,  voT  ii.  pp.  150-171. 
In  no  other  branch  of  inquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to 
adhere  to  theories  which  all  thinking  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two 
centuries. 
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the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  controversy  which  had   -. 
long  busied  the  minds  of  men.     In  discussing  the  points 
upon  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  at  issue,  ^^  ^ 
he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met       "*  ^   , 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are     '      ^  J 
in  accordance  with  humaa  reason  ;  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is 
bound  to  believe  them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding.    Nor  will  he  con-      .      ^ 
sent  that  faith  should  supply  the  absence  of  authority.  Even  .  J 

this  favourite  principle  of  theologians  is  by  Chillingworth  ^ 

made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  reason.^  ^-^ 

Reason,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge  ;  while  faith  only  .  ^' 
gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and  is,  there- 
fore, inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that  ^ 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters ;  and  it  is  by 
reason  alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 
Finally,  he  solemnly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious 
niatters  no  one  ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  con- 
clusions from  imperfect  premises,  or  to  credit  improbable 
statements  upon  scanty  evidence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was 
it  ever  intended  that  men  should  so  prostitute  their  rea- 
son, as  to  believe  with  infallible  faith  that  which  they  are 
unable  to  prove  with  infallible  arguments.^ 

"  Indeed,  he  atteniptfi  to  fasten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics ; 
which,  if  he  coitld  have  done,  would  of  course  have  ended  the  controversy. 
He  says,  rather  unfairly,  **  Your  church  you  adroit,  because  you  think  you 
have  reason  to  do  so  ;  so  that  by  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally 
resolved  into  your  own  reason."  Rdig.  of  Protest,  p.  13-4. 

*•  "  God  desires  only  that  we  believe  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the 
premises  deserve  ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable 
to  the  credibility  of  the  motives  to  it."  Rdig,  of  Protest,  p.  66.  **  For  my 
part,  I  am  certain  that  God  hath  given  us  our  reason  to  discern  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and  he  that  makes  not  this  use  ot  it,  but  believes 
things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance  that  he  believes  the  truth, 
and  not  by  choice  ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will  not  accept  of  this 
sacrifice  of  fools."  p.  133.  "  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  may  work  more, — 
a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  certainty  of  evidence  ;  but  neither  God 
doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty,  to  give  a  greater  assent  to 
the  conclusion  than  the  premises  deserve  ;  to  build  an  inMlible  faith  upon 
motives  that  are  only  highly  credible  and  not  infallible  ;  as  it  were  a  great 
and  heavy  buUding  upon  a  foundation  that  hath  not  strength  propoHion- 
ate."  p.  149.  ^'  For  fidth  is  not  knowledge,  no  more  than  three  is  four, 
but  eminently  contained  in  it ;  so  that  he  that  knows,  believes,  and  some- 
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No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
manifest  tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  more 
important  to  observe  is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  the  human  mind  had  been  obliged 
to  pass,  before  it  could  reach  such  elevated  views.  The 
Reformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma  of  an  infallible 
church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence  which  was 
paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the  force 
of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued 
to  respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.  Thus  it 
was,  that  Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  had,  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  am- 
biguous, anxiously  appealed  to  the  early  church,  by  whose 
decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties  could  be  easily  cleared. 
He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
crepancies which  existed  between  Scripture  and  tradition ; 
but  when  they  did  not  dash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty 
years  after  him  came  Hooker  ;^  who  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  laying  down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would 
have  shrunk  with  fear,  did  much  to  weaken  that  which 
it  was  reserved  for  ChiUingworth  utterly  to  destroy.  Thus 
it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  represent  the  three  dis- 
tinct epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations  in  which 
they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  superstructure  of  the  system ;  but  authority  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In 
Hooker,  authority  is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason 
is  the  basis.^^     But  in  ChiUingworth,  whose  writings  were 

thing  more ;  but  he  that  believes  maiij  times  does  not  know — ^nay,  if  he 
doth  barely  and  merely  believe,  he  doth  never  know."  p.  412.  See  also 
p,  417. 

*^  On  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  views  advocated 
in  the  Ecdesicutical  Polity,  compare  Newmaid  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, p.  47,  with  some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  Kind's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  99-101.  Locke,  who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Hooker,  and  in  one  place  calls  him  '*  the  arch-philosopher." 
Bssay  on  Government,  in  Lockers  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  380. 

'^  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some 
of  the  opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  Jewel's  Apology.  See 
Wordsworth's  Ecd, Bioff,  vol. iii.  p.  513.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  "  curious ;" 
but  it  would  be  much  more  curious  if  it  had  not  happened.    Compare 
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harbingers  of  the  coming  storm,  authority  entirely  dis- 
appears, and  the  whole  fabric  of  religion  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  shall 
interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chilling-  ^i 
worth,  must  have  aided  that  movement  "^of  which  it  is  it-  '^S 
self  an  evidence.*^  It  formed  a  decisive  vindication  of  re- 
ligious dissent;^  and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Anglican  church,  which  the  same  generation  lived  to  wit-  "Nc 
ness.  Its  fundamental  principle  was  adopted  by  the  most  n^ 
influential  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, — such  as 
Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even 
the  cautious  and  time-serving  Temple ;  all  of  whom  in-  "X 
sisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  as  forming 
a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power  of  appeal. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.^  If 
the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if 
no  one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are 
often  contradictory,  can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  This  is  a  melancholy,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a 
most  inaccurate  conclusion ;  but  it  is  one  which  every  na- 
tion must  entertain,  before  it  can  achieve  that  great  work 

the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  (Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii  p.  470, 
Note*  on  the ^^id  Sermon),  who  says,  that  Hooker  "  opened  that  fountain 
of  reason,"  &c. ;  language  which  will  hardly  be  considered  too  strong  by 
those  who  have  compared  the  Ecdesiastical  Polity  with  the  theologicsJ. 
works  previously  produced  by  the  English  church. 

•*  Des  Maizeaux  (Life  of  ChiUingworthy  pp.  220,  221)  says :  **  His  book 
was  received  with  a  general  applause ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to 
any  other  controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  published 
within  less  than  five  month&  .  .  .  The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  especially 
of  a  book  of  controversy,  in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author  nit  the 
taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Biographia  Britannica^  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  611,  512. 

•»  Or,  as  Oalamy  cautiously  puts  it,  OhiUingworth's  work  "  appeared  to 
me  to  go  a  great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  mode^te  conformity. "  Cala- 
mys  Life,  vol.  i  p.  234.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268  ; 
and  what  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Ohillingworth  in  Doddrtdge*s  Corre- 
spond, and  Ihary,  voL  ii.  p.  81.  See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey's 
Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  629. 

**  A  short  but  able  view  of  the  aspBct  which  the  English  mind  now  be- 
gan to  assume,  will  be  found  in  Stdudlin^  Oeschichte  der  tkedoyischen  Wissen- 
schaften,  vol.  iL  p.  95  seq. 
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of  toleration  which,  even  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our 
own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.  It  is  necessary  that 
men  should  learn,  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to  tolerate ; 
and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their  own 
opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  oppo- 
nents.^ This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  com- 
pleted in  any  country;  and  the  European  mind,  barely 
emerged  from  its  early  creduHty,  and  from  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  its  own  belief,  is  still  in  a  middle^  and, 
so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When ,  that  stage  shall 
be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to  estimate 
men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
form  our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental 
process,  of  which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted 
to  a  few  gifted  minds.-  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
things  are  now  hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  progress  of  modern  civihzation.  Within 
the  short  space  of  three  centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit 
has  been  compelled,  not  only  to  descend  from  its  long-es- 
tablished supremacy,  but  to  abandon  those  strongholds  to 
which,  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge,  it  has  vainly 
attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most  cherished 
pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.^ 
And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has 
recently  been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still 
the  circumstances  attending  them  show  the  alteration  in 

»*  In  Whaidy's  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspi- 
cuous statement  of  the  ar^ments  now  commonly  received  against  coercing 
men  for  their  religious  opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  arguments 
are  based  entirely  upon  expediency,  which  would  have  insured  their  rejec- 
tion in  an  age  of  strong  religious  convictions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the 
theological  difficulties  respecting  toleration,  are  noticed  in  Coleridge's  Lit. 
Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  312-316 ;  and  in  another  work  {TheFinend,  vol.  i.  p.  73), 
he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  **  that  same  indifference  which  makes 
toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us. "  See  also  Archdeacon  Hare's  Gv-esses  at 
Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Lit,  Hist,  voL  v. 
p.  817 :  "  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared  (at  least 
one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference). " 

**  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofis  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader 
will  be  interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  Capefigne^  Hist,  de  la  Reforme, 
voL  L  pp.  228,  229. 
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the  character  of  the  age.     Disputes  which,  a  century  ago, 
would  ^  have  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now 
regarded  with  indifference  by  the  vast  majority  of  edu- 
cated men.     The  complications  of  modern  society,  and     ^ 
the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which  it  is  divided,    ^ 
have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to  prevent  it    ^ 
from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied  people    ; 
would  deem  of  paramount  importance.     Besides  this,  the    ^ 
accumulations  of  science  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  - 
former  age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  inter-  - 
est,  that  nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to  them 
the  whole  of  their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  themselves  ^ 
with  matters   of  mere   speculative   belief.      The   conse- 
quence is,  that  what   used  to  be  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  is  now  abandoned  to  inferior   ^ 
men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing  the  influence,    ' 
of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works  are  among  the ' , ' 
glories  of  our  early  literature.     These  turbulent  polemics    : 
have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the     ^ 
great  body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  mon- 
astic and  ascetic  religion  which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted 
to  reconstruct.     Tbe  truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these 
things  has  gone  by.    Theological  interests  have  long  ceased 
to  be  supreme ;  and  the  affairs  of  nations  are  no  longer 
regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views.^    In  England, 

"  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great 
European  countries,  says:  ''Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an 
active  element  in  tne  political  or  social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  individuals, 
in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  family  circle ;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power, 
is  taking  its  plaoe  in  the  government  of  the  world. "  Laing'M  Denmark^  1852, 
p.  82.  On  this  natural  tendency  in  regard  to  legislation,  see  Meyer,  Esprit  des 
IfiMitta.  Judiciaires,  voL  i.  p.  267  note  ;  and  a  good  summary  in  StUvdliny 
Oesck  der  thedog,  Wissenschaften.  vol.  it.  pp.  304,  305.  It  is  not  suiprising 
to  fiffd  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  movement  so  subversive  of 
their  own  power.  Compare  Wards  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  40, 
108-111,  388.;  Sewell*s  Christum  Politics,  pp.  276,  277,  279  ;  Palmers  Trea- 
tise on  the  Church,  voL  iL  p.  361.  It  is  thus  that  every  thing  is  tending  to 
confirm  the  remarkable  prediction  of  Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh,  that  '*  church- 

£>wer  (unless  some  revolution,  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  ^ould  replunge 
urope  in  ignorance)  will  oerUiinly  not  survive  the  nineteenth  century.  '* 
Mem,  of  Mackmtosh^  voL  L  p.  67. 
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where  the  inarch  has  been  more  rapid  than  elsewhere, 
this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment we  have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerfiil  thinkers, 
who  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  we 
have  not  produced  a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field 
of  controversial  theology.  For  more  than  a  century,  the 
apathy  on  this  subject  has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has 
been  made  no  addition  of  value  to  that  immense  mass  of 
divinity  which,  among  thinking  men,  is  in  every  successive 
generation  losing  something  of  its  former  interest.^ 

w  €€  rjv^Q  e  (iiviQes*  in  England  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors, 
and  prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled 
in  the  mathematics,  historians,  poor  commentators  npon  Greek  poet&" 
Theodore  Parker's  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writin^s^  1848,  p.  3<>2.  At  p.  33, 
the  same  high  authority  says  :  "  But,  within  the  present  century,  what  has 
been  written  in  the  Engliui  tongue,  in  any  department  of  theological  scho- 
larship, which  is  of  value  and  makes  a  mark  on  the  age  ?  The  Bridgewa- 
ter  Treatises,  and  the  new  edition  of  Pei^,— we  blush  to  confess  it, — are 
the  best  things."  Sir  William  HamUton  (Discussions  on  Philosophy^  1852^ 
p.  699)  notices  the  decline  of  *'  British  theology,''  though  he  appears  igno* 
rant  of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  {Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churchy 
p.  405)  remarks,  that  **  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  moum, 
at  the  decline  and  faU  of  dogmatic  theology. ''  See  also  Lord  Jeffreys  Esmys^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  337 :  *^  Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divines. 
.  .  .  The  days  of  the  Gudworths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are 
long  gone  by.'*  Dr.  Parr  was  the  only  English  theologian  since  Warburton 
who  possessed  sufficient  learning  to  retrieve  this  position ;  but  he  always 
refused  to  do  so,  being,  unconsciously  to  himself,  held  back  by  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop  Magee,  in  1823:  ''As 
to  myself,  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part  in  polemical 
theology."  Parr's  Worksy  voL  vii.  p.  11. 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly 
any  one  has  carefully  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular 
purposes.  The  first  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  custom  of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  aban- 
doned. Burnet' 9  Own  Timey  vol.  i.  pp.  329,  330:  Orme' s  Life  of  Owen,  ji.  184. 
After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt ;  and  the  Be  v.  mr,  Dowlin^  {Study 
o/Ecclesiast,  History y  p.  195)  asserts,  tnat  '*  Waterland,  who  died  m  1740, 
was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars.**  To  this  I  may  add,  that,  nine 
years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay  of  profes- 
sional learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  (Houcester,  so  much, 
that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  *'any  thingr  makes  a  divine 
among  our  parsons.**  See  his  Letter,  written  in  1749,  in  NtmoWs  Illustrations 
of  LU.  Hiai,  vol.  ii.  p.  173 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the 
demr  of  their  ancient  studies,  see  Jones's  Memoirs  of  Home,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wichy  pp.  68,  184 ;  and  the  compkint  of  Br.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  Nichols's 
Lit,  Anec,  vol.  iL  p.  130.  Since  then,  attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford 
to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts,  being  opposed  by  the  general 
march  of  affairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  futile.    Indeed,  so  manifest  is  the 
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These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which 
must  be  disceiiied  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by 
the  prejudices  of  an  imperfect  education.  An  immense 
majority  of  the  clergy, — some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but 
the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from  conscientious  motives, — 
are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  that  scepticism  which 
is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter.^  It  is 
time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken,  men 
should  see  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.  That 
by  which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate 
step  which  leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The 
higher  order  of  minds  have  passed  through  this  stage,  and 
are  approaching  what  is  probably  the  ultimate  form  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  human  race.  But  the  people  at 
large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are  commonly  called 
educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  that  earlier  epoch  in 
which  scepticism^  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  mind.     So 

inferiority  of  these  recent  efforts,  that  one  of  the  most  active  caltivators  in 
that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own  party  has 
effected  nothing ;  and  he  even-asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that  "  it  ib  me- 
lancholy to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  onl^r,  English  writer  who  has 
any  claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel  Gibbon." 
Newman  an  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  5. 

**  As  some  writers  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  know 
ledge,  seek  to  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of 
scepticism  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attested  by  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence,  as  wiU  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the  fol- 
lowing authorities  :  Whatdy's  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  p.  87  ;  Kay^s  So- 
cial (Audition  of  the  People,  vol.  ii.  p.  506 ;  Tocqtteville,  ae  la  DSmocratie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  72  ;  J.  JI,  Newman  on  Development,  pp.  2^,  29 ;  F,  W.  Newman's 
Nattmu  History  of  the  Soul,  p.  197 ;  Parrs  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  voL  iii.  pp.  688, 
689 ;  Fdkin^s  Moral  Statistics,  in  Journal  of  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  541 ;  Wat- 
son's Observations  on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  155, 194j  Matter,  tiist.  du  Onos- 
ticisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  485 ;  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  (Mwrch,  pp.  266,  267, 404 ; 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iii.  p.  509 ;  Priestley's 
Memoirs,  voL  i.  pp.  127,  128,  446,  vol.  ii.  p.  751  ;  Cappes  Memoirs,  p.  367; 
Nichols's  lAt.  Anec.  of  Eighteenth  Century,  vol,  iv.  p.  671,  vol.  viii.  p.  473; 
Nichols  s  lUust,  of  Lit,  Hist,  vol.  v.  p.  640 ;  Comhe's  Notes  on  the  Unitea  States, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  171, 172,  183. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  who  will  misunderstand  this  expression ;  and  that  there  is  another 
class,  who,  without  misunderstanding  it,  wiU  intentionally  misrepresent  its 
meaning.  Hence,  it  may  be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey 
by  the  word  "  scepticism.*'  By  scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief; 
so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  difficulty 
of  proving  assertions ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  increased  application, 
and  an  increased  dLffusion^  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  laws  of  evi- 
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far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited  by 
this  rapidly-increa«dng  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  pain- 
ful to  some,  is  salutary  to  all;  because  by  it  alone  can 
reUgious  bigotry  be  eflFectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  suflFering  must  first  intervene.*^  If  one  age  believes 
too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction  that  another  age 
should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very  laws  of  its 
progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism  and 
of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of 
national  decline  and  national  shame;  but  which  are  only 
as  the  fire  by  which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it 
can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply  the 
imagery  of  the  great  allegorist,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

dence.  This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  judgment  has,  in  every 
department  of  thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminary  to  all  the  intellec- 
tual revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it, 
there  could  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physics,  it  is  the 
necessary  precursor  of  science  ;  in  politics,  of  liberty  ;  in  theology,  of  tole- 
ration. These  are  the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism ;  it  is,  therefore, 
clear,  that  in  reli^on  the  sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism 
and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  both  extremes,  becauise  he  sees  that  both  are  in- 
capable of  proof. 

'  **  What  a  learned  historian  has  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of 
Socrates  produced  on  a  very  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state 
through  which  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing :  **  The  Socratic  dia- 
lectics, clearing  away  from  the  mind  its  mist  of  uncled  knowledge,  and 
laving  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate  effect,  like  the  touch 
of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-created  consciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike 
unexpected,  painful,  and  humiliating, — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort, 
yet  combinea  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never  be- 
fore experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  never  com- 
mence until  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  fidse 
knowledge,  was  considered  bv  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  pre- 
cursor, but  as  the  indispensable  condition,  of  future  progress.*'  Qrotes  UUt, 
of  Greece^  vol.  viii.  pp.  614, 615,  8vo,  1851.  Compare  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunftf  in  Kant*s  Werhey  vol.  ii.  pp.  572,  577  :  "  So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  ein 
Ruheplatz  fiir  die  menschliche  Yemunft,  da  sie  sich  uber  ihre  dogmatische 
Wanderung  besinnen  und  den  Entwurf  von  der  Gegend  machen  kann,  wo 
sie  sich  befindet,  um  ihren  Weg  femerhin  mit  mehrerer  Sicherheit  w&hlen 

zu  kdouen,  aber  nicht  ein  Wohnplatz  zum  bestandigen  Aufenthalte 

So  ist  das  skeptische  Yerfahren  zwar  an  nch  selbst  fiir  die  Yemunftfragen 
nicht  befriedigend,  aber  doch  voriibend,  um  ihre  Yorsichtigkeit  zu  erwecken 
und  auf  griindliche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ihren  rechtmSssigen  Besitzen 
siohem  kSonen." 
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poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  accumulated  super- 
stitions, should  struggle  through  the  Slough  of  Despond 
and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glorious 
city,  gUttering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the 
first  sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his 
fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
double  movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued 
to  advance;  though  its  progress  was  constantly  checked 
by  the  two  successors  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  every  thing  re- 
versed the  enlightened  policy  of  the  great  queen.  These 
princes  exhausted  their  strength  in  struggling  against  the 
tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to  understand ;  but, 
happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench  had 
reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further 
aided  by  the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half 
a  century,  divided  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  EHza- 
beth,  the  great  contest  had  been  between  the  church  and 
its  opponents;  between  those  who  were  orthodox,  and 
those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in  politics. 
It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas ;  but  it 
was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favoured  the  crown,  and 
those  who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men, 
thus  fixed  upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected 
those  inferior  pursuits  that  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
their  fathers.^   When,  at  length,  public  affairs  had  reached 

^  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  this  change,  says  {Lectures  on  Mo- 
dem History^  p.  232),  *'  What  strikes  us  predominantly,  is,  that  what,  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  was  a  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  poli- 
tical contest  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament."  The  ordinary  com- 
pilers, such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  {HiM.  cf  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  51),  and  others,  have 
entirely  misrepresented  this  movement ;  an  error  the  more  singular,  because 
the  eminently-political  character  of  the  struggle  was  reconiized  by  several 
contemporaries.     Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  game  he 


that  the  Puritans  were  more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  to  the  church: 
'*  do  not  so  fiEir  differ  from  us  in  points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form 
of  policy  and  parity ;  being  ever  discontented  with  the  present  government, 
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their  crisis,  the  hard  fate  of  the  king,  which  eventually 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne,  was  most  injurious 
to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution  of 
Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  ex- 
cited the  sympathies  of  the  people ;  and  by  thus  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  royalists,  hastened  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.^  But  the  mere  name  of  that  great 
party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  suggestive  of  the 
change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking  place 
in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves 
Independents;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat 
back  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  un- 
bounded contempt  for  all  those  rites  and  dogmas  which 
the  clergy  had,  during  many  centuries,  continued  to . 
amass.**^    True  it  is,  that  the  Independents  did  not  always 

and  impatient  to  suffer  any  Buperiority ;  which  maketh  their  sects  insuffer- 
able in  any  well-governed  commonwealth.''  J^^eechof  James  I.,  iu  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  982.  See  also  the  observations  ascribed  to  t>e  Foe,  in  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  ix.  p.  572 :  "  The  king  and  parliament  feU  out  about  matters  of  civil 
right;  .  .  .  the  first  difference  between  the  king  and  the  English  parlia- 
ment did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property." 

«  See  ClarendorCs  Hist,  of  the  Jtebellum^  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his 
Memoirs,  observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  strengthen^  by  "  what 
had  passed  in  the  last  reign."  Templets  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  M,  Lamartine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol.  v.  pp.  86-7  :  **  Sa  mort,  au  oontraire,  ali^nait  de  la 
cause  fran9aise  cette  partie  immense  des  populations  qui  ne  juge  les  6v^ne- 
ments  humains  que  par  le  coeur.  La  nature  humaine  est  path6tique ;  la 
r^publique  Toublm,  elle  donna  k  la  royaut6  quelque  chose  du  mart3rre,  k  la 
liberty  quelque  chose  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  prepara  ainsi  une  reaction 
centre  la  cause  r6publicaine,  et  mit  du  cdt4  de  la  royaut6  la  sensibility,  Tin- 
t6r6t,  les  larmes  d'une  partie  des  peuples." 

**  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the 
pretensions  of  "the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ments. See  the  remarkable  details  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-463 ;  see 
also  p.  1305.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Independents  were  the  first 
sect  which,  when  possessed  of  power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Orme*s 
Life  of  Owen,  pp.  63  75,  102-111 ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  542 ;   WaUxr^s 


fist,  of  Independency^  part  ii.  pp.  50,  167,  part  iii.  p.  22 ;  ClarendotCs  Hist. 
of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  ascribe  great  merit  to  Jeremy 
Taylor  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  {Heber's  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  xxvii. ;  and 
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push  to  their  foil  extent  the  consequences  of  their  own 
doctrines.*^  Still,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those 
doctrines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
state.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the 
Puritans  were  more  fanatical  than  superstitious.^  They 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  real  principles  of  government,  as 
to  direct  penal  laws  against  private  vices ;  and  to  suppose 
that  immorality  could  be  stemmed  by  legislation.^^  But, 
notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they  always  resisted 
the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 

Parr  a  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  417);  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  he  wrote  the 
famous  Liberty  of  Prophesying  ^  his  enemies  were  in  power;  so  that  he  was 
pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  Eugland 
again  obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he 
had  made  in  the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge (Lit,  Remains^  vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor, 
expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  dereliction  :  see  uso  a  recently  published 
Lkter  to  Percy  Bishop  of  Dromorey  in  NichoWs  lUustrations  of  Lit,  History , 
vol.  vii.  p.  464. 

**  However,  Bishop  Short  {History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pp. 
452, 458)  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to 
the  church  was  not  theological,  but  political.  The  same  remark  is  made  by 
Bishop  Kennet.  Note  in  Burtons  Diary ^  vol.  ii.  p.  479.  See  also  Vaughan^s 
Oromioell,  vol.  i.  p.  xcvii. ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this 
great  man,  see  Hmlam's  Const,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  and  the  evidence  in 
Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  37-47.  But  the  most  distinct  re- 
cognition of  the  principle,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Cromwdt  to  Major-Oeneral  Craw- 
ford, recently  printed  in  CariyWs  Cromwdly  vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202,  8vo,  1846. 
In  it  CromweU  writes,  "  Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no 
notice  of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  faithMly  to  serve  it, — that  sa- 
tisfies." See  additional  proof  in  Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  249. 

**  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not 
take  this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  so  large  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of 
this  work,  in  which  the  history  of  England  will  be  specially  tr€»ted.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  may  mention,  that  the  distinction  between  fanaticism  and  su- 
perstition is  clearly  indicated,  but  not  analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  his  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,  p.  49. 
This  should  be  compared  with  Hum^s  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81-89, 
Edinb.  1626,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and  superstition ;  a  dif- 
ference which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood,  by  Mac- 
laine,  in  his  Addition*  to  Mosheim^s  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

*•  Compare  Barringion^s  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  143,  with  Bur- 
ton's Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Cromwdly  vol  i.  pp.  xcviii.  145,  392,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  35,  229.  In  1650,  a  second  conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his 
friends  found  this  law  rather  inconvenient ;  so  it  was  repealed.  See  Blaxk- 
stone's  Commefitaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 
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too  hastily  effected,  must  hare  produced  many  beneficial 
results.  When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were 
accomplished,  was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of 
events  still  continued  to  tend  in  the  same  direction.    After 

ft 

the  Restoration,  the  church,  though  reinstated  in  her  an- 
cient pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her  ancient  power .^  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity,  rather  than  from 
reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and  treated 
questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philoso- 
phic indifference."®  The  courtiers  followed  his  example, 
and  thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were 
such  as  must  be  fitmiliar  even  to  the  most  superficial  read- 
ers of  English  literature.  That  grave  and  measured  scep- 
ticism, by  which  the  Independents  had  been  characterized, 
lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  transplanted  into  the 
ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  by  whom  the 
king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of 
suspense ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by 
the  blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infi- 
delity. With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who 
were  most  favoured  by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of 
their  ribald  spirit,  in  mocking  a  religion,  of  the'  nature  of 
which  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.  These  impious  buf- 
fooneries would,  by  themselves,  have  left  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  age ;  but  they  deserve  attention,  because 
they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  representatives  of 

^  See  Life  of  Ken^  hy  a  Layman^  edit.  1854,  yol.  i.  p.  51.  At  p.  129,  the 
same  writer  says,  with  sorrow,  *'  The  church  reooTered  much  of  her  tem- 
poral possessions,  but  not  her  spiritual  rule. "  The  power  of  the  bishops  was 
abridged  "by  the  destruction  of  the  court  of  high-commission."  Short* t 
Hist*  of  the  Church  of  Englaruly  p.  595.  See  also,  on  the  diminished  influ- 
ence of  the  church-of-£ngland  clergy  after  the  Restoration,  Southey*i  Life 
of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279 ;  and  WatsofCt  Observaticm  oh  the  Life  of  Wes- 
ley, pp.  129-131. 

^  Buckiuffham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  ao- 

2uainted  with  Charles  II.,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare 
fingard's  Hist,  of  Engl,  vol.  viii.  p.  121  ,yr\th  Harris^  Lives  of  the  StuartSy 
vol.  V.  p.  55.  His  subsequent  conversion  to  Catholicism  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  the  increased  devotion  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
ufe.  In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the  natural  refuge  of  a  worn-out  and 
discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  lowest 
and  most  grovelling  pleasures. 
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a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
oflFspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  re- 
volt against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  emi- 
nent Englishmen  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
this  which  caused  Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philo- 
sophy, and  an  Unitarian  in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which 
made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which  forced  Milton  to  be  the 
great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which  not  only  turned 
the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism  the  Pa- 
radise Lost.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  after- 
wards carried  into  politics  by  Cromwell ;  and  which,  during 
that  very  generation,  was  enforced  in  theology  by  Chilling- 
worth,  Owen,  and  Hales;  in  metaphysics  by  Hobbes  and 
Glanvil ;  and  in  the  theory  of  government  by  Harrington, 
Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The .  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now 
making  towards  shaking  oflF  ancient  superstitions,^  was 

^  One  of  the  most  ourious  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  old  notions  respecting  witchcraft  This  important  revolution 
in  our  opinions  was  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned, 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  :  that  is  to  sav,  in  1660,  the 
majority  of  educated  men  still  believed  in  witchcraft ;  while  in  1688,  the 
majority  disbelieved  it  In  1665,  the  old  orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief- 
Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for  witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury : 
^*  That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all ;  for, 
first,  the  Scriptures  have  itffirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all 
nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of 
their  confidence  of  such  a  crime."  Campbdrs  Lives  of  the  Chief-Justices,  vol.  i. 
pp.  565,  566.  This  reasoning  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ; 
Dut  the  change  in  public  opinion  began  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after 
this  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  Chief-Baron,  such  scenes  became  gradually 
rarer ;  though  Lord  Campbell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  563)  that  this 
was  '*  the  last  capital  conviction  in  England  for  the  cnme  of  bewitching.'* 
So  far  from  this,  three  persons  were  executed  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft  in 
1682.  See  Hutchinson^ s  Historical  Esmy  concerning  Witchcraft,  1720,  pp.  66, 
57.  Hutchinson  says :  *'  I  suppose  these  are  the  last  three  that  have  been 
hanged  in  England."  If,  however,  one  may  rely  upon  a  statement  made  by 
Pr.  rarr,  two  witches  were  hung  at  Northampton  in  1705  ;  and  in  "1712, 
five  other  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  tne  same  place."  Farr*s  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  182,  8vo,  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  prove,  from  the  literature  of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  witches  had  become  almost  universal  among  educated  men ;  though  the 
old  superstition  was  still  defended  on  the  judgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit. 
As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare  CuawortKs  IntdUct.  Syst,  vol.  iii. 
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still  further  aided  by  the  extraordinary  zeaJ  displayed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences.  This,  like  all 
great  social  movements,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  events 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly  cause,  and  partly 
eflFect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age.  The  scep- 
ticism of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied  with 
those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
supported authority;  and  this  gave  i-ise  to  a  desire  to 
ascertain  how  far  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  re- 
futed by  the  real  condition  of  things.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time.  While  the  Civil 
War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  pubhshed  his  cele- 
brated work,  called  Inqniries  into  Vulvar  and  Common 
Errors?^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit 
of  anticipating  some  of  those  results  which  more  modern 
inquirers  have  obtained  ;^^  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever 
made  in  England  upon  those  superstitious  fancies  which 
were  then  prevalent  respecting  the  external  world.  And 
what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that  while  the 

pp.  345,  348 ;  Vermn  C<yrre$pond.  voL  il  pp.  302,  303  ;  BurVs  Letters  from 
the  North  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221  ;  WesUt/^s  Journals,  pp.  602,  713. 
Wesley,  who  had  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together,  says : 
'*  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  ap- 
paritions as  mere  old  wives'  fcibles.    I  am  sorry  for  it The  giving  up 

witchcraft  is,  in  effect,  giving  up  the  Bible But  I  cannot  give  up,  to 

all  the  Deists  in  Great  Britain,  tne  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the 
credit  of  all  history,  sacred  and  pro&ne.*' 

However,  all  was  in  vain.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief ;  and 
in  1736,  a  generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws 
against  witchcraft  were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced 
from  the  English  statute-book.  See  Barriv^ton  on  the  Statutes^  p.  407 ;  Note 
in  Burton* 8  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  26  ;  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned 
80  late  as  1781.    Ticknor^s  Hist,  of  SpanisjAit&rature,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

**  The  first  edition  was  published  in  l^H:  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
voL  ii.  p.  163. 

"  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkin's  edition  of  Brown^s  Works,  Lond.  1836, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  360,  361. 
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learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself,  the 
scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  popular  belief 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied 
by  a  superstitious  prince ;  when  the  Church  of  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men 
were  incessantly  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, — 
this  same  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wrote  his  Religio  Medici,^ 
in  which  we  find  all  the  qualities  of  his  later  work,  except 
the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in  the  Religio  Medici,  there  is 
shown  a  credulity  that  must  have  secured  the  sympathy 
of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant.  Of  all  the 
prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  ;^  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels  ;^^  and  in 
palmistry.^  He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality 
of  witches,  but  he  says  that  those  who  deny  their  exist- 
ence are  not  merely  infidels,  but  atheists.^^  He  carefully 
tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity,  not  from  his  birth, 
but  from  his  baptism ;  for  before  he  was  baptized,  h6  could 
not  be  said  to  exist.^®  To  these  touches  of  wisdom,  he 
moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposition 
is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it;  but  that 
when  a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very 
account  prepared  to  believe  iL^^ 

"  The  precise  date  is  unknown  %  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was 
written  "between  the  years  1633  and  1635."  Preface  to  Kdigio  Medici^  in 
Browne's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  iv* 

"  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  68. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii  p.  47. 

*•  Or,  as  he  calls  it,. "chiromancy."  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  89. 

w  «  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are 
witches.  They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  denv  them,  but  spirits;  and 
&re  obliquely,  and  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists." 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

*•  "  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  64. 

*•  Bdigio  Medici,  sec.  ix.  in  Browne's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14  :  unfor- 
tunately too  long  to  extract.  This  is  the  '*  credo  quia  impossibile  est,"  ori- 
S'nally  one  of  Tertuilian^s  absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of 
)rd8  by  the  Buke  of  Argyle  as  "  the  ancient  religious  maxim."  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  sarcastic  remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  xviiL  Locke's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
in  the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the 
world.  But  in  his  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors,  there  is 
displayed  a  spirit  so  entirely  diflFerent,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  most  decisive  evidence,  we  could  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  same  man.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  during  the  twelve  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast  social  and  in- 
tellectual revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the  church 
and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  corre- 
spondence, and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how 
impossible  it  was,  even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape 
the  eflFects  of  the  general  intoxication.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Browne,  who  certainly  was  inferior  to  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  should  have  been  affected  by  a  movement 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  uninfluenced  by 
that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been  arbitrarily 
repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  reaction 
soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  attempted 
to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the 
two  works  becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very 
important.  In  this,  his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more 
about  believing  things  because  they  are  impossible;  but 
we  are  told  of  "  the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,  experience 
and  solid  reason."^  We  are  also  reminded  that  one  main 
cause  of  error  is  "adherence  unto  authority  ;"^^  that  an- 
other is,  "  neglect  of  inquiry  ;"^^  and,  strange  to  say,  that 
a  third  is  "  credulity.'^     AH  this  was  not  very  consistent 

p.  271.  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sentence  which  supplied  Celsus 
with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fathers.  Neander^s  Hi$t.  of  the 
Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 

••  Inquiries  into  Vulvar  and  Common  Errors,  book  iii.  chap,  xxviii.  in 
Browne's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

•»  Ibid,  book  L  chap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

«  **  A  supinity,  or  neglect  of  inquiry."    Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  v.  voL  ii. 

p.  211. 

«*  **  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men/*  Book  i. 

chap.  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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With  the  old  theological  spirit;  and  we  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of 
the  innumerable  blunders  of  the  Fathers,^  but,  after  speak- 
ing of  errors  in  general,  curtly  adds :  "  Many  others  there 
are,  which  we  resign  unto  divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve 
not  controversy/'^ 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad 
measure  of  the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every 
branch  of  practical  and  speculative  life.  After  the  death 
of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  was 
certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  compared  vnth  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below  Newton,  though, 
of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original  thinker.^ 
With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge,  we  are  not 
immediately  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the 
relation  between  col6ur  and  heat;^^  and  by  this  means, 
not  only  ascertained  some  very  important  facts,  but  laid 
a  foundation  for  that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics, 
which,  though  not  yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for 
some  great  philosopher  to  strike  out  a  generahzation  large 
enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus  fuse  the  two  sciences  into 
a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle,  more  than  to  any 
other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of  hydrostatics, 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it.^  He  is  the 
original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 
able results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies 

••  See  two  amusing  instanoes  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  438. 

•*  Vulvar  and  Common  Errors,  book  viL  chap.  xL  in  Browne's  Works^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  326. 

••  Monk  {Id/e  of  BerUleyy  vol.  i.  p.  37)  says,  that  Boyle's  discoveries 
"  have  placed  his  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Newton  ;'*  and  this, 
I  beUeve,  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  Newton. 

^  Compare  Powdl  on  Radiant  Heat  (Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  i.),  p.  287,  with 
Lloyd's  Rtj>ort  on  Physical  Optics,  1834,  p.  338.  For  the  remarks  on  colours, 
see  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-40  ;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments, 
pp.  41-80 ;  and  a  slight  notice  in  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  i.  pp.  155, 
156,  236.  It  is,  I  think,  not  generally  known,  that  Power  is  said;  to  be 
indebted  to  Boyle  for  originating  some  of  his  experiments  on  colours.  See 
a  letter  from  Booke,  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  533. 

••  Dr.  WheweU  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  266)  well  observes,  that  Boyle 
and  Pascal  are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Coper- 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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as  its  density  .^^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up 
those  chemical  inquiries,  which  went  on  accumulating 
until,  a  century  later,  they  supplied  the  means  by  which 
Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries  fixed  the  real  basis  of 
chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time  to  take  its 
proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  world.''^^ 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness 
of  Man,  and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  civilization,  will  be  traced  in  another 
part  of  this  work ;  but  what  I  now  wish  to  observe,  is 
the  way  in  which  such  investigations  harmonized  with  the 
movement  I  am  attempting  to  describe.  In  the  whole  of 
his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly  insists  upon  two 
fundamental  principles :  namely,  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 

nicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle,  as  the  founder 
of  hydrostatics,  Thomsons  HUt.  of  the  RoycH  Society ^  pp.  397,  398  j  and  his 
Hist,  of  Chemistry^  voL  L  p.  2()4. 

••  This  was  discovered  by  Boyle  about  1650,  and  confirmed  by  Mariotte 
in  1676.  See  WhewdVs  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  voL  ii.  pp.  657,  588 ; 
Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  215  ;  Turner  s  Chemistry ,  vol.  i.  pp.  41, 
200 ;  Brande^s  Vhemistrtf,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  This  law  has  been  empirically  veri- 
fied by  the  French  Institute,  and  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of 
twenty  seven  atmospheres.  See  ChaUis  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Fluids^ 
in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc,  p.  226;  and  Herschd's  Nat.  PhUos.  p.  231. 
Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  discovery 
is  rather  unfeirly  caUed  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ;  while  foreign  writers, 
refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether,  and  term  it 
the  law  of  Mariotte  I  See.  for  instance,  Liehig^s  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  126 ; 
Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  viii.  p.  122 ;  Kaemt^s  Meteorology,  p.  236 ;  Comte, 
Philos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  pp.  583,  645,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  615  ;  PouUtet,  ElSmens  de 
Physique,  voL  i.  p.  339,  voL  il  pp.  58,  183. 

'•  **L*un  des  cr^ateurs  de  la  physique  exp^rimentale,  Tillustre  Robert 
Boyle,  avait  aussi  reconnu,  d^  le  milieu  du  dix-septi^me  si^le,  une  graude 
pa*  tie  des  faits  qui  servent  auiourd'hui  de  base  "k  cette  chimie  nouvelle.*' 
Cuvier,  Progr^  aes  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  "aussi"  refers  to  Rey*  See 
also  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences  NaturdUs,  part  ii.  pp.  322, 346-349.  A  still  more 
recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  "  stood,  in  fact,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
pneumatic  chemistry  of  Priestley ;  he  had  in  his  hand  the  key  to  the  great 
discovery  of  Lavoisier."  Johnston  on  Dimorphous  Bodies,  in  Reports  of  Brit. 
Assoc.  voL  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie 
Anatomioue,  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  576, 577,  579,  vol.  ii.  p.  24 ;  and  Sprengd^ 
Hist,  de  la  Midecine^  vol.  iv.  p.  177, 
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down.^  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method ; 
they  are  the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and 
they  are  also  the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every 
man  who,  daring  the  last  two  centuries,  has  added  any 
thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  First 
to  doubt,^^  then  to  inquire,  and  then  to  discover,  has  been 
the  process  universally  followed  by  our  great  teachers. 
So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that  though  he  was  an 
eminently  religious  man,^^  he  gave  to  the  most  popular  of 
his  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Sceptical  Chemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  con- 
cerning the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  they  should  advance  far  in  the  career  which 
lay  before  them.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this 
remarkable  work,  in  which  such  havoc  was  made  with  old 
notions,  was  published  in  1661,^*  the  year  after  the  acces- 

"  This  disregard  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be 
quoted.  I  will  select  one,  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  characteristic.  In  his  Free  Imntiry  into  the  vulgarly  received 
Notion  of  Nature,  he  says  {BoyWa  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  369),  "  Jfor  I  am  wont 
to  judge  of  opinions  as  of  coins :  I  consider  much  less,  in  any  one  that  I  am 
to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it  is  made  of.  It  is 
indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or  a^es  since, 
or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint."  In  other  places  he  spea^  of  the 
'*  schoolmen"  and  "  gownmen^'  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that 
expressed  by  Locke  himself. 

"  In  his  Cotmderatio^is  touching  Experimental  Essays,  he  says  {Boyle's 
Works,  voL  i.  p.  197),  "  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  al- 
most every  one  of  the  following  essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use 
so  often  verhapsj  it  seems,  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  other  expressions  as 
argue  a  aiffidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinions  I  incline  to,"  <fec.  Indeed, 
this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus,  his  Essay  on  Crystals,  which,  consi- 
dering the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  production,  is  entitled 
"  Doubts  and  Experiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of  Salts."  Works, 
voL  il  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason  that  M.  Humboldt  terms 
him  "  the  cautious  and  doubting  Robert  Boyle."  HumbddCs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  730. 

^  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  Burnetts  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters, edit.  Jebb,  1833,  pp.  351-360;  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i. 
pp.  32,  33 ;  WheweLVs  Briagevfoter  Treatise,  p.  273.  fife  made  several  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  the  scientific  method  with  the  defence  of  established 
religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best  instances  of  this,  in  Boyle's  Works, 
vol.  V.  pp.  38,  39. 

"  Tne  Sceptical  Chemist  is  in  Boyl^s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-371.  It  went 
through  two  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book 
of  that  kind.  Boyl^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  346.  I 
find,  from  a  letter  written  in  1696  (Fairfax  Correspondence,  voL  iv.  p.  344), 
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sion  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  spread  of  incredu- 
lity was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only  among 
th«  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank 
of  society,  it  assumed  an  offensiye  and  degenerate  form. 
But  the  movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common 
energy,  which,  in  so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  the  palace,  and  ezcite  the  minds  of  the 
courtiers ;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race,  who  from  the  frivolity  of 
their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  predisposed 
to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe  whatever  the  wis- 
dom of  their  fathers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every 
thing  marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old 
notions  to  new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle 
was  prosecuting  his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the 
Royal  Society,  which  was  formed  with  the  avowed  object 
of  increasing  knowledge  by  direct  experiment.'^^  And 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  charter  now  first 
granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares  that  its  ob- 
ject is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  is  supernatural.''^ 

tliat  Bojle's  works  were  then  becoming  scarcei  and  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention of  reprinting  the  whole  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  Sceptical  CTiemist, 
it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Monconys,  a  French  tra- 
Teller,  who  visited  London  in  1663,  and  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to 
be  bought  for  four  shillings,  "  pour  quatro  chelins."  Voyages  de  Monconys^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1695 ;  a  book  containing  some  very  curious  facts  re- 
specting London  in  the  roign  of  Charles  IL  ;  but,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quotedby  any  English  historian.  In  Sprengd*s  HiU,  de  la  Jfidecine,  vol.  v. 
pp.  78-9,  there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  in  the  Sceptical  Chemist^ 
respecting  which  Sprengel  says,  '^  Ce  fut  cepeudant  aussi  en  Angleterre  que 
s'eleverent  les  premiers  doutes  sur  Texactitude  des  explications  chimiques.  *' 

"  "  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  obiects 
of  their  attention  were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  physical  sciences,  how- 
ever, or  those  which  are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objects ; 
and  experiment  was  the  method  which  they  professed  to  follow  in  accom- 
plishing their  purpose."  ThorMon^a  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society ,  p.  6.  When  the 
society  was  first  mstituted,  experiments  were  so  unusual,  that  there  waa  a 
difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  in  London.  See  a  curious  pass- 
age in  Weld's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society y  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

'•  l>r.  Paris  {Life  of  Sir  U.  Davy^  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  savs,  «  The  charter 
of  the  Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  science.  This  epithet  natural  was  originally  intended  to  implv  ti 
meaning,  of  which  very  few  persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.    At  the  period  of 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust 
these  things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of 
antiquity,  who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are 
unable  either  to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future. 
These  great  obstructors  of  mankind  played,  in  the  seven-  ^ 
teenth  century,  the  same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own 
day,  rejecting  every  novelty,  and  therefore  opposing  every 
improvement.  The  angry  contest  which  arose  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed  against  the 
Royal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the  idea  of 
progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion 
I  shall  I'elate  them  at  considerable  length.  At  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely 
defeated ;  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  their 
opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by  such  aid  as- the 
court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth,  so  rapid, 
as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members  even 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they 
had  been  bred.  But  these  were  exceptional  casfes,  and, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  antagonism  between  physical  science  and 
the  theological  spirit  was  such  as  to  induce  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  themselves  against  the  sci- 
ence, and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  adopted  this  course. 
That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which  they  wished 
to  check,  was  not  only  oflFensive  to  their  prejudices,  but 
it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.     For  in  the  first 

the  eitablishment  of  the  sooietj,  the  arts  of  witchoraf t  and  divination  were 
very  extensivelj  encouraged ;  and  the  word  mcz^imvz^  was  therefore  introduced 
in  contradistinction  to  supernatural. "  The  charters  granted  by  Charles  II. 
are  printedin  WdcTs  History  of  the  Royal  aociety.  vol.ii.  pp.  4SI  521.  Evelyn 
Cpicuy,  13  Au^,  1662,  vol.  iL  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  olsject  of  the  Royal 
boeiety  was  "  natural  knowledge."  See  elsoA^Arey's  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii. 
p.  358 ;  PuUeney's  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97, 98  ;  and  on  the  distinc- 
tion tiius  established  in  the  popular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural, 
compare  BoyUs  Wbrks^  vol.  ii.  p.  455,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288^  359. 
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place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught 
men  to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  clergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to 
supply.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made 
to  physical  knowledge  opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and 
thus  tended  still  fiirther  to  divert  attention  from  eccle- 
siastical topics.  Both  these  effects  would  of  course  be 
limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  scientific  inquiries  :  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have  been 
extended  over  a  far  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called 
their  secondary  influence ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  ope- 
rated is  well  worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance 
with  it  will  go  far  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked 
opposition  which  has  always  existed  between  superstition 
and  knowledge* 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  phy- 
sical laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  it  is  surrounded.^  But  so  soon  as  natural 
science  begins  to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the 
elements  of  a  great  change.  Each  successive  discovery, 
by  ascertaining  the  law  that  governs  certain  events,  de- 
prives them  of  that  apparent  mystery  in  which  they  were 
formerly  involved  J*     The  love  of  the  marvellous  becomes 

^  The  speculatiye  view  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illustrated  in 
the  most  comprehensive  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  Philowphie 
Positive  ;  and  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human 
mind  are  confirmed  by  every  thing  we  know  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  they 
are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  decisively  proved,  by  the  history  of  physictd 
science.  In  addition  to  the  &cts  he  has  adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the 
history  of  geology  supplies  evidence  analogous  to  that  which  he  has  collected 
from  other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  supernatural  causation 
may  be  seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Combe.  He  says,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  countir  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  un- 
healthy, '*  that  every  spring  the  fEirmers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with 
fever  and  ague."  As  Ions  as  the  cause  of  this  was  unknown,  *'  these  visi- 
tations were  believed  to  oe  sent  by  Providence ;"  but  after  a  time  the  land 
was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants  perceived  that  what 
they  had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  natural,  and  that  the 
cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  Combt^B 
Constitution  of  Man,  Edinb.  1847,  p.  156. 

^  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  aU  lessen  the  real 
mystery.    But  this  does  not  afifect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as 
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proportionably  diminished  ;  and  when  any  science  has 
made  such*  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is  clear 
that  the  whole  of  those  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 

0 

the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the 
authority  of  natural  powersJ^  The  business  of  physical 
philosophy  is,  to  explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view 
to  their  prediction  ;  and  every  successful  prediction  which 
is  recognized  by  the  people,  causes  a  disruption  of  one  of 
those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bind  the  imagination  to  the 
occult  and  invisible  world.  Hence  it  is  that,  supposing 
other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation  must  al- 
ways bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  phy- 
sical knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by 
the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare 
the  different  classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 

the  people  at  large  never  enter  into  such  suhtleties  as  the  difference  be- 
tween I^w  and  Cause ;  a  difference,  indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it 
is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  scientific  books.  All  that  the  people  know  is, 
that  events  which  they  once  believed  to  be  directly  controlled  b^  the  Deity, 
and  modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretold  by  the  human  mind,  but  are 
altered  by  human  interference.  The  attempts  which  Paley  and  others  have 
made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are  evidently 
futile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  problem ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theologians,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Kewman  truly  says, 
^  A  Qod  uncaused  and  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incompre- 
hensible as  a  world  uncaused  and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not 
reject  the  latter  theory  as  incomprehensible  ;  for  so  is  every  other  possible 
theory."  Newman's  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  1849,  p.  36.  The  truth  of 
this  conclusion  is  imintentionally  confirmed  by  the  defence  of  the  old  me- 
thod, which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Brichewater  Treatise,  pp.  262-5; 
because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  remr  to  men  who,  from  their 
vast  powers,  were  most  likely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion 
which  is  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the 
deepest  thinker  of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments 
drawn  from  the  external  world  could  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause. 
See,  among  other  passages,  two  particularly  remarkable  in  Kritik  dtr  reinen 
Vemunfty  KanVs  Werke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  478, 481,  on  "  der  physikotheologische 
Beweis." 

'*  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennais :  "  Pourquoi  les  corps  g^- 
vitent-ils  les  uns  vers  les  autres  ?  Parceque  Dieu  Ta  voulu,  disaient  les 
anciens.  Parceque  les  corps  s'attirent,  dit  la  science.''  Maury,  Lkgtrades  du 
Moyen  Age,  p.  33.  See  to  the  same  effect  Mackau's  Rdigious  Beveloptnent, 
1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  5, 30,  31,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  a  partial  statement  of 
the  antithesis  in  CoplesUm's  Inquiry  into  Necessity  and  Fredestination^  p.  49  ; 
an  ingeniouB  but  overrated  book. 
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superstitious  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which 
thej  are  brought  in  contact,  have  or  have  not  been  ex- 
plained by  natural  laws.  The  creduUty  of  sailors  is  no- 
torious, and  every  literature  contains  evidence  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cUng  to  them.^  This  is  perfectly  explicable 
by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  has  not 
yet  been  raised  to  a  sci^oce  ;  and  the  laws  which  r^ulate 
winds  and  storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it 
naturally  follows,  that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to 
their  dangers  should  be  precisely  the  class  which  is  most 
superstitious.^^  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an 
element  much  more  obedient  to  man,  and  they  are  less 
liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the  calcula- 
tions of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference ;  and  it  is 
universally  observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  super- 
stitious than  sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists 
with  manufacturers,  we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  To  the  cultivators  of  land,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  is  the  weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out 
unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all  their  calculations. 
But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it  for 

—  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  ooUeot  proof  of  this  at  an  eariier  period 
of  mj  reading.  But  having  (Hnitted  taking  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  onlf 
refer,  on  the  superstition  of  sailors,  to  HeUt'*  Journey  tkrcfugh  India^  vol.  i. 
p.  423 ;  BMaraaon's  Travels  in  the  Sahara^  vol.  L  p.  11 ;  Burckhardt'9  Tra- 
vels in  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  347  ;  Davis^s  Ckinete,  vol.  iiL  pp.  16,  17  ;  Travels 
o/Ibn  Baiuta  in  the  Fourteenth  Century^  p.  43 ;  Journal  of  Asiat,  Soc,  vol.  L 
p.  9  ;  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  vol.  i.  p.  130  ;  Alison*s  ffisL  of  Europe, 
vol.  iv.  p.  566 ;  Bumes*s  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  53  ;  Leiffk  Hunt's 
Autobiography,  I860,  vol.  ii.  p.  255 ;  CumberkmcTs  Memoirs,  1807,  voL  i. 
pp.  422-425  ;  Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  96^  97 ;  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  Holcrofi's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

n  Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikasterr  at  Athens,  said,  ''  No, 
dikasts ;  the  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers 
encountered  at  sea  are  divine."  Cfrote's  Hist,  of  Oreece,  vol.  zi.  p.  252.  Thus, 
too,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated 
the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  Kemiles  Saxons  in  England, 
voL  i.  pp.  390,  391.  Erman,  who  mentions  the  dan^rous  navigation  of  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  '^  There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutsk,  that  it  is  only  upon 
the  Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  learns  to  pray  from  his  heart." 
Smutn's  Travels  in  Siberia^  voL  ii*  p.  186. 
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any  considerable  period  ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  drii^en  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle ef  prayers  offered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  wea- 
ther or  for  wet  weather;  a  superstition  which  to  future 
ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the  feelings  of  pious  awe 
with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a  comet, 
or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets 
and  eclipses ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appear- 
ance, we  have  ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved 
from  them.^  But  because  our  researches  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  rain  happen  to  have  been  less  successful,^  we 

**  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  those 
appearances,  which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child :  "  Toute  Tarm^ 
d  Othon  se  dispersa  subitement  "k  Tapparition  d'une  ^lipse  de  soleil,  qui  la 
remplit  de  terreur,  et  qui  fut  regardee  comme  Tannonce  du  malheur  qu*on 
attendait  depuis  long-temps/*  Spren^el,  ITist,  de  la  Medeciney  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
The  terror  inspired  by  eclipses  was  not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  stiU 
caused  great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  England.  See  EvdyrCs  Diary ^  vol.  ii. 
p.  62,  vol.  iii.  p  372 ;  Carlyle*8  Cromwdly  vol.  ii.  p.  366 ;  Lettre$  ae  Fatin, 
YoL  iii.  p.  36.  Compare  Voyayes  de  Monconvs^  voL  v.  p.  104,  with  Burets 
Chiestes  at  Truthy  2d  scries,  pp.  194,  195.  There  probably  never  has  been  an 
ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited  by  eclipses.  For 
evidence  of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Symes^s  Embassy  toAvay  vol.  ii. 
p.  296  ;  RajffM  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  630  ;  Southey^s  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i. 
p.  364,  vol.  ii.  p.  371 ;  Marsderts  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  159 ;  Niebuhr,  De- 
scrijaticn  de  VArabiSy  p.  106 ;  Moffat*s  Souikem  Africa^  p.  337 ;  Mungo  Park's 
Travelsy  vol.  L  p.  414 ;  Moorcrofi  s  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces^  vol.  ii. 
p.  4 ;  Craufuris  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipdago^  vol.  i.  p.  306  ;  Ellis's  Poly- 
nesian Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  331 ;  Mackay*s  Rdiaious  Development,  vol.  i. 
p.  426 ;  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi.  p.  16 ;  Wilson^s  Note 
in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  140 ;  Wilson^s  Theatre  of  the  itinduSy  vol.  L  part  ii. 
p.  90 ;  Monttiday  Hist,  des  MathimatigueSy  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  Asiatic  ResearcheSy 
vol.  xii.  p.  484 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  101 ;  PrescottU  Hist, 
of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  KohVs  Russia,  p.  374  ;  ThirlwalVs  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vol.  vi.  p.  216;  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  103;  Turners 
Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  289 ;  Grots' s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  432,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  205,  667  ;  J<mmal  Asiatique,  I.  86rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  202,  Paris,  1823 ;  Clot- 
Bey,  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  re^rd  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bayle 
in  removmg  those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  compare 
Tennemann^  Gesch,  der  Phihsoph,  vol.  xi.  p.  262 ;  Le  VassoTy  HisL  de  Louis 
XIII,  vol.  iii.  p.  416 ;  Lettres  de  SeviynS,  vol.  iv.  p  336  ;  Autobiography  of 
Sir  S.  D'Evfes,  edit.  HaUiwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  122, 123,  136. 

**  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and 
thus  prevented  us  from  accuratelv  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes 
on  Meteorology ,  in  Second  Report  of  British  Association^  pp.  249-261 ;  Cuvier^ 
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resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 
are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed, 
in  our  public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion 
by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought 
frankly  to  confess.^     The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to 

Progr^s  des  ScienoeSj  vol.  i.  pp.  69,  248  ;  Ktumtz^s  Meteoroloffv^  pp.  2-4 ; 
Provi^i  BridgeicciUr  TreattsCt  pp.  290-295  5  SomerviUe'*  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  18, 19.  But  all  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  this  ignorance  can- 
uot  last  long  ;  and  that  the  constant  advance  which  we  are  now  making  in 
physical  science  will  eventually  enable  us  to  explain  even  these  phenomena. 
Thus,  for  instance.  Sir  John  Leslie  says,  **  It  cannot  be  disputed,  however, 
that  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere,  involved, 
capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  of 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  solar  system.  Could  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might 
trace  the  action  of  each  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effects 
arising  from  their  combined  operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data, 
we  might  safely  predict  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we 
now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  foretell  a  coi^unction  of  the 
planets."  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  405  :  see  also  p.  185,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  {Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844,  p.  241),  and  of  Mr.  HamU- 
ton  {Journal  of  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  xix.  p.  xci.).  Thus,  too,  Br.  Whewell  {Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  p.  3)  says,  that  "  the  changes  of  winds  and  skies**  are  pro- 
duced by  causes,  of  whose  rules  "  no  philosophical  mind"  will  doubt  the 
fixity, 

*^  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  so  clearly  marked, 
that  many  nations  have  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say 
their  prayers.  In  countries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the 
changes  to  witchcraft,  or  to  some  other  supernatural  power.  See  Mariner's 
Tonga  Islands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  108 ;  Tuckeg's  Expedit,  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  214, 
215 ;  Ellis's  Hist,  of  Madagascar,  vol.  ii.  p.  354  ;  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  vi. 
pp.  193,  194,  297,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  223,  342  ;  Southeg's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii. 
p.  187  ;  Davis's  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  154 ;  Beausohre,  Hist,  de  Manichee,  vol.  ii. 
p.  394 ;  Cudiportli's  Litellect.  JSgst.  vol.  ii.  p.  639.  The  Hindus  refer  rain  to 
supernatural  causes  in  the  Bi^  Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religious 
books;  and  they  have  held  similar  notions  ever  since.  Rig  Veda  Sanhita^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  XXX.  10,  19,  26,  145,  175,  205,  224,  225,  265,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28, 
41,  62, 110,  153,  158,  164,  166,  192,  199,  231,  258,  268,  293,  329  ;  Jourjial 
ofAsiat.  Soc.  vol. iii.  p.  91 ;  Cdeman's Mvthol,  ofth€Hindtis,-p.  Ill;  Ward's 

view  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the 
Dabistan,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  vol.  ii.  p.  337  ;  and  on  the  "  Bain-makers,"  com- 
pare Catlin's  North-American  Indians,  vol.  i.  pp.  134-140,  with  BuchaTian's 
North-American  Indians,  pp.  258,  260 :  also  a  precisely  similar  class  in 
Africa  {Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  pp.  305-325),  and  in  Arabia  {Niebuhr,  Desc, 

de  V Arable,  pp.  237,  238). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth 
century  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  hail 
were  the  work  of  wizards  {Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118, 139); 
that  similar  views  passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned 
by  Luther  (Maurg,  L^gendes  Pietises,  pp.  18,  19);  and  finally,  that  when 
Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty  years  ago,  he  found  the  clergy  on  the 
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ascribe  to  supernatural  agency  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena with  which  he  is  concerned  ;^  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those  supersti- 
tious feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.®^  But 
the  manufacturer,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of 
which  being  regulated  by  his  own  abiUties,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  those  unexplained  events  that  perplex  the 
imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  He  who,  by 
his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is  evidently 
less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it 
is  fair,  or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with 
equal  success,  and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own 
energy,  and  the  cunning  of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor 
is  naturally  more  superstitious  than  the  soldier,  because 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable  element;  just  in  the 
same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  superstitious  than  the 
mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and  more  seri- 
ously affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some  men 
makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other 
men  makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks, 
to  show  how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  in- 
creasing the  national  wealth,  has  done  immense  service 
to  civilization,  by  inspiring  Man  with  a  confidence  in  his 

point  of  puttii^  an  end  to  the  opera,  because  they  ^'  attributed  the  want  of 
rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment."  Smifihume9  TraveU 
through  SpaiA  in  1775  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2d  edit.  London,  1787. 

^  See  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wanl,  which  strike  me  as  rather 
incautious,  and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  in* 
creasing  the  hostility  between  it  and  science,  in  Ward*s  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Churchy  p.  278.  What  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  The 
Friend,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223. 

**  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that 
the  agricultural  classes  are  the  **  most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced"  of 
all.  RohTs  Russia,  p.  365.  And  Sir  R«  Murchison,  who  has  enjoyed  exten- 
sive means  of  observation,  familiarly  mentions  the  '^  credulous  farmers." 
Murchison^ s  Siluria,  p.  61.  In  Asia,  exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been 
noticed  :  see  Marsderis  Hist,  of  SuTnatra^  p.  63.  Some  curious  evidence  of 
agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may  be  seen  in  MoiUeil^ 
Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  39. 
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own  resources  f^  and  how,  by  giving  rise  to  a  new  class 
of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say,  shifted  the  scene 
in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwell.  But  to  trace 
this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  and  the 
illustrations  already  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  how 
the  theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that 
love  of  experimental  science,  which  ftwms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.^ 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a 
period  whose  true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  griev* 
ously  misunderstood.  Those  political  writers  who  judge 
events  without  regard  to  that  intellectual  development  of 
which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find  much  to  condemn,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for  having  travelled 
out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  has  been  too 
often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to 
understand  a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full 
of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be 
rendered  very  obvious,  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  Charles  with  the  great  things 
which,  under  that  government,  were  peaceably  effected. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of  apparent  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
characters  of  the  rulers,  and  at  their  foreign  policy,  we 
must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  be  the  worst 

*'  In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures are  judiciously  contrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of  iiis  essay  on 
the  StoHgtics  of  AgHcuUnre,  Journal  of  the  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  296. 

**  Indeed,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  EngUnd  in  which  physical 
experiments  were  so  fiE»hionable.  This  is  merely  worth  observing  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  age,  since  Oharies  II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  and 
did  not  add,  any  thing  to  our  knowledge ;  and  their  patronage  of  science, 
such  as  it  was,  degraded  it  rather  than  advanced  it.  StiU,  the  prevalence 
of  the  taste  is  curious ;  and  in  addition  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  i^History  of  3n/damdy  1st  edit,  vol  L  pp.  408-41^,  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Monconys^  V^oyayes,  vol.  iii.  p.  31  {  Sorhteres*  Voya^  to  England^ 
pp.  32, 33 ;  Evdmiy  Diwy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  266 ;  Pevye'  Diary,  vol  L  p.  375, 
vol  iL  p.  34,  vol  iii.  p.  85,  vol  iv.  p.  229;  Burners  Own  Time,  vol  i.  pp.  171, 
322,  vol  il  p.  275 ;  Bumet'9  lxve§,  p.  144}  (MmpbeW*  Chief 'Justice$y  v^l  L 
p.  582. 
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that  has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  laws  which  were 
passed,  and  to  the  principles  which  were  established,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  this  same  reign  forms  one 
of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  national  annals.  Politically 
and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  government 
all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness,  and  of  crime. 
The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  voluptuary, 
without  the  morals  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man.^  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
Clarendon,  whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one 
of  the  attributes  of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
pensioned  by  the  crown  of  France.^  The  weight  of  taxa- 
tion was  increased,®*  while  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
was  diminished.®^  By  the  forced  surrender  of  the  char- 
ters of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were  endangered.®^ 
By  shutting  the  exchequer,  our  national  credit  was  de- 
stroyed.®*    Though  immense  suois  were  spent  in  main- 

*"  His  treatment  of  his  youDg  wife  immediately  after  marriage  is  p^- 
haps  the  worst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  priuce.  Lister's 
Life  of  Clarendon^  voL  ii.  pp.  145-163.  This  is  matter  of  proof ;  but  Burnet 
i^Own  TijMy  vol.  i.  p.  622,  and  vol.  iL  p.  467)  whispers  a  horrible  suspicion, 
which  I  cannot  believe  U)  be  true,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Harris, 
who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his  astounding  profli^cy,  does  not  men- 
tion,  though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in  Burnet.  Sarriss  Live*  of  the 
Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  36-43.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr  says,  in  reference  to  another 
accusation  against  him,  '^  There  is  Uttie  occasion  to  blacken  the  memory  of 
that  wicked  monarch,  Charles  II.,  by  the  aid  of  invidious  conjectures."  Notes 
en  James  //.,ln  Farr*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Pox^s  History  of 
James  II,  ^  P-  71. 

••  Even  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  from  Louis  XIV. ; 
bat  for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  HallarrCs  Const. 
Hist,  voL  ii.  pp.  66,  67  note,  with  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

"  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  377 ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  340-344. 

**  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing  to 
naval  commands  incompetent  youths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of  those 
able  officers  who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare  Burnet's 
Own  Time,  voL  L  p.  290,  with  repys'  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68, 
72. 

•«  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  323-328.  The  court  was  so 
bent  on  abrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saimders  was 
made  chief-justice  for  the  express  purpose.  See  Campbell's  Chief -Justices, 
vol.  ii.  p.  59.  B<^er  North  says  (Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  67),  **  Nothing 
was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious  as  the  procuring  of  charters,  as  the 
language  then  was."    Compare  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  379,  388. 

••  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery  is  described  by  De  Foe  j 
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taining  our  naval  and  military  power,  we  were  left  so 
defenceless,  that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  had  long 
been  preparing,  we  seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Such  was  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  fleets  of  Holland  were  able,  not  only  to 
ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  to  sail  up  the 
Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  burn  our  ships,  and  insult 
the  metropoKs  of  England.***  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right 
direction  than  had  been  taken,  in  any  period  of  equal 
length,  during  the  twelve  centuries  we  had  occupied  the 
soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of  that  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by  the  crown, 
there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  reforms 
which  changed  the  face  of  society.^  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed, 
consisted  of  a  spiritual  tyranny,  and  a  territorial  tyranny : 
thjB  tyranny  of  the  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  remedy  these  evils ;  not  by 
palliatives,  but  by  striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who 
did  the  mischief     For  now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed 

Wilson's  Life  of  Be  Foe,  voL  i.  p.  52.  See  also  Ccdamy^s  Life  of  HitMdf, 
vol.  i.  p.  78 ;  Parker's  Uist.  of  nis  Ovm  THme,  pp.  141-143.  The  amount 
stolen  by  the  king  is  estimated  at  1,328,526/.  Siiudair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue, 
vol.  i.  p.  315.  According  to  Lord  OampbeU,  '*  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.*' 
Lives  ^the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 

•*  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Pepys*  Diary,  vol.  iii.  pp.  242-264, 
of  the  terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  himself  buried 
his  gold  (p.  261  and  pp.  376-379).  Evelvn  (iJiary,  vol.  ii.  p.  287)  says: 
'*  The  alarme  was  so  greate,  that  it  put  both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq, 
feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I  hope  I  shaU  never  see  more  ;  eveiy  body 
was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither." 

••  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always 
the  case,  in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  often  said  of  the  l^abeas  Corpus  Act,  "  that  a  government 
could  not  subsist  with  such  a  law."  DalrympU's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
Lord-Keeper  Guilford  was  even  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  militaiy  tenures. 
"He  thought,"  says  his  brother,  "the  taking  away  of  the  tenures  a  des- 
perate wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England."  Lives  of  the  Norths^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  are  go- 
verned. A  passage  in  Life  of  James,  by  Himself,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621, 
confirms  the  statement  in  Dalrymple,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This 
should  be  compared  with  a  letter  from  Louis  XI V.,  in  the  Barillon  corre- 
spondence. Appendix  to  Fox's  James  //.,  p.  cxziv. 
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on  the  statute-book,  taking  away  that  celebrated  writ, 
which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their  delegates  to  cause 
those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was  different  to 
their  own.^  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture.^ Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any 
bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  tender  the  ex-afficio 
oath,  by  which  the  church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power 
of  compelling  a  suspected  person  to  criminate  himself.^ 
In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was  also  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an  original  juris- 
diction in  civil  suits;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  important 
resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.^^  It  was  in  the 
same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people 
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^  Blackstones  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  48 ;  CampbelTs  Chancellors,  vol.  iii. 
•  431.     This  destruction  of  the  writ  De  Hceretico  cwnburendo  was  in  1677. 
t  is  noticed  in  Falm>er's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  600 ;  and  in  CW- 
lier^s  Ecdesiast,  Uist,  vol.  viiL  p.  478. 

"  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  Collier's  Ecdesiast,  Hist, 
vol.  viii.  pp  463-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  by  the  change, 
says  :  *'  Tiie  consenting,  therefore,  to  be  taxed  by  tne  temporal  Commons, 
makes  the  clergy  more  dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right 
of  disposing  of  £eir  own  money,  and  lays  their  estates  in  some  measure  at 
discretion.  See  also,  on  the  injury  this  has  inflicted  on  the  church,  Lath- 
bunfs  Hist,  of  Convocation^  pp.  259,  260.  And  Coleridge  (Literary  Remains, 
vol.  iv.pp.  152, 153)  points  this  out  as  characterizing  one  of  the  three  "nand 
evil  epochs  of  our  present  church."  So  marked,  however,  was  the  tendency 
of  that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected  by  an 
arrangement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in 
BumeCs  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  508,  609.  Compare  Lord 
Camden's  statement  {Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  169)  with  the  speech  of  Lord 
Bathurst  (vol  xxii.  p.  77) ;  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  Tooke's  case  (vol.  xxxv. 
p.  1357).  Mr.  Carwithen  {Hi  t.  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  354, 
Oxford,  1849)  grieves  over  '*  this  deprivation  of  the  lil>erties  of  the  English 
clei^. " 

••13  Car.  II.  c.  12.  Compare  Stephens* s  Life  of  Tooke,  voL  i.  pp.  169, 170, 
with  BlacJIrstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p-.  101.  Mr.  Hallam  {Const.  Hist. 
vol.  L  pp.  197,  198)  has  adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy 
were  accustomed  to  injure  their  opponents  by  the  ex-officio  oath. 

**•  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in 
1669;  aiid  ''from  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '*the  Lords  have  tacitly 
abandoned  all  pretensions  to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.''  Const, 
Hist,  vol.  iL  p.  184.  There  is  an  account  of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which  was 
connected  with  the  East  India  Company,  in  Mill's  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i. 
pp.  102,  103. 
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to  be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives;  the  House 
of  Commons  having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of 
proposing  money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  im- 
posts, merely  leaving  to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting 
to  what  has  been  already  determined.^^^  These  were  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  bridle  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected  other  things  of  equal 
importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the  scandalous  pre- 
rogatives of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit  was  set 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects. ^^  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every 
Englishman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it; 
it  being  guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he, 
instead  of  languishing  in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the 
case,  should  be  brought  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial.^^  By 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  a  secunty  hitherto 
unknown  was  conferred  upon  private  property .^^    By  the 

»•»  Hdlam's  Const.  Hist,  voL  ii.  pp.  189-192;  xndEcdeston'sBnfflish  Ami- 
quitieSy  p.  326.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation, 
are  noticed  very  briefly  m  Parker*s  Hitt.  of  his  own  Timey  pp.  135,  136. 

»«  The  "  famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption"  were  abolished 
by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24  HaUam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  li.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  mag- 
nificent speech  on  Economical  Reform,  describee  the  abuses  of  the  old  system 
of  purve3rance.  Burke^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  239.  See  also  KemJbl^s  Scupons  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  88  note ;  Barrington  on  ths  Statutes,  pp.  183-185,  237 ; 
Lingard's  Hist,  of  Ehigland,  vol.  ii  pp.  338,  339;  Sinclair's  Hid,  of  ike  Re- 
ventiey  voL  i.  p.  232;  Pari.  Hint.  vol.  iii.  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this  ''right,''  which,  like  most  gross 
injustices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the  British  constitution,  being 
at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  Allen  on  tlte  Royal  Prerogative^  p.  152. 
Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  learning  {Spence,  Origin  of  the  Laws 
of  Europe,  p.  319)  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  biU  had  been  brought 
in  to  take  it  away  in  1666.  Sc^  Burton's  Cromwdlian  Diary,  voL  L  p.  81. 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  Wealth 
of  NationSy  book  iii  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

*•»  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  CampbdVs 
Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  pp.  345-347  ;  Mackintosh,  Revolutum  of  1688,  p.  49 ;  and 
Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  of  this  law, 
as  compared  with  the  imitations  of  it  in  other  countries,  are  clearly  stated 
in  Meyer,  Esprit  des  InstittUions  Judiciaires,  voL  ii.  p.  283.  Mr.  Lister  {Life 
of  Clare7idon,  vol.  iL  p.  454)  savs :  ''  Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas 
was  not  prevented  by  law  till  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Oorpos  Act,  in 
1679.'' 

*•*  Blackstone  {Commentaries^  voL  iv.  p.  439)  calls  this  "a  great  and  ne- 
cessary security  to  private  property ;"  and  Lord  Campbell  {Chancellors,  vol.  iiL 
I».  423)  terms  it  '*  the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical 
egislation  of  which  we  can  boast."    On  its  effects,  compare  Jones's  valuable 
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abolition  of  general  impeachments,  an  end  was  put  to  a 
great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful  and  unscru- 
pulous men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  adver- 
saries.^^^  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted 
the  liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  has  diffused  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  power,  and  has  thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
aided  the  progress  of  English  civilization.^^  And,  to  com- 
plete this  noble  picture,  there  were  finally  destroyed  those 
feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman  conquerors  had  im- 
posed,—  the  military  tenures  ;  the  court  of  wards  ;  the 
fines  for  alienation ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  marriage 
by  reason  of  tenure ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 
the  primer  seisins ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of 
which  the  mere  names  sound  in  modern  ears  as  a  wild 
and  barbarous  jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ances- 
tors as  real  and  serious  evils.^^ 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence 
of  the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblush- 

Commentary  on  Iscsus  {Works  of  Sir  W.  Jotus^  vol.  iv.  p.  239),  with  Story* $ 
Conflict  of  Laws  y  pp.  521,  522, 627,  884 ;  and  TayUr  on  Statute  Law,  m  Jour- 
nal of  Statiti.  Soc.  voL  xvii.  p.  150. 

*•*  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  vol  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the 
struggle  in  1667  *'  put  an  end  to  general  impeachments." 

*••  Printing  at  first  was  regulated  by  royal  proclamations ;  then  by  the 
Star-chamber ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the 
Star- chamber  were  l^en  as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33 ;  but  this 
act  expired  in  1679,  and  was  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Compare  Blackstone^s  Cormnent,  vol.  iv.  p.  162,  with  Hunt's  Hist,  of  News- 
papers, vol.  i.  p.  154,  and  Fox's  Hist,  of  James  II,  p.  146. 

^^  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolu- 
tion which  swept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that 
given  in  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369-378.  But  Harris,  though 
an  industrious  collector,  was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of  which  the  obvious  and  immediately  prac- 
tical results  formed  the  smallest  part.  The  true  point  of  view  is,  that  it 
was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  ex- 
tinct, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modem  and  innovating 
policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show 
now  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean 
time  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notices  in  Dalrympl^s  Hist,  of 
Feudal  Property,  p.  89 ;  Bluckstone's  ComTnent,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77 ;  HaUarn's 
CoTut.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 ;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  167,  168;  Meyer,  In- 
stUutions  Judiciaires,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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ing  venality  of  his  ministers,  the  constant  conspiracies  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  un- 
precedented insults  to  which  it  was  subjected  from  with- 
out ;  if  we,  moreover,  consider  that,  to  all  this  there  were 
added  two  natural  calamities  of  the  most  grievous  descrip- 
tion,— a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  society  in  all  its 
ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  kingdom ;  and 
a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality  from 
the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished ; — ^if  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies apparently  so  gross?  How  could  so  wonderftil 
a  progress  be  made  in  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  dis- 
asters 1  How  could  such  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
effect  such  improvements?  These  are  questions  which 
our  political  compilers  are  nnable  to  answer ;  because  they 
look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  too 
little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of 
every  civilized  country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual 
development,  which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are 
more  likely  to  retard  than  to  hasten;  because,  however 
great  their  power  may  be,  they  are  at  best  the  accidental 
and  insufficient  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  theii-  time ; 
and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  I'egulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Man,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets 
who  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  a  little  stage ;  while, 
beyond  them,  and  on  every  side  of  them,  are  forming  opi- 
nions and  principles  which  they  can  scarcely  perceive,  but 
by  which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  ulti- 
mately governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for 
which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely 
form  a  part  of  that  movement,  which,  though  traceable  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  had  only  for  three  generations  been 
in  undisguised  operation.  These  important  improvements 
were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical,  inquiring,  and  re- 
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-forming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three  great 
departments  of  Theology,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics.  The 
old  principles  of  traditiop,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma, 
were  gradually  becoming  weaker ;  and  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  classes  by  whom  those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld. 
As  the  power  of  particular  sections  of  society  thus  de- 
clined, the  power  of  the  people  at  large  increased.  The 
real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  perceived,  so  soon 
as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those  inter- 
ests had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — namely, 
how  it  was  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should  have 
been  ticcomplished  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so 
infamous,  a  reign.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  those  re- 
forms were  essentially  the  result  of  the  intellectual  march 
of  the  age ;  but,  so  far  from  being  made  in  spite  of  the  vices 
of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually  aided  by  them.  With 
the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates  who  thronged  his 
court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  despise  a  king 
who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite;  who 
had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility ;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way  of 
weakening  that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to 
which  the  people  have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights. 
Thus,  the  character  of  the  king,  merely  considered  from 
this  paint  of  view,  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  national  Uberty.^^  But  the  advantage  did  not  stop 
there.     The  reckless  debaucheries  of  Charles  made  him 

***  Mr.  Hallam  has  a  noble  passage  on  the  services  rendered  to  English 
civilization  bjr  the  vices  of  the  English  court :  /'  We  are,  however,  much 
indebted  to  the  memoiy  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  duehess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyu.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
Mays,  the  Killigrews,  the  Ohiffiuches,  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a 
serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  kingdom  of  its  besotted  loyalty.  They  saved 
our  forefathers  from  the  Star-chamber  and  the  High-commission  court ;  they 
laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies  and  corruption;  they 
pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom — the  expul- 
sion of  the  house  of  Stuart. "  MallanCs  Comt,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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abhor  every  thing  approaching  to  restraint ;  aiid  this  gave 
him  a  disUke  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  least,  pre- 
supposes a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he,  not  from  views  of  enlightened 
policy,  but  merely  from  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence, 
always  had  a  distaste  for  the  clergy;  and,  so  far  from 
advancing  their  power,  frequently  expressed  for  them  an 
open  contempt.^^  His  most  intimate  friends  directed 
against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate  jokes,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time ;  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.  From  men  of  this  sort 
the  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend ;  but  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  favour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of 
that  age.  Many  other  illustrations  will  occur  to  most 
readers;  I  may,  however,  mention  one,  which  is  interest- 
ing  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  philosopher  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  most  dang^ous  opponent  of  the  clergy 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes,  the 
subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time ;  a  writer,  too,  of  singu- 
lar clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior 
only  to  Berkeley.  Thia  profound  thinker  published  se- 
veral speculations  very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and 
directly  opposed  to  principles  which  are  essential  to  eccle- 
siastical authority.  As  a  natural  <jonsequence,  he  was 
hated  by  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines  were  declared  to  be 

»••  Burnet  (Oww  Time^  vol.  i.  p.  448)  tells  us  that,  in  1667,  the  king,  even 
at  the  council-board,  expreised  nimself  against  the  bishops,  and  said,  that 
the  clergy  "  thought  oi  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a 
good  table.'*  See  also,  on  his  dislike  to  the  bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and 
Pepya'  Diary ^  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  In  another  place,  vol.  iv.  p.  42,  Pepjrs  writes : 
**  And  I  beheve  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  little  time  be  shaken,  whether  thej 
will  or  no ;  the  king  being  offended  with  thenif  and  set  upon  it,  as  I  hear.'^ 
Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  such  conduct  of 
Charles,  ''that  a  bishop  shaU  never  be  seen  about  nim,  as  the  king  of 
France  hath  always."  Pep^^  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  his  benevolent  way, 
ascribes  this  to  ''  the  negligence  of  the  clergy  ;'*  but  history  teaches  us,  that 
the  clergy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  ne- 
glected them.  Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation 
Charles  II.  held  with  him  respecting  '^  mitred  heads,"  in  which  the  feeling 
of  the  king  is  very  apparent  Rertthtfi  Travda  and  Jfemmr^,  p.  238. 
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highly  pernicious;  and  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  sub- 
vert the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national  mo- 
rals.^^^  So  far  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and 
for  several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured 
to  think  for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  a  Hobbian.^^^  This  marked  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  the  favour  of  Charles.  The  king,  even  before 
his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his  principles  ;^^^  and, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  treated  the  author  with  what  was 
deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  He  protected  him  from  his 
enemies ;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung  up  his  portrait 
in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall  ;^^'  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent 
who  had  yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy.^^* 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments of  Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tend- 

"*  Go  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  against  Hobbes,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  reciprocated  it,  compare  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lively  vol.  ii.  pp.  532, 
631 ;  Tewnemanny  Oesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  z.  p.  Ill ;  with  the  angry  language 
of  Burnet  (Own  Timey  vol  L  p.  322'|,  and  of  Whiston  (Memoirs,  p.  251). 
See  also  WoocTs  Athence  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  p.  1211.  Moucouys, 
who  was  in  London  in  1663,  says  of  Hobbes,  **  II  me  dit  Taversion  que  tous 
les  gens  d'6glise  tant  catholiques  que  protestans  avoieut  pour  lui.'*  Man- 
con^y  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  43 ;  and  p.  115,  "M.  Hobbes,  que  je  trouvai  tou- 
jours  fort  ennemi  des  prdtres  catholiques  et  des  protestans."  About  the 
same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes :  "  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clei^  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are 
the  Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents;  wherefore  his  majesty 
(Charles  II.)  was  pleased  to  make  a  very  food  comparison  when  he  told  me, 
he  was  like  a  bear,  whom  they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him."  JSorbiere's  Voy- 
age to  England^  p.  40. 

"^  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opi- 
nions late  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  instances  of  it,  see  Baxter's  Life  of  Uimself,  folio,  169Q,  part  iii.  p.  48 ; 
Boyle^s  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  505,  510 ;  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  L  p.  41 ; 
Venion  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  13 ;  King's  Lifeof  Ijockty  voL  L  p.  191 ;  Brew- 
ster's Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  14S. 

"*  Burnet  says,  they  *'  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king*s 
mind."  Otim  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

"*  A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss, 
voL  iii.  p.  1208. 

"*  Sorbiere* s  Voyage  to  EiMland,  p.  39 ;  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1208.  On  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  Hobbes  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II. 
compare  Fepys'  Diary,  vol.  iv,  p.  164,  with  Lives  of  the  IVortJis,  vol.  iii. 
p.  339. 
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ency.  In  his  reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church' 
were  invariably  conferred  upon  men  who  were  deficient 
either  in  ability  or  in  honesty.  It  would  perhaps  be  an 
over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a  deliberate  plan  for 
lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal  bench ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed  the  course 
most  likely  to  eflfect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say,  that,  during  his  life,  the  leading  English 
prelates  were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  in- 
sincere; they  were  unable  to  defend  what  they  really 
believed,  or  else  they  did  not  believe  what  they  openly 
professed.  Never  before  were  the  interests  of  the  Angli- 
can church  so  feebly  guarded.  .  The  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon,  whose  de- 
ficiencies were  notorious ;  and  of  whom,  his  friends  could 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions.^^^  When  he  died,  the  king 
raised  up  as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously made  Bishop  of  London ;  and  who  not  only  brought 
discredit  on  his  order  by  acts  of  gross  intolerance,^^^  but 
who  was  so  regardless  of  the  common  decencies  of  his 
station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates,  by  having 
exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in  which 
the  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sermons.^^^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
Bancroft ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as 
much  despised  as  Sheldon  had  been  hated.^^®    In  the  rank 

'"  Bishop  Bamet  says  of  him,  at  his  appointment :  *'  As  he  was  never  a 
great  divine,  so  he  was  now  superannuated."  Own  Timey  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

"*  Of  which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See 
Parker's  HiMory  of  his  ottm  Time^  pp.  31-33.  Compare  NeaVsHist^of  Uie 
Furitansy  vol.  iv.  p.  429 ;  Wilson^s  Mem,  of  De  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

"'  In  1669,  Pepys  was  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place 
not  only  at  the  house,  hut  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  See  the  scan- 
dalous details  in  Pepys  Diary y  vol.  iv.  pp.  321-322 ;  or  in  Wilson's  De  Focy 
vol.  i  pp.  44,  45. 

"'  Burnet,  who  knew  Sancroft,  calls  him  "a  poor-spirited  and  fSearfnl 
man'*  {Own  Timty  vol.  iii.  p.  354) ;  and  mentions  ^vol.  iii.  p.  138)  an  instance 
of  his  superstition,  which  will  be  easily  believea  by  whoever  has  read  his 
ridiculous  sermons,  which  I>*Oyly  has  wickedly  published.  See  Appendix 
to  D*Oyly^s  Sancrofty  pp.  .3^59-420.    Dr.  Lake  says,  that  every  boay  waai 
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immediately  below  this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at 
work.  The  three  archbishops  of  York,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Steam,  and  Doiben ;  who  were 
so  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  forgotten,  not  one 
reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  their  names.^^® 
Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking;  and 
what  makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
necessary ;  they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court-in- 
trigue, nor  was  there  a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Charles  was  unwilUng  to  confer 
ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any  one  who  had  ability 
enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  re- 
store it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  accession,  the 
two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Isaac  Ban'ow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue ;  and 
both  of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish 
while  the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor, 
though  he  had  married  the  king's  sister,^^  was  treated  with 
marked  neglect;  and,  being  exiled  to  an  Irish  bishopric, 
had  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  what,  at  that  time, 
was  truly  called  a  barbarous  country.^^     As  to  Barrow, 

amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancroft  was  to  be  archbishop.  Ldk^% 
IHary,  dOth  Dea  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Camdeih,  Mitcdlany,  1847, 4to. 
His  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairlj  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch :  *^  slow, 
timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and 
well-meaning  man."  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  151.  8^  also  respecting 
him,  M€uxiulai/'s  Hist,  of  England^  voL  iL  p.  616,  voL  iii.  p.  77,  voL  iv. 
pp.  40-42. 

"*  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in 
CJudmer*'  Biographical  Dictionary,  or  in  Rose's  more  recent,  but  inferior 
work.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfavourable.  Com- 
pare BwmHy  vol.  ii.  n.  427,  with  Baxter^s  Life  of  HiiMdf,  folio,  1696,  part  ii. 
p.  338.  And  of  Doiben  I  have  been  unable  to  collect  anj  thing  of  interest, 
except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  8ee  the  traditionary  account  in  Jones^M 
Memoir$  of  Bishop  Home,  p.  66. 

'^  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  bastard  of  Charles  L  Compare  Nota 
and  QuerieSy  vol.  vii.  p.  305,  with  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Taylor'* s 
Works,  vol.  L  p.  xxziv.  Bi^op  Heber,  p.  xxxv.,add8,  ''But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
added  materially  to  Ti^lor's  income.*' 

>"  Coleridge  (Lit.  Aemains,  vol.  iiL  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  Je- 
remy Taylor  by  Charles  *'  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  his  virtues  present 
the  most  probable  solution." 
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who,  in  point  of  genius,  was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,*^ 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  most  incapable  men 
raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  church,  while  he  himself 
was  unnoticed;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  family  had 
greatly  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,^^  he  received  no  sort 
of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death,  when  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.^^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must 
have  tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and '  accelerate  that 
great  movement  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  re- 
maricable.^^  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  other 
circumstances  .hich.  in  this  preHminar^  sketch,  it^is  im- 
possible  to  notice,  but  which  were  stamped  with  the  ge- 
neral character  of  revolt  against  ancient  authority.  In  a 
subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still  clearer 
light,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  details, 
would  be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of 

^  Superior,  certaduly,  !u  camprehensiyeness,  and  in  the  range  of  his 
•tadies ;  so  that  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  aathoritv,  that  he  was  at 
once  "  the  great  precursor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  English 
pulpit."  Wordftporth's  EccUsiatt.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  344.  See  also,  respecting 
BaiTow,  JfarUuda,  Hid.  du  MathhruU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89,  359,  360,  504,  505, 
voL  iii.  pp.  436-438. 

^  ^*  His  father  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attadimeni 
to  the  royal  cause.**  Chalmers*  Bioff,  Diet.  y<^.  iv.  p.  39. 

^  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  reoeiviDg  preferment  after  the  Restoration, 
wrote  the  lines : 

**  To  magis  optavit  rediturum  Carole  noma; 
£t  Bensit  nemo  te  rediiaeo  minus." 

HamiUon*9  Life  ^f  BarroWy  in  Barrow* &  Works,  Edinb.  1B45,  voL  i.  p.  xxiiL 

^  EveiT  thing  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  which  the 
clergy  fell  m  the  reign  of  Ohaiies  II.  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and  from  evi- 
dence which  I  have  collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose 
immense  research  few  people  are  competent  judges,  has  rather  under-stated 
the  case  than  over-stated  it.  On  several  subjects  I  should  venture  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refrahi  from  expressing  my  admiration  of 
his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skiU  with  which  he  has  arranged 
his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which  animates  his  entire 
work.  These  are  qualities  which  will  Ions  survive  the  aspersions  of  his  puny 
detractors,— men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy  to 
loosen  the  shoe-Iatohet  of  liim  they  foolishly  attack. 
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the  English  mind,  and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by 
which  he  may  understand  those  still  more  complicated 
events,  which,  as  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  began 
to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy 
made  a  great  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by 
reviving  those  doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine 
Right,  which  are  obviously  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
superstition.^^  But  as  the  English  intellect  was  now  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  reject  such  dogmas,  this  futile  at- 
tempt only  increased  the  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when 
the  sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince 
whose  most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  CathoUc 
church,  and  reinstate  among  us  that  mischievous  system 
which  openly  boasts  of  subjugating  the  reason  of  Man. 
This  change  in  affairs  was,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate 
results,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could  have 
happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  displayed  an 
affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired;  though  they  were  anxious 
that  the  warmth  of  his  affections  should  be  lavished  on 

>"  ffallam*8  Cmst.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143,  163-156 ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  movement  began  aoout  1681.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are 
naturally  favourable  to  this  doctrine  ;  and  the  foUdwing  passage,  published 
only  twelve  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  that  some  of 
them  entertain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  {Christian  Politics^  Lond.  1844,  p.  157) 
says,  that  the  reigning  prince  is  '*a  being  armed  with  supreme  pnysical 
power  by  the  hand  and  permission  of  Providence  ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our 
property,  the  master  of  our  lives,  the  fountain  of  honour,  the  dispenser  of 
law,  before  whom  each  subject  must  surrender  his  will  and  conform  his  ac- 
tions  Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  king,  and  is 

responsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  Qod.**  And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  writer  in- 
forms us  that  the  church,  ''  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice,  has  pro- 
claimed the  duty  of  *  passive  obedience.'  "  See  also  on  tins  slavish  tenet, 
as  upheld  by  the  ehurcb,  Wordsworth's  Ecdesiast.  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  668 ;  Life 
of  Keny  hy  a  Layman^  vol.  ii.  p.  523 ;  LaMury^s  Ilist,  of  Convocation,  p.  228 ; 
txxthbury's  Nonjurors,  pp.  50,  135, 197  ;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of 
the  Fasts  and  Festivals^  in  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  With  good 
reason,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "by  being  a 
good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citizen.*'  Farl,  Hist.  vol. 
xxix.  p.  1377. 
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the  Church  of  England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  their  own  order,  if  his  piety  could  be  turned  into  a 
new  channel.^^  They  saw  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to 
abandon  his  religion ;  and  they  thought  that  to  a  man  so 
cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be  the  sole 
consideration.^^  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  his 
favour  a  great  and  successful  effort;  and  they  not  only 
used  all  their  strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  but  when 
the  measure  was  rejected,  they  presented  an  address  to 
Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the  result.^^  When  James 
actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  continued  to  display 
the  same  spirit.  Whether  they  still  hoped  for  his  con- 
version, or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church, 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  un- 
questionable facts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there 
existed  a  strict  alliance  between  a  Protestant  hierarchy 
and  a  Popish  king.^^  The  terrible  crimes  which  were  the 
result  of  this  compact  are  but  too  notorious.  But  what  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  circumstance  that  caused 
the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  crown  and 

^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1678,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  convert  James ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices 
the  *'  happy  consequences"  which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this 
characteristic  letter  in  Clarendon  Corresp.  voL  iL  pp.  465,  466.  See  also  the 
motives  of  the  bishops,  candidly  but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  valuable 
work,  Life  of  Dt  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

1"  In  a  nigh-church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682,  against  the  BiU  of 
Exclusion,  the  cause  of  James  is  advocated  ;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would 
suffer  by  remaining  a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  re- 
marks in  Vomers  Tracts,  vol.  viii.  pp.  268,  259. 

»»  Wordsworth's  EiidestasL  Bxog.  vol.  iv.  p.  665.  On  their  eagerness 
against  the  bill,  see  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  181 ;  Sumet*s 
Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  Somers  Tracts,  voL  x.  pp.  216,  253;  Campbdrs 
Chancellors,  voL  iit  p.  353 ;  Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vol.  iL  p.  431. 

^  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  '^  the  pulpits  throughout  En^and  re- 
sounded with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his 
m^esty,  in  the  strongest  expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty 
and  obedience,  without  limitation  or  reserve."  NeoTs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  V.  p.  2.    See  also  Calamy's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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the  church.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  an  attempt 
made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 
toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
it  had  been  ordered,  that  all  persons  who  were  employed 
by  government  should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  pen- 
alty, to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  church.  The  offence  of  James  was,  that  he 
now  issued  what  was  called  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence^ 
in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspending  the 
execution  of  these  laws.^^^  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The 
bishops  clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was 
thus  attempted  to  abrogate,  were  highly  favourable  to 
their  own  power;  and  hence,  in  their  opinion,  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  country. 
They  had  willingly  combined  with  James,  while  he  assisted 
them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in  a  manner 
different  from  themselves.^®^  So  long  as  this  compact  held 
good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in 
silence,  while  the  king  was  amassing  the  materials  with 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  a  free  government  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy .^^    They  saw  Jeffreys  and  Kirke  torturing 

"'  On  the  18th  March  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  PriTy  Council 
that  he  had  determined  '*  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable 
Declaration  of  Indulgence."  Macavlay^s  Hist,  of  JEngland,  vol.  ii.  p.  211; 
and  see  Life  of  James  IL^  edited  by  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  There  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  I)eclaration  in  NtaVs  Hiit.  of  the  PurUans,  vol.  v.  pp.  30,  31. 
As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macatdai/,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344,  345 ;  Clarendon 
Correspond,  vol  ii.  p.  170. 

"•  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1686,  that  the  clergy  and  the  government 
persecuted  the  dissenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  See  Maeaulay^s  Hist, 
vol.  i.  pp.  667,  668  Compare  NeS^s  Hist,  of  the  Ptmtansy  vol.  v- pp-  4-12, 
with  a  letter  from  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  2l8t  December  1685,  in  Clarendon 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  It  is  said  {Burnet!' 8  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  175, 
176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church  party  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  extort  money  from  the  Nonconformists ;  and  for  confirmation  of 
this,  see  Mackintosh's  Uevolution  of  1688,  pp.  173,  640. 

^  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  James,  even  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Mack- 
ifiiosh's  Revolution,  pp.  3,  77,  688  :  '*  A  disciplined  army  of  about  20,000 
men  was,  for  the  first  time,  established  during  peace  in  this  island.**  As 
this  naturally  inspired  ffreat  alarm,  the  kin^  gave  out  that  the  number  did 
not  exceed  15,000.  Idfi  of  James  //.,  edited  by  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  52,  57. 
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their  fellow-subjects;  they  saw  the  gaols  crowded  with 
prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  blood.^^  They 
were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted;  that 
Baxter  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  should 
be  forced  into  exile.  They  witnessed  with  composure  the 
most  revolting  cruelties,  because  the  victims  of  them  were 
the  opponents  of  the  English  church.  Although  the  minds 
of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and  with  loathing,  the  bi- 
shops made  no  complaint.  They  preserved  their  loyalty 
unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Lord's  anointed.^^^  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  church ;  the  moment  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  breaking  down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of 
honours  which  the  bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own 
party; — the  moment  this  took  place,  the  hierarchy  became 
alive  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threat- 
ened from  the  violence  of  so  arbitrary  a  prince.^^     The 

***  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  iii.  pp.  55*62,  with  IkUrymple's  Memmn,  voL  i. 
part  i.  book  ii.  pp.  198-203.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  the  oulj  one 
who  set  his  face  against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humaue  man,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  persecu- 
tions directed  against  the  innocent  Nonconformists,  who  were  barbarously 
punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  because  they  dissented.  Life  if 
Ken^  hif  a  Laymarty  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

i»  <*  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  even  a  quiet,  submissive  Ontholic,  without  any  zeal 
for  his  religion,^-confining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a 
proper  respect  for  church-property, —he  might  have  plundered  other  Piro- 
testants  at  his  pleasure,  and  have  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  countiy, 
without  the  danger  of  resistance."  H't&on>  Life  of  Be  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Or, 
as  Fox  says,  ^^Thus,  as  long  as  James  contented  himself  with  absolute  power 
in  civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his  authority  against  the  church, 
every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy."  Fox'i  Hist,  of  Janies  JL  p.  166. 

*"  Compare  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans y  vol.  v.  p.  68,  with  Life  of 
James  Il.y  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  '*  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power 
to  the  hiffhest  pitch,  while  it  was  favourable  to  them ;  but  when  they  ap- 
prehended the  least  danger  from  it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinchra, 
though  it  was  of  their  own  putting  on."  See  also  pp.  113,  164.  What  their 
servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they  thought  that  the  crown  was  with  them, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  De  Foe :  '^  I  have  heard  it  publicly- 
preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  head,  and  sent  his  messengers  to 
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king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  ene- 
mies? How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought 
to  favour  those  who  differed  from  the  national  church? 
They  soon  determined  on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved 
them  to  take.  With  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  by  which  the  king  commanded 
them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict  for  religious 
toleration.^^  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great  was  their 
enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that  they 
actually  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seek- 
ing by  magnificent  promises  to* win  over  to  their  side  men 
they  had  hitherto  hunted  even  to  the  death  .^^  The  most 
eminent  of  the  Nonconformists  were  far  from  being  duped 
by  this  sudden  affection.^^     But  their  hatred  of  Popery, 

fetch  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cut  off.*'  WxUotCb 
Life  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

»w  DOyly  {Life  of  Sancroft^  p.  164)  says,  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed 
that  not  more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000, 
complied  with  the  king*s  requisition."  **  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  not  above  200  aU  England  over."  Burnet' a  Own  THmCy  vol.  iii. 

E.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May  1668,  Lord  Clarendon  writes:  <' I  was  at 
t.  James's  church;  in  the  evening  1  had  an  account  that  the  Declaration 
was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liberties."  Clarendon  Corresp, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  173.  When  this  conduct  became  known,  it  was  observed 
that  the  church  *'  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dictated  to  it ; 
and  became  rebellious  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intoler- 
ant." Mackintosh's  Revolution  of  1688,  p.  255. 

*^  The  first  advances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in 
£kvour  of  ''  liberty  of  conscience"  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to 
break  down  the  monopoly  of  offices  possessed  by  the  church.  '^  The  clergy 
at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entreated  the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side, 
and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  large  promises  of  favour  and  bro- 
therly affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  V.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  58,  59,  the  conciliating  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.  "  Such,  says  Neal,  "such  was 
the  language  of  the  church  in  distress  I"  Compare  Bircks  Life  of  TiUotson, 
p.  153 ;  Ellis's  Cwrespond,  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  Ellis '«  Ori^.  Letters^  2d  scries, 
vol.  iv.  p.  117;  Mackintosh's  lievolutioni  p.  286  ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  132  ; 
Macavlay's  Hist,  of  England,  voL  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

**f  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i. 
pp.  130,  131,  133,  134) ;  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dissenter  to  the  Petitioning 
Bishops^  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  says  :  "Pray, 
my  lords«  let  me  ask  you  a  question.    Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  De- 
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and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  king,  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration ;  and  there  arose  that 
singular  combination  between  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  over- 
turned the  throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great 
revolution  which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publica- 
tion by  the  king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and 
the  cons*equent  indignation  of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  au- 
dacious an  act  performed  by  a  Christian  prince.  It  is 
true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  conspired,  this  alone 
could  never  have  eflFected  so  great  a  change.  But  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  dissentera.  This  is 
a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  the  first  and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has 
made  war  upon  the  crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  de- 
clared its  intention  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
tecting, the  rival  religions  of  the  country .^^  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was  then  issued  was 
illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious  spirit. 
But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and  much 
more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger   of  the   clergy.^*^ 

claration,  had  issued  out  a  proclamation,  commanding  justices  of  the  peace, 
constables,  informers,  and  all  other  persons,  to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible, 
against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  the  perfect  quellhig  and  de- 
stroying them ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your  churches  in  the 
time  of  divine  service, — ^would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  that !" 

"®  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  &r  as  the  head  of  the  church- 
party  was  concerned,  is  unblushiugly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender 
of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .  *•  The  order  published  from  the  king 
in  council,  May  4th,  1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to 
the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses  the  Declaration  fur  Liberty  of  Con- 
science, to  l>e  publicly  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  mside  it  im- 
possible for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  abstain  any  longer  from  engaging 
in  an  open  and  deckred  opposition  to  the  counsels  under  which  the  king 
was  now  unhappily  acting.     D'Oyly*^  Life  of  Sancroft^  p.  161, 

'**  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy,  ou  the  ground  that 
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These  are  things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  ponder.  These 
are  lessons  of  inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
given,  not,  indeed,  to  direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify, 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  As  to  the  people  in  general, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exaggerate  the  obligations 
which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition  does  not  mingle 
with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admira  that  majestic  edi- 
fice of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe  like 
a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters;  but  let  them  not 
think  that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contribut- 
ing to  its  erection,  sought  the  gratification  of  their  own 
selfishness,  and  the  consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power 
which  by  it  they  fondly  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of 
the  impetus  given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  re- 
sults, may  be  mentioned  the  limits  that  were  set  to  the 
royal  prerogative  ;^^  the  important  steps  that  were  taken 
towards  religious  toleration  ;^^  the  remarkable  and  per- 

thej  thought  it  ille^  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  de- 
fence is  incompatible  with  their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  besides 
this,  it  was  contradicted  bj  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy 
Tavlor,  in  his  Ihtctor  Ihihitantium,  their  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that 
*'  the  unlawful  proclamations  and  edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published 
by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges."  Heber^s  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  cclxzxvi. 
Heber  adds :  '^  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in  Taylor ;  and  I  tnank  Heaven 
that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy  in  1687."  But 
why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  ?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king  attacked 
the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their 
principle,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives 
of  this  change  still  more  palpable  is,  that  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  caused  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  II. ; 
and  that  in  a  revised  copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric 
to  the  same  effect.  See  NeaTs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  56.  Compare 
CalarMfs  Own  Life,  vol.  L  pp.  199,  200 ;  Mackintosh's  Revolution,  pp.  242, 
243  5  lyOylifs  Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  152 ;  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  259; 
Life  of  James  II,,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

"'  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers, 
and  printed  in  Somers  Tracts,  voL  x.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect 
felt  for  the  Crown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  Mahon's  Hist,  of  kng- 
land,  voL  i.  p.  9, 

143  T^g  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the 
historians  of  the  dissenters,  who  call  it  their  Magna  Charta.  See  Bogue  and 
Bennett* s  Hisiory  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the 
Catholics  eqaally  allows  that  the  reign  of  William  III.  is  *'  the  era  from 
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manent  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;^^ 
the  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  the  press  ;^^^  and, 
what  has  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  the  rapid  growth 
of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes 
have  in  no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.^^  These 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ; 
a  reign  often  aspersed,  and  little  understood,^^^  but  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  taking  its  difficulties  into 


which  their  eujoyment  of  religious  toleration  may  be  dated."  Sutler's 
Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  ill.  pp.  122, 139.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Butler 
in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the  Catholics ;  so  that  we 
have  the  admission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this  epocL 
Even  the  shameful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
truly  says,  evaded  in  its  worst  provisions.  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  332, 333. 
*♦*  Campbell^s  Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  102,  355,  and  his  Chief-Justices, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  116,  118,  136,  142,  143.  See  also  BarringtmCs  Ooservaiions 
on  the  Statutes^  pp.  23,  102, 558 ;  and  even  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  i. 

E.  236,  vol.  ix.  p.  243 ;  an  unwary  concession  from  such  an  enemy  to  popular 
berty. 

***  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  pp.  121, 122.  Comp2U'e  Lord  Camden  on  Lite- 
rary JProperty,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii..  p.  994  ;  Hunt's  Hist,  of  ^ewspapers^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  16i,  162  ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  555 ;  and  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count in  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  348  seq.  540  seq. :  though 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  353,  so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blount,  has 
not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  operation  of  larger  and  more  general 
causes. 

"«  Mr.  Cooke  {Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5, 148)  notices  this  remarkable 
rise  of  the  monied  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely 
observes,  that  the  consequence  was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Though 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  ultimate  results,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out, 
were  fiir  more  important  than  any  political  or  even  economical  consequences; 
It  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  established ;  and  this 
great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest  opposition  from  the  admirers 
of  old  times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because  their  ancestors  did 
without  it.  See  the  curious  details  in  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Hevejiue,  voL  iii. 
pp.  6-9 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Macavlays 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  502.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  130. 

"'  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  living  writer  informs  us  that,  ''  great  as  have  been  the  obliga- 
tions which  England  owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is 
beyond  all  question  the  greatest,  that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed  in 
the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  which  is  the  in- 
variable characteristic  of  free  communities ;  and  thus  gave  it  a  government 
capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and  energy  of  its  inha- 
bitants, at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  ^ven  it  of  maintaining  their 
independence."  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vh.  p.  5.  This,  I  should  sup- 
pose, is  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  III. 
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due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  successful  and  the  most 
splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  country.  But 
these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
this  work ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  in  tracing 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical  power 
by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James, 
when  the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own 
act,^^  Indeed,  even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, several  things  had  occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the 
policy  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed  to  reign,  he  had  shown 
symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been  vacant,  as  to 
cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown  either 
to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  revenues.^*® 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this 
important  oflBice  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  a  stanch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  episcopal  privileges.^^  Just  before  this,  the  king  also 
rescinded  the  order  by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions,^*^     To 

>^  On  their  sudden  repentaace^  and  on  tiie  causes  of  it,  see  NeaVi  Hist, 
of  the  PuritanSf  vol.  v.  p.  7L 

1^  Mackintosh's  Bevoliaion  o/'1688,  pp.  81, 191.  After  the  death  of  Arch- 
bifih<^  Dolben,  '^  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  more  than  two  years,"  and 
Oartwright  hoped  to  obtain  it.  See  Cartwriffht's  Diary^  by  Hunter,  4to, 
1843,  p.  45.  In  the  same  way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  {Clarendon  Corresp.- yo\,i.  p.  409)  that  in  May  1686  uneasiness 
was  felt  because  the  Iri^  bishoprics  were  not  filled  up.  Compare  Bwmety 
▼oL  iiL  p.  103.  Carwithen  {Hi^,  of  the  Ch.  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  492)  says, 
that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to  the  archbisnopric. 

^  LampWh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  in  November  1688.  See  the  oontemporaiT  account  in 
the  Ellis  Correspondence^  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  and  Ellis's  Original  LeUerSy  second 
series,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  He  was  a  most  orthodox  man :  and  not  only  hated 
the  dissenters,  but  showed  his  zeal  by  persecuting  them.  Wilson's  Life  of 
De  Focy  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95.  Compare  an  anecdote  of  him  in  Baxter's  Life  of 
Himsdf  folio,  1696,  part  iil  pp.  178, 179. 

">  In  a  letter,  dated  London,  29th  September  1688  {EUis  Correspondence^ 
▼oL  ii.  p.  224,  and  EUis's  Grig,  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  128),  it  is 
stated,  that  the  Bishop  of  liondon's  ''suspension  is  taken  off."  Seeabo 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  ac- 
cording to  Johnstone,  there  was  an  intention,  in  December  1687,  of  depriv- 
ing him.  Machintosli's  BevoltUion^  pp.  21 1,  212. 

VOL,  I.  B  B 
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the  bishops  in  general  he  made  great  promises  of  future 
favour  ;^^  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were  to  be  called  to 
his  privy  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  cancelled  that 
ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their  power, 
had  excited  their  anger.  ^^  Besides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to 
consider.  It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  William  was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  esta* 
blishments ;  and  that,  being  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  was 
more  likely  to  diminish  the  power  than  increase  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  English  hierarchy .^^  It  was  also  known 
that  he  favoured  the  Presbvterians,  whom  the  church  not 
unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.^^^  And 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it 

>"  This  dispositian  on  the  part  of  the  king  again  to  flavour  ^he  bishops 
and  the  church  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September  1683. 
See  EUis  Correspond,  vol  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209,  219,  224,  225,  226,  227; 
Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Reresbj,  who  was 
then  in  London,  writes,  in  October  1688,  that  James  "  begins  again  to  court 
the  Church  of  England."  Reresby^s  Memvoirs^  p.  357.  Indeed,  the  difficulties 
of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great,  that  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

**»  EUis  Correspond,  vol.  li.  p.  211  j  Life  of  James  ILy  edit.  Clarke,  voL  ii, 
p.  189. 

'^  In  November  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have 
^'entire  liberty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,"  and  to  be  freed 
"  from  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws.*'  Somers  TractSy  voL  ix.  p.  184.  Thiu 
is  the  earliest  distinct  notice  I  have  seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive 
the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  nonconformists ;  but  after  he  arrived 
in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In  January  1688-9,  the  Mends 
of  the  church  complained  'Hhat  the  countenance  he  gave  the  dissenters 
gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England."  Clarendon  Cor* 
respond,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Compare  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  v.  p.  81  ; 
Bogue  and  BennetVs  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters^  vol.  ii.  p.  318  ;  Birches  Life  of 
Tulolson,  pp.  166,  157 ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  341,  vol.  xi.  p.  108.  Bur- 
net, in  his  summary  of  the  character  of  William,  observes,  that  **  his  indif> 
ference  as  to  the  forms  of  church-ffovemment,  and  his  being  zealous  for 
toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  them 
generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him."  Own  Time^  vol.  iv.  p.  550.  At  p.  192 
the  bishop  says,  **  He  took  no  notice  of  the  cler^,  and  seemed  to  have 
little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of  religion. " 

'*^  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  going 
on,  says,  **  The  prince,  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Fres- 
byterians  than  to  the  members  of  the  church  ;  which  startled  the  clergy." 
Beresby^s  Memoirs,  p.  375  ;  see  also  pp.  399,  405  :  '^  the  church-people  hated 
the  Dutch,  and  had  rather  turn  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among 
them."  Compare  EmdyrCs  Diary y  vol.  iii.  p.  281 :  ^'  the  Presbyterians,  our 
Dew  governors." 
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became  evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  he  had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those 
opinions  on  which,  in  England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
bajsed.^^ 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the 
eyes  of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who, 
though  they  had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  were 
stiU  respected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  as  the 
guardians  of  the  national  religion.  But  at  this  critical 
moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either  by  their  ambition 
or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a  course  which 
of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  reputation. 
They  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal 
originators.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  con^ 
firms  that  account  of  their  motives  which  I  have  already 
given.  If,  in  aiding  those  preliminary  measures  by  which 
the  Revolution  was  eflFected,  they  had  been  moved  by  a 
desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from  despotism,  they  would 
have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at  whose  approach 
the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the  clergy  would 
have  done,  if  they  had -loved  their  country  better  than  they 
loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  opposite 
course ;  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 
own  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  because  they  would  rather  that  the  country  should 
be  oppressed  than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a 

>*•  Burnet  {Oum  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  50)  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689  :  "  The 
king  was  suspected  by  them,  by  reason  of  the  favour  showed  to  dissenters ; 
but  chiefly  for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to 
the  setting  up  presbytery  there."  On  this  great  change,  compare  Bogue 
and  BemuWs  History  of  Dissenters^  vol.  ii.  pp.  379-384 ;  Barrrfs  Hist,  of  the 
Orkney  Idands,  p.  257 ;  NeaTs  Hist,  of  Uie  Pwitans,  vol.  v.  pp.  85,  86:  and 
on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  Anglican  clergv  at  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  see  a  contemporary  pamphlet  in  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  ix. 
pp.  510, 516,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  William  should  effect  a  similar 
measure  in  Engknd.  The  writer  very  fairly  observes,  p.  522,  *'  For  if  we 
give  up  the^iM  divinum  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  also  as 
to  England.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious."  See  also  vol.  x.  pp.  341, 
603 ;  LcUhhury's  Hist,  of  Oonvocationy  pp.  277,  278  j  and  Macpherson*s  Origi- 
nal Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  509* 
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few  weeks  before,  braved  the  anger  of  their  sovereign 
sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an  edict  for  reUgious 
toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of  the  epis- 
copal order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted  to 
the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  land.    This  bold  counse  they  professed  to  have  adopted, 
not  because  they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated 
tyranny.    And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and 
when  James  stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  this  same  ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  f<n*- 
ward  to  reject  that  great  man,  who,  without  striking  a 
blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence  saved  the  country  from 
the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.     We  shall  not 
easily  find  in  modern  history  another  instance  of  such  gross 
inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and 
reckless  ambition.    For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being 
concealed,  was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it 
were   so  obvious,  that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before 
the  whole  country.     Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the 
apostasy  was  consummated.     The  first  in  the  field  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious  to  retain  his 
office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.     But  when  he 
saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  t^ke,  he  withdrew 
his  promise,  and  would  not  recognize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indifference  to  the  sacred  order.^^^     Indeed,  so  great 
was  his  anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for 
presuming  to  pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they 
had  been  proclaimed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation, 
and  although  the  crown  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a  public  convention  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.^*®    While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the 

^"  Burnetts  Own  TinUy  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  means 
of  information,  says,  **  Though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not 
come."  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary^  dd  January  1688-9,  writes,  that  the 
archbishop  expressed  to  him  on  that  day  his  determination  neither  to  call 
on  William  nor  even  to  send  to  him  {Ciarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  240) ; 
and  this  resolution  appears  to  have  been  taken  deliberately :  **  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly  save  me.*' 

*"  See  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Whwion,  in  jyOyly'^  Lift  of 
Sanorofiy  p.  259,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  archbishop  was  very  irate 
(*'  vehementer  excandescens"),  and  told  him,  ^'  that  he  must  thenceforward 
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primate  of  England,  his  breUiren  were  not  vranting  to  him 
in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  fate.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  was  refused  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the 
Bish(^  of  Worcester.**^  As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  in- 
formation is  less  precise ;  but  it  is  said  that  about  six 
hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors  in  declining  to 
recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country  had  elect- 
ed.^^  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  fciction  were 
unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  hvijigs  with  which  William  would  probably  have 
visited  them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more 
inglorious  opposition,  by  which  they  could  embarrass  the 
government  without  injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain 
the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  without  incurring  the  pains 
of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was 
now  narrowed  to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at 
once  understand.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  clergy .^^  On  the  other  side, 
there  was  all  the  intellect  of  England,  and  all  her  dearest 
interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  opposition  could 
exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how  the  grow- 

desist  from  offering  prajera  for  the  new  king  a^cE  queen,  or  else  from  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  chapel."  See  also  Mrch^a  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  144. 
Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared  *'  that  he  would  not  pray  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.''  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  The  same 
spirit  was  universal  among  the  high-church  clergy  ;  and  when  public  prayers 
wece  offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called  by  the  nonjurors 
*"*  the  immoral  prayers/'  and  this  became  atechni(»l  and  recognized  expres- 
sion. Life  of  Keny  hy  a  Layman^  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  650. 

"•  icUhtrwry^s  Hist,  of  the  Nonvwrore^  p.  46 ;  D*Oyly*s  Sancrofty  p.  260. 

■**  Naime's  Papers  mention,  m  1693,  '*  six  hundred  ministers  who  have 
not  taken  the  oaths.'*  Macpherson^s  Oriy.  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

^  The  only  friends  William  possessed  amonsr  the  clergy,  were  the  low- 
churchmen,  as  they  were  afterwards  odled ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
formed  barely  a  tenth  of  the  entire  body  in  1689 :  *' We  should  probablv 
overrate  their  numerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth 
part  of  the  priesthood."  Macaway's  Hist,  of  England^  ToL  iii.  p.  74. 
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ing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposi- 
tion was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the 
class  that  made  it.^^  For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy 
only  cared  for  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for 
them.  The  violence  with  which  these  angry  men^^  set 
themselves  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  clearly 
proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal  against  James,  of  which 
they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit.  They  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and  in 
some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they  well 
knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  that 
he  was  so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show  his 
face  in  England  unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a  foi'eign 
and  hostile  power.^^ 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in 

*•*  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injury  the  clergy  were  inflict- 
ing on  the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  is  in  EvdyiC% 
Diary ^  vol.  iii.  p.  273, — a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  "  wonder  of 
many,"  at  the  behaviour  of  "  the  Archbiwiop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of 
the  rest."  With  Evelyn,  who  loved  the  church,  this  was  an  unpleasant 
subject ;  but  others  were  less  scrupulous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular* 
men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of 
every  impartial  observer.  In  the  celebrated  debate,  in  January  1688-9, 
when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  Pollezfen  said  :  *'  Some  of  the  clergy 
are  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scarce  know  what  they 
would  have."  Part.  IKst,  vol.  v.  p.  55.  In  February,  Mavnard,  one  of  the 
most  influential  members,  indignantlv  said  :  *'  I  thinl;  the  clersv  are  out 
of  their  wits ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their  wuls,  few  or 
none  of  us  should  be  here  again."  Ibia,Yol,  v.  p.  129,  The  clei^  were 
themselves  bitterly  sensible  of  the  general  hostility;  and  one  of  them  writes, 
in  1694 :  ^'  The  people  of  England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of 
us  when  the  bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship 
us,  are  now,  I  wisn  I  could  say  but  cool  and  very  indifferent  towards  us. 
tSomers  Tntcts,  vol  ix.  p.  525.  The  growing  indignation  against  the  clei^, 
caused  by  their  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Roland  Gwyne,  written 
in  1710,  and  printed  in  Macpherson's  Orig.  Papers^  vol.  iL  p.  207. 

i<»  They  are  so  called  by  Burnet :  *'  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised 
this  flame  in  the  church."  Ovm  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

***  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  inti- 
mated, that  if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign 
anny.  Somers  Tracts,  voL  x.  pp.  377,  405, 457, 462.  Compare  Mahon*s  HitU 
of  Englandy  voL  ii  p.  138.  Burnet  {Ovm  Timey  vol.  iv.  pp.  361,  362)  says, 
they  were  ''confounded"  when  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  1697;  and  Calamj 
(Life  of  Himsdf,  vol  ii.  p.  322)  makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  <^ 
Louis  aIV.  :  "It  verv  much  puazled  the  counsels  of  the  Jacobites,  and 
spoiled  their  projects.'' 
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those  anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself. 
When  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government,  measures  were  adopted  to  remove  them  from 
tlieir  sees ;  and  WiUiam  did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force 
of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  five  of  his 
brethren.^^  The  prelates,  smarting  under  the  insult,  were 
goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  Tliey  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct.^^  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  Jaw  against  them.  They  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  exe- 
cution.^^ They  not  only  continued  to  give  themselves 
the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made  arrangements  to  per- 
petuate the  schism  which  their  own  violence  had  created. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon  being 
called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,^^  who  still  supposed  himself  to 
be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  although  William  had  recently  ex- 
pelled him  from  his  see.  The ,  scheme  of  these  turbulent 
priests  was  then  communicated  to  James,  who  willingly 
supported  their  plan  for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in 
the  English  church.^®  The  result  of  this  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  rebellious  prelates  and  the  pretended  king,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave  themiselves 

*•  D'OTfly'a  Life  ofSanercfty  p.  266 ;  Wordwworth'a  Ecd,  Biog,  iv.  p.  683. 

^  Sancroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  1693,  prayed  for  the  "poor  suffering 
ohuroh,  whidi,  by  this  revolution,  is  almost  destroyed."  D'OyWsSancrofty 
p.  311 ;  and  MacphersviCi  Origiwd  Papers^  vol.  L  p.  280.  See  also  Remarks^ 
published  in  1693  {Somers  Tracts^  vol.  x.  p.  504),  where  it  is  said,  that  Wil- 
liam had,  '^  as  &r  as  possible  he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of 
England ;''  and  that,  ''  in  a  moment  of  time,  her  feu^e  was  so  altered,  as 
scarce  to  be  known  again." 

^  '*Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the 
right  of  deprivation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his 
title."  B<ywU$'sLifecfKm,  voL  iL  p.  225.  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  late  as  1703, 
signs  himself,  '^  Wm.  Nor."  (Life  of  Ken,  bff  a  Layman^  voL  ii.  p.  720) ; 
though,  having  been  l^dly  derived,  he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich 
than  he  was  emperor  of  Cliina.  And  Sancroft,  in  the  last  of  his  letters, 
published  by  D'Oyly  {Life,  p.  303),  signs  "  W.  C." 

'*  The  strange  document,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  his  vicar- 
general,  is  printed  in  Latin,  in  D'Oyly' b  Sancroft^  p.  295,  and  in  English,  in 
jjife  cf  Ken,  by  a  Layman^  voL  ii.  p.  640. 

>**  LaUAury'M  Hut.  of  tke  Nonjuror$^  p.  96  ;  Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Layman^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  641,  642. 
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out  as  formiDg  the  real  episeopacj,  and  who  receired  the 
homage  of  eyery  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  the  authority  of  the  state.^^^  This  mock  suc^ 
cession  of  imaginary  hishops  continued  for  more  than  a 
century  ;^^^  and,  by  dividing  the  allegiance  of  churchmen, 
lessened  the  power  of  the  church.*^  In  several  instances, 
the  unseemly  spectade  was  exhibited,  of  two  bishops  for 
the  same  place;  one  Dominated  by  the  spirituaJ  power, 
the  other  nominated  by  the  tempoiul  power.  Those  who 
considered  the  church  as  superior  to  ibe  state,  of  course 
attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bi^ops;  while  the 
appointments  of  Wilham  were  acknowledged  by  that  ra^ 

^  The  itraggle  between  Janefl  and  Wilfiam  was  eweBiiall j  a  ctnigg]« 
between  ecclesiastical  inleresis  and  secular  interests;  and  this  was  seen 
as  earlj  as  1660,  when,  aa  we  learn  from  Bnmet,  who  was  mnch  more  a 
politician  than  a  priest,  ^*  the  church  was  ai  the  word  given  out  by  the  Jar 
cobite  partj,  under  which  thej  might  more  safelj  shelter  themselves."  Ovh 
TCme,  vol.  iv.  p.  67.  See  also,  on  this  identifiGation  of  the  Jacobites  with 
the  church,  Birch's  Life  ^TUlcUmy  p.  222 ;  and  the  arffument  of  DodweU, 
pp.  246,  247,  in  1691*  ^udwell  justly  observed,  that  the  sncceesora  of  the 
deprived  bishops  were  schismati^  in  a  ^iritual  point  of  view ;  and  that, 
*'  if  they  should  pretend  t»  lay  authority  as  suffioieBt,  they  would  overthrow 
the  being  of  a  church^  aa  a  aociety."  The  bishops  appointed  by  Wllliam 
were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  diurch  principles ;  and  as  their  in- 
trusion could  only  be  justified  according  to  lay  principles^,  it  followed  thai 
the  success  of  the  intrusion  was  the  triumi^  of  lay  principlos  over  dmr^ 
onesw  Hence  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  168S,  is  the 
elevation  of  tlie  state  above  the  ^urch ;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  elevation  of  the  commons  above  the  crown. 

"*  According  to  I>r.  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Stmcnfi,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  "died 
in  London,  November  1779,  and  is  suppoeed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring 
iMshop."  In  JBkort's  HuL  cf  tie  Ckurck  of  England,  p.  663,  Lend.  1847,  it  ia 
also  stated,  that  '^'tbis  sdiism  continued  till  1779."  But  Mr.  Hallam  {Coiut. 
Hist,  vol  H.  p.  404)  kas  pointed  out  a  passage,  in  the  State  Triids^  which 
proves  that  another  of  the  iMshope,  named  <^rtwright,  was  still  living  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1793;  and  Mr.  Lathbuiy  {HUL  of  the  Non^ron^  Lond.  1846, 
p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  in  1799. 

^"^  Oalamy  {Own Life,  vol.  i  pp.  328-380,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338, 367,  368)  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  ^x>nsequent  upon  tiko 
revolution.  Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin 
names  for  the  two  parties;  and,  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  firsi 
time,  hear  the  expressions,  high-church  and  low-churdi.  See  Bwmd.''*  (km 
Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  vol  v.  p.  70.  Compare  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  voL  ii. 
p.  26 ;  Pari.  Mist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  162,  498.  On  the  difference  between  them,aB 
it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  see  Somers  Tracts,  voL  xii.  p.  632, 
and  Macpherson*s  Orig,  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  On  the  dawning  schism  in  the 
church,  see  the  Q>eech  of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690,  Purl.  Hist.  voL  v.  n.  692. 
Hence  many  complained  that  they  ccHild  not  tell  which  was  the  real  cnurch. 
See  curious  evidence  of  this  perplexity  in  SoTners  Tracts,  voL  ix.  pp.  477-481. 
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pidly-increasing  party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages 
to  ecclesiastical  theories.^^^ 

Such  were  some  of  the  eveuts  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
serenteenth  century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long 
existed  between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  in* 
tero^ts  of  the  dergy.*^*  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance which  considerably  increased  this  alienation.  Many 
of  the  English  clergy,  though  they  retained  their  affection 
for  James,  did  not  choose  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  go« 
venunent,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  livings.  To  avoid  this, 
and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their  interest,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  between  a 
king  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession.^^^  The  consequence 
was,  that  while  with  tiieir  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to 
James;  and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their 
churches,  they  were  bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their 
closets.^'^^     By  this  wretched  subterfuge,  a  large  body  of 


"•  The  alternative  is  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (Life  of  Ken. 
h^  a  Layman^  vol.  ii.  p.  699)  :  "If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawful 
bishop,  then  the  people  and  clergy  of  his  aiocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and 
no  others  then  all  the  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbishop, 
and  live  in  communion  with  him,  are  schismatics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live 
in  communion  with  schismatical  bishops  are  schismatics  themselves ;  and 
the  whole  Church  of  England  now  established  by  law  is  schismatical." 

^'*  Lord  Mahon  (Hisi.  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  245)  notices,  what  he  terms 
the  *' unnatural  alienation  between  the  church  and  state,"  consequent  upon 
the  Revolution  of  1688 :  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused 
by  the  same  event,  see  PkUlimore's  Mem.  ofLyttteton^  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

*'^  The  old  absurdity  of  de  facto  and  dejure;  as  if  any  man  oould  retun 
a  right  to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy  t 

*^*  In  1716,  Leslie,  by  fax  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position : 
"  You  are  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  you  swear, 
you  kiU  the  soul ;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body,  in  the  loss  of 
your  bread."  Somen  TractSy  vol.  xiii.  p.  686.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was 
what  might  have  been  expected ;  ana  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  IxM&ts  (Somjers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  344)  that  the  oaths  taken  by 
the  (Aergy  were  no  protection  to  the  government :  *'  not  that  the  govern- 
ment receives  any  security  from  oaths."  Whiston,  too,  says,  in  his  Memoirs, 
p.  30  :  *'  Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far  greatest  part  of  those  of  the 
university  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the  government,  seemed 
to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtM  conscience,  if  not  against  its  dictates." 
This  was  in  1693  ;  and,  in  1710,  we  find  :  "  There  are  now  circumstances  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to  take 
.any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  beUow 
out  the  hereditavy  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  I^tender."  Somers  Trojcts, 
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the  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into  concealed  rebels ;  and 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  bishop, 
that  the  prevarication  of  which  these,  men  were  notoriously 
guiUy,  was  a  still  further  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.^''^ 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  move- 
ment of  liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been 
Convocation ;  in  which  the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body, 
were  able  to  discountenance  in  an  imposing  manner  what- 
ever might  be  hostile  to  the  church ;  and  had,  moreover, 
an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  employed,  of  de- 
vising schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritu^  authority.^'® 
But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was  taken 
from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Convocation  fell  into  general  contempt  ;^^^  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act 
of  the  crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  countiy 

vol  xii.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or,  at  all  events,  a  belief  of  it, 
was  soon  diffused ;  and,  eight  jears  later,  the  celebrated  Lord  Oowper,  then 
lord  chancellor,  said,  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  *'  that  his  majesty  had  also  the 
best  part  of  the  landed,  and  all  the  trading  interest ;  thatj  cu  to  the  d^gy^  he 
would  9ay  nothina^ — but  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  majority  of  the  populace 
had  been  jpoisonea,  and  that  the  poison  was  not  yet  quite  expelted.**  Pari,  Hist, 
vol.  yii.  p.  541 ;  also  given,  but  not  quite  verbatim,  in  Campbell's  Chancel' 
lors,  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 

m  « r£YiQ  prevarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not 
a  little  to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age."  Burnet's  Own 
Time,  vol.  ill.  p.  381.  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176, 177 ;  and 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  ziL  p.  573.  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  it  was  then  usual  to  confuse  scepticism  with  atheism ;  though  the  two 
things  are  not  onlj  different,  but  incompatible.  In  regard  to  the  quibble 
respecting  de  facto  and  deiv/re^  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the 
reader  should  compare  Wilson's  Mem.  ofDeFoe^  voL  L  pp.  171,  172 ;  Somert 
Tracts,  vol.  iz.  p.  531 ;  CampbdCs  CMinceUors,  vol.  iv.  p.  409 ;  and  a^  letter 
from  l^e  Rev.  Frauds  Jessop,  written  in  1717,  in  Nichols's  Lit.  JUustrations^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  120-1 2a 

i»  ijnong  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censur- 
ing all  books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  deigy  were 
extremely  mischievous.  Bee  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  124,  286, 
338,  351 ;  and  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol  vl  p.  170. 

"•  In  1704,  Burnet  {Own  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  138)  says  of  Convocation,  "but 
little  opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  tiiem." 
In  1700,  there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Con- 
vocation for  Canterbury ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  L^t 
of  ArMishop  Sharp,  edited  by  Newoome,  vol  i.  p.  348,  where  this  wretched 
Kud  is  related  with  great  gravity. 
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had  no  farther  occasion  for  its  services.^^  Since  that 
period,  this  great  council  of  the  English  church  has  never 
been  allowed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
its  own  affairs,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  permitted  to  re- 
assemble. So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body 
does  not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influ- 
ence ;  its  resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions 
are  no  longer  studied;  and  the  business  of  the  country 
continues  to  be  conducted  without  regard  to  those  inter- 
ests, which,  only  a  few  generations  ago,  were  considered 
by  every  statesman  to  be  of  supreme  importance.*®^ 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tend- 
ency of  things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even 
by  the  most  superficial  observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the 
country  no  longer  flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred 
those  secular  professions  in  which  ability  was  more  likely 
to  be  rewarded,*®^     At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  natural 

*••  Charles  Butler  (ReminiscmceSy  vol.  ii.  p.  96)  saya,  that  the  final  pro- 
rogation was  in  1720 ;  but,  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met 
with,  it  was  in  1717.  See  ffallam's  Const,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  395 ;  LaJkburt/'s 
Hi^,  of  Convocation^  p.  385 ;  Mahon^s  Hid.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  302 ; 
Monk's  Life  ofBenfleyy  voL  ii.  p.  350. 

^^  A  letter,  written  bv  the  Kev.  Thomas  Clajton  in  1727,  is  worth  read* 
ing,  as  illustrating  the  feeUn^s  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  He  asserts, 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ^vious  d^eneracy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing 
to  Convocation  not  being  allowed  to  meet,  ^*  bold  and  impious  books  ap- 
pear bare£Etced  to  the  world  without  any  public  censure."  See  this  letter, 
in  Nichols's  Illustrations  cf  the  Eighteenth  Centuryy  vol.  iv.  pp.  414-416;  and 
compare  with  it,  Letters  iettoeen  i^^arhtrton  and  Hurd,  pp.  310«312. 

^"  On  the  dedine  of  abilitv  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  38  in 
this  chapter.  In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were 
becoming  more  sought  after  tlum  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  England's  WdntSy 
sec.  Ivi.  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  231,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states, 
that  in  his  time  "  physic  and  law,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  na- 
tions to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are  generally  embraced  by  gentlemen,  and 
sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  nnd  preferred  much  (wove  the  divines' 
profession."  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most  displaved  by  young  men 
of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  beine  thus  arawn  off  from  the 
church,  gave  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power  which  has 
been  alr^dy  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Ck>leridge,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  *'  apologizing  theology"  which  succeeded  the  Revolution.  Cole- 
ridge's  Lit,  RemautSy  vol.  lii.  pp.  51,  52,  116,  117,  119.  Qomipsxe  Stephen* s 
Essays  on  Ecdesiast,  Biog,  2d  eait.  1850,  voL  ii  p.  66,  on  *Hhis  depression 
of  theology  j"  and  Har^s  Mission  of  the  Comforter^  1850,  p.  264,  on  the  "  in- 
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part  of  the  great  movement,  the  clergy  saw  all  the  offices 
of  power  and  emolument,  which  they  had  been  used  to 
hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Not  only  in 
the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire.^^  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them, 
and  advanced  with  such  steadiness,  that,  since  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  any  ecdesi- 
asdc  being  made  lord  chancellor  ;^^  £md,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or,  indeed, 
holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.^^  Nor  has  this 
increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the 
executive  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the 
early  and  barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one-half  of  the 
House  of  Lords  consisted  of  temporal  peers ;  the  other  half 


way  of  preaching,"  see  Life  of  Cudworth,  p.  35,  in  voL  i.  of  Cttdioorth^s  Intel" 
led,  Syst. 

>"  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  says,  **  Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  government,  the  priyy 
seals,  cabinet  counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  coounissioii- 
ers  to  open  parliament,  and  to  Scotland  ;  presidents  of  the  king's  council, 
supervisors  of  the  royal  works,  chanceUors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  rolls,  and  even  the  physicians,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  afterwards."  Twrtier's  ffitL 
of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  132.  On  their  enormous  wealth,  see  £ccle9Um*s  Enff- 
lUh  AtOiquities,  p.  146 :  "  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is 
calculated  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.'* 

"*  In  1625,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  oflBce  of 
lord-keeper ;  and  Lord  Campbell  observes  (Lives  of  tk^  Chancdlors^  vol.  ii. 
p.  492) :  **  This  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal  of 
England ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  of  medi- 
SBval  usages,  I  presume  the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated." 

>•*  Monk  {Life  cfBerUUvy  voL  i.  p.  222^  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  was  *'  lord  privy-s^,  ana  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  is  the  last  ecclesiastic  in  En^nd  who  has  held  any  of  the  high 
offices  of  state.''  A  high-church  writer,  m  1712,  complains  of  the  efiforta 
that  were  being  made  to  *'  thrust  the  churchmen  out  of  their  j^oes  of  power 
in  Uie  government."  Somers  TracUf  vol.  xiii.  p.  211* 
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of  spiritual  ones.^^  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  spiritual  peers,  instead  of  forming  one-half 
of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled  away  to  one-eighth  '}^ 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have 
still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  '}^  thus  supplying  a 
striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modem 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty 
years  have  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people;  the  House 
of  Commons  having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors 
against  a  profession  which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have 
been  gladly  admitted,  even  by  the  proudest  and  most  ex- 
clusive assembly .^®®  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bishops 
still  retain  their  seats ;  but  their  precarious  tenure  is  every 
where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  is 
constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  far 
distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by 
the  Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve 
the  upper  house  of  its  spiritual  members ;  since  they,  by 
their  habits,  their  tastes,  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently 
unfitted  for  the  profane  exigencies  of  political  life.^^ 

^  In  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  ''  the  number  of  arohbishops^ 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  ecolesiastioEtl  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal 
to,  and  very  often  far  exceeded,  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  oa^ 
rons."  Parry's  ParUamenta  ana  Councils  of  Engl/md^  London,  1839,  p.  xvii. 
Of  this  Mr.  Parry  gives  several  instances ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whiok  is, 
that ''  in  49  Henry  III.,  120  prelates,  and  only  23  temporal  lords,  were  simi- 
moned."    This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  case. 

"'  See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1713,  in  Mahon*8  Hitt,  of 
Englandy  vol.  i.  pp.  43^5 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  was  207,  of 
whom  26  were  spiritual     This  includes  the  Oatholics. 

^  By  the  returns  in  Bod  for  1854,  I  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
tains 436  members,  of  whom  30  belong  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

^  For  different  accounts,  and  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  see  PdleaPs  Lift  of  Sid^ 
mouth,  voL  i.  pp.  419,  420 ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-260 ; 
HoUand^s  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  178-180;  Campbdl*s  Chancel- 
lorSy  vol.  vii.  p.  148 ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon^  voL  i.  p.  263 ;  Addphu^s  Hist, 
<if  Qtorge  III.  voL  vii.  p.  487. 

^*^  That  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  house  was  the  na- 
tural prelude  to  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  from  the  upper,  was  hinted 
at  the  time,  and  with  regret,  by  a  very  keen  observer.  In  the  discussion 
'*  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Persons  in  Holy  Orders  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  Lord  Thurlow  ^'  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  bishops  at  this 
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While  the  fabric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering 
from  internal  decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity which  had  formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gra- 
dually yielding  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  there  sud- 
denly occurred  an  event  which,  though  it  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  evidently  took  by  surprise  even  those 
whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  that 
great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting  supplement 
to  the  political  revolution  which  preceded  it.  The  dis- 
senters, who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had 
constantly  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  they  felt  that  the 
moment  bad  now  come  when  they  could  assume  towards 
her  a  bolder  front  than  that  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
ventured.^^^  Besides  this,  they  had  in  the  mean  time  re- 
ceived fresh  causes  of  provocation.  After  the  death  of 
our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the  clergy 
would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.^^     Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took 

time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  disfranchise  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy, 
it  mi^ht  go  the  length  of  striking  at  the  right  of  the^  reverend  bench  opposite  to 
seats  %n  tlSu  hmue;  though  he  knew  it  had  been  held  that  the  reverend  pre- 
lates sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers."  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  xzxv.  p.  1542. 

"*  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Chorch 
of  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters;  but 
Jeremy  White  is  said  to  have  had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  sufferers 
between  1660  and  1688,  of  whom  no  less  than  five  thousand  died  in  prison. 
Bogus  and  Bennett*s  Hist*  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  L  p.  108.  On  the  cruel 
spirit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Harris's 
Lives  of  the  tStuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  106 ;  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  344 ;  Somers 
TractSy  vol.  xii.  p.  534.  Indeed  Harwood  frankly  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1672,  '*  Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into  the  Pro- 
testant church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  should 
not  have  ease."  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  530.  On  the  zeal  with  which  this 
principle  was  carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  viL  pp.  586-615  ;  and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  ivkWUson's  Life  of  De 
Foe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443,  444. 

^  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  pre- 
served for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  esti- 
mating the  abilities  of  Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  DalrympU's  Memoirs. 
In  one  of  them  Anne  writes,  soon  after  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science was  issued,  '^  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of  the  Church 
of  England  have.    Ail  the  sectaries  may  now  do  what  they  please.    Every 
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place,  and  during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with 
a  deference  which  William  had  disdained  to  show.^^  The 
natural  consequence  immediately  followed.  New  measures 
of  persecution  were  devised,  and  fresh  laws  were  passed 
against  those  Protestants  who  did  not  conform  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  English  church.^®*  But  after  the 
death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied ;  their  hopes 
revived/^  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them 
were  repealed.^^  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed 
more  on  a  level  with  their  opponents,  and  as  their  temper 
was  soured  by  the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it 
was  clear  that  a  great  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
was  inevitable.^^     For  by  this  time  the  protracted  ty- 

one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  ruin  us, 
which  I  think  to  all  impartial  judges  is  very  plain/'  DalrymjiUi  Memoirs^ 
appendix  to  book  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

'*"  See  a  notable  passage  in  Somers  Tracts,  yol.  zii.  p.  658,  which  should 
be  compared  with  Wilsan's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

*»*  Bo<pu  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-230,  237, 
260-277  •  and  Hallam's  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  397.  Mr.  Hallam  says, 
**  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  queen's  life  had  pre- 
served the  Tory  government  for  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration 
would  have  been  effaced."  It  appears  from  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii. 
p^  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne  there  was  a  pro- 

S>8al  '^  to  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elections ;"  and  we  know  m>m 
umet  (Own  TimSy  vol.  v.  pp.  108,  136,  137,  218)  that  the  clergy  would 
have  been  glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  zcaI  against  them  than  she 
really  did. 

"*  Bogus  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 18.  In  Ivimey's 
History  of  the  Baptists,  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  '*  answer  to 
the  dissenters'  prayers.''  Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  135 ; 
see  also  p.  147,  on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome 
woman. 

*••  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  **  the  act  against  occasional  conformity, 
and  that  restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719."  Hal- 
lam^ s  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  398.  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional 
conformity  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Can- 
terbury {Bogtie  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol  iii.  p.  132) ;  but  their 
opposition  was  futile ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished 
to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  lie  was  prevented  by  Yorke,  the  attorney- 
general.  See  the  pithy  reply  of  Yorke,  in  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke^  voL  i. 
pp.  193,  194. 

'^^  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by 
the  way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into 
societies  and  synods.  See,  in  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-130, 
133,  156,  some  curious  evidence  of  this,  in  letters  written  by  Vernon,  who 
was  then  secretary  of  state ;  and  on  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  in- 
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ranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally  destroyed  those 
feeUngs  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostiUty, 
often  linger  in  the  mind;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have 
been  averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  do- 
spised;  and  the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant  per- 
secution,^^  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  declin- 
ing power  of  the  church.  They  had  resisted  her  when 
she  was  strong ;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Under  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  White- 
field,  the  first  of  theological  orators,^^  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  statesmen,^^  there  was  organized  a 
great  sj^stem  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.     Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two 

crease  of  their  schools,  and  bj  their  systematic  interfereDoe  in  elections,  see 
Lift  of  Archbishop  Sharp^  edited  by  Newcome,  voL  i.  pi>.  125,  358.  The 
churcn  was  et^er  to  put  down  all  di^uters'  schools ;  and  in  1705,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  **  apprehended  danger  from 
the  increase  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set  up 
by  them."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  yi.  pp.  492,  493.  See  also^  on  the  increase  of  their 
schools,  pp.  1351,  1352. 

^  In  Somers  TVaotSy  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  *'  this  hard  usage  had  oegotten  in  the  dissenters  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity against  the  persecuting  churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent, 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  observed  by  Oalamy.  See  Calamy's  Own  Ltfe, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  255,  274,  284,  285. 

^**  If  the  power  of  moving  the  passions  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to 
judge  an  orator,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest 
since  the  apostles.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  1736  (Nichou'a  Lit* 
Anec,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102, 122) ;  his  field-preaching  began  in  1739  {Southey^s  Life 
of  Wedey^  voL  i.  pp.  196,  197) ;  and  the  eighteen  thousand  sermons  whi^ 
he  is  said  to  have  j[>oured  forth  during  his  career  of  thirty-four  years  {Sou- 
they*s  Weslet/y  vol.  li.  p.  531)  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects  on  all 
classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  discourses  were 
r^id  as  well  as  heard,  see  Nichols's  LU,  Anec,  vol.  ii.  pp.  546,  547,  and  his 
JUustrations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  302-304;  Mem.  of  Franldvny  hy  Himsdfy  vol.  L 
pp.  161-167 ;  Boddriage's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  66  ;  SUwart^s  Philos,  of 
the  Mind,  vol.  ill.  pp.  291,  292 ;  jLody  Mary  Mo7\iagus  LetUrs^  in  her  Works. 
1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  162 ;  Correspond,  between  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Hartford^  2d 
edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  138, 160-162  ;  MarchfnorU  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

^  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  {EssatfSy  vol  i.  p.  221,  3a  edit.),  that 
his  ^*  ffenius  for  government  was  not  lufenor  to  that  of  Richelieu  ;'*  and 
stron^y  as  this  is  expressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those 
who  have  compared  the  success  of  Wesley  witn  his  difilculUeB. 
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hundred  years,  a  second  spiritual  Reformation  was  effected 
in  our  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans 
were  to  the  Bishops  what,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Reformers  were  to  the  Popes.^^  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  unlike  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  soon  lost  that  inteU 
lectual  vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable. 
Since  the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  pro- 
duced one  man  of  original  genius  ;  and  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Clarke,  they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single 
scholar  who  has  eryoyed  an  European  reputation,  This 
mental  penury  is  perhaps  owing,  not  to  any  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  but  merely  to  that  general  decline 
of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which  their  adversaries  have 
been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.^^  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  thatt  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestant- 
ism inflicted  upon  Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss 
in  the  number  of  its  members,^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 

*•*  It  was  in  1739  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebeUed  against  the  church, 
and  refused  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  dio- 
cese. S(mthey*8  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  243.  In  the  same  year  he 
b^;an  to  preach  in  the  fields.  See  the  remarkable  entry  in  his  Journals, 
p.  78.  29th  March  1739. 

^  They  frankly  confess  that  "  indifTerence  has  been  another  enemy  to 
the  increase  of  the  dissenting  cause."  Bomie  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dis- 
senters, vol.  iv.  p.  320.  In  NewrMirCs  Devdo^ment  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
pp.  39-43,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the  diminished  energy  of  Wesleyanism, 
wnich  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  fEict  that  the  Wesleyaus  have 
reached  that  point  in  which  "  order  takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm."  p.  43. 
This  is  probably  true ;  but  I  stiU  thipk  that  the  larger  cause  has  been  the 
more  active  one. 

"»  Walpole,  in  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  {WcdpoU^s  Letters,  vol.  ii^p.  266, 272) ; 
and  Lord  Carlisle,  in  1 775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  {Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xviii, 
p.  634)  "that  Methodism  was  daily  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  ;**  while,  to  come  down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a 
letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Eldon  (Tioiss^s  Life  of  Eldon, 
vol.  ii.  p.  35)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in  the  army. 

These  statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  vague ;  but  we  have 
other  and  more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious 
dissent.  According  to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  III., 
and  printed  by  Dalrymple  {Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i. 
p.  40),  the  proportion  in  England  of  conformists  to  nonconformists  w;is  as 
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that  the  mere  fbrmaUon  of  a  Protestant  faction,  unopposed 
by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous  precedeat ;  and  y^e 
know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was  bo  co^dered 
by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Wesleyans  displayed  an  organization  so 
superior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that 
they  soon  became  a  oentre  round  which  the  enemies  of 
the  church  could  conyeniently  rally^  And,  what  is  per- 
haps still  more  important,  the  order,  regularity,  and  pub- 
licity, by  which  their  proceedings  have  usually  been 
marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects;  and  by 
raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  c^  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive 
and  superstitious  respect  which  wa^s  once  paid  to  the 
Anglican  hierarchy .^^ 

22^  to  1.  Eighty-four  yeara  alter  the  death  of  William,  Uie  dissenters,  in-' 
st^ul  of  comprising  only  a  twenty -third,  were  estimated  at  ''  a  fourth  part 
of  the  wh<Je  oommunity/*  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Buke  of  Rutland, 
written  in  1786,  in  Idfe  ^f  Watsont  Bishop  of  Uandafy  voL  i.  p.  246.  Since 
then,  the  movement  Has  been  uninterruptea ;  and  the  returns  recently  pub- 
lished by  government  discloee  the  startkng  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  31st  March 
1851,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  £nf  lajad  who  attended  morning  service, 
only  exceeded  by  one-half  the  Independent^  Baptists,  ~and  Methooists  who 
attended  at  their  own  places  of  w<^ship.  See  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal 
of  Statist,  Sac,  vol.  zviii.  p.  151.  If  thi«  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Ohurch  of  England  to  survive  another  centuiy  the  attacks 
of  ner  enemies. 

^  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  dergy,  many 
of  whom  were  magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  vio- 
lence had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  government.  See  Sovthe^s  Life  of 
Wedeyy  vol.  i.  pp.  395-406.  Wesley  has  himself  given  many  details,  which 
Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  relate,  of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  were  subjected  by  the  clergy.  See  Wedey*s  Jomr- 
wds,  pp.  114,  145,  178,  181,  198,  235,  256,  275,  376,  562,  619,  637,  646. 
Compare  Watson* s  Observations  on  Sovihe^fs  Wesley,  pp.  173,  174 ;  and  for 
other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  church,  see 
Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridge^  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  vol.  iiL  pp.  108,  131, 
132, 144,  145,  156.  Grosley,  who  visited  England  in  1765,  says  of  White- 
•field,  *'  The  ministers  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle 
the  new  preacher;  they  preached  against  nim,  representing  him  to  the 
people  as  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  ^c.  &c.  ;  in  fine,  they  oppos^  him  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be  pelted  with  stones  in  every  place 
where  he  opened  his  mcHith  to  the  public.  Qtodejfs  Tour  to  London,  Lond. 
1772,  vol.  L  p.  356. 

*^  That  Wesleyanism  encouraged  dissent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly 
character,  which  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline,  is  ju- 
diciously observed  in  Bofpte  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters^  voL  iiL 
pp.  165, 166.  But  these  Writers  deal  rather  too  harshly  with  Wesley  \  though 
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But  these  things,  intere^ing  as  they  are,  only  formed 
a  single  step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  was  weakened,  and  our  countrymen  thus  en- 
abled to  secure  a  religious  liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  people.  Among 
the  innumerable  symptoms  of  this  great  movement,  there 
were  two  of  peculiar  importance. .  These  were,  the  sepa- 
ration of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and  then  from  poli- 
tics. The  separation  from  morals  was  effected  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  separation  from  politics  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
that  both  these  great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy 
themselves.  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  construct  a  system  of  morals 
without  the  aid  of  theology .^^  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  that  the  state 
must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revelation,  but 

there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  yery  ambitious  man,  and  over-fond  of 
power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  b^an  to  aim  at  objects  higher 
than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts,  particularly  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  1747,  only  eight  years  after  he  had  revolted  against  the  church, 
he  expresses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  ^*  at  the  weakness  of  those  holy  con- 
fessors" (the  Elizabethan  Puritans),  "  m&nj  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their 
time  and  strength  in  disputing  about  surphce  and  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  !"  Jaumms,  p.  249,  March  13th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this 
would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring  mind  of  Wesley ;  and  from  the  spirit 
which  pervades  his  voluminous  Journals,  as  well  as  from  the  careful  and 
fiEur-seeing  provisions  which  he  made  for  managing  his  sect,  it  is  evident  that 
this  ^reat  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that 
he  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of  rivalling  the  established  church. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit,  of  Ewrope^  vol.  iii.  p.  390)  sayau  that  Cumberland 
^^  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Ohristian  writer  who  sought  to  establish  sys- 
tematically the  principles  of  moral  right  independently  of  revelation."  See 
also,  on  this  important  change,  VHiewdl^s  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Eng- 
land,  pp.  12,  54.  The  dangers  always  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis 
of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  understood ;  but  by  no  wnter  have  they  been 
pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  M.  Charles  Gomte  :  see  the  able  exposition 
in  his  Truit^  de  lAguHation^  vol.  i  pp.  223-247.  There  is  a  short  and  un- 
Batis&ctoiy  account  of  Cumberland's  book  in  M<ickifUo^*8  Ethical  Philosophy y 
pp.  134-137.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  is  noticed  by 
M.  Qualsrem^re  as  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Ooptia  QtuUrenUre  sur  la 
Langue  et  la  Littirature  de  VE^yptt,  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691, 
having  published  the  De  Legwas  in  1672.  Chalmers's  Biog,  Diet,  vol  xi. 
pp.  133,  135. 
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to  expediency;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particular 
creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  its  general  utility .^^  Nor  were  these  mere  barren 
principles,  which  subsequent  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply. 
The  opinions  of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  ex- 
tent by  Hume,^^  were  shortly  afterwards  applied  to  prac- 
tical conduct  by  Paley,^^  and  to  speculative  jurisprudence 
by  Bentham  and  Mill  f^^  while  the  opinions  of  Warburton, 
spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity,  have  influenced  our 
legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not  only  by  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who,  if 

^'  This  was  in  his  work  entitled  7%e  Alliance  between  CTittrch  and  SUtte, 
which  first  appeared,  according  to  Hurd  (Life  of  Warburton^  1794, 4to,  p.  13) 
in  1736,  and,  as  may  be  suppled,  causea  great  scandal.  The  history  of  its 
influence  I  shaU  trace  on  another  occasion ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader 
should  compare,  respecting  its  tendency.  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  vol.  ii.  pp.  313, 
322, 323 ;  Parrs  Worhy  vol.  L  pp.  657,  665,  vol.  viL  p.  128 ;  WhcAdy's  Dan- 
gers to  Christian  Faizhy  p.  190 ;  and  Nicholses  Lit.  Ante,  voL  iiL  p.  18.  In 
January  1739-40,  Warburton  writes  to  Stukeley  {Nichols's  lUustrations^ 
voL  ii.  p.  53) :  "  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in  theology  are, 
by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against  me.*'  See  also  some  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762,  on  the  subject  of  expedi- 
ency, printed  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184  seq.  Warburton  writes, 
p.  190,  ''My  opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  errors  in  religion,  nor  the  least  ri^ht  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  re- 
press them."  To  make  such  a  man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  would  have  been  an  impossible  one  for  the  seventeenth. 

^  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirely 
secular  plan  according  to  which  both  investigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects, 
there  is  great  difference  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  anti-theo- 
logical method  is  admitted  to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  consequential  from  the  premises,  than  is  that 
by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  makes  Hume  a  continuator  of  Cum- 
berland ;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  coming  half  a  century  after 
him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The  ethical  specula- 
tions of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  {Hume^s 
Philosophical  Worksy  Edinb.  1826,  voL  ii.  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  his  Inquirtf 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals^  ibid,  vol  iv.  pp.  237-365. 

•*  Tlio  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed 
the  revolution  in  that  field  of  inquiry ;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with 
ffreat  ability,  it  exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for 
its  reception.  His  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  was  published  in  1785  ; 
in  1786  it  became  a  standard  book  at  Cambridge ;  and  by  1805  it  had ''  passed 
through  fifteen  editions.**  Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Paley,  pp.  127,  145.  Com- 
pare Wheweirs  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy y  p.  176. 

"•  That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  fofrm  part  of  the  same 
scheme,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  ea<^ 
other,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill 
himself,  in  Bentham's  Works,  edit.  Bowring,  voL  x.  pp.  481,  482. 
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they  had  lived  fifty  years  earUer,  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.^^^ 

Thus  it  was  that»  in  England,  theology  was  finally 
severed  from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of 
government.  As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at 
first  not  of  a  practical,  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  cha- 
racter, its  operation  was,  for  many  years,  confined  to  a 
small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  those 
results  which  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate.  But 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the  same 
direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  per- 
haps less  permanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point 
out  the  connexion  between  them,  will  be  the  business  of 
part  of  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present,  I  can 
only  glance  at  the  leading  features.  Of  these,  the  most 
prominent  were :  The  great  Arian  controversy,  which, 
rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and  Waterland,  dis- 
seminated doubts  among  nearly  all  classes  f^^  the  Bango- 
rian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous 
to  the  power  of  the  church  f^^  the  great  work  of  Black- 

"*  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parlia- 
ment, and  the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the 
Jews,  are  the  leading  symptoms  of  this  gr^t  movement.  On  the  gradual 
diffusion  among  us  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not 
yet  raised  to  sciences,  ought  to  be  the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see 
a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter,  written  in  1812,  in  the  Life  of  WUher- 
force^  vol  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lord  Eldon  in  1828,  in  Twiss^i 
Life  of  Eldouy  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

*"  From  a  curious  passage  in  HiMotCs  Life  of  Himsdf^  p.  27,  we  learn 
that,  in  1739,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trinitanans  had  penetrated  among 
the  tradesmen  at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this  he- 
resy, Nichol3*8  Lit,  Anec,  voL  viii  p.  375 ;  Pnestley^s  Memoirs,  voL  L  pp.  25, 
26,  53  J  Doddridge^*  Correspond,  and  LHary,  vol.  iL  p.  477  note ;  and  on 
Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom  W^histon  boasts  of  having  cor- 
rupted, see  Whiston* s  Memoirs,  pp.  143,  144.  Sharp,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  York  when  the  controversy  began,  foresaw  its  dangerous  consequences. 
Life  of  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome,  voL  ii.  pp.  7-8,  135,  136.  See  further 
Madaine^s  note  in  MosheinCs  Ecdesicut.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294 ;  Lathhury^s 
Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  338,  342,  351 ;  and  a  note  in  Butler's  Reminisc. 
VoL  i.  pp.  206,  207. 

««  Mr.  Butler  {Mem,  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-184, 347-350)  notices 
with  evident  pleasure  the  effect  of  this  funous  controversy  in  weakening  the 
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burne  on  the  Confessional,  which  at  one  raoraent  almost 
caused  a  schism  in  the  Establishment  itself  ;^^*  the  cele- 
brated dispute  respecting  miracles  between  Middleton, 
Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued,  with  still  larger  views, 
by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas  f^^  the  exposure  of  the 
gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already  begun  by 
Daill6  and  Barbejrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Jortin ;  the  important  and  unrefuted  statements 
of  Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters;  the 
additional  strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the 
lame  attacks  of  Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson  f^^ 

Anglican  dhurch.  Compare  Bo^ue  and  Bennett^ s  Hist,  of  the  DissenterSy  vol.  iiL 
pp.  135-141.  Whiston  {Jienunrs^  p.  244)  sajs :  ^'  And,  indeed,  thifi  Bangorian 
controyersy  seemed  for  a  ffreat  while  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  public." 
See  more  about  it  in  Lathkwnft  Hist,  of  Convocationy  pp.  372-383 ;  J^ichcW* 
Lit,  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  152,  vol.  ix.  pp.  43^  434,  516 ;  JvichoUs  lUustfxUums, 
vol.  i.  p.  840  ;  Bishop  NewttnCt  Life  of  Himsdf^  pp.  177,  178. 

*>«  The  Confesdoncd,  a  most  able  attack  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  and 
articles,  was  published  in  1766;  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  observer, 
"  it  excited  a  genend  spirit  of  inquinr."  Cappers  MemoirSy  pp.  147, 148.  The 
consequence  was^  that  in  1772  a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackbume  and 
other  clergy  of  the  Church  of  En^lima,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing 
away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion.  NvchMe  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  570 ; 
ElvMrationSy  vol.  vi.  p.  854.  A  petition  against  the  Articles  was  at  once 
drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clercy  (Adolphus'e  Oeorge  IIL  vol.  i.  p.  506),  and 
brought  before  the  House  of  (Emmons.  In  the  animated  debate  which  fol- 
lowed. Sir  William  Meredith  said  that  "  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inijuiry,  when  liberal 
and  enlarged  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infancy."  Part,  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  246. 
He  added,  p.  247  :  '*  Several  of  the  Articles  are  absolutely  unintelligible, 
and,  indeed,  contradictory  and  absurd.'*  Lord  Qeorge  Germain  said :  ''  In 
my  apprehension,  some  of  the  Articles  are  incomprehensible^  and  some  self- 
contradictory.'*  p.  265.  Mr.  Sawbridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  **  strik- 
ingly absurd  ;'*  Mr.  Salter  that  Aey  are  "  too  absurd  to  be  defended ;"  and 
Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  "  palpably  ridiculous."  p.  294.  For  further 
information  on  this  attempt  at  reform,  see  Disney's  Life  of  JM,  pp.  31-36 ; 
Meadl&jf*s  Mem,  of  Foley ^  pp.  88-94 ;  HodgsorCs  Life  of^  Forteus,  pp.  38-40  ; 
Mefmoirs  of  Priesdey,  vol.  li.  p.  582 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  Pcdmer's 
Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

"»  Hume  says,  that  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  1749,  he  found  "all  Eng- 
land in  a  ferment  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry. "  Hume*s  Life 
of  Himsdfy  in  his  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  vii.  See  also,  on  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  masterly  attack,  Nichols's  lUustrations  of  the  E^hteenth  Century, 
vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  Doddndg^s  Correspond. 
vol  iv.  pp.  536,  537  :  and  on  the  "miraculous  controversy'*  in  general,  see 
Forteus's  Life  of  Seeker,  1797,  p.  38 ;  PhillimoreU  Mem.  of  LyttUton,  vol.  i. 
p.  161 ;  Nichols's  Lit.  A^iec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  527,  vol.  iii.  pp.  535,  750,  vol.  v. 
pp.  417,  418,  600  5  Hrdl's  Letters,  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  109;  Warimrton's  Letters 
to  Hurd,  pp.  49,  50. 

»•  Qiioon's  Dedine  and  FaU  has  now  been  jealously  sorutinisBed  by  two 
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while,  not  to  mention  inferior  matters,  the  century  was 
closed  amid  the  confusion  caused  by  that  decisive  con- 
troversy between  Porscm  and  Travis,  respecting  the  text 
of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited  immense  atten- 
tion,^^^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the  disco- 
veries of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was 
shown  to  be  impossible.^®  These  things,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  faith 

generations  of  eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents ;  and  I  am  only  expressing 
the  general  opinion  of  competent  judges  when  I  saj,  that  bj  each  successive 
scrutiny  it  has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  diapters,  all  the  devices  of  Controversy  have  been  exhausted ;  but 
the  only  result  has  been,  that  while  the  fame  of  the  historian  is  untarnished, 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are  fidlicff  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of 
Gibbon  remains ;  but  who  is  there  who  feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written 
against  him  I 

*"  On  the  effect  produced  by  these  matdikss  letters  of  Person,  see  Hoft^ 
ford^9  Life  of  Bishop  Burgeasy  p.  374 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the 

Question  in  England,  see  CcAamy'*  Own  Idfty  vol.  li.  pp.  442,  443 ;  Monk*8 
\ife  ofBendey^  vol.  il  pp.  16-19, 146.  286-289 ;  ButUr^s  Reminiscencet,  voL  L 
p.  211.     Compare  JSomert  TracUy  vol.  xiL  p.  137,  vol.  xiii.  p.  458. 

^  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  firet  clearly  exhibited  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists 
had  for  the  most  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  in- 
creasiog  boldness  of  public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  indepen- 
dent investigations,  without  r^^ard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.  In  this 
point  of  view,  much  was  effected  by  the  researches  of  Button,  whose  work, 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  first  attempt  ^'  to  explam  the  former 
clianges  of  the  earth's  crust  by  reference  exclusively  to  natural  agents.^ 
LydVs  PfxncipletofChology,  p.  dO.  To  establish  this  method  was,  of  course, 
to  dissolve  tli^  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  symptom  of  the 
change  was  seen  in  1773,  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  Button  wrote :  see  a 
letter  in  Wat9(nC$  Life  of  Him»df  voL  i.  p.  402,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
'*  free- thinkers''  attacked  the  '*  Mosaic  account  of  the  world's  age,  especially 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  Travels  through  JSicOv  cmd  Afalta,** 
According  to  Loundes  {Bibliographer's  Manual^  voL  i.  p.  279),  Brydone's 
book  was  published  in  1773;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the 
tendency  of  these  inquiries  :  see  his  Discovrse  om,  the  Oods  of  Qreeoty  Itcdy^ 
and  India,  in  which  he  observes  (WorJbs,  vol.  i.  p.  233)  with  regret,  that  he 
lived  in  ^  an  age  when  some  inteiligeut  and  virtuous  nersons  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  Moses  concerning  the 
primitive  world."  Since  then,  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  the  historical  value  of  the  writings  of  Moses  is  abandoned  by  all  en- 
Ughtened  men,  even  among  the  cletgy  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to 
what  has  beoi  said  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold and  Mr.  Baden  PowdL  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  NewmonCs 
Phases  nfFaitky  p.  Ill  (compare  pp.  122,  123)^  and  the  still  more  decisive 
remarks  in  PomdTs  Sermons  on  Christianity  vnthotU  Judaismy  1856,  pp.  -38, 
39.  For  other  instances,  see  Lyell's  JSecomd  Visit  to  the  United  States^  1849, 
ToL  i.  pp.  219,  22a 
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oTr  men,  disturbed  their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  effectsr 
on  the  public  mind,  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  that  time  in  its  original 
sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  understood,  even  in  their 
general  bearings,  except  by  taking  into  consideration  some 
other  circumstances  with  which  .the  great  progress  was 
intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun, 
not  only  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the 
people  themselves.  The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated 
their  curiosity;;  and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied 
the  means  of  gratifying  it.  .  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
one  which  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  from  all  that 
preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto  been 
shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day 
they  had  time  to  attend  them,^^*  and  newspapers  on  the 
only  day  they  had  time  to  read  them.^^  It  was  then 
that  there  were  first  seen,  in  our  countiy,  circulating  li- 
braries ]^^  and  it  was  then,  too,  that  the  art  of  printing, 

**'  It  18  usoally'sapposed  that  SiiBday-sdiooIs  were  hegan  hj  Raikes,  id 
1 781 ;  but,  though  he  appears  to  haye  loleen  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a 
suitable  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  estaUished  by  Lindsey,  in  or 
immediately  after  1765.  See  Cappes  Memoirs^  pp.  118,  122 ;  Harford*  Life 
ef  BurgesBf  p.  93 ;  Nicholas  Lit.  Anec  voL  iii.  pp.  430, 431,  vol.  ix.  p.  640  ; 
Ckalmen*  Bioff.  Diet.  vol.  xxv.  p.  485 ;  Jowm,  of  SUU.  Soc,  voL  x.  p.  196, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  265 ;  HodgvyrC*  Life  of  Portetu,  p.  92.  It  is  said,  in  JSpencer^e 
Social  Statics,  p.  343,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were,  as  a 
body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Compare  Watson's 
Obeervations  on  SotUkey's  Wtsiey,  p.  149.)  At  all  events,  they  increased  ra- 
pidly»  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  become  common.  See  Nichols's  LiL 
Anec,  vol.  v.  pp.  678, 679 ;  NichoWs  lUtistrations,  vol.  i.  p.  460 ;  Life  of  Wil- 
herforce,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296 ;  Wesley s  Journals^  pp.  806,  897. 

^  Mr.  Hunt  {Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  273)  makes  no  mention  of 
Sunday  newspapers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1785  ;  but,  in  1799. 
Lord  Belgrave  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared 
"  about  the  year  1780."  Fad.  Hist,  vol  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799,  Wilber- 
force  tried  to  have  a  law  enacted  to  suppress  them.  Life  of  Wilberforce^  vol.  ii 
pp.  338,  424 

^  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1725,  there  was  not  a  single  cir- 
culating libraiy  in  the  metropolis.  See  FrwMirCs  Life  of  Himsdfy  voL  i. 
p.  64;  and,  in  1697,  ''the  only  library  in  London  wmch  approached  the 
nature  of  a  public  library^  was  that  of  Sion  college,  belonging  to  the  London 
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instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  London,  began  to  be 
generally  practised  in  country-towns.^^  It  was  also  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  earliest  systematic  eflForts 
were  made  to  popularize  the  sciences,  and  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  writing  treatises 
on  them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style  f^  while,  at  the 

clergy.  *'  EllU^s  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  245.  The  exact  date  of  the  earliest 
circulating  library,  I  have  not  yet  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Southey 
(7%«  Doctor^  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271),  the  first  set  up  in  London  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Samuel  Fancourt.  Button  {Life 
oj  Hiraselfy  p.  279)  says,  "  I  was  the  first  who  opened  a  circulating  library, 
in  Birmingham,  in  1751."  Other  notices  of  them,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  will  be  found  in  CoUridge'B  Biographia  Literaria^  vol.  ii.  p.  329, 
«dit,  1847  ;  Leiffh  Hunte  AvXobiogmphy,  voL  i.  p.  260 ;  Nichols  $  Lit.  Atvec. 
voL  iii.  pp.  648,  682 ;  Nichols  s  iuustrationSy  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  WhewdVs  Hist* 
<ff  Jlioral  Philosophy,  p.  190;  Sinclair  s  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p,  143.  Indeed, 
they  increased  so  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  them,  "  by  a 
license,  at  the  rate  of  2s,  6cL  per  100  volumes  per  annum."  Sindair^s  Hist, 
of  the  RevenuSy  vol  iii.  p.  268. 

**•  In  1746,  Qent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  his  own  life.  In  this 
curious  work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  uiere  were  ''few printers  in  England, 
except  London,  at  that  time ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool, 
Whitehaven,  Preston,  Manchester,  Kendal,  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part 
now  abound."  Life  of  Thomas  Qent,  pp.  20,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  country 
printing-houses,  m  1724,  in  Nichols's  Lit,  Artec,  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  How  this 
state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  important  inquiry  for  the  historian ; 
but  in  this  note  I  can  only  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  differ* 
ent  districts.  The  first  printing-office  in  Rochester  was  established  by  Fisher, 
who  died  in  1786  {Nichols  s  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  iii.  p.  675^ ;  the  first  in  Whitby 
was  in  1770  {lUustratvms,  vol.  iii.  p.  787) ;  and  Richard  Greene,  who  died 
in  1793,  "  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield"  (Ibid. 
vol.  vi.  p.  320).  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  in 
Birmingnam  (JSotUhey's  Commonplace  Book,  Ist  series,  1849,  p.  568) ;  but,  in 
1749,  we  find  a  printer  established  there  {HulTs  Letters^  Lond.  1778,  voL  i. 
p.  92) ;  and,  in  1774,  there  was  a  printer  even  in  Falkirk  {Pari,  Hist, 
vol  xviL  p.  1099).  In  other  parts  the  movement  was  slower ;  and  we  ai« 
told,  that,  about  1780,  *'  there  was  scarcely  a  bookseller  in  Cornwall."  Life 
of  tSamuel  Drew,  by  his  Son,  1834,  pp.  40,  41. 

^  Desaguliers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves 
up  to  popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I., 
Deaaiguliers  was  'Uhe  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental 
philosophy."  /Southey*s  Commonplace  Book,  3d  series,  1850,  p.  77.  See  also 
Fenny  Cydopcedia,  voL  viii.  p.  430 ;  and,  on  his  elementary  works,  compare 
Nichols's  Lit,  Anec,  voL  vi.  p.  81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the 
example  of  publishing  popular  «cientific  works  in  numbers  ;  a  plan  so  well 
guitea  to  that  inquisitive  age,  that,  if  we  believe  Horace  Walpole,  he  *'  earned 
fifteen  guineas  a  week."  Letter  to  Henry  Zouch,  January  3d,  1761,  in  Wal- 
pole s  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the 
natural  sciences  rapidly  increaised  (see,  amonff  many  other  instances  which 
might  be  quoted^  a  note  in  Pvlteney's  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii  p.  180) ;  and, 
&Sj  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  Priestley  began  to  write  popularly  on  phy-» 
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same  time,  the  inyention  of  Encyclopssdias  enabled  their 
results  to  be  brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form 
more  accessible  than  any  hitherto  employed.^^  Then,  too, 
we  first  meet  with  literary  periodical  reviews;  by  means 
of  which  large  bodies  of  practical  men  acquired  informa- 
tion, scanty  indeed,  but  every  way  superior  to  their  former 
ignorance,^^  The  formation  of  societies  for  purchasing 
books  now  became  general  ;^^  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes,^  In  every  department,  the  same 
eager  curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  debating  societies  sprung  up  among  trades- 
men '^  and  this  was  followed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation, 
for,  in  1769,  there  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  ever 

sieal  subjects.  {Memoin  of  Prieadey^  toI.  i*  pp.  288,  S89. )  Gk>ld8miih  did 
something  in  the  same  direction  {Prior's  L^e  of  OUdtmithy  yoL  i.  pp.  414, 
469,  Yol.  iL  p.  198);  and  Pennant,  wkose  earliest  work  appeared  m  1766, 
was  '*  the  first  who  treated  the  natural  history  of  Britain  m  a  popular  and 
interesting  stjle."  Swainson  <m  the  Study  of  Natural  Uikory^  p.  50.  In  the 
reign  of  Qeorge  II.,  publishers  began  to  enoourage  elementary  works  on  che- 
mistry. Nichols  s  Lit,  Anec,  voL  ix.  p.  763. 

"«  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictionary  cf  ArU  and 
Sciences ;  and  from  this,  aooording  to  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  yoL  ix.  pp.  770, 
771,  has  "  originated  aU  the  other  dictionaries  and  cyclopeedias  that  have 
since  appearea  "  Compare  vol  y.  p.  659 ;  and  Boffue  and  JSentiett'*  Hist,  of 
the  Dissenters,  voL  iy.  p.  600. 

^  Late  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  Eng- 
land to  establish  literary  journals.  HcJlarrCM  Lit,  cf  Europe,  yoL  iii.  p.  539 ; 
and  Dibdin*s  Bibliomania^  1842,  p.  16.  But  reyiews,  as  we  now  understand 
the  word,  meaning  a  oritioil  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accession 
of  Qeorge  II. ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  they  began  to  increase. 
Compare  Wright's  England  under  the  House  of  Handover ,  1848,  yol.  L  p.  304^ 
with  Nichols  s  Lit  Anec  yol.  iii  pp.  507,  508.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
functions  of  reyiews  were  performed,  as  Monk  says,  by  pamphleta  Monies 
Life  of  BefUley,  yol.  L  p.  112. 

^  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  bookclubs  and  book-societies. 
See,  for  example,  Doddridge* s  Correspond.  yoL  it  pp.  57,  119 ;  Jesses  Life  of 
Sdwyn^  yol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  NichoUs  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  yoL  y. 
pp.  184,  824,  825  ;  Wakefldd's  Life  ofHimsdf  yoL  i.  p.  528 ;  Memoirs  €f  Sir 
J.  E,  Smitkt  ▼oL  i.  p.  8 ;  Ltfe  of  Roscoe,  by  his  Son,  yoL  L  p.  228  (though 
this  last  was  perhaps  a  circulating  library). 

^  "  Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principally  of  reading 
men  of  the  lower  ranks.'*  Life  of  Dr.  Currie,  by  his  Son,  yol.  L  p.  175. 

^  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Robin-Hood  So- 
dety ;  respecting  which,  the  reader  should  compare  Campbell**  Lives  ofths 
ChancellorSf  yoL  yL  p.  373 ;  Orosley^s  London,  yol.  L  p.  150 ;  Pari,  Mist, 
yol.  xyiL  p.  301 ;  Southey^s  Commonplace  Book,  4th  series,  p.  339 ;  Forster's 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  yoL  i.  p.  310 ;  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  yoL  i.  pp.  419, 
420  i  Prior's  Life  of  BurJbe,  p.  75  j  NichoWs  Lit.  Anec.  voL  iii.  p.  154. 
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assembled  in  England,  the  first  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  enlighten  Englishmen  respecting  their  political  rights.^^ 
About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law 
began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  communicated  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.^^  Shortly 
before  this,  political  newspapers  arose,^^  and  a  sharp 
struggle  broke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates ; 
the  end  of  which  was,  that  both  houses,  though  aided  by 
the  crown,  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  were  able  to  study  the  proceedings  of  the  na* 
tional  legislature,  and  thus  gain  some  acquaintance  with 

«•  **  From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of 
public  meetings  in  England.**  AlbemarWa  Mem,  of  Rockingham^  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
"Public  meetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  might  declare  their 
newly-acquired  consciousness  of  power,  ....  cannot  be  distinctly  traced 
higher  than  the  year  1769 ;  but  thejr  were  now  (i.e.  in  1770)  of  daily  occur- 
rence." Cooke* 8  Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  187.  See  also  HaUam^a  Const,  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

^  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards  ' 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  CampbdVs  ChancdLon,  voL  v.  p.  52,  voL  vi. 
p.  64. 

»*  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  the  first  daily  paper 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  SimrnorMs  Essay  on  Newspapers^ 
m  Journal  of  Statist,  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  113,  yrith  Hunt*  s  Hist,  of  Newspapers^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  167,  175,  voL  ii.  p.  90 ;  and  NididU'sLit,  Anec,  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  In 
1710,  they,  instead  of  merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to 
take  part  in  "  the  discussion  of  political  topics"  {Hallam's  Const,  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  443) ;  and,  as  this  change  had  been  preceded  a  very  few  years  by 
the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  curious  passage  in  Wilr 
ams  Life  ofDeFoe,  vol,  li.  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great  movement 
was  at  nand  in  regard  to  tne  diffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed;  and  the 
press,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  made  an  exponent 
of  public  opinion.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  which  I  have  met 
with,  in  parliament,  is  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Danvers,  in  1738 ;  which  is 
worth  quoting,  both  because  it  marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  that  troublesome  class  to  which  the  man  beloi^d.  "  But  I  be- 
lieve, "  says  this  distingui^ed  legislator,—"  but  I  believe,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  of,  as  a  supreme  au- 
thority, in  any  age  or  country  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  not  consist  in 
the  abiM>lute  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliament,  in  the  strength 
of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  go- 
vernment :  but,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our 
weekly  newspapers  are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than 
acts  of  parliiunent ;  and  the  sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more 
weight  with  the  multitude  than  the  opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the 
kingdom."  Pari.  Hist,  voL  x.  p.  448,  _ 
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the  national  affairs.=»«  Scarcely  was  this  triumph  com- 
pleted,  when  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  the  promulgation 
of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  representation,^^ 
which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it ;  and  the  germ 
of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  began  to 
take  root  and  flourish.^^  Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on 
the  people  to  adjudicate  upon  those  solemn  questions  of 
religion  in  which  hitherto  they  had  never  been  consulted, 
although  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  to  their 
growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other  matters,  must 
ultimately  be  referred.^^ 

^  This  great  contesfc  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1771  and  1772;  when,  as 
Lord  CampbeU  says,  ''  the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  was 
substantially  established."  Campbdl^s  ChancmorSy  vol.  v.  p.  511,  voL  vi. 
p.  90.  For  further  information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  Cooke** 
Hist,  of  Party y  vol.  iii.  pp.  179-184;  Mnum'a  Correspond,  of  Wilkes,  1806, 
vol.  V.  p.  63 ;  Stephens  s  Mem,  of  Tooke,  vol.  i.  pp.  329-351 ;  Mahon*s  Hist,  of 
Englandy  vol.  v.  p.  290 ;  and.  on  its  connexion  with  Junius^s  Letters,  see 
Fonters  Life  of  Ooldsmithy  voL  ii.  pp.  183,  184. 

George  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed 
this  extension  of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North :  *'  It 
is  highly  neoessaxy  that  this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates 
in  the  papers  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best 
court  to  briuff  such  miscreants  before ;  as  it  can  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and 
has  broader  Sioulders  to  support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  f*  Aj/p, 
to  MahoTiy  vol.  V.  p.  xlviii.  j  and  note  in  Walpole*8  George  IIL  voL  iv.  p.  2iBJ), 
where  the  words,  '*  in  the  papers,"  are  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as 
printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects,  both  versions  are  the  same ;  so 
that  we  now  know  the  idea  Qeorge  III.  had  of  what  constituted  a  miscreant. 

'^  Lord  John  RusseU,  in  his  work  on  the  History  of  the  English  Con- 
stttutiony  says :  ^^  Br.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Oartwright,  broached  the 
theory  of  personal  representation  -"  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since 
the  theory  is  said  to  have  been  first  put  forward  by  Gartwright,  in  1776. 
Compare  Russdl  on  the  ConstiiiUiony  1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  and  Cor^ 
resp,  of  Cartwrighty  1826,  voL  i.  pp.  91,  92.  Aletterin  theXt/<;o/'2>r.  Currie^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  307-314,  shows  the  interest  which  even  sober  and  practical  men 
were  be^^mning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

***  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  intei'est, — namely,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  '*  the  word  *'  independence,'  in  its  modem  ac- 
ceptation," does  not  occur  in  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  See  Hare*s  Chiesaes  at  TnUhy  2d  series,  1848,  p.  262. 
A  similar  change,  though  at  a  later  period,  took  place  in  France,  oee  the 
observations  on  the  word  ^  individualisme,'  in  TocqueviUey  Democratic  en 
AmSrique,  vol.  iv.  p.  156 ;  and  in  the  later  work,  by  the  same  author,  L'An- 
den  lUaimey  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148, 149. 

«»  Archbishop  Whatelj  {Dangers  to  Christian  Faith^  pp.  76,  77)  says : 
'*  l^either  the  attacks  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidences  m  its  support,  were| 
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In  connexion  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The 
harsh  and  pedantic  method,  which  our  great  writers  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  im- 
petuous and  inquisitive  generation,  thirsting  after  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  intolerant  of  obscurities  formerly 
unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  powerful,  but  cumbrous,  language,  and  the 
long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which, 
being  more  rapidly  understood^  was  better  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age.^^ 

to  anj  great  extent,  brought  forward  in  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  On  both  sides,  the  learned  (or  those  who  professed  to 
be  such)  seem  to  have  agreed  in  this,-- that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  superiors,  and  neither  should,  nor  could, 
exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question."  This  is  well  put,  and  quite 
true ;  and  should  be  compared  with  the  complaint  in  Wakefield's  Life  of  Him- 
idf,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  NunoUe  Lit,  Anec,  of  the  EighteefUh  Century y  vol.  viii. 
p.  144 ;  and  Hodgson's  Life  of  Bishop  Porteus,  pp.  73,  74, 122, 125,  126.  See 
also  a  speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  {Pari.  Hiet,  vol.  xxii.  p.  265),  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  down  the  "Theological  Society."  The  whole 
debate  is  worth  reading ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  sup- 
plies evidence  of  the  prevailing  spirit. 

"•  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains,  voL  i.  pp.  230  seq. )  has  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style  ;  and  he  justly  observes, 
p.  238,  that,  **  after  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much 
more  commercial  than  it  had  been  before ;  a  learned  body,  or  clerisy,  as 
such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and  literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed 
to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public."  He  goes  on  to  lament  this  change  \ 
though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also  The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  "the  stately  march  and  difficult 
evolutions"  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Compare,  on 
this  alteration,  the  prefiwe  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones^  voL  v. 
p.  644.  See  also,  in  Harford's  Life  of  Burgess^  pp.  40,  41 ,  a  curious  letter 
from  Monboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this 
characteristic  of  modem  composition .  He  terms  it  contemptuously  a '  *  short 
cut  of  a  style ;"  and  wishes  to  return  to  "  the  true  ancient  taste,"  with  plenty 
of  **paren  theses" ! 

Tjie  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  that  tendency  to 
approximate  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearlv  seen  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  authors, 
but  also  their  social  habits.  Hume  observes  that,  in  the  **  last  age,"  learned 
men  had  separated  themselves  too  much  from  the  world ;  but  that,  in  his 
time,  they  were  becoming  more  "  conversible."  Essay  V.,  in  Hume's  Philo^ 
sophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  539,  540.  That  *'  philosophers"  were  growing 
men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  m  Alciphron,  dial,  i., 
in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  312 ;  and,  respecting  the  general  social  amal- 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied 
by  an  increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communis 
cation,  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in 
literary  men,  and  a  greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries. 
As  long  as  books,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  their  style, 
or  from  the  general  incuriosity  of  the  people,  found  but 
few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors  must  rely  upcm 
the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and  titled  indi- 
viduals. And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter  those 
upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened 
that  even  our  gi'eatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities, 
by  fawning  upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  The 
consequence  was,  that  literature,  so  far  from  disturbing 
ancient  superstitions,  and  stirring-up  the  mind  to  new  in- 
quiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timid  and  subservient  air, 
natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But  now  all  this  was 
changed.     Those  servile  and  shamefiil  dedications;^^  that 

gamaiion,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1753,  in  Works  of  LadM 
Mary  Montagu^  edit.  1808,  toL  iv.  pp.  194,  195.  As  to  the  influence  of  Aa- 
dison,  who  led  the  way  in  establishing  the  easy,  and  therefore  democratic, 
stjle,  and  who,  more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  popular,  com- 
pare Aikin*9  Life  of  Addison^  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  with  Tumer^s  Hist,  of  En^landy 
ToL  ii.  p.  7.  Subsequently  a  reaction  was  attempted  by  Johnson,  Qibbon, 
and  Parr ;  but  this,  oeing  contrary  to  the  spirit  ol  the  age,  was  short-lived. 

^  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded 
for  more  than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to 
the  author  in  return  for  his  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery, 
the  larger  the  sum.  On  the  relation  thus  established  between  authors  and 
men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagerness  with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked 
to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varying  from  40«.  to  100/.,  see  Drake  9  tShake- 
speare  and  his  Times,  1817,  4to,  voL  ii.  p.  225;  Monk's  Life  of  Bendey,  voL  L 
pp.  194, 309;  Wkistons  Memoirs,  p.  203 ;  Nichols's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  709; 
Harrises  Life  of  Hardwicke,  voL  lii.  p.  35  ;  Bunbury's  Life  of  Hanmer,^.  81. 
Compare  a  note  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  iiL  p.  52 ;  and  as  to  the  importance 
of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  wh(Hn  to  dedicate,  see  Ellis's  Letters  of  Lit. 
Men,  pp.  231-234 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  Newton*s  Life^ 
p.  14;  also  Uvghes's  Letters,  edit.  1773,  vol.  iiL  p.  xxxi.  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuty  was  the  tuminff-point  of 
this  deplorable  condition ;  and  Watson,  for  instance,  in  1769,  laia  it  down 
as  a  rule.  ^*  never  to  dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favours."  Wat- 
son^s  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  So,  too,  Warburton,  in  1758,  boasts  that 
his  dedication  was  not,  as  usual,  ^occupied  by  trifles  or  fedsehoods."  See  his 
letter,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  i  p.  315.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the 
same  change  was  effected  in  France,  where  D*Alembert  set  the  example  of 
ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  Brougham^s  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  439, 
440 ;  Correspond,  de  Madame  Dudeffand^  vol.  iL  p.  148 ;  and  (Euvres  de  Vol- 
taire, voL  xt  p.  41,  voL  bd.  p.  285. 
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mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homage  to  mere 
rank  and  birth;  that  constant  confusion  between  power 
and  right;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which 
is  old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every 
thing  which  is  new ; — all  these  features  became  gradually 
fidnter ;  and  authors,  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
people,  began  to  advocate  the  claims  of  their  new  alUes 
with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could  not  have  ventured 
in  any  previous  age.^^ 

From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of 
vast  importance.  From  this  simplification,  independence, 
and  diffiision^^  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that 
the  issue  of  those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
became,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  more  generally  known 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  any  preceding  century. 
It  was  now  known  that  theological  and  political  questions 
were  being  constantly  agitated,  in  which  genius  and  learn- 
ing were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and  tradition  on  the 
other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which  were 
mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular 
facts,  but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with 
which  the  interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately 
concerned.  Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  a  very  small  part  of  society,  began  to  spread  far  and 

^  When  Le  Blano  Tisited  England,  tn  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  II. ,  the  custom  of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals 
was  beginning  to  die  away,  and  the  plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had 
become  general.  See  the  interesting  details  in  Le  Blanc,  LeUres  d'nnFrangais, 
vol.  i.  pp.  305-308 ;  and,  for  the  former  state  of  things,  see  voL  ii.  pp.  148-153. 
Burke,  who  came  to  London  in  1750,  obseryes^  with  surprise,  that  '*  writers 
of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the  public.  Not- 
withstanding discouragement,  literature  is  cultivated  to  a  high  degree." 
Priof^a  Life  of  Burke,  p.  21.  This  increasing  independence  sdso  appears 
£rom  the  feict  that,  in  1762,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular  writer 
attacking  public  men  by  name :  authors  having  previously  confined  them- 
selves '*  to  the  initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  assailed."  MaJion's 
Hisi.  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  Holcroft's  diary  for  1798,  Mem.  ofHd- 
croft,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

'^  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1756. 
See  some  valuable  evidence  in  Journal  of  ike  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  383, 
384.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  between  1753  and  1792,  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  was  more  than  doubled.  Hunt's  Hist,  of  NewspaperSy  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
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•wide,  and  suggest  doubts  that  served  as  materials  for  na** 
tional  thought.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  became  every  year  more  active,  and  more  general ; 
the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased ;  and  if  affairs 
had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course,  the 
eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without 
decisive  and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state.  But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there 
unfortunately  arose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which 
disturbed  the  march  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a 
crisis  so  full  of  danger,  that,  among  any  other  people,  it 
would  certainly  have  ended  either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or 
in  a  dissolution  of  government.  This  disastrous  reaction, 
from  the  effects  of  which  England  has,  perhaps,  barely 
recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing  like  the 
care  its  importance  demands ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  under- 
stood, that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between 
it  and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  1  have 
just  sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with 
the  view  of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chap- 
ter, I  intend  to  examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and 
point  out,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
connected  with  each  other.  According  to  the  scheme  of 
this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  very 
cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those 
general  principles,  without  which  history  is  a  mere  assem- 
blage of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and  therefore 
unimportant.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that  as 
the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social, 
but  political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclu- 
sions respecting  them;  and  this  partly  because  the  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more 
indirect,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are 
those  for  the  history  of  a  government;  and  partly  because 
the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men,  such  as  ministers  and 
kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to  say,  less  regu- 
lated by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those  large 
bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.^^   With  this 

*^  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity  in  small  numbers  ai-ise  from  the 
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precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what, 
in  a  mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and 
retrogressive  period  of  English  history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  after  the  death  of  Anne,^^  the  throne  should 
be  occupied  for  nearly  fifty  yearg  by  two  princes,  aliens 
in  manners  and  in  country,  of  whom  one  spoke  our  lan- 
guage but  indifferently,  and  the  other  knew  it  not  at  all.^ 
The  immediate  predecessors  of  Greorge  HI.  were,  indeed, 
of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern,^^  that,  not- 
withstanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  waB  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  royal  prerogative.^^     And  as  they  were  foreigners, 

• 

perturbationB  produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown  laws. 
In  large  numbers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  balance  each  other ; 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  aoouraoy  obtained  by  strik- 
ing an  average.  If  we  could  refer  aU  phenomena  to  their  laws,  we  should 
never  use  average&  Of  course,  the  expression  caprichus  is,  stnctly  speak- 
ing, inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  measure  of  our  ignorance, 

**>  The  tempontry  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord 
Cowper,  in  his  Hist,  of  Parties,  printed  in  appendix  to  Campbdl^s  Lii^eB  of 
the  ChancdloTs^  vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell's, 
though  rather  inaccurate  for  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  fof 
the  l^story  of  the  eighteenth  centiHy. 

*•*  See  Beminiecences  of  the  Courts  of  Oeorge  L  and  George  11.,  hy  Horace 
Walpole,  pp.  Iv.  xciv.  j  and  MahmCs  nist,  ofETigland^  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  235. 
The  fault  of  George  tl.  was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English ;  but  George  I. 
Was  not  even  able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his 
minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  Latin.  The  French  court  saw  this  state  of 
things  with  great  pleasure ;  and  in  December  1714,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
wrote  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins  (Z^r^^  inedites  de  Maintenon,  vol.  iii.  p.  157) : 
"  On  dit  que  le  nouveau  roi  d*Angleterre  se  d^godte  de  ses  sigets,  et  que 
ses  sujets  sont  d6goiit^  de  lui  Dieu  veuille  remettre  le  tout  en  meilleur 
ordre  V*  On  the  ^ect  this  produced  on  the  language  spoken  at  the  English 
court,  compare  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  d*un  Francis,  voL  i.  p.  159. 

*^  In  1715,  Leslie  writes  respecting  George  I.,  that  he  is  ''a  stranser  to 
you,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  con^ 
stitution."  Somers  Tracts,  v(^.  xiii.  p.  703. 

•"  Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  II.  by  the 
r^jent  publication  of  Lord  Herd's  Memoirs;  a  curious  work,  which  fully 
confirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king's  ignorance 
of  English  politics.  Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and 
women ;  and  his  highest  ambition  was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great 

feneral  with  that  of  a  successful  libertine.    Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord 
[ervey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authorities,  that  George  II.  was  despised 
as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptuously  by  observers  of  his 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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they  never  had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English 
church  to  induce  them  to  aid  the  clergy  in  their  natural 
desire  to  recover  their  former  power.^^  Besides  this,  the 
fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the  hierarchy, 
must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sovereign, 
as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  affection  of  the  people.^*^ 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may 
be  considered  trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance, 
because  they  secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  if  there  had  been  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  church,  it  would  have  been  at- 

character,  and  even  bj  his  own  mioiBtera.   See  the  Marckmont  PapersJvoL  i. 
pp.  29,  181,  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  since  the  accession  of  (George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  have  been 
allowed  to  be  present  at  state  deliberations.  See  Bancroffs  American  Rtvo- 
lutiony  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  and  Campbell's  Chancellors^  voL  iiL  p.  191. 

^  See  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Somers 
Tracts^  voL  xiiL  p.  534,  oontrastine  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church 
with  the  coldness  of  Qeorge  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  521-541) 
ought  to  be  read.     It  affoiSs  a  curious  picture  of  a  baffled  churchman. 

***  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generally  bore  against 
the  government  of  the  two  first  Georges  was  openly  displayed,  and  was  so 
pertinacious  as  to  form  a  leading  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  England.  In  1722, 
Bishop  Atterbury  was  arrested,  because  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Pretender.  As  soon  as  he  was  seized,  the 
church  offered  up  prayers  for  him.  "Under  the  pretence,"  Bays  Lord  Msdion, 
— *'  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted  wiu  the  gout,  he  was  publicly 
prayed  for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and  Westminster."  Mohan's 
Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  See  also  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  988,  and 
vol.  viii.  p.  347. 

At  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made 
such  efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  who,  in  a  speech  in  parliament  in  1754,  denounced  that  univer- 
sity,  which  he  said  had  for  many  years  *'  been  raising  a  succession  of  treason 
— ^there  never  was  such  a  seminary !"  Walpole*s  Mem,  of  George  II. ,  vol.  i. 
p.  413.  Compare  the  Bedford  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  594,  695^  with  ffar- 
He's  Life  of  nardwicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  383  ;  and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  gene- 
rally after  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari,  Hist,  vol  vii.  pp.  641 ,  542 ;  BovMs  Life 
of  Ken,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189 ;  Monk's  Life  of  BenUey,  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  426. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  go- 
vernment and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  the  church,  natursQly 
combined  together :  the  dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pre- 
tender, and  the  government  protecting  them  against  ecclesiastical  •prosecu- 
tions. See  evidence  of  this  in  Doddridge's  Correspond  and  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  30, 
vol.  ii.  p.  321,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110, 125,  vol.  iv.  pp.  428,  436,  437 ;  Button's  Life 
of  Himself,  pp.  159,  160;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  11,  393,  vol.  xxix. 
pp.  1434,  1463 ;  Memoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  ii.  p.  506 ;  Life  of  Wak^tdd^ 
vol.  i.  p.  220. 
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tempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some  attempts  were 
occasionally  made ;  but  they  were  comparatirely  speaking 
rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed^  the  state 
of  affairs  was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction, 
pressed  by  the  people,  and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was 
unable  for  more  than  forty  years  to  take  any  share  in  the 
govemment.^^  At  the  same  time,  considerable  progress, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made  in  legislation ;  and 
our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  bj^  which  Eng- 
land had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  II.  the  political  aspect 
was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
became  once  more  antagonistic  to.  tbd-  interests  of  the 
people.  What  made  thia  the  more  dangerous  was,  that, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession  of  George  III.  was 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could  have  occurred. 
The  new  king  was  born  in  England,  spoke  English  as  his 
mother  tongue,^*^  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover  as 
a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered 
of  subordinate  importance.^^  At  the  same  time,  the  last 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed  f^  the 

Mr  «  The  year  1762  forma- an  era  in  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  since 
it  witnessed  the  destniotion  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments 
which  the  Whigs  had  held  for  forty-five  years."  Cooke* s  Hut,  of  Party ^  vol.  ii. 
p.  406.  Compare  Albemarle'i  Memoirs  of  Rockiri^ham^  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Lord 
JBolingbroke  clearly  foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  Immediately  after  the  aeath  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester :  "  But  the  grief  of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that 
the  Tory  party  is  gone."  May^herson^g  Original  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  661. 

•*•  Grosley,  who  visited  England  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of 
(George  III.,  mentions  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they 
heard  the  kin^  pronounce  their  language  without  *'  a  foreign  accent."  Oros- 
ley's  Tour  to  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king,  in  his 
first  speech,  boasted  of  being  a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally 
known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  the  side  of  the  country :  ''  What  a 
lustre/'  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to  him, — *'  what  a  lustre 
does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to  esteem 
it  amongst  your  glories  !"  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  986. 

**»  Pad.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  955 ;  Waljxde's  Menu  of  Qtorge  III. ,  vol.  i. 
pp.  4,  110. 

**•  The  accession  of  George  III.  is  gensrally  fixed  on  as  the  pe:-lod  when 
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Pretender  himself  was  languishing  in  Italy,  where  he 
shortly  after. died;  and  bis  son,  a  slave  to  vices  which 
seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was  consuming  his  life 
in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity .^^ 

And  yet  these  circamstances,  which  appeared  so  fa- 
vourable, did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  fear  of  a  disputed  saoeesinon  being  re- 
moved, the  sovereign  was  emboldened  to  a  course  on 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  ventured.^^  All  those 
monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights  of  kings,  which 
the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  were  sud- 
denly revivecf.^*  The  <elei^,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zeal  for 
the  House  of  Haoc^er  whieh  they  had  formerly  displayed 
for  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  pulpits  resownded  with 
praises  of  the  new  king,  of  his  domestic  virtues,  of  his 
piety,  but  above  atl  of  his  dtfdfial  attaehment  to  the  Eng- 

Englifih  Jacobinism  became  extinct.  See  Buder*s  ReminUoenea^  vol.  u.  p.  93. 
At  the  first  court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  that  '*  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  princtpal  Ja- 
cobites, went  to  court."  Walpdes  Mem,  of  Oeorge  III,,  voL  u  p.  14.  Only 
three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had  been  active ;  and  in  1757,  Kigby  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford-:  "  Fox's  election  at  Windsor  is  very  doubtful.  There 
is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  5000^.  raised  against  him,  wiUi  1^  James  Dash- 
wood's  name  at  the  head  of  it."  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

^*  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  could  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spelL  MakorCs  HiiL  of 
Enakmdj  vol.  iii.  pp.  1'65, 166,  asd  appendis,  p.  tbl  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1766,  this  abject  creature,  who  caled  himself  king  of  England, 
went  to  Rome,  and  took  to  drinking.  Hid,  voL  ilL  pp.  351-3d3.  In  1779, 
Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence,  where  he  used  to  appear  e^^ery  night  at  the 
opera,  perfectly  drunk.  3udnbume*8  Courts  of  Bumpe^  voL  i.  pp.  253-255 ; 
and  in  1787,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the  «ame  degrading 
practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written  frem  Naples  in  March 
1787,  in  Smith's  Correspond,  vol.  L  p,  208.  Another  letter,  written  as  early 
as  1761  (OrenviUe  Fctpersy  vol.  L  p.  366),  describes  ^'  the  young  Pretender 
always  drunk.'*' 

^  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  tiie 
increased  power  of  the  crown  under  George  III.,  c(Hnpare  Thoughts  en  the 
Present  Discontents^  in  Burh^s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  127, 1S&^  with  Watsons  Idfe 
of  Himself  vol.  i«  p.  136 ;  and  for  an  intimation  that  this  result  was  ex- 
pected, see  Qrodey^s  Londony  voL  ii.  p.  252. 

^  CampbdVs  CkctncdlorSf  vol.  v.  p.  245 :  ''  The  divine  indefeasiUe  right 
of  kings  became  the  favourite  tiiem^— in  total  foi^^etfulness  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch."  Horace 
Walpole  {Mem,  of  Oeorge  III,,  vol.  i  p.  16)  says,  t^t  m  1760  '* prerogative 
became  a  fashionable  word«" 
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lish  church.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than  any  that 
had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.^^ 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  Action  rapidly  rallied, 
and  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rirals  m  the  man- 
agement of  the  government.  This  reactionary  movement 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  personal  diaracter  of  George  III.; 
for  he,  being  despotic  as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally 
anxious  to  extend  the  prerogative,  and  strengthen  the 
church.  Every  liberal  sentiment,  every  thing  approach- 
ing to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention  of  inquiry^  was 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and  ^norant 
prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without  even 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeUng  for  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a 
mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.^^ 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign 
countries,  and  barely  knowing  their  geographical  position, 
his  information  was  scarcely  more  extensive  respecting  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule.  In  that  immense 
mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  consists  of  every 
description  of  private  correspondence,  records  of  private 
conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to^  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numer- 
ous things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know ; 
or,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of 
his  position,  except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordi- 

^  The  respect  Georse  IIL  always  displayed  for  ohurcli-OereiDoiiies, 
formed  of  itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  iiuliffereQee  of  hia  ijtomediate 
predecessors:  and  the  change  was  gratefully  noticed  Compare  MaAon*s 
jBiit,  of  EMfLaniy  voL  ▼.  pp.  54, 55,  with  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker, 
in  Bancroft  s  American  ItevoltUiony  vol.  i.  p*  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the 
admiration  both  parties  felt  and  openly  expressed  for  each  other,  see  an 
address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St  Asaph  {Parr's  Workst  vol.  vii. 
p.  352),  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  {BusieU's  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
p.  251),  which  should  be  compared  with  FrissUey's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  137, 
13a 

^  The  education  of  Qeor^e  III.  had  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  ne  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies, 
but  remained  during  his  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare 
Brougham*s  StaUsmeny  vol.  i.  pp.  13-15 ;  Watpole's  Menu  of  George  tlLy 
vol.  L  p.  55 ;  Mahon*8  Hid,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  54,  207. 
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nary  business,  which  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in  his  kingdom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this 
was  likely  to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered 
round  his  throne  that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  have  always  made  it  their  boast  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  age.  During  the  sixty  yeai-s 
of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Pitt,  never 
willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single  man  of  great 
ability  f^  not  one  whose  name  is  assodated  with  any 
measure  of  vake  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  oniy  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  for*- 
getting  the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning 
those  liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  with  which  he  entered  public  life.  Because  George  III. 
hated  the  idea  of  reform,  Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what 
he  had  before  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary ,^^  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the  death  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order  to  obtain  it.^^  Be- 
cause George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good 

^  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  biB  Introduction  to 
the  Bedford  Correspondence^  voL  iii.  p.  Ixii. 

^'  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it 
was  '' essentially  necessary."  See  his  speech,  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xzii.  p.  1418. 
In  1784  he  mentioned  *Hhe  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform."  YoL  xxIy. 
p.  349 ;  see  also  pp.  998,  999.  Compare  JJianey^s  Life  ofJdh^  p.  209.  Nor 
is  it  true,  as  some  nave  said,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of  re- 
form because  the  times  were  unfavourable  te  it.  On  the  contrary,  he,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  1800,  feaid  {Pari,  Hist.  voL  xxxv.  p.  47)  :  "  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  mmd ;  I  think 
it  right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion,  that,  even  if  the  times  vfere  proper 
for  experiifnenUy  any,  even  the  slightest,  change  in  such  a  constitvlion  must  be 
considered  as  an  evil."^  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as  1783,  Paley 
appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Pitt*s  professions  in  Betvour  of  re- 
form.   See  MeaMey  s  Memoirs  of  Paley ^  p.  121. 

"•  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "Wil- 
liam Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  ay, 
and  persecutor  too,  of  reformers  now."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  632 ;  com- 
pare vol.  xxxiii.  p.  659.  So  too  Lord  Campbell  (Ckief-JiisticeSy  vol.  ii.  p. 
544) :  ''He  afterwards  tried  to  hang  a  few  of  his  brother  reformers  who 
continued  steadv  in  the  cause."  See  further,  on  this  damning  &ct  in  the 
career  of  Pitt,  Vampbdl's  Chancellors^  vol.  vii.  p.  105  ;  Brougham's  Statesmen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  Belsham*s  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  79,  242 ;  Life  of  Cartwright, 
vol.  i.  p.  198 ;  and  even  a  letter  m>m  the  mild  and  benevolent  Boscoe,  in  Life 
of  BoscoCf  by  his  jSon,  voL  i.  p.  113. 
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old  customs  which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had  conse- 
crated, Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
abolition,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying 
that  infamous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal 
master  had  set  his  heart.^®  Because  George  III.  detested 
the  French,  of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which 
England  was  seriously  imperilled,  and  the  English  people 
burdened  with  a  debt  that  their  remotest  posterity  will  be 
unable  to  pay.^*^  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  Pitt, 
only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  showed  a  determination 
to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share  of  their  undoubted 
rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  from  office  ;  and  the  king's 
friends,  as  they  were  called,^^  expressed  their  indignation 
at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose  the 

**•  Such  was  tli«  king's  ^eal  m  favour  of  the  slave-trade,  that  in  1770  "he 
issued  an  instruction  under  hie  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Vir- 
ginia), upon  pain  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which 
the  importation  of  slaves  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed**' 
Bancroft^ 9  American  Revclutuniy  vol.  iii.  p.  456 :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
indignantly  observes,  p.  46d,  while  the  courts  of  law  had  4ecided  ^'  that  as 
soon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  on  English  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king 
of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity,  and  made  himself  the  pillar  of 
the  colonial  slave-trade.  The  shuffling  conduct  of  Pitt  iu  this  matter 
makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.  Compare  Bnmgham^t 
JSuaesmen,  voL  ii.  pp.  14,  103-105  ;  Rtuseirs  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  ill  pp.  131, 
278,  279 ;  Bclshams  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  voL  x.  pp.  34, 35  ;  Life  of  Wake- 
fidd,  vol.  L  p.  197;  Porter's  Progreu  of  ike  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  426  ;  UoUand'e 
Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party ^  vol.  iL  p.  157;  and  theiitriking  remarks  of  Francis, 
in  Pari,  Hist.  voL  xzxiL  p.  949. 

***  That  Pitt  wished  to  remaiit  at  peace,  «nd  was  hurried  into  die  war 
with  France  by  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed 
writers,  men  in  other  respects  of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance, 
Brougham^e  Statesmen,  vol.  iL  p.  9 ;  Ro^is  IrUroduction  to  Burke^s  Works, 
p.  Izxxiv. ;  NichoUs^s  Recollections^  voL  ii.  pp.  155, 200. 

^  The  mere  existeuee  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  England  was  rt  ceding  during  this  period  from  the 
maxims  established  at  the  Revolution.  Respecting  this  active  &ction,  com- 
pare the  indignanjt  remarks  of  Burke  {TTorib,  voL  i.  p.  133)  with  Albemarle's 
Rockingham,  vol  i  pp.  5,  307 ;  Buckingham's  Mem,  of  George  IlL,  voL  i. 
p.  284,  vol.  iL  p.  154 ;  Russell's  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  L  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  iL  pp. 
50,  77  ;  Bedford  Correspond,  voL  iiL  p.  xlv. ;  Parrs  Works,  voL  viii.  p.  5l3 ; 
Butler's  Reminiscences^  vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  352  ;  Wal- 
pole's  (horge  IIL ,  voL  iv.  p.  315 ;  The  Gren^nUe  Papers^  voL  ii.  pp.  33,  34, 
voL  iiL  p.  57,  voL  iv.  pp.  79,  152,  219,  303 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvL  pp.  841, 
973,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  1005,  1246,  voL  xix.  pp,  435, 856,  voL  xxii.  pp.  650, 1173. 
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wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.^*^  And  when, 
unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to 
return  to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding 
that  very  point  for  which  he  had  rehnquii^ed  it:  thus 
setting  the  mischieyous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free 
country  sacrificing  his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  pre- 
judices of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  ministers,  who 
to  equal  abilities  would  add  ^^ual  subservience,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled 
1)y  men  of  notorious  incapacity.^®  Indeed,  the  king 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  every  thing 
great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  elder 
Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which  covered  the 
world,  and  had. carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  the 
glories  of  the  English  name.^**  He,  however,  as  the 
avowed  friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the 
despotic  principles  of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
hated  by  George  III.  with  a  hatred  that,  seemed  barely 
compatible  with  a  sane  mind.**^  Fox  wa»  one  of  the  great- 

^  See  an  exteaordinftry  paaMge  in  FtSewU  Life  of  Sidmouthj  toL  i. 
p.  334. 

*"  This  decUne  in  tiie  abilities  of  official  men  was  noticed  bj  Borke,  in 
1770,  as  a  neoesaaiy  conseqaenoe  of  the  new  system.  Compare  Thotigkts  o» 
the  PresefU  DxMcontenU  {Burke's  Worisy  toL  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  sum^ 
mary  {Pari,  Hist.  toL  xvi  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  doring  the  first  nine 
years  of  George  III.  **  Thus  ntoaled,  the  question  at  last  was  not,  who 
could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all. 
Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept' of  employments  where  th^ 
were  neither  allowed  to  eaeercise  their  judgment  nor  oisplay  the  rectitude  oif 
their  hearts/*  In  1780,  when  the  oyiI  had  become  still  more  obvious,  the 
same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bristol 
oonstitnents.  ''  At  present/'  he  says,  "  it  is  the  plan  of  the  com^  to  make 
its  servants  insignificant^"  Burie^s  Woris^  vol.  i.  p^  257.  See  further  Pmti^s 
Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  260,  261. 

***  The  military  success  of  his  administrati<m  is  related  in  very  strong 
knguage,  but  not  unfidrly,  in  Mmkim'sJffisL  of  England,  vol  iv.  pp.  108, 185, 
186,  and  see  the  admirable  summary  in  Browkam's  Statesmen^  yoL  L  jm>.  33, 
34 ;  and  for  evidence  of  the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  oi  Bng- 
land,  compare  Makon,  vol.  v.  p.  165  note;  Bedford  Cforrespcnd.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
87,  246,  247;  WalpoU's  Letters  to  Marm,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  1843  ;  WtdpMs 
Mem.  if  Oeorge  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  232 ;  and  the  reluctant  admission  in  Georgely 
MSmoires,  vol.  i.  pp.  79, 80. 

*K  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Staiesmeny  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  33)  has  pub*- 
lished  striking  evidence  of  what  he  calls  *^  the  truly  savage  feelings"  with 
which  George  III.  regarded  Lord  Chatham  (compare  BmssSTs  Mem.  of  JPoSy 
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est  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  vrith  the  character  and  resources 
of  those  foreign  nations  with  which  our  own  interests  were 
intimately  connected.^^  To  this  rare  and  important  know- 
ledge he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper 
which  extorted  the  praises  eren  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents.^*^ But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by 
George  III.,  that  the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his 
name  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors,^*®  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  abdicate  the  throne  than  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  govemment.^^   •. 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  sovereign  and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change 
equally  unfavourable  was  being  e£fected  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  imperial  legislature.  Until  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  House  of  Lords  was  decidedly  superior  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberality  and  general  ac- 

vol.  i.  p.  129).  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  even  displayed  in 
the  arrangements  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  minister,  j^ote  in  Adolpnus*s  Hist 
i>f  Qtorgt  III, ,  vol.  ii.  p.  566 ;  and  ftx  other  evidence  of  iU-will,  see  two  notes 
irom  the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  liahorC*  Hut,  of  EngUmd^  vol.  vi.  appendix, 
.pp.  liL  liv. ;  The  Grenville  Papersj  vol.  ii.  p.  386 ;  Bancroft's  American  Revo- 
Mion,  vol.  i.  p.  43S. 

***  Lord  Brougham  (Skdehei  tfSUUemniHy  vol.  L  p.  219)  sajs :  **  It  ma^be 
questioned  if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  various 
interests  and  the  exact  position  of  aU  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had 
dealings  to  oonduct  cur  relations  to  maintaiii."  See  also  Parr's  Works^  vol.  iv. 

S).  14,  15 :  Rwtell's  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  L  pp.  320,  321,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  243 ; 
ietet'sLt/eo/Bfirke^Y^A.  i.  p.  83a 
**^  Burke,  even  after  the  French  revolution,  said,  that  Fox  '^  was  of  the 
most  artless,  candid,  open  and  benevolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the 
extreme  ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of 
^ndl  in  his  whole  censtilution."  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790,  in 
Pari,  Eist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  356.  For  further  evidence,  compare  A(ison*s  Hist. 
ofEurwpe^  vol.  vii.jK  171 ;  ffolkmd*s  Mem.  of  the  Whiff  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  273; 
Trotter's  Mem,  of  Fox,  p.  xi  xn.,  24,  178,415. 

^  Adolphus's Hist»  of  Oeorge  III.,  vol.  vi.  p.  692.  A  singular  circumstance 
oomieoted  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem.  ofUdcroft,  vol.  iil 
p.  60. 

"•  Compare  Adolphus*s  HisL  cf  George  TIL,  vol.  iv.  pp.  107, 108,  with  Ru^ 
mWs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  287,  288,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Butens,  who  had 
much  intercourse  with  English  pohtieians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication 
in  1784.  Dtitens*  Mimoires,  voL  lii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland  says,  that  during 
the  Bettal  illness  of  Fox,  **  the  king  had  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox*8 
disorder.  He  could  hardly  suppress  his  indecent  exultation  at  his  death.  ** 
Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  ii.  p.  49. 
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complishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true,  that  in  both 
houses  there  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called  nar- 
row and  superstitious,  if  tried  l^  the  larger  standard  of 
the  present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were 
tempered  by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above 
those  country  gentlemen  and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squii*es 
of  whom  the  lower  house  was  then  chiefly  composed. 
From  this  superiority  in  their  knowledge,  there  naturally 
followed  a  larger  and  more  liberal  turn  of  thought  than 
was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  old  Tory  spirit, 
becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  lower  ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the 
Revolution,  the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the 
Stuarts  formed  a  dangerous  faction.^*^  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  two  men  who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  were  undoubtedly  Somers  and  Walpole.  Both 
of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  principles  of  toleration, 
and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scandalous 
prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.^^  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who 
wished  to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  bill  en- 
couraging witnesses  to  ap|)ear  against  him  by  remitting  to 
them  the  penalties  to  which  they  might  be  liable.^^  This 
barbarous  measure  had  been  passed  through  the  lower 

•'o  In  1725,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  men- 
tioning some  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  '*'  In  the  House  of  Lords 
our  number  is  so  smal^  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial'' 
MahorCa  Hitt.  of  England,  vol.  iL  appendix,  p.  xziii.  See  also,  respecting 
the  greater  strength  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Stmers  TracU^ 
vol  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  524, 531 ;  CampbdVs  Chancdlors^  vol  iv.p.  158; 
Campbdrs  Chief  Justices^  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

*"  Compare  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  with  Burners  Ovm  Ttmey 
vol.  iv.  p.  504.  Burnet  says,  "All  the  Jacobites  joined  to  support  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Commons."  The  Commons  complained  that  the  Loras  had 
shown  ^'  such  an  indulgence  to  the  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  parliamentary  proceedings. "  Pari,  Hist,  vol  v.  p.  1294.  See  also  their 
angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1314,  1315. 

«"  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 
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house  without  the  least  difficulty ;  but  in  the  Lords  it  was 
rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly  two  to  one.^^  In 
the  same  way,  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the  friends  of  the 
church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a  cruel  pCTsecution,^^ 
was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority .^^  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly 
balanced ;  and  although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments 
were  added  by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in 
some  degree  softened.^^ 

This  -superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower 
was,  on  the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.  f^  the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  high-church  party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself 
so  rarely  suggesting  fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief 
that  he  particularly  disliked  increasing  their  numbers.^® 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use 
of  his  prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the 
upper  house,  and  thus  lay  the-  foundation  for  that  disre- 
pute into  which  since  then  the  peers  have  been  constantly 
falling.  The  creations  he  made  were  numerous  beyond  all 
precedent;  their  object  evidently  being  to  neutralize  the 
liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus  turn  the  House 
of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  popular  wishes, 

^  "Content,  47;  non-content,  92."  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xii.  p.  711.  Mr. 
Phillimore  (Mem.  cf  LyUUtoUy  vol.  i.  p.  213)  ascribes  this  to  the  exertions  of 
Lord  Hardwicke;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  upper  house  is  sufficient  ex- 
plajoation,  and  even  in  1735  it  was  said  that  "the  Lords  were  betwixt  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  the  devil  being  Walpole.  MarchmoTU  Papers,  voL  ii. 
p.  69.     Compare  Bishop  Newton^ s  Life  of  Himsdf,  p.  60. 

^^  See  an  account  of  some  of  its  provisions  in  MahorCs  Hist,  of  England^ 
vol.  L  pp.  80, 81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  vi. 
p.  1349,  where  we  are  informed  that,  **  as  the  &rther  discouragement  and 
even  ruin  of  the  dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  accomplishing  this 
scheme,  it  was  begun  with  the  famous  Schism  Bill." 

«^*  By  237  to  126.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  1351. 

^*  MalunCs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  83;  Buribury's  Correspond,  of  Han- 
mer,  p.  48.    The  bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

*■•  "  If  we  scrutinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution to  the  death  of  Geoiige  II.,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
old  English  nobility  to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles."  Cookers 
Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

««  Ck>mpare  Harris  s  Lift  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  conver- 
sation between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  Hervey's  Mem,  of 
Oeorge  II,  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  Qdit.  1848. 
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and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.^^  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our 
history  ;  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering 
the  character  of  the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  two  classes :  of  country  gentle- 
men,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  wealth,  and  the 
number  of  Totes  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  control  f^ 
and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicial  appoint- 
ments partly  from  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popukr  Uber- 
ties,  and  favoured  the  royal  prerogative.^^ 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new 
peers  made  by  George  III.  Here  and  there  we  find  an 
eminent  man,  whose  public  services  were  so  notorious  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  rewarding  them  ;  but,  putting 
aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  sove- 
reign, it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  remainder,  and  of 
course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked  by  a  nar- 
rowness and  iUiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.^^     No 

^  Coohe's  Hist,  of  PaHy,  vol.  iii.  pp.  363,  364,  365,  463 ;  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  1418,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  493,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1069,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1334, 
1494,  vol.  XMdii.  pp.  90,  602, 1315. 

^  This  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1800,  Nicholls  taunted  the  government  with  ''  holding  out  a  peerage,  or 
elevation  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  ^^&rr  man  who  could  procure  a, 
nomination  to  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  parliament."  Pari.  Higt,  voL 
XXXV.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheridan,  in  1792,  said  (vol.  xxix.  p.  1333),  "  In  this 
eountiy  peerages  had  been  bartered  for  election  interest." 

^^  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom 
zealously  advocated  arbitrary  principles,  see  Bdsham's  Hist,  of  Chreat  Britain^ 
voL  vii.  pp.  266,  267 ;  Adolphus*9  Iiigt,  of  George  III,  voL  iii.  p.  363 ;  Pad. 
Hist,  vol.  XXXV.  p.  1523. 

^  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations 
made  during  Pitt's  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare 
Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  L  p.  76,  with  £rskine*6  speech,  in  Pari,  niM. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  1330 ;  and  see  Sheridan's  speech,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1197.  But 
their  language,  indignant  as  it  is,  was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  not  wholly 
breaking  witn  the  court.  Other  men,  who  were  more  independent  in  their 
position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future  office,  expressed  them- 
selves in  terms  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  RoUe,  for  instance,  declared  that  "  there  had  been  persons 
created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  to  be 
his  grooms."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feeline  of  con- 
tempt was  equally  strong :  see  Life  of  Cartwrighi,  voL  L  p.  278 ;  and  see  the 
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great  thinkers ;  no  great  writers ;  no  great  orators  ;  no 
great  statesmen  ;  none  of  the  true  nobiht  j  of  the  land, — 
were  to  be  found  among  these  spurious  nobles  created  by 
George  III.  Nor  were  the  material  interests  of  the  country 
better  represented  in  this  strange  composition.  Among 
the  most  important  men  in  England,  those  engaged  in 
banking  and  commerce  held  a  high  place  :  since  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence  had  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  methodical 
habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made  them 
every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
claims  of  this  sort  were  little  heeded ;  and  we  are  assured 
by  Burke,  whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will 
dispute,  that  there  never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so 
few  persons  connected  with  commerce  were  raised  to  the 
peerage.^® 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which 
mark  the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  this  pe- 
riod ;  a  degeneracy  the  more  striking,  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  because  it  took  place 
in  spite  of  a  great  progress,  both  social  and  intellectual. 
How  that  progress  eventually  stopped  the  political  reac- 
tion, and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its  own  steps,  will 
appear  in  another  part  of  this  work  ;  but  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
exhibits  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and, 
Bacon  alone  excepted,  the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  English  politics. 

remark  even  of  the  courtly  Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for 
learning  shown  by  **  the  nobles  of  our  days."  Preface  to  Pereian  Orammar, 
in  Joneie  Works,  vol.  it  p.  125. 

"•  In  his  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs^  written  in  1791,  he  says,  **  At  no 
period  in  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade, 
or  from  families  newly  created  by  commerce.  Burhe*9  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  566. 
Indeed,  according  to  Sir  19'athaniel  Wraxall  {Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
pp.  66,  67,  Lond.  1836),  the  only  instance  when  George  III.  broke  this  rule 
was  when  Smith  the  banker  was  made  Lord  Carrington.  Wraxall  is  an  in- 
different authority,  and  there  may  be  other  eases ;  but  they  were  certainly 
very  few,  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  mind. 
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The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would 
indeed  be  miserably  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name 
of  Edmund  Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man 
not  only  covered  the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry ,^^  but 
extended  to  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  which,  though 
apparently  unconnected,  with  politics,  do  in  reality  bear 
upon  them  as  important  adjuncts  ;  since,  to  a  philosophic 
mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights  up  even  those  that 
seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy  passed  upon  him 
by  one  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,^^  might  be  justified, 
and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  from  his  works,  as 
well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries.^^ Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of 
lawyers,^^  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  and 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  has  won  the  admiration  of  art- 
ists f^   a   striking   combination   of  two   pursuits,  often, 

^  Nicholls,  who  knew  him,  sajrs,  ^  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke 
might  be  considered  almost  as  an  encjclopcedia ;  evenr  man  who  approached 
him  received  instruction  from  his  stores."  Nichous's  EecdUctums,  voL  i. 
p.  20. 

^  ''  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense.  His  imperial  tsjicj  has 
laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has  coUected  riches  from  every  scene  of 
the  creation,  and  every  walk  of  art."  Works  of  Robert  Bally  London,  1846, 
p.  196.  So  too  Wilberforce  says  of  him,  '*  He  had  come  late  into  parlia- 
ment, and  had  had  time  to  lay  in  vast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from 
which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  magnificent.  Like  the  fabled  object  of 
the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  pearls  and  diamonds 
dropped  from  him. "  Life  of  Willerforce,  vol.  L  p.  159. 

^  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive 
that  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Buder's  Seminiacencea,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest 
eulogy  on  Burke  was  pronounced  by  a  man  fsiv  greater  than  Thurlow.  In 
1790,  Fox  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ''  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the 
political  information  which  he  had  learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had 
gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend's  instmction  and  conversation  were  placed 
in  the  Other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence." Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  363. 

"'  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chief-Justices^  vol.  ii.  p.  443)  says,  "  Burke, 
a  philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  juris- 
prudence." See  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  BaUer^s  Eeminiscences,  vol.  i- 
p.  131 ;  and  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

^  Barry,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that 
Burke  should  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  the 
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though  erroneoudy,  held  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of 
languages  '^  a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty 
years  has  become  an  important  resource  for  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  but  the  very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its 
large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn  upon  a  few  solitary 
thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  when 
Adam  Smith  came  to  London  full  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  matur- 
ing of  which  cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious 
and  unremitting  labour.^®® 

To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of 
social  philosophy,  Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  science,  and  even  with  the  practice 
and  routine  of  mechanical  trades.  All  this  was  so  di- 
gested and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it  was  ready  on 
every  occasion  ;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary  poli- 
ticians, broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into 
a  complete  whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even 
to  the  dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  character- 
istic of  Burke,  that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren. 

pursuit  of  politics,  because  he  had  one  of  those  ^'  minds  of  an  admirable 
expansion  and  catnolicity,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  an- 
oient  as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign."  Barry' %  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  638, 4to,  1809.  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1798,  p.  329,  2d  edit,  it  is 
stated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  '^  deemed  Burke  the  best  judge  of  pictures 
that  he  ever  knew."  See  further  Works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Lona.  1846, 
vol.  i.  p.  186 ;  and  BisseCs  Lift  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.  A  somewhat  curi- 
ous conversation  between  Burke  and  Reynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved 
in  Hdcroft's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

»•  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, in  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  iL  pp.  390,  391,  and  in  Prior's  Life  of 
Burke,  p.  427.  Winstanley  writes,  **  It  would  have  been  exceedindy  dif- 
ficult to  have  met  with  a  person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the 
history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  of  the  principles  of  etymologiod  de- 
duction, than  Mr.  Burke. " 

**»  Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  **  after  they  had  conversed  on  subjects  of 
political  economy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communication, 
thought  on  these  topics  exactly  as  he  did."  BisseCs  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  429 ;  and  see  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  68  ;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical economy,  Brougham's  Shstches  of  Statesmen^  voL  L  p.  205. 
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Such  waa  the  strength  and  exuberance  of  his  intellect, 
that  it  bore  fruit  in  all  directions,  and  could  confer  dig- 
nity upon  the  meanest  subjects,  by  showing  their  connexion 
with  general  principles,  and  the  part  they  have  to  play 
in  the  great  scheme  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  so- 
briety with  which  he  employed  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. During  the  best  part  of  his  life,  his  political 
principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative,  were  altogether 
practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because  he  had 
every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  &r  more  ample  than 
any  politician  of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently 
prone  to  take  large  views.  On  many  occasions,  and  in- 
deed whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  showed  his 
capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative  thinker.  But  the 
moment  he  set  foot  on  political  ground,  he  changed  his 
method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumula- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, by  proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  con- 
struct a  deductive  science  available  for  the  commercial 
and  financial  interests  of  the  country.  Further  than  this 
he  refused  to  advance,  because  he  knew  that,  with  this 
single  exception,  every  department  of  politics  was  purely 
empirical,  and  was  likely  long  to  remain  so.  Hence  it 
was,  that  he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings  that  great  doc- 
trine, which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  forgotten, 
that  the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  hot  truth,  but  ex- 
pediency. Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he 
was  forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been 
raised  by  hasty  induction  from  limited  fs^ts  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to 
the  facts,  to  revise  the  induction,  and,  instead  of  sacrific- 
ing practice  to  principles,  modify  the  principles  that  he  may 
change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this  in  another  way,  he 
lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at  best  but  the  pro- 
duct of  human  reason ;  while  political  practice  has  to  do 
with  human  nature  and  human  passions,  of  which  reason 
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forms  but  a  part  ;^^  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  which 
certain  ends  may  be  effected,  leaving  it  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall 
be,  and  shaping  his  own  conduct,  not  according  to  his 
own  principles,  but  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey.^^ 
It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with 

^  ^'  Politics  ought  to  be  ac^u8ted,  not  to  human  reasoniugs,  but  to 
human  nature ;  of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the 
greatest  part.*'  Ob*erv<Uion$  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation,  in  Burke's  Works, 
voL  L  p.  113.  Hence  the  distinction  he  had  constantly  in  view  between  the 
generalizations  of  philosophy,  which  ought  to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of 
politics,  which  must  be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in  his  noble  work,  Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents,  he  says  (vol.  i.  p.  136),  '*  No  lines  can 
be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter  incapable  of 
exact  definition.*'  See  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  object  of 
the  political  art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  indefensible.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  difference  between  "  la  v6rit6  en  soi"  and  "la  v6rit6 
sociale,"  as  expounded  by  M.  Rey  in  his  Science  Sociale,  vol.  ii  p.  322, 
Paris,  1842. 

^  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are 
the  masters.  They  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross. 
We  are  the  expert  artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  de- 
sires into  perfect  form,  and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They  are  the  suf- 
ferers, they  tell  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert  our  skul  into  a  sinister 
and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and  defrauding 
our  emplot/ers,  mho  are  our  nattmU  lords,  of  the  object  of  their  just  expec- 
tations I"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i-p.  254.  In  1777,  in  h\s  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  216)^  "In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the 
public  inclination ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a 
specific  sanction,  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community, — is  the  true  end  of 
legislature."  In  his  Letter  on  the  Duration  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  430), 
**  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  ca- 
pable of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or  even  the  desire  of  any  very  great 
and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people  may  be  deceived  in  their 
choice  of  an  object.  BiU  I  can  scarcdy  co7iceive  any  choice  they  can  make  to 
he  so  very  mischievous,  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capable  of  resisting 
it**  So,  too,  he  says  (voL  i.  pp.  125,  214),  that  when  government  and  the 
'  people  differ,  government  is  generally  in  the  wrong  :  compare  pp.  217, 218, 
276,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  deci- 
sive one,  he,  in  1772,  when  speaking  on  a  Bill  respecting  the  Importation 
and  Exportation  of  Com,  said,  "  On  this  occasion  I  five  way  to  the  present 
Bill,  not  because  I  approve  of  the  measure  in  itself,  out  because  I  think  it 
prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  time&  TJie  people  will  have  it  so;  and  it 
is  not  for  their  representatives  to  satj  nay.  I  cannot,  however,  help  entering 
my  protest  against  the  general  principles  of  policy  on  which  it  is  supported, 
because  I  think  them  extremely  dangerous.    Pari,  Hist,  voL  xvii.  p.  480. 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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which  they  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance 
of  Burke  a  memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.^ 
We  had,  no  doubt,  other  statesmen  before  him,  who  de- 
nied the  validity  of  general  principles  in  politics ;  but  their 
denial  was  only  the  happy  guess  of  ignorance,  and  they 
rejected  theories  which  they  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew  them. 
It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce- 
ment to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted  the 
temptation ;  that,  though  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  poli- 
tical knowledge,  he  made  his  opinion^  subservient  to  the 
march  of  events ;  that  he  recognized  as  the  object  of  go- 
vernment, not  the  preservation  of  particular  institutions, 
nor  the  propagation  jof  particular  tenets,  but  the  happiness 
of  the  people  at  large ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  insisted 
upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes,  which  no  states- 
man before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  statesmen 
since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still 
full  of  those  vulgar  politicians,  agahist  whom  Burke  raised 
his  voice ;  feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their 
little  force  in  resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  them- 
selves at  length  compelled  to  yield ;  and  then,  so  soon  as 
they  have  exhausted  the  artifices  of  their  petty  schemes, 
and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungraceful  concessions,  have  sown 
the  seed  of  future  disaifection,  they  turn  upon  the  age  by 
which  they  have  been  baffled ;  they  mourn  over  the  dege- 
neracy of  mankind;  they  lament  the  decay  of  public  spi- 
rit ;  and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tam- 
per with  a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescrip- 
tion of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  III.  will 
easily  understand  the  immense  adviintage  of  having  a  man 

^  The  effect  which  Burke's  profound  views  produced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  in  their 
full  extent,  is  deseflribed  by  Dr.  Haj,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  great 
speeches ;  which,  he  says,  "  seined  a  kind  of  new  political  philosophy.*' 
jBurke^s  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  written  in  the 
same  year,  1766,  in  Former's  Life  o/Uoldsmith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39 ;  and  in 
Bu7ibury*8  Correspond.  o/Hanmer^  p.  458. 
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like  Burke  to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions ;  delusions 
which  have  been  fatal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more 
than  once  almost  ruined  our  own.^®*  They  will  also  un- 
derstand that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  this  great  states- 
man was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  declaimer,  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chatham ;  all  three  in- 
genious men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  unfit  for  weighty 
concerns,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  so  exalted  an 
honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils-  In  point  of 
fact,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  public 
hfe,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet  f^  and 
the  only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a  subordi- 
nate post,  were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the 
fluctuations  of  poUtics  compelled  the  appointment  of  a 
Uberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must 
have  been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing 
good  that  was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  esta- 
blished.^^ For,  so  far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  there  are  few  of  the  great  mea- 
sures of  the  present  generatipn  which  he  did  not  anticipate 

*^  Batke  was  neYor  weary  of  aitacking  the  common  argument,  that,  be- 
cause a  country  has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore 
the  custom  must  be  good.  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech, 
on  the  power  Of  the  attorney-general  to  file  informations  ex  officio;  where  he 
likens  such  reasoners  to  the  father  of  Soriblerus,  who  ''  venerated  the  rust 
and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot-lid  into  the  shield  of  a  hero."  He 
adds :  '*  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  during  which  this  power  existed, 
is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished  :  and  wnat,  then,  can 
no  two  thinffs  subsist  together  bwt  as  cause  and  effect  ?  May  not  a  man 
have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken 
stick,  than  afterwards^  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  supposing: 
like  the  Druids,  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and 
the  health  were  cause  and  effect?"  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1190,  1191. 

^  This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  says,  is  an  instance  of  aristocratic  prejudice ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  hint  from  G^rge  III.  would  have  remedied  the 
shameful  neglect.  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party  ^  vol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

*^  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Oeorge  III.  must  have  been  offended  by 
such  sentiments  as  these  :  ''  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  against  disturbing  the  public  repose ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there 
is  an  abuse.  The  fire-bell  at  midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you 
from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The  hue  and  cry  alarms  the  county,  out 
preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province."  Burke's  speech  on  Prosecutions 
for  Libels,  in  1771,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviL  p.  54. 
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and  zealously  defend.  Not  only  did  he  attack  the  absurd 
laws  against  forestalling  and  regrating,^^  but,  by  advo- 
cating the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
similar  prohibitions.^^  He  supported  those  just  claims  of 
the  Catholics,^^  which,  during  his  Ufetime,  were  obsti- 
nately refused;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years 
after  his  deaths  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  inte- 
grity of  the  empire.  He  supported  the  petition  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  restric- 
tions to  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  were  subjected.^^  Into  other  departments  of  politics 
he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed  the  cruel  laws 
against  insolvents,^^  by  which,  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
our  statute-book  was  still  defaced ;  and  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  soften  the  penal  code,^^  the  increasing  severity 
of  which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign.^^ 
He  wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  for 

^  He  moved  their  repeal  Pari,  Hist.  voL  xxvi.  p.  1169.  Even  Lord 
Chatham  issued,  in  1766,  a  proclamation  against  forestallers  and  r^^ters, 
verj  much  to  the  admiration  of  Lord  Mahon,  who  says,  "  Lord  Chatham 
acted  with  characteristic  energy."  Jfahon*s  Hist,  of  EngUmd^  vol.  v.  p.  166. 
More  than  thirty  years  later,  and  after  Burke's  death,  Lord  Kenyon,  then 
chief-justice,  eulogized  these  preposterous  laws.  Holland's  Mem,  of  the  Whig 
Party y  vol.  1.  p.  167.  CJompare  AaolphiLs's  Hist,  ofOeorge  111,  voL  viL  p.  406 ; 
and  CofMurvfs  Memorials  of  his  Time,  Edinb.  1856,  p.  73. 

"•  **  That  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  wiU  one 
dav  be  adopted.'*  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh 
{IHd,  vol.  li.  p.  409),  '^  But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  par- 
ticularly, was  to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  these 
islands,  as  founded  in  justice,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole ;  but  princip^y 
to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power." 

"»  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  467 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  263-271,  637-  . 
661,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-447.   He  refutes  (vol.  i.  p.  648)  the  notion  that  the  coro- 
nation-oath was  intended  to  bind  the  crown  in  its  legislative  capacity.   Com- 
pare Mem.  of  Mackintosh^  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171,  with  Butler's  lleminiscenceSy 
vol.  i.  p.  134. 

**  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  436,  436,  vol.  xx.  p.  306.  See  also  Burke's 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18  ;  and  Prixyr* s  L%fe  of  Burke,  p.  143. 

»»  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol. 

*"  Prior's  Life  of  Bwrke^  p.  317.  See  also  his  admirable  remarks,  in 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  and  his  speech,  in  Part.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  146. 

«"  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Parr's  Works^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  150,  259,  with  Pad.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  271,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1222, 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  1057,  voL  xxviii.  p.  143 ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of 
them,  see  Life  of  RomiUy,  hy  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  65 ;  and  Alison's  Hist,  of 
Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  620. 
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life  '^^  a  barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  English 
legislature  began  to  perceive  several  years  later.^^  He 
attacked  the  slave-trade  ;**  which,  being  an  ancient  usage, 
the  king  wished  to  preserve,  as  part  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.^^ He  refuted,^^  but,  owing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous  power 
exercised  by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for 
libel,  confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication ; 
thus  taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  mak- 
ing themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  those  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.^^  And,  what 
many  will  think  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the 
first  in  that  long  line  of  financial  reformers,  to  whom  we 
are  deeply  indebted,^^^  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through  parUament  a  series 
of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were  entirely  abo- 

^  In  one  short  speech  (Fad.  Hist,  vol.  xx.  pp.  150,  151),  he  has  almost 
exhausted  the  arguments  against  enlistment  for  life. 

*^  In  1806,  that  is  nine  jears  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first 
authorized  enlistment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  au  account  of  the  debates  in 
AlisorCg  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol,  vii.  p.  380-391 .  Compare  Nichols's  Illustrations 
of  the  Eighteenth  Ceniwry^  vol.  v.  p.  475 ;  and  Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig 
Partgy  voL  ii.p.  116. 

**  Prior's  Life  ofBwrks,  p.  316 ;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  502,  vol.  xxviii. 
pp.  69,  96 ;  2J[ii  Life  of  WUherforee^  vol.  i.  pp.  152, 171,  contain  evidence  of 
nis  animosity  against  the  slave-trade,  and  a  more  than  sufficient  answer  to 
the  ill-natured,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  ignorant,  remark  about  Burke,  in 
the  Duke  of  BuckinghartCs  Mem.  ofOeorge  III.  voL  i.  p.  350. 

"^  On  the  respect  which  Qeorge  III.  felt  for  the  skve-trade,  see  note  259 
to  this  chapter.  I  might  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham : 
^'  The  court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  Geoi^ge  III.  always  regarded 
the  question  with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation."  Brougham^ s States- 
men,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.     Compare  Combe's  North  America^  vol.  L  p.  332. 

**  Burkes  Works,  vol.  li.  pp.  490-496  ;  Pari.  Hist.  voL  xvii.  pp.  44-55,  a 
very  able  speech,  delivered  m  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in 
Burke* s  Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252. 

•^  The  arguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years, 
Fox's  celebrated  Libel  Bill,  which  was  not  passed  tiU  1792 ;  although,  in 
1752,  juries  had  begun,  in  spite  of  the  judses,  to  return  geneml  verdicts  on 
the  merits.  See  Campbdl's  Cha'nceUors,  vol.  v.  pp.  238,  2^3,  ;i41-345,  voL  vi. 
p.  210 ;  and  Me^er,  InstittUums  Judiciaires,  vol.  iL  pp.  204,  205,  Paria,  1823. 

»"  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  statistics  of  the  civil  service  (in 
Journal  of  Statist.  Soe.  vol.  xii  pp.  103-125),  calls  Burke  "  one  of  the  first 
and  ablest  financial  reformers  in  pariixunent.**  p.  104.  The  truth,  however^ 
18,  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first  He  was  the  first  man 
who  laid  before  pariiament  a  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing 
the  expenses  of  government;  and  his  preliminary  speech  on  that  occasion 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  ail  his  compositions. 
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lished,  and,  in  the  single  oflBice  of  paymaster-general,  a 
saving  eflfected  to  the  country  of  25,000/.  a  year.'^^ 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  ani- 
mosity of  a  prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  would  be- 
queath the  goyemroeat  to  his  successor  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  he  bad  received  it.  There  was,  however, 
another  circumstance  by  which  the  royal  feelings  were 
still  further  wounded.  The  determination  of  the  king  to 
oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious,  that,  when  the 
war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  "  the  king's  war  f 
and  those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.'^^  In  this,  however,  as  in  all 
other  questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not 
by  traditions  and  principles,  such  as  Geoi^e  III.  cherished, 
but  by  large  views  of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in 
forming  his  opinions  respecting  this  disgraceful  contest, 
refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments  respecting  the  right  of 
either  party ,*^  He  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion, 
as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to  tax  her 
colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax  them- 

*"  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  pp.  206,  234.  See  also,  on  the  retrenchments 
he  effected,  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Bevenuey  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  86 ;  Burkes  Cor- 
respond, vol.  ill.  p.  14;  and  Jaisset^s  Lifeof  Bwrke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57-60. 

»"  In  1778,  Lord  Rockiugbam  said,  in*  the  House  of  Lords,  "  Instead  of 
calling  the  war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the 
king's  war,  his  majesty's  fevourite  war."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  six.  p.  857.  Com- 
pare Cooke*s  HisU  of  Part^,  vol.  iii.  p.  235,  with  the  pungent  renuirks  in 
Walpole's  George  III,  vol.  iv.  n.  114.  NichoUs  (EecoUectumsy  vol.i.  p.  35) 
says :  ''  The  war  was  considered  as  the  w^r  of  the  king  personally.  Those 
who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends ;  while  those  who  wished  the 
country  to  pause,,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  persevering  in  the  contest, 
were  h«^nded  as  disleyak" 

'"  '*  I  am  not  here  gmng  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting 
to  mark  their  houndaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions ;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them."  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774, 
in  Burke*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  In  1775  (vol.  i.  p.  192) :  "  But  my  consider- 
ation is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question." 
At  p.  183 :  we  should  act  in  regard  to  America,  not  ''  according  to  abstract 
ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  resort  to  which  s^pears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation,  no  better 
than  arrant  trifling."  In  one  of  his  earliest  political  pamphlets,  written  in 
1769,  he  says,  that  the  ar^ments  of  the  opponents  of  America  '*  are  con- 
clusive ;  conclusive  as  to  right ;  but  the  veiy  reverse  as  to  policy  and  prac- 
tice." vol.  i  p.  112.  Ck)mpare  a  letter,  written  in  1775,  in  Barkers  Corre- 
spond- voL  ii.  p.  12. 
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selves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  poli- 
ticians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in 
reaUty,  subjugated  by  prejudice.^^*  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  content  to  compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was 
enough  for  Burke,  that,  considering  the  power  of  our 
American  colonies,  considering  their  distance  from  us,  and 
considering  the  probability  of  their  being  aided  by  France, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed  the 
taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented, 
but  because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  Ukewise  opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shame- 
ful bill,  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was 
not  inaptly  called  the  starvation  plan ;  violent  measures, 
by  which  the  king  hoped  to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break 
the  spirit  of  those  noble  men,  whom  he  hated  even  more 
than  he  feared.^^* 

It  is  certainly  no  faint  characteristic  of  those  times, 
that  a  man  Uke  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abiUties 
equal  to  far  nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years, 
have  received  from  his  prince  neither  favour  nor  reward. 
But  George  III.  was  a  king,  whose  delight  it  was  to  raise 
the  humble  and  exalt  the  meek.  His  reign,  indeed,  was  the 
golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity ;  an  age  in  which  Uttle 
men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  depressed ;  when  Ad- 
dington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and  Beattie  pen* 

^*  In  1766,  Oeorge  III.  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham  (Albemarle* s  Eock- 
inffhaniy  vol  i.  pp.  271,  272) :  '*^albot  is  as  right  as  I  can  desire,  in  the 
stamp  act ;  strong  for  our  declaring  our  right,  but  willing  to  repeal  !'*  In  ' 
other  words,  willing  to  offend  the  Americans,  by  a  speculative  assertion  of 
an  abstract  right,  but  careful  to  forego  the  advantage  which  that  right  might 
produce. 

*■*  The  intense  hatred  with  which  Qeorge  III.  regarded  the  Americans, 
was  so  natural  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  haidly  blame  his  constant 
exhibition  of  it  during  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  impending. 
But  what  is  truly  disgraceful  is,  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  displayed 
this  rancour  on  an  occasion  when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress 
it.  In  1786,  Jefferson  and  Adams  were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  appearance  at  court.  So  regard- 
less, however,  was  George  IIL  of  the  common  decencies  of  his  station,  that 
he  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  incivility,  although  they  were 
then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  TucJker*$  Lift  of 
Jefferson^  vol  i.  p.  220 ;  and  Mem,  and  Corresp,  ofJeffersony  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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sioned  as  a  philosopher;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks  of 
public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politicians 
is  highly  instructive ;  but  the  circumstances  which  fol- 
lowed, though  extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest, and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose 
habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study  the  intellectual  peculi- 
arities of  great  ra^n. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations 
are  no  more,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of  com-, 
plete  hallucination.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  his  mind,  already  fainting  under  the  weight  of  inces- 
sant labour,  could  not  support  the  contemplation  of  an 
event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling,'  and  threatening  re- 
sults of  such  frightful  magnitude.  And,  when  the  crimes 
of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  continued 
to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason;  the  balance  tottered;  the  propor- 
tions of  that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this 
moment,  his  sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  in- 
tense, that  he  lost  all  memory  of  the  tyranny  by  which 
the  sufferings  were  provoked.  His  mind,  once  so  steady, 
so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under 
the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brains  of  thou- 
sands.^^^  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his  latest 
works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how 
this  melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  be- 
reavement, from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  which  alone 

•"  All  great  revolutions  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  insanity,  as 
long  as  they  last,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  French  revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  vic- 
tims. On  the  horriUe,  but  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  events  which  occurred  in  France  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, compai-e  Prichard  on  Insanity  in  relation  to  Jurisprudmce^  1842,  p.  90 ; 
his  Treatise  on  Insanity,  1835,  pp.  161,  183,  230,  339 ;  Ewmiroly  Maladies 
Mentales,  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  53,  54,  66,  211,  447,  voL  ii.  pp.  193,  726 ;  Feuckiers- 
leben's  Medical  Psychology y  p.  254;  Oeorget,  deUtFotiey  p.  156;  Pind,  Traiii 
sur  VAli^ation  Mentale^pp.  30,  108,  109,  177,  178,  185,  207,  215,  257,  340, 
392,  457,  481 ;  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol.  ill.  p.  112. 
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was  sufBcient  to  prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  in 
whom  the  severity  of  the  reason  was  so  tempered,  so 
nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the  afiFections.  Never, 
indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching,  those  ex- 
quisite allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  im- 
perishable name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of  de- 
solation, under  which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his  im- 
measurable grief.  "I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They 
who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me,  have  gone  before  me. 
They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 

place  of  ancestors The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 

and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurri- 
cane has  scattered  about  me.     I  am  stripped  of  all  my 

honours;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on 
the  earth.''3i7 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty 
a  mind.^^®  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence 
perishes;  for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those 
who  most  love  to  relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the 
change  was  first  clearly  seen  immediately  after  the  break- 
ing-out  of  the  French  Hevolution ;  that  it  was  aggravated 
by  the  death  of  his  son ;  and  that  it  became  progressively 
worse  till  death  closed  the  scene.^^^    In  his  Reflections  on 

»"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  268, 

'"  The  earliest  unmistakeable  instances  of  those  violent  outbreaks  which 
showed  the  presence  of  disease,  were  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in 
February  1789,  when  Sir  Richard  Hill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at 
Burke's  madness,  even  in  his  presence.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1249.  Com- 
pare a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young,  in  Buckingham* s  Mem.  of  Qeorge  IIL 
1853,  vol.  ii.  p.  73  :  ^'  Burke  finished  his  wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to 
madness."  This  was  in  December  1788 ;  and,  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was  disordered.  See  a 
mdancholy  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Ourrie  in  1792  (Life 
of  Currie^  voL  ii.  p.  150) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  letter,  in 
1796,  in  his  Correspond,  with  Lawrence,  p.  67. 

»"  His  son  died  in  August  1794  (Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  224) ;  and 
his  most  violent  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  death, 
in  July  1797. 
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the  French  Revolution;  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of 
the  Allies;  in  his  Letter  to  Elliot;  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of 
hatred  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest 
associations  and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known, 
always  looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips 
he  had  gathered  the  lessons  of  poUtical  wisdom  .^^  Burke, 
on  his  side,  fully  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend, 
and  loved  him  for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for 
those  winning  manners,  which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none 
who  saw  them  could  ever  resist.  But  now,  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  a  personal  quarrel,  this  long  inti- 
macy^^^  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox  would  not 
abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had  long 
cherished  in  common,  Burke,  publicly  and  in  his  place  in 
parUament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end ; 
for  that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man 
who  lent  his  support  to  the  French  people.^^  At  the 
same  time,  and  indeed  the  very  evening  on  which  this  oc- 
curred, Burke,  who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the 
courtesy  of  his  manners,^^  deliberately  insulted  another 
of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  him  home  in  his  carriage ; 
and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  insisted  on  being 
immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a 

"•  "  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself."  BroughanCt 
Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  In  1791,  Fox  said,  that  Burke  '^  had  taught  him 
every  thing  he  knew  in  politics."  Pari,  HUt,  voL  xxix.  p.  379.  See  also 
Adolphuts  Hist,  of  George  III,  vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  610 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fox 
to  Parr,  in  Farr*8  WorJaa,  vol.  vii.  p.  2b7. 

"^  It  had  begun  in  1766,  when  Fox  was  only  seventeen.  RusseWs  Mem. 
of  Fox  J  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

•**  On  this  painful  rupture,  compare  with  the  Parliamentary  History, 
HoUaruTs  Mem,  of  thi  Whig  Party,  yo\,  i.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Prions  Life  of  Bwrke^ 
pp.  375-379 ;  ToTnlim^s  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-395.  The  complete 
change  in  Burke's  feelings  towards  his  old  friend  also  appears  in  a  very  In- 
temperate letter,  written  to  Dr.  Lawrence  in  1797.  Burke's  Correspond,  with 
Lawrence,  p.  152.     Compare  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  67-80,  84-90,  109. 

*"  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnson ;  these 
eminent  men  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  Bisset^s  Life  of 
Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain 
seated  by  a  "  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the 
French/'^^      . 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania 
of  hostiUty  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  pai't  of 
the  French  people.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  that  or  in  any 
other  age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthu- 
siastic benevolence,  than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Be- 
sides this,  Condorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is 
honoured  among  us.^^  La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior 
to  Condorcet  in  point  of  abiUty  ;  but  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  on  whose  conduct  he  modelled  his 
own,^^  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought  for  the  Uberties 
of  America  :  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  unsullied  ;  and 
his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn,  which 
Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.^^  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated 
country  whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve. 

^  Roffers's  Inirodttc,  to  Btwhe's  Works,  p.  xliv. ;  Prior's  Lift  of  BwrJcty 
p.  384. 

^  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  melaDchoIy  death  of  this  re- 
markahle  man,  in  Lamartine^  Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol.  viii.  pp.  76-80  ;  and  a 
contemporary  relation  in  Musset-Pathat/y  Vie  de  Rous&eau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-47. 

>"  This  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  opponent ;  who  8a3r8y 
that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  *'  La  Fayette  se  conforma  k  la 
conduite  de  Washington,  qu'il  avait  pris  pour  modMe."  Canagnac,  Ilevolu- 
Hon  Fran^ise,  voL  iii.  pp.  370,  371.  Compare  the  grudging  admission  of 
his  enemy  Bouill6,  Mim,  de  BouiU^,  vol.  i.  p.  125 ;  and  for  proofs  of  the 
affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  see  Mem,  de  La- 
fayetUy  voL  i.  pp.  16,  21,29,  44,  55,  83,  92,  111,  165,  197,  204,  395,  vol.  ii. 
p.  123. 

*"  The  Buke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that 
La  Fayette's  '*  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and 
honour.'*  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxxi,  p.  664.  So,  too^  the  continuator  of  Sis- 
mondi  (Hist.  de%  Francais,  vol.  xxx.  p.  355),  **  La  Fayette,  le  chevalier  de 
la  liberty  d'Am6rique ;  and  Lamartine  {HisL  des  Oirondins,  vol.  iii.  p.  200), 
**  Martyr  de  la  libertl  apr^  en  avoir  M  le  h6ro6."  S^ur,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his  noble  character, 
as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  M^m.  de  S^gur,  vol.  i. 
pp.  106,  107.  Forty  years  later.  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France;  and 
what  she  relates  shows  how  little  he  had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes 
and  the  habits  of  his  mind  still  were.  Morgan's  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  285-312. 
Other  notices,  from  personal  knowledge,  will  be  found  in  L^e  of  Bosooe^ 
voL  ii.  p.  178  5  and  in  Trotter* %  Mem.  of  Fox,  pp.  319  seq. 
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On  this  account,  Burke  declared  Condorcet  to  be  guilty  of 
«  impious  sophistry  f^  to  be  a  "  fenatic  atheist,  and 
fiirious  democratic  repubUcan  ;'^  and  to  be  capable  of 
"  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  determined 
villanies/'^^  As  to  La  Fayette,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he  was  receiving 
from  the  Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only  opposed 
the  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the 
unfortunate  captive,  who  was  then  langmshing  in  a  dun- 
geon.^^  So  dead  had  he  become  on  this  subject,  even  to 
the  common  instincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of 
this  injured  and  high-souled  man,  than  by  calling  him  a 
ruffian  :  "  I  would  not,"  says  Burke, — "  I  would  not  debase 
my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application  in  behalf  of 
such  a  horrid  ruffian/*^ 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castle  ;"'^  it  is 
"  the  republic  of  assassins  f^^  it  is  "  a  hell  ;"^^  its  go- 
vernment is  composed  of  "  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  frau- 
dulent, most  knavish,  of  chicaners  ;''^^  its  National  As- 

*"  **  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet."  Letter  to  a  NoUe  Lord^  in 
Burke's  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  273. 

"•  ThouglUs  on  French  Affairs^  in  Burkes  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  574. 

"•  "  Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  Re- 
volution) is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from 
Brissot ;  but  in  every  principle  and  every  disposition,  to  the  lowest  as  weU 
as  the  highest  and  most  determined  villanies,  fully  his  equal."  Thoughts  on 
French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Worksy  vol.  i.  p.  679. 

^"^  "  Groanine  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in  the  dungeons  of 
Magdeburg."  BSshams  Hist,  of  Or  eat  Brit,  vol.  ix.  p.  151.  See  the  afflict- 
ing details  of  his  sufferings,  in  M$m,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i  p.  479,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  75,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92 ;  and  on  the  noble  equanimity  with  which  he  bore 
them,  see  De  StaU,  BSv.  Fran^ise,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

^  It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  language  should  have  been  applied  to 
a  man  like  La  Fayette ;  but  I  have  copied  it  m>m  the  Parliame^Uar^  History y 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  51,  and  fix)m  Adolphus,  vol.  v.  p.  593.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  Adolphus  the  expression  is  '*  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity ;" 
but  in  the  Pari,  Hist.  "  I  would  not  debauch  my  humanity. "  But  both 
authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  "  horrid  ruffism"  being  used  by  Burke. 
Compare  Burke's  Correspondence  with  Laurence,  pp.  91,  99. 

***  Burke's  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  319.  In  every  instance  I  quote  the  precise 
words  employed  by  Burke. 

»*  Ibid,  vol.  if.  p.  279. 

"»  Burke's  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxxL  p.  379. 

"•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
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sembly  are  "  miscreants  f^  its  people  are  "  an  alKed 
army  of  Amazonian  and  male  cannibal  Parisians ; '^^  they 
are  "  a  nation  of  murderers  ;"^^  they  are  "  the  basest  of 
mankind  ;"^^  they  are  "  murderous  atheists  f^^  they  are 
"  a  gang  of  robbers  '/'^^  they  are  "  the  prostitute  outcasts 
of  mankind  f^^  they  are  "  a  desperate  gang  of  plunder- 
ers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists/'^*^  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  is  oflfering  victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blas- 
phemed regicide  ;'^^  even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is 
"  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  ser- 
vitor of  the  French  republic,  where  the  court-dogs  will 
not  deign  to  lick  them/'^^  When  our  ambassador  was 
actually  in  Paris,  he  "  had  the  honour  of  passing  his  morn- 
ings in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide 
pettifogger  ;"^'^  and  we  were  taunted  with  having,  sent  a 
"  peer  of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth/'^^  France 
has  no  longer  a  place  in  Europe  ;  it  is  expunged  from  the 
mdp  ;  its  very  name  should  be  forgotten  .^^^  Why,  then, 
need  men  travel  in  it  ?  Why  need  our  children  learn  its 
language  'i  and  why  are  we  to  endanger  the  morals  of  our 
ambassadors  1  who  can  hardly  fail  to  return  from  such  a 
land  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with  a  wish  to 
conspire  against  their  own  country  .^^ 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once 
was  ;  but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the 
associations  and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered. 

«"  Burke's  Corresp.  vol.  iii.  p.  140.        »"  Burke's  WorkSy  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
»»  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  115.  «•  Ibid,  p.  112. 

"»  Ibid,  p.  188.  "2  jiid^  p,  435. 

*"  Ibid,  p.  646 ;  the  concluding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speeches 
in  1793. 

"*  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426.  »"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

"«  Ibid.  p.  286.  «'  Ibid,  p.  322.  »«  Ibid,  p.  318. 

**•  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  353,  vol.  xxx.  p.  390 ;  Adolphus,  vol.  iv. 
p.  467. 

***  In  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  published  the  year  before  he  died, 
he  says,  *'  These  ambassadors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they 
went :  but  can  they  ever  return  from'  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects ;  or  with  any  true  affection  to  theur  master,  or  true  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  country  !    There  is 
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He  who,  with  humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had 
strenuously  laboured  to  prevent  the  American  war,  de- 
voted the  last  few  j^ears  of  his  life  to  kindle  a  new  war, 
compared  to  which  that  with  America  was  a  light  and 
trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one  would 
have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But 
now  he  sought  to  alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  insisted  npon 
the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  necessity,  of  compelling 
France  to  change  her  principles  f^  and,  at  a  later  period, 
he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating  to  a 
great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt.^^  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered 
intellect,  that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consi- 
deration of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war, 
even  in  its  mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  hateful,  he 

great  danger  that  they  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Triphonian  cave,  will 
come  oat  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  continue  as 
long  as  they  live. "  Burke^a  WorJks,  vol.  ii  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same 
wo^,  p.  381,  "  Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  '  the  usual  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  Y  Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to  form 
themselves  by  travel?     Is  it  for  this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we 

form  their  lisping  infant  accents  to  the  language  of  France  t Let  it 

be  remembered,  that  no  younff  man  can  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  without 
taking  this  place  of  pestilentisd  contagion  in  his  way ;  and,  whilst  the  less 
active  part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
our  ruin.  No  factory  will  be  settled  in  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club 
of  complete  French  Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  descrip- 
tion will  receive  a  taint  in  their  religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics, 
which  they  will  in  a  short  time  communicate  to  the  whole  kingdom/' 

**»  In  Observatiomi  on  the  Condud  of  the  Minority,  1793,  he  says,  that 
during  four  years  he  had  wished  for  ^^  a  general  war  against  jacobins  and 
jacobinism."  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

•"  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured 
their  cause  by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior 
arrangements  of  France. "  Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State  of 
Affairs,  written  in  November  1792,  in  Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  583.  And 
that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  question  of  destroying  a  faction, 
appears  from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in  Januarv  1791  he 
wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  "  France  is  weak  indeed,  divided  and  de- 
ranged ;  but  Qod  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the 
invaders  would  not  find  that  their  enterprize  was  not  to  support  a  party ^  but 
to  conquer  a  kingdom.'*  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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sought  to  give  to  it  that  character  of  a  crusade®^  which 
increasing  knowledge  had  long  since  banished  ;  and  loudly 
proclaiming  that  the  contest  was  religious  rather  than 
temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in  order  to  cause  fresh 
crimes.^^  He  also  declared  that  the  war  should  be  car- 
ried on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that  we 
musjt  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  brought 
about.^^  And,  as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he 
insisted  that  this,  the  most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun, 
was  not  to  be  hurried  over  ;  although  it  was  to  be  carried 
on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  religion,  and  the  resources 
of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by  the  ferocious 
passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon  ended ; 
it  was  to  be  durable  ;  it  must  have  permanence ;  it  must, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted 
in  a  long  war  :  "  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  de- 
sire that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  loruf  war."^^ 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change 
their  government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war. 
Finally,  it  was  to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any 
other  man  who  wished  to  aflBict  the  human  race  with  such 
extensive,  searching,  and  protracted  calamities  ?  Such 
cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such  deliberate  opinions,  if 
they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immortalize  even  the 

•*•  As  Lord  J.  RusseU  truly  calls  it,  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  See 
also  Schlosser^s  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  vol.  vi. 
p.  291 ;  NichoUs' 8  Recollections,  vol.  i.  p.  300  ;  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

SM  «  yiq  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of 
this  dreadful  contest.  It  is  a  rdigious  war. "  Remarks  oil  the  Policy  of  the 
Allies,  in  Burke*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

•**  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  Burke's  Woi'ks,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 
And  the  principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1793, 
in  Burke*s  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  183.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  '^the  war  must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt 
of  raising  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and  savage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be 
directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  can  pursue ;  namely,  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth."  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  427. 

•*•  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this 
horrible  sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English 
politician,  the  itidics  are  not  my  own  ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load  his  name 
with  imperishable  infamy.  For  where  can  we  find,  even 
among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  politicians, 
sentiments  Uke  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  from  one  who, 
a  very  few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  political 
philosopher  England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only 
given  to  mourn  over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this 
no  one  should  do.  We  may  contemplate  with  reverence 
the  mighty  ruin;  but  the  mysteries  of  its  decay  let  no 
man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to  minister  lo  a 
diseased  mind,  pluck  the  sorrows  which  are  rooted  in  the 
memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  written  jn  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even 
though  we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the 
English  court.  And  truly,  the  history  of  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  most  illustrious  of  our  poUticians,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  prince  under  whom  he  hved. 
While  Buike  was  consuming  his  life  in  great  public  ser- 
vices, labouring  to  reform  our  finances,  improve  our  laws, 
and  enlighten  our  commercial  policy, — while  he  was  occu- 
pied with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with  cold- 
ness and  aversion.^^^  But  when  the  great  statesman 
degenerated  into  an  angry  brawler;  when,  irritated  by 
disease,  he  made  it  the  sole  aim  of  his  decUning  years  to 
kindle  a  deadly  war  between  the  two  first  countries  of 
Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  barbarous  object  he 
would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy,  however  im- 
portant they  might  be  f^ — then  it  was  that  a  perception 
of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 

"^  "  I  know,"  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which 
mark  the  zenith  of  his  intellect, — ''I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as 
the  noble  lord,  or  as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  waj  I  take  is 
not  the  road  to  preferment."  Farl.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  12G9. 

^  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on 
"  Jacobinism,"  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compared  with  a 
letter  he  wrote  in  1792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry,  Correspond. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  519,  620 :  "But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the 
whole,  the  political  principle  must  be  settled  as  the  preliminary,  namely,  *  a 
total  hostihty  to  the  French  system,  at  home  and  abroad.'  ** 
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king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  cir- 
culate in  the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now, 
however,  in  the  successive,  and  eventually  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  his  powers,  he  had  &llen  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was  first  warmed  by  the 
beams  of  the  royal  favour.  Now  he  was  a  man  after  the 
king's  own  heart.^^  Less  than  two  years  before  his  death, 
there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Greorge  III.,  two  considerable  pensions™  and  the  king 
even  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the 
House  of  Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great 
a  counsellor.^^ 

This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has 
been  longer  than  I  had  anticipated ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  considered  unimportant :  for,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of 
Greorge  IIL  towards  great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the 
opinions  were  which  in  his  reign  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this  work,  I  shall  trace  the  effect 
of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole;  but  for  the  object  of  the  present 
Introduction,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  point  out  the  -con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances, 
the  character  of  whicli  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Of  these  leadii^  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American 
war  was  the  earliest^  and  for  several  years  it  almost  en- 

*^  The  earliest  evidence  1  h&ve  met  with  of  the  heart  of  Gleor^e  III.  be- 
ginning to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  August  1791 :  see,  in  Burke's  Corre- 
spondetuXy  vol.  iii.  p.  278,  an  exquisitely  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at 
tne  levee.  Burke  must  have  been  fallen,  indeed,  before  he  could  write  such 
a  letter. 

^  "  Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Prior's 
Life  of  BurJte,  p.  489.  Jm*.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  37(X)^.  a-year ; 
but  if  we  may  rely  on  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  sum  was  even  greater :  **  Mr.  Burke 
was  rewarded  with  two  pensions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000^."  Nicholls* s 
JtecoUectionSy  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Burke  was  sixty-five ;  and  a  pension  of  3700^. 
a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000^.,  as  the  tables  were  then  calculated.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Wanfey,  in  1794.  See 
Nickoys  Lit,  Anec.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

">  PH4yr's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  460 ;  NUhoUs  Lit.  Anec.  voL  iii  p.  81 5 
Bisset^s  Life  of  Burke,  voL  ii.  p.  414. 

VOL.  I.  P  F 
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tirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In 
the  reign  of  George  11.  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  by  taxing  ^he  colonies;  which,  as  the 
Americans  were  totally  unrepresented  in  parliament,  was 
gimply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  without  even 
the  form  of  asking  their  ^consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  aflFairs;  and  the  suggestion,  being 
generally  deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
seems,  indeed,  hardly  to  haye  excited  attention.^^  But 
what  was  deemed  by  the  government  of  George  II.  to  be 
a  dangerous  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  government  of  George  ill.  For  the  new 
king,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his  own  authority, 
and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely  ignorant 
of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  has 
cordial  acquiescence;  and  when  the  Americans  showed 
their  intention  of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he 
was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  curb  their  unruly  will.  Nor  need  we  be 
surprised  ftt  the  xapidity  with  which  such  angry  feelings 
broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  de- 
spotic principles  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revo- 
lution, were  now  revived  at  the  English  court;  and  look- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
colonists, — it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between 
the  two  parties-;  and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what 
form  the  contest  woul^  ta^ke,  and  jtowards  which  side  vic- 
tory was  most  likely  to  incline.^^ 

On  the  part  of  the  English  government,  no  time  was 

*•*  **  It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  raise  the  revenue  by 
imposing  taxes  on  America ;  but  that  minister,  who  could  foresee  beyond 
the  benefit  of  the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than 
himself  who  should  venture  on  such  an  expedient."  WalpMs  Chorge  III. 
vol.  it  p.  70.  Compare  Phillimore's  Mem.  of  Lytdeton,  vol  ii.  p.  662;  Ban- 
croffs  American  Revolution^  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  Belsham^s  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britain^ 
vol.  V.  p.  102. 

*"  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable,  must,  ^  think,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole, 
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lost.  Five  years  after  ike  accessioH  of  Geoi^e  III.,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  parliameat  to  tax  the  Americans  ;^^  and 
so  complete  had  been  the  change  in  political  affairs,  that 
not  the  least  difficulty  was  found  in  pasaing  a  measure 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  IL,  no  minister  had  dared 
to  propose.  Formerly  such  a  proposal,  if  made,  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected;  now  the  most  powerful  par- 
ties in  the  state  were  uaited  in  its  feivour.  The  king,  on 
every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed ;  he  was, 
therefore,  sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided 
him  in  every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.^^  The 
aristocracy,  a  few  leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on 
the  same  side,  and  looked  to  the  taxation  of  Aqierica  as 
a  means  .of  lessening  their  own  contributions.^^  As  to 
George  III^,  his  feelings  on  the  subject  were  ucxfcorious  ;^^ 

who  says  {Mem.  of  Oeorae  IL  vol.  i  p.  397)  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the 
American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though  a  keen  observer  of  the  surface  of 
society,  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  view  of  this  kind ;  unless,  as  is  hardly 
probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by  his  father.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing  love 
of  liberty  in  the  colonies ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
love  would  be  fosteced  by  the  arbitcary  proceedings  of  the  government  of 
George  III. 

•^  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764  ;  the  bill  itself  earlv 
in  1765.  &e  MalwrC9  Hut.  of  England^  voL  v.  pp.  82,  85  ;  and  QrenviUe 
PaperSy  voL  ii.  pp.  373,  374.  On  tne  complete  change  of  policy  which  this 
inaicated,  see  Brougham* $  Polit.  Pkiios.  partiiL  p.  328. 

*"  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  clergy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to 
Fox :  "The  Tories  do  universally  think  their  power  and  consequence  in- 
volved in  the  success  of  this  American  business.  The  elergy  are  astonish- 
ingly warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are  when  embodied  and  united  with 
their  natural  head,  the  crown «  and  animated  by  their  clergy,  no  man  knows 
better  than  vourself.^'  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Compare  Bishop  New- 
tmCs  Life  ofHim^df  pp.  134,  167. 

"•  **  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax, 
at  the  expense  of  America."  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.  p.  414.  The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  opposed  to  these 
violent  proceedings.  See,  on  this  contrast  between  the  lauded  and  com- 
mercial interests,  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelburue,  in  1774,  and  another  from 
Lord  Camden,  in  1775,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  341,  401.  See 
also  the  speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Vyner,  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvi.  p.  607, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  136J. 

**'  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king 
himself  sug^'jsted  the'  taxation  of  America,  to  which  Qrenville  at  first  ob- 
jected.    Compare  WraxaWa  Mem,  of  his  own  Tim^j  vol.  IL  pp.  Ill,  112, 
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and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  George  II., 
there  was  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the  cabinet ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince  whose 
first  object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on 
himself,  and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into 
office  such  weak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesi- 
tating submission  to  his  wishes.*®® 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those 
events  which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combina- 
tion. Without  stopping  to  relate  details  which  are  known 
to  every  reader,  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this 
new  state  of  things,  the  wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the 
preceding  reign  was  set  at  naught,  and  the  national  coun- 
cils guided  by  rash  and  ignorant  men,  who  soon  brought 
the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country,  and  within  a  few 
years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In  order  to  en- 
force the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people  with- 
out their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a 

■with  XichdWs  Recollections,  vol.  i.  pp.  206,  386.  This  may  have  been  merely 
a  rumour ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  evevy^  thing  we  know  of  the  cha- 
racter of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
feelings  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  he  over-per- 
suaded Lora  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become 
hopelesa  See  Bancrofi's  American  /UvoltUum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  307,  308 ;  RusseWs 
Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  254 ;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  IL 
See  also,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  The  GrenviUe  Papers^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  373 ;  a  curious  passage,  with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  edition 
of  whose  history  was  published  in  the  same  year  (1853),  appears  to  have  been 
unacquainted.  Mahon*  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  139.  In  America,  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In  1775,  Jefferson  writes  from 
Philadelphia :  "  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  we  have."  Jefferson's  Correspond,  vol.  L  p.  153.  And  in  1782 
Franklin  writes  to  Livingston,  **  The  king  nates  us  most  cordially."  Life  of 
Franklin,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

**  "  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — **a  court  that  required  mi- 
nisters to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics 
of  the  sovereign."  Albeniarle*s  Mem.  of  Rockingham,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare 
Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.  In  the  same  way,  Burke, 
in  1767,  writes :  "His  majesty  never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a 
ministry  weak  and  dependent ;  and,  what  is  better,  willing  to  continue  so." 
Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Ten  years  later.  Lord  Chatham  openly 
taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity :  "  Thus  to  pliable  men, 
not  capable  men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  in- 
trusted." ChathosnCs  Speech  in  1111  y  in  Adolphus,  voL  ii.  pp.  499,  500. 
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war  ill-conducted,  unsuccessful,  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
accompanied  by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  na- 
tion.^^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  an  immense  trade 
was  nearly  annihilated  ;  every  branch  of  commerce  was 
thrown  into  confusion  f'^^  we  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  f^^  we  incurred  an  expense  of  140,000,000/.  f^^ 
and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colonies  any  nation 
has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  bar- 
barous war,  recoiled  upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  libai;ies  of  America,  principles 
were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
subverted  the  liberties  of  England.  Not  only  in  the  court, 
but  in  both  houses  of  parliameat,  from  the  episcopal  bench, 

'^  For  some  evidence  of  ike  ferocitj  with  which  this  war  was  conducted 
by  the  English,  see  Tufiher's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  L  pp.  138,  139,  16P  5 
Jefferson's  Mem,  and  Correspond,  vol.  L  pp.  352,  429,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  337 ; 
Almonds  Correepond.  <f  Wilies,  vol.  v.  pp.  229-232,  edit.  1805 ;  Adotphus's 
Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3(52.  391.  These  horrible  cruelties  were 
frequently  mentioned  in  ^parliament,  but  without  producing  the  least  effect 
on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  .See  Pari  Hist,  vol.  xix.  pp.  371,  403,  423, 
424,  432,  438,  440,  477,  487,  488,  489,  567,  578,  579,  695,  972, 1393, 1394, 
vol.  zx.  p.  43.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid  be- 
fore parliament,  one  of  the  items  was  for  '*  five  gross  of  scalping  knives.'* 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xix.  pp.  971,  972.  See  further  Mhn,  de  Lafayette^  vol.  i. 
pp.  23,  25,  99. 

"^  In  Manchester,  *'  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in 
ten  of  the  artisans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment." 
This  was  stated,  in  1766,  by  no  less  an  authori^  than  Oonwav.  Mahon's  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  135.  As  the  struggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil 
was  more  marked,  and  ample  evidence  of  the  enormous  injury  inflicted  on 
England  will  be  found  by  comjmring  FranJblin's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p. 
352 ;  AdoLphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  ii  p.  261 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ill ;  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xviii.  pp.  734,  951,  963,  964,  vol.  xix.  pp.  259,341, 
710,  711.  1072 ;  Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  III  vol.  u.  p.  218. 

»"  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  histoiy,  says,  that  in  1782  "  the 
cause  of  Qreat  Britain  seemed  d^raded  to  the  lowest  state ;  ill  success  and 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among 
the  selfish  powers  of  the  continent  almost  disreputable."  Mist,  of  George  III, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.  For  proof  of  Jfche  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries 
respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  oetter  than  refer  to  Mhn,  de  Sigur,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
184, 185 ;  a^vres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ix.  p.  377 ;  Soulavie,  Mem,  de  Louis  XV I, 
voL  iv.  pp.  363,  364 ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  BSvolutians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-194; 
Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol  i.  p.  37. 

*^  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Eevenue,  vol.  iu  p.  114,  says 
139,171,876/. 
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and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party,  there  were  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, — doctrines 
unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incompatible 
with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readerSj  because  the  evidence  of  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in 
the  theological  literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that 
time,  none  of  which  are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to 
anticipate  matters  belonging  to  another  part  of  this  work, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as 
to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popular  liberty  believe 
that  every  thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  if  the  Americans 
were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  mo- 
ther-country the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by 
that  time  would  have  beeh  established  in  the  colonies.^^^ 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a 
question  of  considerable  diflSculty  ;  but  after  a  careful 
study  of  that  time;  and  a  study  too  from  sources  not 
much  used  by  historians,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  period  will  be  the  most  will- 
ing to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may  have  been  over- 
rated, it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now  inclined 
to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  affairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great 
alarm.  It  is  certain  that,  during  many  years,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a 
height  of  which  no  example  had  been  seen  in  England  for 
several  generationa   It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 

"*  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  observer,  thought  that  the  Amencan  war  "must 
be  decisive  of  the  liberties  of  both  countries."  Diinev^a  Life  of  JM^  p.  92. 
So,  too,  Lord  Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  "poor  England  will  have  fallen  upon 
her  own  sword. "  The  GrenviUe  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  673.  In  the  same  vear, 
Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made  to  rule  the  colonies  by  military  force,  "that 
the  establishment  of  such  a*  power  in  America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances 
(though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  be- 
come an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our  freedom 
here.**  Burke^s  Work8\  vol.  ii»  p.  399.  Compare  voLi.  pp.  189,  210 ;  Pari, 
Eisl.  vol.  xvi,  pp.  ]t)4, 107,  65^,  662,- vol.  xix.  pp.  11, 1056,  vol.  xx.  p.  119, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that  Fox  wish^  the  Americans  to  be  vio- 
torious  (RtusefPs  AfhrK  of  Fox ^  vol.  i.  p.  143) ;  for  which  some  writers  have 
actually  accused  him  of  want  of  patriotism  1 
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land  exerted  all  her  i»fluence  in  favour  of  those  despotic 
principles  which  the  king  wished  to  enforce.  It  is  also 
certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new  peers,  all 
holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change  ;  and 
that,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judi- 
cial appointments  and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments 
were  conferred  upon  men  notorious  for  their  leaning  to- 
wards the  royal  prerogative.  These  are  facts  which  can- 
not be  denied  ;  and,  putting,  them  together,  there  remains, 
I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  a  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colonists  had 
been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time  in 
considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by 
the  Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal 
armies,  defeated  them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  mother-country,  began  that 
wonderful  career,  which  in  less  than  eighty  years  has 
raised  them  to  an?  unexampled  prosperity,  and  which  to 
us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  what  may 
be  effected  by  the  xmaided  resources  of  a:  free  people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had-  been  brought 
to  a  successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independ- 
ence, another  nation  rose  up  and  turned  against  its  rulers. 
The  history  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  at  present  we 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  produced  upon  the 
policy  of  the  English  government.  In  France,  as  is  well 
known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid  ;  the  old  in- 
stitutions, which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied 
by  centuries  of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting 
cruelties,  saddening  the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes 
that  disgraced  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a 
part  of  the  natural  course  of  affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story 
of  tyranny  exciting  revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to 
every  consequence  except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their 
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own  passions.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  France  had 
been  left  to  herself,  the  Revolution,  like  all  other  revolu- 
tions, would  soon  have  subsided,  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
What  the  form  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  vrith  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be 
an  oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it 
was  for  France  to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the 
business  of  any  other  nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less 
was  it  likely  that,  on  so  delicate  a  point,  France  would 
submit  to  dictation  from  a  country  which  had  always 
been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had  been  her 
bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were 
lost  upon  George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were 
then  in  the  ascendant.  The  fact  that  a  great  people  had 
risen  against  their  oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences 
of  men  in  high  places.  The  same  evil  passions,  and  in- 
deed the  same  evil  language,  which  a  few  years  before 
were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now  turned 
against  the  French  ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  follow,*^^  In  defiance  of  every  maxim 
of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
France  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away 
with  the  monarchy,  and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place. 
This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards  an  open  rupture, 
and  it  was  taken,  not  because  France  had  injured  England, 
but  because  France  had  changed  her  government.^*  A 
few  months  later,  the  French,  copying  the  example  of  the 

'^*  In  1792,  and  thereibre  before  the  war  broke  out,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
one  of  the  extremely  few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  prevailing  oormption, 
said,  '^  The  present  instance  recaUed  to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  this 
country  previous  to  the  American  war.  The  same  abusive  and  d^radiug 
terms  were  applied  to  the  Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  National 
Convention, — the  aame  oonsegtiences  might  foUow.*^  Pari,  HiU,  voL  xxx. 
p.  155. 

^*  Compare  Bdskam's  ffist.  of  Cheat  Britaifiy  v<^  viii.  p.  490,  with 
TondiM'i  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  The  letter  to  Lord  Qower,  the  Eng- 
lish  minister  in  Paris,  is  printed  in  Pari  Hitt.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  143,  144.  Its 
date  is  17th  August  1792. 
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English  in  the  preceding  century ,^^®  brought  their  king  to 
a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off  his 
head  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it 
was  grossly  impolitic.  But  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
they  who  consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible 
only  to  God  and  their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it 
from  abroad,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would 
rouse  the  spirit  of  France,  would  unite  all  parties  into  one, 
and  would  induce  the  nation  to  adopt  as  its  own  a  crime 
of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  repented,  but  which  it 
could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  &te  of  the  king 
was  known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explana- 
tion, and  without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the  fiiture, 
treated  the  death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and 
imperiously  ordered  the  French  resident  to  quit  the  coun- 
try :^77  thus  wantonly  originating  a  war  which  lasted 
twenty  years,  cost  the  Uves  of  millions,  plunged  all  Europe 
into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any  other  ^circumstance, 
stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  postponing  for  a  whole 
generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the 
most  unjust,  and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has 
ever  waged  against  any  country,  will  be  hereafter  con- 

'^^  Just  before  the  B^volation,  Eobert  de  SaiBt-Tincent  pertinently  re- 
marked, by  way  of  caution,  that  the  English  *^  have  dethroned  seven  of 
their  kings,  and  beheaded  the  ei^th."  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i  p. 
146 ;  and  we  are  told  in  Alison'^s  Ewrope  (voL  IL  pp.  199,  296,  315),  that  in 
1792  Louis  '^  anticipated  the  fate  of  Charles  I."  Compare  WiUiamB' 9  Let- 
ten  from  Franee,  2d  edit.  1796,  vol.  iv.  p  2. 

s^7  Belsham  (Hitt.  of  Oreat  Britain^  voL  viiL  p^  526)  supposes,  and  proba- 
bly with  reason,  that  the  Snglish  government  was  bent  upon  war  even  before 
the  death  of  Louis ;  but  it  appears  {Tomline'a  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  599)  that  it 
was  not  until  the  24th  of  January  1793  that  ChauVelin  was  actually  ordered 
to  leave  England,  and  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  ^Uhe  Briti^  ministers 
having  received  information  of  the  execution  of  the  king  oi  France."  Com- 
pare AUham,  vol  viiL  p.  530.  The  common  opinion,  therefore,  seems  cor- 
rect, that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  execution  of  Louis.  See 
Alison's  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  522,  voL  v.  p.  249,  vol  vi.  p.  656  j  and  Newmarah,  in 
JoufTial  of  Statistical  Society ^  vol.  xviiL  p.  106. 
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sidered  ^  at  present  I  confine  myself  to  a  short  summary 
of  its  leading  eflfects  on  English  society. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all 
preceding  ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is, 
that  it  was  eminently  a  war  of  opinions, — a  war  which  we 
carried  on,  not  with  a  view  ta  territorial  acquisitions,  but 
with  the  object  of  repressing  that  desire  for  reforms  of 
every  kind,  which  had  now  become  the  marked  character- 
istic of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.*^  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  hostilities  began,  the  English  government  had  a 
twofold  duty  to  perform:  it  had  to  destroy  a  repubUc 
abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home.  The 
first  of  these  duties  it  fiilfiUed  by  squanderiiig  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every 
family  into  mourning,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  national  bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to 
execute  by  enacting  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  tte  free  discussion  of  political  questions,  and  stifle 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  every  year  becoming  more 
active.  These  laws  were  so  comprehensive,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  eflect  their  purpose,  that  if  the  energy  of  the 
nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  enforced, 
they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed, 
during  several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have 
averted  it,  but  the  bold  spirit  with  which  our  English 
juries,  by  their  hostile  verdicts,  resisted  the  proceedings  of 

*^  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen^  voL  i.  p.  79)  rightly  says  of 
this  war,  that  ^*  the  youngest  man  living  will  not  survive  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  flagrant  political  crime. "  So  eager,  however,  was  Geerge  III.  in  its 
favour,  that  when  Wilherforce  separated  himself  fh>m  Pitt  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  moved  an  amendment  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
king  showed  his  spite  hy  revising  to  take  any  notice  of  Wilberforce  the  next 
time  he  appeared  at  court.  Life  of  WUberforce,  vol.  il  pp.  10,  72. 

"*  In  1793  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and 
also  by  the  supportem  of  government,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed 
against  doctrines  and  opinioncr,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  dis- 
courage the  progress  of  democratic  institutions.  See,  among  many  other 
instances,  Park  Hwt:  vol.  xxx.  pp.  413,  417,  1077,  1199,  1200,  1283,  voL 
xxxi.  pp.  466,.  692^  649,  680,  1036, 1047,  voL  xxxiii.  pp.  603,  604;  NicholU*s 
MecolUctions,  voL  iL  pp.  156,  157. 
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government,  and  refused  to  sanction  laws  which  the  crown 
had  proposed,  and  to  which  a  timid  and  servile  legislature 
had  wilUngly  consented.^ 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
by  considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against 
the  two  most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the 
freedom  of  thepubhc  press;  and  the  right  of  assembUng  in 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  two  most  striking  pecu- 
Uarities  which  distinguish  us  from  every  other  European 
people.  As  long  as  they  are  preserved  intact,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently  employed,  there  will 
always  be  ample  protection  against  those  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too  jealously 
watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other 
advantages  of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political 
discussion,  they  increase  the  amount  of  intelled;  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  political  business  of  the  country.  They 
also  increase  the  total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing 
large  classes  of  men  to  exercise  faculties  "which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which  by  these  means  are 
quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available  for  other 
purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should 
be  lessened ;  it  was,  therefoFe^  thought  improper  that  they 
should  strengthen  their  abilities  by  exercising  them.-    To 

••  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  ChaiMeUon^  rb\.  vi.  p.  449)  aays,  that  if 
the  laws  passed  in  1794  had  been  enforced,  'Hhe  only  chance  of  escaping 
servitude  would  have  been  civil  war. "  Compare  BroughanCi  Statemven^  vol.  i. 
p.  237,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64,  on  our  "  escape  from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary 
power.  .  • .  during  the  almost  hopeless  struggle  from  1793  to  1801."  Both 
these  writers  pay  great  and  deserved  honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskine 
with  juries.  Ibdeed  the  spirit  of  our  jurort  wae  86  determined',  that  in  1794, 
at  Tooke's  trial,  they  only  consulted  eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  ^teDhins^s  Mem.  of  Home  Toohe^  vol.  ii.  p.  147  j  see  also,  on  this 
crisis.  Life  of  Gartwright,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  The  people  sympathized  throughout 
with  the  victims ;  and^  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was  pending,  the  attorney- 
general,  Scott,  was  always  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion his  life  was  in  danger.  Twiss'e  Life  of  Eldon^Yol.  i\  y^i  185, 186.  Com- 
pare HdcToft^e  Memoirs^  voL  ii.  pp.  180, 181. 
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relate  the  details  of  that  bitter  war^  whi^h,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  EngUsh  gorermneni  carried  oa 
against  every  kind  of  free  discussion,  would  lead  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction^  and  I  can  only 
hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutioms,  aad^  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of 
men  Uke  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy, 
Holt,  Hodson,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Kidd,  Lambert,  JIdargarot, 
Martin,  Muir,  Palmer,  Perry,  Skirving,  Stannard,  Thelwall, 
Tooke,  Wakefield,  Wardell,  Winterbotliam ::  aU  of  wliom 
were  indicted,  and  many  of  whom  were  fined,  impri- 
soned, or  transported,  because  they  expressed  their  sen- 
timents with  freedom,  and  because  they  used  language 
such  as  in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity, 
by  speakers  at  public  ^aeetii^gs,  amd  by  writers  in  the 
public  press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  eases  refused  to  convict 
men  who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  recur  to  measures  stfll  more  dedsive.  In  1795, 
a  law  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to 
put  an  end  ibr  ever  to  all  poplar  discussions  either  on 
pohtical  or  religious  -matters.  For  by  it  every  public  meet- 
ing was  forbidden,  unless  notice  of  it  were  inserted  in  a 
newspaper  five  days  beforehand  f^  such  notice  to  contain 
a  statement  of  jthe  objects  ,of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  vrtkere  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to  bring  the 
whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision  of 
government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the 
original  manuscript  showld  be  preserved,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy 
of  it :  a  significant  threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily 

»;  "  Five  days  at  least."  Scat.  36  George  III.  o.  8,  §  1.  This  applied  to 
meetings  **  holden  for  the  parpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considenug  of  or 
preparing  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other 
adifress  to  the  iing,  or  to  both  houses,  or  either  house,  of  parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  estajblished  in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or  on 
the  pretext  of  deliberatinff  upon  any  grievance  in  church  or  state.*'  The  onlj 
exceptions  allowed  were  m  the  case  of  meetings  called  by  magistrates,  offi- 
cials, and  the  majority  of  the  grand  juiy. 
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understood."*  It  was  also  enacted  that,  even  after  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  any  single  justice  might  com- 
pel the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  language 
held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to  bring  the  sovereign 
or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those'  whom  he  considered  to 
be  the  offenders.^  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  of  seizing  it»  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  megistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the  slightest 
provision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  was-  lodged  m  the  hands  of  a  man  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  removable  by  the  crown  at  its 
own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was  added,  that  if  the  meeting 
should  consist  of  twelve,  or  iq>waTds  of  twelve  persons, 
and  should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after  being  or- 
dered to  separate, — in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
to  be  inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbi- 
trary command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.^®* 
In  1799,  another  law  was^pawsed,  forbidding  any  open 
field,  or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for 
debating,  unless  a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been 
obtained  fi-om  the  magistrates*  It  was  likewise  enacted, 
that  all  circulating-libraries,  and  all  reading-rooms,  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  provision  ;  no  person,  without  leave 
from  the  constituted  authorities,  being  permitted  to  lend 
on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even 
books  of  any  kind.^  Before  shops-  of  this  sort  could  be 
opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  from  two  justices 
of  the  peace  ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at  least 

*•*  The  inserter  of  the  notfce  in  the  newspaper  "shall  cause  such  notice 
and  authority  to  be  carefully  preserved,  .  , .  .  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof 
(if  required)  to  be  delivered  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city, 
town  or  place  where  such  person  shall  reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shall 
be  printed,  and  who  shall  require  the  same."  36  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  §  1. 

*"  C.  8,  §§  6  and  7,  referring  to  **  meetings  on  notice ;"  and  to  persons 
holding  language  which  shall  even  "  tend  to  incite.**  These  two  sections  are 
very  remarkable. 

■"  **  It  shall  be  adjudged,'*  says  the  act,  **  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 
and  the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as 
in  case  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.*'  36  George  III.  c.  8,  §  6» 

"*  8ua.  39  Gewrge  III.  c  79,  §  15. 
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once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate 
period  ^  If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of 
the  magistrates,  or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on 
any  subject  whatever,''  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for 
such  grievous  crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100/.  a-day;  and 
every  person  who  aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the 
discussion,  or  by  supplying  a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to 
be  fined  20/.  The  proprietor  of  so  pernicious  an  establish- 
ment was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these  ruinous  fines,  but 
was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punishment  as  the 
keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.^ 

To  modern  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the 
owner  of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  ex- 
travagant fines,  but  should  aJso  be  punished  as  the  keeper 
of  a  disorderly  house ;  and  that  -all  this  should  happen  to 
him,  simply  because  he  opened  his  shop  without  asking 
permission  from  the  local  magistrates.  Strange,  however, 
as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  eveats,  consistent,  since  it 
formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only  the 
actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
laws,  now  for  the  first  .time  passed,  against  newspapers, 
were  so  stringent,  and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unre- 
lenting, that  there  was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every 
public  writer  who  expressed  independent  sentiments.^^ 

■*  The  license  "  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer, 
or  for  any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  peace**  &c.  ''to  revoke  and  declare  void, 

and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  order  x>f  such  justices ; and  thereupon 

such  license  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  be  ihjeuceforth  utterly  void  and 
of  no  effect.**  39  Oeoiye  IIL  c.  79,  §  18. 

**'  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of 
the  Act :  '^  Every  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or 
other  publications,  and  to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment 
of  money"  (if  not  regularly  licensed  by  the  authorities), . .  .  '*  shall  be  deemed 
a  disorderly  house  ;'*  and  the  person  opening  it  shall  ''be  otherwise  punished 
as  the  law  diuects  in  case  of  disorderly  iiouses.  **  39  George  III.  c.  79,  §  15. 
The  germ  of  tMs  law  may  be  found  in  36  Oeorge  IJL  c.  8,  §§12,  13,  14, 15, 
16.  No  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  human  mind  more  clearly  seen 
than  in  the  history  of  legislation. 

»•  See  the  particulars  in  Hunts  Hist,  of  Newspapers  ^  vol.  i.  pp.  281-4.  Mr. 
Ilunt  says,  p.  284 :  "In  additicHi  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards 
the  press,  other  statutes  were  <nade  to  bear  upon  it^  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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These  measures,  and  others  of  a^  similar  character,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited  Buch  alarm,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  .observers,  the  state  of  public 
affairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irretrievable.  The 
extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty  looked  io  the  future,  is 
very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their  pri- 
vate correspondence.^^  And  although  comparatively  few 
men  ventured  to  express  «uch  sentiments  in  public,  Fox, 
whose  fearless  temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly 
stated  what  would  have  checked  the  government,  if  any 
thing  could  have  done  sq.  For  this  eminent  statesman,  who 
had  been  minister  more  than  onoe,  and  was  afterwards 

pressing  the  free  expression  of  popular  opinion."  In  1793,  Dr.Currie  writes : 
''  The  prosecutions  that  are  commenced  by  government  all  aver  England 
against  printers,  publishers,  ^c.  would  astoni^  you ;  and  most  of  these  are 
for  offences  committed  many  months  ago.  The  printer  -of  the  MaTwhester 
Herald  has  had  seven  different  indictments  prefen^  against  him  for  para- 
graphs in  his  paper ;  and  six  difererU  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing  of 
six  different  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man 
was  opulent,  supposed  worth  20,000/.  ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin 
him,  as  they  were  intended  to  do."  Currie's  Life,  vol.i.3)p.  185,  186.  See 
also  a  letter  from  Roscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  ofRoscoey  vol.  i.  p.  124 ; 
and  Mem.  of  Hdcrofty  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  1^  :  "Printers  and  'booksellers  all 
over  the  kingdom  were  hunted  out  for  prosecution."  See  further.  Life  of 
Cartwright,  vol.  i.  pp.  199, 200^  AdolpJvas' 8  ffiet.  ofQeorge  III,  vol.  v.  pp.  525, 
626 ;  Mem,  of  Wakefidd^  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

"•  In  1793,  Dc  Ourrie,  after  mentioning  thosattempts  made  by  govern- 
ment to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds :  ''  Por  my  part,  1  foresee 
troubles,  and  conceive  the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis."  Cur- 
rie^8  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In  1795,  Fox  writes  (RussdVjldem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  124,  125) :  "  T-here'  appears  to  4ne  to  be  no  choice  at  piiesent,  but  be- 
tween an  absolute  sunrender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  a  vigorous 
exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  j?ith  considerable  hazard,  at  .a  time  like  the 
present.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  1  am  convinced 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  become  completely  absolute, 
or  that  confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as 
despotism  itself."  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Ratine  writes  {Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii. 
p.  533) :  ''  The  mischievous  conduct  of  jnen  in  power  has  long  made  this 
country  an  uneasy  dwelling  for  the  moderate  and  peaceful  man  ;  their  pre- 
sent proceedings  render  our  situation  alarming,  and  our  prospects  dreadful." 
See  also  p.  530.  In  1796,  ihe  Bishop  of  Llandaff  writes  {Life  of  Watson, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37) :  ''  The  malady  whijch  attacks  the  constitution  (influence 
of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy ;  violent  applications  might  be  used ;  their 
success  would  be  doubtful,  and  I,  for  one,  never  wish  to  see  them  tried." 
Compare  vol.  i.  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Priestley  dreaded  a  revolution  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  thought  there  was  '*  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and 
gradual  reform."  Mem,  of  Priestley/,  voL  L  pp.  198,  199. 
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minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  his  place  in 
parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  these,  and  other  shamefiil  laws 
which  were  proposed,  should  be  actually  parsed,  forcible 
resistance  to  the  government  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves 
equal  to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding 
the  arbitrary  measures  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to 
extinguish  their  liberties.^*^ 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its 
headlong  career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  mea- 
sures in  defiance  of  the  people,  who  opposed  them  by 
every  mode  short  of  actual  violence.^^  And  as  the  object 
of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  society  rendered 
indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play  other 
means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  sys- 
tem of  absolute  terror.^^     The  ministers  of  the  day,  tum- 

**^  Id  this  memorable  declaratioD,cFoz  said,  that  ''he  bad  a  right  to 
hope  and  expect  that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  our 
limited  monarchy  into  an  absolute  des|^tism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  par- 
liament against  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If, 
however,  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influence  they 
possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the  bills  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  they 
should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tcdl  them,  that  it  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,^  but  of  prudence.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  justify  resistance ; 
and  the  only  question  wonld  be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent."  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  383.  On  this,  Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not 
deny,  that  ''the  meaning  obviously  was,'  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  advise  the  people,  whenever  they  were  stronff  enough,  to  resist  the 
execution  of  the  law  '^^  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Qrey  immediately  as- 
sented, pp.  385-3«7. 

a»i  «  Kever  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm 
and  decided  a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this 
occasion  {i,e,  in  1795) ;  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake, 
that  individuals,  not  only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulgar  professions, 
gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  and  occupations  in  attending 
the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of  the  ministry.*'  Note  in 
Pari.  History y  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Fox  made  the 
declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 

^  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  "  Aeign  of  Terror ;"  and  so  indeed  it 
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ing  a  struggle  of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled 
the  prisons  with  their  political  opponents,  and  allowed 
them,  when  in  confinement,  to  be  treated  with  shameful 
severity  -  If  a  man  was  known  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and  if  he  escaped 
that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private  letters 
were  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-oflSce.^^  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  the  confidence 
of  domestic  life  was  violated.  Na  opponent  of  govern- 
ment was  safe  under  his  own  roo^  against  the  tales  of 
eaves-droppers  and  the  gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  families,  and  schisms  caused 
between  parents  and  their  children.^^  Not  only  were 
the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to  silence  the  press, 
but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prosecuted,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.^^     Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the 

was  for  every  opponent  of  government.  See  CamphdVt  Chancdlors^  vol.  vi. 
p.  441  ;  Mem.  o/Wakefiddy  voL  ii.  p.  67  ;  and  Trotter^s  Mem,  of  Fox ^  p.  10. 

*•■  "  The  iniquitous  system  of  secret  imprisonment,  under  which  Pitt 
and  Dundas  had  now  filled  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentary  reformers ;  men 
who  were  cast  into  dungeons  without  any  public  accusation,  and  from  whom 
the  habeas-corpus  suspension  act  had  taken  every  hope  of  redress."  Cooke's 
UiM,  of  Party y  voL  iii.  p.  447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  these  political 
opponents  of  government  were  treated  when  in  prison,  see  Stephens^ s  Mem. 
of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  126,  423;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112,  11.3, 
126, 129, 170,  516,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  742,  743 ;  Cloncurry's  RecoUectims,  pp.  46, 
86,  87, 140,  225. 

*^  Life  of  Curriey  vol.  ii.  p.  160;  Stephens's  Mem,  of  Tooke^  vol  ii.  pp.  118, 
119. 

*"  In  1793,  Roscoe  writes :  "  Every  man  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon 
his  brother."  Life  of  Roscoe^  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  statement  {Pari, 
HuL  vol.  XXX  p.  21),  that  what  government  had  done  was,  *'  to  erect  every 
man,  not  merely  into  an  inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — ^to 
set  ^ther  against  &ther,  brother  against  brother ;  and  in  this  way  you  ex- 
pect to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  I "  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1529 ; 
and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Coleridge's  Biog.  Lit,  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  on  the 
extent  of  ''secret  defiimation,"  in  and  after  1793.  For  further  evidence 
of  this  horrible  state  of  society,  see  Mem.  of  Holcroft^  vol.  ii.  pp.  150,  151 ; 
Stephen^ s  Mem,  of  Home  Tooke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  116. 

^  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke's 
great  phUological  work.  The  Diversions  of  Purity.  See  Stephens's  Mem,  of 
Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  345-348.  In  179S,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  {Life  ofCart- 
wrighty  vol.  i.  p.  248)  :  *'  The  decision  against  Wakefield's  publisher  appears 
to  me  decisive  against  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and,  indeed,  after  it,  one  can 
hardly  conceive  how  any  prudent  tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any 
thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable  to  the  ministers," 

VOL.  I.  G  G 
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government  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.*^ 
Political  associations  and  public  meetings  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Every  popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger ; 
and  every  popular  assemblage  was  dispersed,  either  by 
threats  or  by  military  execution.  That  hateful  machinery, 
familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid;  witnesses  were  sub- 
orned ;  juries  were  packed.^  The  coflFee-houses,  the  inns, 
and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  com- 
mon conversation.^  If,  by  these  means,  no  sort  of  evi- 
dence could  be  collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which 
was  unsparingly  used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being 
constantly  suspended,  the  crown  had  the  power  of  im- 
prisoning without  inquiry,  and  without  limitation,  any 
person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of  whose  crime  no 
proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.^^ 

*^  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  ^'  enemies 
to  the  ministers ;"  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
jacobin,  and  an  *^  enemy  to  his  country,*'  because  he  remonstrated  against 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  the  English  government,  in  1800,  allowed 
the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated.  Life  of  Curriey  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  332 ;  L^e 
of  Wilherforcey  vol.  i.  pp.  342-344,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  133 ;  Pari.  Hia,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  654,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  467,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1387,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  1119,  1485. 

■"  Life  of  Gartwri^hty  vol.  L  p.  209 ;  HurU'9  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  voL  ii. 
p.  104:  BfUhanCs  Hist,  vol.  ix.  p.  227;  Adclpktts^s  Hist,  vol.  vi.  p.  264; 
Anntuxl  Blister  for  1795,  pp.  156,  160 ;  Stephens^s  Mem,  of  Tooke,  voL  iL 
p.  118;  Life  of  Vurrie^  vol.  i.  p.  172;  Ciimpoell's  ChanceUors,  Yohyi.p,  316, 
vol.  vii.  p.  316 ;  Life  of  Wilberforce,  voL  iv.  pp.  369, 377 ;  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxxL 
pp.  543,  667,  668, 1067,  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  296, 302, 366, 367, 374,  664,  vol.  xxxv. 
pp.  1538,  1540 ;  Holcroft's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

^  In  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare 
Hutton'sLife  ofHim^f  p.  209,  with  CamjjbdVs  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  441, 
vol.  vii.  p.  104,  and  Adolphtts^s  Hist,  of  Oeorge  III,  vol.  vi.  p.  45.  In  1798, 
Caldwell  wrote  to  Sir  James  Smith  {Correspondence  of  Sir  J,  E,  Smith,  vol.  ii. 
p.  143)  :  '*  The  power  of  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme 
of  inquisition  into  every  man's  private  circumstances  is  beyond  any  attempt 
I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIY.*' 

*^  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas-oorpus  suspension  bill : 
''  Every  man  who  talked  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  his 
heart,  this  war,  might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 
ministers.  Living  under  such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to  insurrec- 
tion, comparing  the  two  evils,  he  confessed,  he  thought  the  evil  they  were 
pretending  to  remedy,  was  less  than  the  one  they  were  going  to  inflict  by 
the  remedy  itself."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  509.  In  1800,  Lord  Holland 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  *^  of  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  the  ha- 
beas-corpus  act  had  been  suspended  five ;  and,  of  the  multitudes  who  had 
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Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the 
people,  for  whose  benefit  alone  those  institutions  ought  to 
exist.  Nor  was  even  this  the  whole  of  the  injury  they 
actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of 
opinions  were  intimately  connected  with  that  monstrous 
system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been  entailed 
upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a 
profuse  and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon 
nearly  every  product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  people,*^^  who  were  thus  placed  in  a  position 
of  singular  hardship.  For  the  upper  classes  not  only  re- 
fused to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  reforms  which  were 
urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country  to  pay  for 
the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  re&sal,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was,  that  the 
government  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
wasted  the  fi-uit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that 
very  people  against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their 
knowledge  had  irresistibly  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circum- 
stances, some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would 
be  firmly  established.  Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these 
things  half  a  century  after  they  occurred,  are  able  to  take 
a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  possess  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience,  must  never- 
theless allow  that,  so  far  as  political  events  were  concerned, 
the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment  since 

been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  gaspenaion,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
and  only  one  convicted."  vol.  xxziv.  p.  1486.  See  also  voL  xxxv.  pp.  609, 
610.  On  the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon  litera- 
ture, see  Life  of  Cwrrie^  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

*•*  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Porter^ 8  Progress  of  ike  Nation,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  283-285 ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  and  taxation,  see 
PeUew's  Life  ofSidmoutk,  vol.  i.  p.  368,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events 
form  only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  country.  In  the  period  we  have  been 
considering,  the  political  movement  was,  no  doubt,  more 
threatening  than  it  had  been  for  several  generations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  movement  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence  was  rapidly 
spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  government  of 
the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  tended  in  another ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this 
way,  the  despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in 
some  degree,  neutralized ;  and  although  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  them  from  causing  great  suffering,  still  the 
effect  of  that  suffering  was  to  increase  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under  which  such  evils 
could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the  remedy. 
They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs 
were  despotic ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must 
be  wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority. 
This  confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  re- 
solution to  effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should 
allow  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
state.^^  And  that  resolution,  I  need  hardly  add,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  eventually  produced  those 
great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  signalized 
the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  cha- 
racter of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the 
English  parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in 

*^  A  careful  observer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
toiy,  expresses  what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  was  becoming  the 
conviction  of  most  men  of  plain,  sound  understandinff,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  existing  corruption  :  *'  Immoderate  taxation,  Uie  result  of  the  unne- 
cessarv  wars  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III.,  is  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments; 
and  that  immoderate  taxation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons beinff  composed  of  men  not  interested  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
people."  ^icholls^s  RccoUectUmM,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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England,  directly  antagonistic  to  the  political  events  which 
occurred  during  the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the 
nature  of  that  antagonism  I  have  endeayoured  to  explain, 
as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits 
of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do.  We  have  seen 
that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  obvious  tend- 
ency of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the  church, 
the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  coun- 
try, not  as  a  whole,  but  looking  merely  at  its  poUticai  his- 
tory, we  find  that  the  personal  pecuUarities  of  George  III., 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  the  throne, 
enabled  him  to  stop  the  great  progress,  and  eventually 
cause  a  dangerous  reaction.  Happily  for  the  fortunes  of 
England,  those  principles  of  liberty  which  he  and  his 
supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his  reign  become 
so  powerful,  and  so  widely  diflFused,  that  they  not  only 
resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  ardu- 
ous, and  at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when 
they  have  once  taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  not- 
withstanding the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
notwithstanding  the  punishments  inflicted  on  their  advo- 
cates, it  was  found  impossible  to  stifle  them ;  it  was  found 
impossible  even  to  prevent  their  increase.  Doctrines 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were  personally 
favoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful 
classes ;  and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were 
placed  on  our  statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  In  a  few  years,  that  genera- 
tion began  to  pass  away ;  a  better  one  succeeded  in  its 
place ;  and  the  system  of  tyranny  fell  to  the  ground.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are  even  tolerably 
free,  every  system  must  fall,  if  it  opposes  the  march  of 
opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest, 
the  ultimate  residt  is  never  doubtful   For  the  vigour  of  an 
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arbitrary  government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individnals, 
who,  whatever  their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  their 
death,  to  be  replaced  by  timid  and  incompetent  successors. 
But  the  rigour  of  public  opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these 
casualties;  it  is  unaffected  by  the  laws  of  mortality;  it 
does  not  flourish  to-day,  and  decline  to-morrow ;  and  so 
far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual  men,  it  is 
governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their  very 
comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh 
all  other  considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those 
little  stratagems  by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to 
disturb  the  order  of  events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the 
destinies  of  a  great  and  civilized  people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  modern  society.  But  during  the  period  we 
have  been  considering,  they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our 
political  rulers,  who  not  only  thought  themselves  able  to 
check  the  growth  of  opinions,  but  entirely  mistook  the 
very  end  and  object  of  government  In  those  days,  it 
was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  minority, 
to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must 
always  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes ; 
that  the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws, 
except  to  obey  them  f^  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
government  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  pre- 
venting them  from  being  enlightened  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge.*^     We  may  surely  deem  it  a  remarkable  cir- 

***  Bishop  Horaley,  the  ^reat  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  m  1795,  that  he  '^  did  not  know  what  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them." 
Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party y  voL  iii.  p.  435.  Compare  Qodwin  on  Population, 
p.  669. 

^  Lord  Oockbum  (Life  of  Jeffrey,  1852,  voL  i.  pp.  67,  68)  says:  **If 
there  was  any  principle  that  was  reverenced  as  indiq;>utable  by  almost  the 
whole  adherents  of  tne  party  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even 
forty  years  ago,  it  was  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for 
their  obedience  to  the  law."    One  argument  was»  **  that  to  extend  instruo- 
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cumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the  schemes  of  legis- 
lation founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a  century, 
have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change 
should  have  been  effected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor 
by  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  people,  but  by  the  un- 
aided action  of  moral  force, — the  silent,  though  over- 
whelming, pressure  of  public  opinion.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.  It 
is  a  proof  of  an  elasticity,  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit, 
Such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other 
nation  could  have  escaped  from  such  a  crisis,  except  by 
passing  through  a  revolution,  of  which  the  cost  might  well 
have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  in 
England  the  course  of  affairs,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused  among 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed, 
but  still  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of 
the  great  European  countries.  Besides  this,  other  circum- 
stances, which  will  be  hereafler  related,*^  had,  so  early 
as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to  affect  our  national  cha- 
racter, and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to  it  that  sturdy 
boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of  foresight, 
and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind  owes 
its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which 
has  softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength. 
It  is  this  which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  country- 
men to  bear  even  considerable  oppression,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  rising  against  their  oppressors.  It  has 
taught  them  to  stay  their  hands ;  it  has  taught  them  to 
husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with  irresistible 
effect.    To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the  safety 

tion,  would  be  to  moltiplj  the  crime  of  forgery !"  Porter* s  Progren  of  the 
Nation,  voL  iiL  p.  206. 

^  See  ebapters  ix.  and  x.,  on  the  history  of  the  protectiye  Bpirii 
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of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  all ;  and  what  the 
result  of  that  desperate  game  would  have  be^n,  no  mui 
can  say.  Happily  for  them,  and  for  their  posterity,  they 
were  content  to  wait  yet  a  little;  they  were  willing  to 
bide  their  time,  and  watch  the  issue  of  things.  Of  this 
noble  conduct  their  descendants  reap  the  reward.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political  crisis  began  to  sub- 
side, and  the  people  re-entered  on  their  former  rights.  For 
although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they  were  not 
destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by  which 
they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit 
which  had  animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
would  have  again  broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  con- 
vulsed by  a  revolution,  the  bare  idea  of  which  is  frightfiil 
to  contemplate.  In  the  mean  time,  all  this  was  avoided ; 
and  although  popular  tumults  did  arise  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures  of  government 
caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,^^  still  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 
reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  be- 
nefit, a  new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by  whom 
their  interests  were  successfully  advocated  even  within  the 
walls  of  parliament. 

This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  eai'ly  in  the 
present  century ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
it  are  so  extremely  complicated,  and  have  been  so  little 
studied,  that  I  cannot  pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer 
even  a  sketch  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must 
be  generally  known,  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  move- 
ment has  continued  with  wunabated  speed.  Every  thing 
which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  influence  of  the 
people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against  those 
classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power, 

^  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  Hutory  (toL  iv.  p.  213)  '^  how  widely  the 
spirit  of  discontent  was  diffused*'  in  1796  ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the 
people  were  able  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which 
writers  of  his  stamp  never  consider. 
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The  Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three 
greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present  generation. 
Each  of  these  vast  measures  has  depressed  a  powerful 
party.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  has  lessened  the 
influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has  broken  up  that  great 
oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  long  been  ruled.  The  aboUtion  of  Protection  has  still 
fiirther  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy;  while  those 
superstitious  feeUugs  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is 
mainly  upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  and  afterwards  by  the 
admission  of  CathoUcs  into  the  legislature ;  steps  which 
are  with  reason  regarded  as  supplying  precedents  of 
mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.*^  These  measures,  and  others  which  are  now 
obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to  take, 
power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress 
of  democratic  opinions  is  a  fact  which  no  one  in  the  pre- 
sent day  ventures  to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are 
alarmed  at  the  movement ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  move- 
ment is  notorious  to  all  the  world.  No  one  now  dares  to 
talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of  resisting  their  united 
wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests,  and  en- 
lighten public  opinion ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon  as 
public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.  On 
this  point  all  are  agreed;  and  this  new  power,  which  is 
gradually  superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those 

^  Bishop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  bitterly  complaiued 
that  CSatholic  emancipation  was  '*  the  extinction  of  the  purely  Protestant 
character  of  the  British  legislature,"  Harford" a  Life  ofBwrgtM^  p.  606  :  see 
also  pp.  238,  239,  369,  370.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly 
estimated  the  danger  to  his  own  p&rty ;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  which,  says  another  bishop  {Tomlim^9  Life  of  PiUy  vol.  ii.  p.  604), 
^'  were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  British  constitution," 
the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal  meeting  in  1787,  there  were 
only  two  members  who  were  willing  to  repeal  these  persecuting  laws.  See 
Bishop  Watwn'e  Life  of  Himself  ^  vol.  i.  p.  262.  Lord  Eldon,  who  to  the  last 
stood  up  for  the  church,  pronounced  the  bill  for  repealing  these  acts  to  be 
"  a  revoiutionaiy  bUL"  Twisis  Life  of  £ld<m,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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very  statesmen  who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would 
have  been  the  first  to  deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pre- 
tensions, and,  if  possible,  extinguish  its  liberty. 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men 
of  our  time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  sys- 
tem which  George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  this  vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather 
by  destroying  the  system,  than  by  improving  the  men. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system  perished  because  it  was 
unsuited  to  the  age ;  in  other  words,  because  a  progressive 
people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive  government. 
But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legislators, 
even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice 
of  the  people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submis- 
sion, and  forced  them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure, 
they  would  by  no  means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  seiTe  as  a  lesson  to  our  political 
rulers.  They  ought  also  to  moderate  the  presumption  of 
legislators,  and  teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are 
but  temporary  expedients,  which  it  will  be  the  business 
of  a  later  and  riper  age  to  efface.  It  would  be  well  if 
such  considerations  were  to  check  the  confidence,  and 
silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men,  who,  raised 
to  temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to  guarantee 
certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions.  They 
ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  afiairs,  and 
provide  for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters, 
indeed,  this  may  be  done  without  danger;  though,  as  the 
constant  changes  in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly 
prove,  it  is  also  done  without  benefit.  But  in  reference 
to  those  large  and  fundamental  measures  which  bear  upon 
the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anticipation  is  worse  than 
useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science,  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  con- 
sisting in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to 
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temporary  emergencies.^^  His  business  is  to  follow  the 
age,  and  not  at  all  to  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be 
satisfied  with  studying  what  is  passing  around  him ;  and 
should  modify  his  schemes,  not  according  to  the  notions 
he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  according  to  the 
actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of 
the  wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding 
those  trite  and  sleepy  maxims  which  have  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  them,  but  by  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  much  longer  troubled. 

^  Sir  C.  Lewis,  though  in  his  learned  work  he  over-estimates  the  re- 
sources possessed  by  politicians,  does  nevertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely 
able  to  anticipate  the  manner  in  which  their  measures  will  work.  Lewis  on 
the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politicn^  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360- 
362.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Flassan,  says  {Hist,  de  la  DipUmuUiej  voL  i.  p.  19) : 
^^  On  doit  dtre  trte  indulgent  sur  lee  erreurs  de  la  politique,  k  cause  de  la 
£stoilit6  qu'ii  y  a  k  en  commettre ;  erreurs  auxquelles  la  sagesse  mdme 
quelquefois  eutraine.''  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true  enough ;  but 
it  conveys  a  truth  which  ought  to  repress  that  love  of  interfering  with  the 
natural  march  of  affairs  which  still  characterizes  politicians,  even  in  the 
freest  countries. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUTLIHB  OP  THE  HlSTORT  OP  THE  F&ENCH  INTELLECT  PEOM  THE  MiDDLB  OP 

THE  Sixteenth  Centuby  to  the  Accession  to  Power  op  Louis  XIV. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English 
mind,  has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  far  from 
being  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  it.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  be- 
tween investigations  concerning  the  structure  of  society 
and  investigations  concerning  the  human  body.  Thus,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a.  theory 
of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of  health ;  and 
that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must  be  first 
sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of  the 
normal  functions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at 
great  social  truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in 
which  society  has  developed  itself  according  to  its  own 
laws,  and  in  which  the  governing  powers  have  least  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  spirit  of  their  times.^     It  is  on 

^  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  should  or 
should  not  precede  the  study  of  ahnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
and  a  neglect  of  it  has  introduced  confusion  into  every  work  I  have  seen  on 
general  or  comparative  history.  For  this  preliminary  heing  unsettled,  there 
has  heen  no  recognized  principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians,  instead  of 
following  a  scientific  method  suited  to  the  actual  eziffencies  of  our  know- 
ledge, have  adopted  an  empirical  method  suited  to  tneir  own  exigencies; 
and  have  given  prioritv  to  cufferent  countries,  sometimes  according  to  their 
size,  sometimes  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  according  to  their 
geontiphical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their 
literature,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  which  the  historiaa 
himself  possessed  for  collecting  materials.  All  these  are  factitious  consider- 
ations ;  and,  in  a  philosophic  view,  it  is  evident  that  precedence  should  be 
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this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  position  of 
France,  I  have  begun  by  examining  the  position  of  Eng- 

given  to  countries  by  the  historian  solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which 
their  history  can  be  generalized ;  following  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan 
of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.     This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  the  study  of  Nature,  the  question  of 
priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration ;  and  that  the  more 
aberrant  any  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  have  been  inter- 
fered with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history 
of  various  countries.     Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains^  vol.  i.  p.  326,  and  elsewhere 
in  his  works)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  reverse  of  what 
I  have  stated,  and  that  the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized 
from  pathological  data.     Without  wishing  to  ex|)ress  myself  too  positively 
in  opposition  to  so  profound  a  thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  is  supported  by  none.     It  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  those 
branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little  affected  by  foreign 
causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal  with  phe- 
nomena greatly  affected  by  foreign  causes.   The  organic  world,  for  example, 
is  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  per- 
turbed by  it     Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been 
cultivated  before  the  oi|;anic  ones,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more 
advanced  than  they.     In  the  same  way,  human  physiologv  is  older  than 
human  pathology  ;  and  while  the  physiology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  since 
none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalized,  and  no  systematic  researches,  on  a 
large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plknts.    It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different  sciences  bear  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  until 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  thd  normal ;  and  this 
conclusion  might  be  confirmed  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing 
from  Coleridge,  hold  that  physiologv  is  the  basis  of  patholo^,  and  that  the 
laws  of  disease  are  to  be  raised,  not  nrom  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease, 
but  from  those  presented  in  health  ^  in  other  words,  that  pathology  should 
be  Investigated  deductively  rather  than  inductively,  and  that  morbid  ana- 
tomy and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions  of  science,  but 
can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.    On  this  ex- 
tremely interesting  c^uestion,  compare  Geoffroy  SuitU  Hilaire,  Hid.  des  Ano^ 
maltes  de  VOrffaniscUion,  vol.  il  pp.  9, 10, 127  ;  BovrmarC 9  Surgery ^  in  Ency- 
dop.  of  the  Medical  ScienceSy  p.  824 ;  Bichaty  Anatomie  Giniraley  vol.  i.  p.  20 ; 
Cvllen'9  Worksy  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  ConUey  Philos.  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  334, 335  ; 
Robin  et  VerdeUy  Chimie  AncUomiqttey  voL  i.  p.  68  ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Men- 
talesy  vol.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Oeorget,  de  la  Foliey  pp.  2, 391,  392 ;  Brodie'e  Pathology 
and  Suraervy  p.  3 ;  BlaintnUey  Physiologie  compariey  vol.  i.  p.  20 ;  Fettck- 
tersl^ens  Medical  Psychology y  p.  Soo ;  Latorence^s  Lectures  on  Many  1844, 
p.  45 ;  Simon's  Pathology y  p.  5. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological 
investigations  of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have 
effected  scarcely  any  thing  ;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  normal  state  is  not  sufficiently  advanced.  See  NobU  on 
the  Brainy  pp.  76-92,  337,  338  ;  Hewry  on  the  N&rvous  Systeniy  in  Third  Be- 
part  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  78 ;  Holland's  Medical  NoteSy  p.  608 ;  JoTies  and  Sieve- 
%ing*s  Patholog,  Anat.  p.  211. 
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land.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackery 
of  ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the 
way  in  which  the  health  of  the  second  country  was  pre- 
served by  being  subjected  to  smaller  interference,  and 
allowed  with  greater  liberty  to  continue  its  natural  march. 
With  the  light,  therefore,  which  we  have  acquired  by  a 
study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English  mind,  we 
can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  civilization  were  im- 
perilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  here- 
after relate,  had,  from  an  early  period,  given  to  the  clergy 
a  share  of  power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed 
in  England.  The  results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  church  restrained  the  lawless- 
ness of  a  barbarous  age,  and  secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak 
and  oppressed.  But  as  the  French  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, the  spiritual  authority,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclasi- 
astical  power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed 
benefit,  is  to  a  more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The 
proof  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  For  when  the  Reform- 
ation broke  out,  the  church  had  in  England  been  so  weak- 
ened, that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  assault ;  its  revenues 
were  seized  by  the  crown,^  and  its  offices,  after  being 
greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth,  were 
bestowed  upon  new  men,  who,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked 
that  long-established  prescription  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  profession  are  mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  beginning  of  an  uninterrupted  pro- 

'  A  circumstance  which  Harris  relates  with  evident  delight,  and  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  mention  it.  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  On  the 
amount  of  loss  the  church  thus  sustained,  see  Sindair*s  Hut,  of  the  Revenucy 
vol.  i.  pp.  181-1S4,  and  Ecd€9t<m*s  Engliik  ArUtquitieSy  p.  228. 
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gress,  in  which,  at  every  successive  step,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful,  that  they  were  able  to 
withstand  the  Reformation,  and  thus  preserve  for  them- 
selves those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  bre- 
thren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  di- 
vergence  between  French  and  English  civilization,^  which 
had  its  origin,  indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which 
now  first  produced  conspicuous  results.  Both  countries 
had,  in  their  infancy,  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  church, 
which  always  showed  itself  ready  to  protect  the  people 
against  thje  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles,^  But 
in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there  arose  a  ca- 
pacity for  self-protection ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth,  or 
probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  whidi,  by 
prejudgiig  the  opinions  of  men,  ha^  impeded  the  march 
of  their  knowledge.*  It  is  on  this  account  that  Protes- 
tantism, so  far  from  being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an 
aberration  arising  from  accidental  causes,  was  essentially 
a  normal  movement,  and  was  the  legitimate  expression  of 
the  wants  of  the  European  intellect.  Indeed,  the  Refor- 
mation owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  purifying  the 
church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure  ;  and  it 
may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civil- 

*  The  first  divergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  tne  Catholic  clerffj,  see  some 
liberal  and  veiy  just  remarks  in  £em6le*s  Scucans  xnEngland^  voTTii.  pp.  374, 
376 ;  and  in  Chiizot^$  Cwilisation  en  France,  See  also  Neander's  Hint,  of  the 
Churchy  vol.  iii.  pp.  199-206,  255-267,  vol.  v.  p.  138,  vol.  vi  pp.  406,  407  ; 
Palgrave'e  Anglo- Saxon  Commonwealth^  vol.  i.  p.  666 ;  Lingar^e  Hut.  ofEng- 
landy  vol.  ii.  p.  44 ;  Klimraih.  Trawmx  sur  VHut,  du  Dimt,  vol.  i  p.  394  ; 
Garunihen^s  Hist,  of  the  Churcn  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

^  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann  :  ^  Wenn 
sich  nun  auch  ein  freierer  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  fand  er  sich  gleich 
duroh  zwei  Grundsatze,  welche  aus  jenem  Supremat  der  Theologie  flossen, 
beengt  und  gehemmt.    Der  erste  war :  die  mensohliche  Vemunft  kann  nicht 

uber  die  Offenbarung  hinausgehen Der  zweite  :  die  Vemunft  kann 

nichts  als  wahr  erkennen,  was  dem  Inhalte  der  Offenbarung  widerspricht, 
und  nichts  f&r  fidsch  erkennen,  was  derselben  angemessen  ist, — ^folgte  aus 
dem  ersten."  Oesch,  der  FhUos.  voL  viii.  part  i.  p.  8. 
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ized  country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  had 
increased  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either 
among  the  people  or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  im- 
happily,  the  case  with  France,  where  the  clergy  not  only 
triumphed  over  the  Protestants,  but  appeared,  for  a  time, 
to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by  the  defeat  of  such  dan- 
gerous enemies.^ 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every 
thing  assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England. 
In  our  country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  become  so  feeble,  that  even  in- 
telligent foreigners  were  struck  by  the  peculiarity.^  The 
same  nation,  which,  during  the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed 
innumerable  lives  in  the  hope  of  planting  the  Christian 
standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,^  was  now  almost  indifferent 

*  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  generally,  in  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  M.  Bankers  important  work  on  the  J7»>- 
t<fr^  of  the  Popes ;  and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  Monteil^  HUL  dee 
divere  EtaU^  vol.  v.  pp.  233-235.  Corero,  who  was  ambassador  in  France 
in  1569,  writes,  "  II  papa  pu5  dire  a  mio  giudizio,  d*  aver  in  questi  romori 
piuttosto  guada^ato  cne  pcrduto,  perciochd  tanta  era  la  licensa  del  vivere, 
secondo  che  ho  mteso,  prima  che  quel  vegao  si  dividesse  in  due  parti,  era 
tanta  poca  la  devozione  che  avevano  in  Homa  e  in  quei  che  vi  abitavano, 
che  il  papa  era  piii  considerato  come  priucipe  grande  in  Italia,  che  come 
capo  della  chiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ma  sooperti  che  si  furono  gli  ugo- 
notti,  cominciarono  i  cattolici  a  riverire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconoscerlo  per  vero 
vicario  di  Cristo,  confirmandosi  tanto  piii  in  opiuione  di  doverlo  teuer  per 
tale,  quanto  pid  lo  sentivano  sprezzare  e  negare  daeesi  ugonotti."  BelaUone 
dee  Amhaeeadeure  VhiittenSy  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  This  interesting  passage  is  one 
of  many  proofs  that  the  immediate  advantages  derived  from  the  Reformation 
have  been  overrated ;  though  the  remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  im- 
mense. 

'  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  changed  their  religion,  caus^  many  foreigners  to  censure 
their  fickleness.  See,  for  instance,  Eseaie  de  Montaigne^  livre  iL  chap.  zii. 
p.  365.  Perlin,  who  travelled  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  says,  "  The  people  are  reprobates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good 
manners  and  letters ;  for  they  don't  know  whether  they  belong  to  God  or 
the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  in  many  people,  saymg,  Be  not 
tran^orted  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant  and  steady  to  your 
belief."  Anti^ttarian  Repertoryy  voL  iv.  p.  511,  4to,  1809.  See  also  the 
remarks  of  Michele  in  1557,  and  of  Crespet  in  1590 ;  JSUie'e  Orioinal  LetUre^ 
2d  series,  voL  ii.  p.  239 ;  UaUarrCe  ConetUutwual  Hietory^  vol.  i.  p.  102 ; 
SoiUhev*8  Commonplace  Booiy  3d  series,  p.  408. 

'  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  the  theo- 
logical feelings  of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of 
the  political  ones  :  *'  Indignum  quippe  judicabant  ammarum  suarum  salu- 
tern  omittere,  et  obsequium  coelestis  Regis,  clientele  regis  alici:gus  terreni 
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to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign.  Henry  VIII., 
by  his  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and  fixed 
the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done  ;  for  he 
had  no  means  of  compeUing  submission  ;  he  had  no  stand- 
ing army  ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty, 
that,  at  any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  rising  of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.®  After  his 
death,  there  came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king, 
undid  the  work  of  his  father  ;  and,  a  few  years  later, 
there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Popish  queen,  undid  the  work 
of  her  brother  ;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  alteration  was 
effected  in  the  established  faith.^^  Such  was  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accom- 
plished without  any  serious  risk.^^  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of 
men  were  ready  for  the  field.  In  England,  our  civil  wars 
have  all  been  secular  ;  they  have  been  waged,  either  for 
a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty.  But 
those  far  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth 

postponere ;  constituerant  igitur  terminam,  videlicet  festum  nativitatis 
beati  Johannis  BEtpti8t»."  SaUftmi  Paris  Historia  Major ^  p.  671.  It  ia 
said,  that  the  first  tax  ever  imposed  in  England  on  personal  property  was 
in  11 66,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  crusading.  Sindair^e  Hist,  of  the  Revmue^ 
voL  i.  p.  88 :  **  It  would  not  probably  have  been  easily  submitted  to,  had 
it  not  been  appropriated  for  so  popular  a  purpose.*' 

•  Henry  VI II.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  ex- 
pensive, were  soon  ffiven  up ;  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  ''  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  fifty  in  number,  and  the  common  servants  of  the 
king's  household."  HaUarrCs  Contt,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  46.  These  "yeomen  of 
the  guard  were  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in  1485."  Grose's  Military/  Antiquities^ 
voL  1.  p.  167.  Compare  Twner^s  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vii.  p,  64 ;  and  Lvi^ 
gard's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

**  Locke,  in  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent, 
and,  I  should  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes. 
Lock^s  WorkSy  vol.  v.  p.  27. 

1^  But,  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti- 
ecclesiastical  spirit  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church 
its  property.  **  In  Mary's  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of 
church-lands."  HaUartCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  See  also  Short's  Hist, 
of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  213 ;  LingartTs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iv.  pp. 
339. 340 ;  Butler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics^  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  and  Carwithen's  Hist, 
tf  the  Church  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
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centnrjy  France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  m  the 
imne  of  Christigmty,  and  even  the  political  struggles  ef 
the  great  &uulies  were  merged  in  a,  deadly  contest  be^ 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants^^^ 

The  effect  this  difference  proctoeed  on  ihe  intellect  ef 
the  two  countries  is  very  obvious^  The  Ehs^Ush^  concen-* 
trating  their  abilities  upon  great  secular  BU^tters,  had,  by 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  produced  a  literatw^ 
which  never  can  perish.  But  the  French,  dowa  ta  thasb 
period,,  had  not  put  forth  a  single  work,,  the  destruction 
of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe.  What  makes 
this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  fs,  that  in  France  the 
civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing ;  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  had  been  eart^  de^ 
veloped  ;  its  geograf^ical  position  made  it  the  centre>  of 
European  thought  ;^^  and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at 
a  time  when  our  ancestors  were  a  n>ere  tribe  of  wild  and 
ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fiict  is^  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumer- 
able instances  which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise 
to  eminence  so  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses 
much  authority.  For,  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual 
classes  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
predominance  of  the  topics  in  which  those  classes  delight. 
Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  very  influential, 
ecclesiastieal  literature  will  be  very  abundant,  and  what 
is  called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  oc<nuTed«  that  the  minds  of  the  French,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure 
for  those  gi*eat  inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were 
beginning  to  enter  ;^^  and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently 

^'  ''  Quand  6clata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religieoaes,  les  antiques  dTalit^a 
des  barons  se  transform^rent  en  haine  du  prdche  ou  de  la  messe.*'  Cap^C^, 
ffitt,  de  la  Biforme  eidela  Ligtte^  vol.  iv.  p.  38.  Compare  DupUssts  licr- 
wxy^  M^,  et  Correspond,  vol  ii.  pp.  422,  563  ;  and  B^uUieTy  Maison  JHU- 
taxre  des  RoU  de  Frtmcey  p.  25,  '^  des  querelles  d'aniant  plus  vives,  qu'eUes 
avoient  la  religion  pour  basa  " 

"  The  intellectual  advantages  of  France,  arising  from  its  position  be- 
tween Ital^,  Glermiuiy,  and  England,  are  very  fairly  s^ted  by  M.  Lerminier 
{PhUoeophie  du  Droit,  vol.  i,  p.  9). 

>*  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  diq[>ute8  in  Alezandna  ii^nrtd 
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s^  an  inierral  of  a  whole  generatioQ  betureen  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  and  English  intellects,  simply  because 
there  waa  about  the  same  interral  between  the  progress 
of  their  scepticism.  The  theedogical  literature,  indeed, 
rapidly  increased  ;^^  but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular  literature, 
the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
power  o£  the  church  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period 
which  the  exigencies  of  society  reqiMred.  But  while  this 
waa  the  inteltectuat  result,  the  mond  and  physical  results 
were  still  more  serious.  White  the  mindis  of  men  were 
thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity  to  which  theolo-' 
gicaL  Detction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the  Protestants 
were  murdering  the  Catholics,^  and  the  Catholics  mur- 
dering the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either 
sect  should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy.^^ 
During  the  sixteenth  century,,  treaties  were  occasionally 

the  intereets  of  knowledge.  See  the  mstruodye  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {Hist, 
de  VEcoU  d^AUxandrie^  vo!.  ii.  p.  131). 

^  Mmteiif  HiM.  de$  dimm  JStaUr  vol.  vi.  p.  136.  Indeed,  the  theolo- 
gical spirit  Eeized  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridtculed  ea<^ 
other's  principles  on  the  stage.  See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same 
learned  work. 

"  The  crimes  of  the  French  Proiestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Fe- 
lice's Bistory  of  the  Protestants  of  Franse^  pp.  138-143,  were  as  revolting  as 
those  of  the  dathohcs,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numbers  and 
power  of  the  two  parties.  Compare  Sismsndi,  HisL  des  Frangensy  voL  xviii. 
pp.  516,  617,  with  Gapefigusy  Hist,  de  la  lUformSy  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  voL  vi.  p. 
54 ;  and  SmedUy,  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Rdigum  in  Fraincey  vol.  L  pp.  199, 
200,237. 

^'  In  1569  Corero  writes :  ^^  Bitrovai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandis- 
aima  confusione;  perche,  stante  quella  divisione  di  religione  (convertita 
quasi  in  due  fasioni  e  inimiciiie  particolari),  era  causa  Si*  ognuno,  senza 
cne  amicizia  o  parentela  poteese  aver  luoco,  stava  oon  1*  oreotmie  attente  ; 
e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoltava  da  che  parte  nasoeva  qualche  romore.*'  Mdat. 
des  Amhassad,  VSnitiens.  vel.  ii.  p.  106.  He  emphatioally  adds,  ''  Temevano 

a*  ugonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolici,  temeva  il  prencipe,  temevano  Ii  sndditi." 
le  also,  on  this  horrible  state  of  opinions,  Sismindiy  Hist,  des  Franpaisy 
vol.  xviii.  pp.  21,  22,  118-120,  296,  430.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  ca- 
lumnies were  propag^ited  and  believed ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brouffht 
against  Catherine  de  Medici  wasu  thai  die  caused  the  Cesuean  operation 
to  be  performed  on  the  wives  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  heretics 
might  be  bom.  Sprengd^  HisL  de  la.  MSdecinSy  vol.  viL  p.  294. 
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made  between  the  two  parties  ;  but  they  were  only  mad^ 
to  be  immediately  broken  ;^®  and,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  THopifad,  the  bare  idea  of  toleration  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  the  head  of  any  statesman  of  the  age.  It 
was  recommended  by  him  ;^  but  neither  his  splendid  abi- 
lities, nor  his  unblemished  integiity,  could  make  head 
againsi;  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually  re- 
tired into  private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.^ 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French 
history,  the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit  was 
painfully  shown.  It  was  Aown  in  the  universal  deter- 
mination to  subordinate  political  acts  to  religious  opi- 
nions.^^  It  was  shown  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy ;  and  still  more  was  it 
shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  superstition, 
the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  mur- 
der of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 
These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  spirit  of  religious 
bigotry.  They  were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit, 
which,  whenever  it  has  had  the  power,  has  punished  even 
to  the  death  those  who  dared  to  differ  from  it ;  and  which, 
now  that  the  power  has  passed  away,  still  continues  to 
dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious  subjects,  tamper  with 

"  MaUy,  Oheervaiums  sur  VHtst,  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  these  religious 
wars,  each  of  which  was  concluded  by  a  treaty.  See  Fiastariy  HUt,  de  la 
Diplomaiie  Franfaise,  toI.  ii.  p.  69. 

"  For  which  TH^pital  was  accused  of  atheism  :  "  Homo  doctus,  sed 
verus  atheus.''  Diet.  Philot*  article  AthHrnie,  in  GEti/vres  de  Voltaire^  vol. 
xxzvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man  : 
that  by  Charles  Butler  is  veiy  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  Bemardi,  in 
Bioa*  Umv,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  412-424.  M^  own  information  respecting  TUdpi- 
tal  IS  from  Siamondif  Mist  des  Fran^tSy  vol.  xviii.  pp.  431-436 ;  Vapefiauey 
Higt.  de  la  lUfomUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-137,  168-170  j  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ. 
vol.  iii.  pp-  619-623,  vol  iv.  pp.  2-8,  162-169,  vol.  v.  pp.  180-182,  620,  621, 
636,  vol.  vi.  i^s.  703,  704;  tSuUy,  (Economies  RoydleSy  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Bu- 
vemet  (Hist,  ae  la.  Sorbcnne,  vol.  i.  pp.  216-218)  is  unsatisfactory,  though 
fully  recognizing  his  merit. 

SI  «  Oe  fut  alors  que  la  nation  Be  prit  conseil  que  de  son  &natisme. 
Les  esprits,  de  jour  en  jour  plus  ^hauffes,  ne  virent  plus  d'autre  objet  que 
celui  de  la  religion,  et  par  pi6t6  se  firent  les  injures  les  plus  atroces.*'  MMyy 
Observationa  swr  VHist,  de  Franccy  vol.  iii.  p.  145, 
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the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  darken 
with  its  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime  questions 
that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because 
they  lie  in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite 
from  the  Infinite,  and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and 
individual  covenant  between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days^  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  aflFairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a 
question  which  we  now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  even 
of  empirical  knowledge  must,  according  to  the  process 
already  pointed  out,  have  eventually  sufficed  to  rescue  so 
great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be  content 
to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  most 
impoi-tant  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Henry  IV.  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who 
was  far  superior  to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the 
sixteenth  century,®  made  small  account  of  those  theolo- 

^  The  19th  and  20th  volumes  of  SumondVs  Htstoire  des  Frcm^U  con- 
tain painful  evidence  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  Indeed,  as  Sismondi  says  (vol.  xx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at 
one  time  as  if  the  only  prospect  was  a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  also 
Mtmteil^  Hitt.  de*  divers  EtaUy  vol.  v.  pp.  242-249  :  ^'plus  de  trois  cent 
mille  maisoiis  detruites.*'  De  Thou,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  says, 
**  Lcfi  loiz  furent  m6pris6es,  et  Thonneur  de  la  France  fut  presijue  an^ti 
#  • . .  et  sous  le  voile  de  la  religion,  on  ne  respiroit  que  la  haiue,  la  ven- 
geance, le  massacre  et  Tinoendie."  ifhn,.  de  la  Vie^  in  Histoire  Univ.  vol.  i. 
p.  120 ;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  history,  gives  almost  innumeiv 
able  instances  of  the  crimes  and  persecutions  constantly  occurring.  See, 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  vol.  iv.  pp.  378,  380, 
387,  495,  496,  539,  voL  v.  pp.  189,  518,  561,  647,  vol.  vi.  pp.  421,  422, 424, 
426,  427,  430,  469.  Compare  Duplessis,  Mha,  et  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
41,  42,  322,  335,  611,  612,  vol.  iii.  pp.  344,  445,  voL  iv.  pp.  112-114 ;  Be- 
noisi,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  NaiUes^  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308  \  Duvemety  Hist,  de  la 
Sorbanne,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

^  This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much ;  and  &r  higher  praise  mi^ht  be 
justly  bestowed.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  ; 
and  M.  Flassan  speaks  in  the  most  £Ekvourable  terms  of  his  management  of 
foreign  aflfairs.  Jrlassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie  Frang.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192, 
294-^7,  voL  iii.  p.  243.  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  the  testimony  of  M. 
Capefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hiit.  de  la  Rkforme^  vol.  vii.  p.  xiv.  vol.  viii. 

E.  156.    Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Henry  IT.,  though 
e  wrote  manv  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  ^^  Oe  grand  roy, 
qui  estoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  ses  pr^^ 
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gical  disputes  which  bis  predecessors  had  thought  to  be 
oi  paramount  importance.  Before  him,  the  kings  of  France, 
animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guardians  of  the 
churchy  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that 
if  his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.^ 
Henry  II.,  whose  zeal  was  still  greater,^  ordered  the 
judges  to  proceed  against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  would  ^  make  the  extirpation  of  the 
heretics  his  principal  business*'"^  Charles  IX.,  on  the 
celebrated  day  of  St  Bartholomew,  attempted  to  reUeve 
the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow.  Henry 
III.  promised  to  "  oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  f  for  he  said  "  he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than 
amidst  the  ruins  of  heresy.''^ 

oesoeara  n'avoit  C8t6  depuis  Obarlesmagne."  Mfm,  di  Fontmajfy  toLA.  p.  46. 
Buplessis  Momaj  calls  nim  ^'  le  plus  grand  roj  que  la  ohrettient^  ait  port^ 
depuis  cinq  oens  ans ;"  and  Sully  pronounces  nim  to  be  *  Me  plus  grand  de 
noe  rois."  DvpUstis  Momay^  M^.  H  Corretpond,  yol.  zi.  pp.  30,  77,  131. 
SuUi/y  CEoonomiei  RoyaUi,  yol.  lii.  p.  15.  Compare  toI.  vL  jmo.  397,  3SHB, 
Tol.  iz.  pp.  35,  242,  with  some  sensible  remarks  in  Jf^m.  de  Gfmlis,  Paris, 
1825,  vol.  iz.  p.  299. 

**  So  it  is  generally  related  :  but  there  is  a  slightly  different  yersion  of 
this  orthodoz  declaration  in  SmedUy*s  Hut.  of  the  Eawrmatian  in  Fnmee^ 
voL  L  p.  30.  Compare  MaeUnne^s  note  in  MoAeim'e  JEoelei.  Hi$t,  vol.  iL  p. 
24,  with  SUmoTidiy  Hist.  de$  FmnfcnSy  vol.  zvi.  pp  453,  454,  and  BeloL  de» 
Afnbataad,  VhiUiem^  vol.  i.  d.  50,  vol.  ii  p.  48.  It  was  alao  Fiancis  I.  iHio 
advised  Charles  Y.  to  evpA  all  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain.  JUorente^ 
Hist,  de  rinquisitiofif  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

^  The  historian  of  the  Imnoh  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  *'  le  nouveaa 
roi  Henri  II  fut  encore  plus  rigoureuz  que  son  p^"  Bmoist^  Hist,  de 
PBdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

*•  M.  Ranke  (Civil  Wars  in  France^  vol.  L  pp.  240,  241)  saiv,  that  he 
issued  a  circular  *'  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals, in  which  they  were  uiged  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  the  judges  informed  that  they  would  be  held  req>on» 
sible,  shbuld  thev  neglect  these  orders ;  and  in  which  he  declared  plamly, 
that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he  was  determined  to 
make  the  eztirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business."  See  also,  on 
Henry  II.,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  Makly^  Observ.  swr  VHisL 
de  France,  vol  iii.  pp.  133,  134 ;  De  Thou^  Hist.  Unip,  yoL  I  pp.  334,  335, 
387,  vol.  u.  p.  640,  vol  ui.  pp.  365,  366 ;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  French  Fr^ 
testantSf  p.  58. 

*"  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1588.  Banbe's  CivU  Wars  in 
France^  vol.  ii  p.  202.  C(«npare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in  Cap^ue,  Hist,  de 
la  JUforme.  vd.  iv.  pp.  244,  245,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122 ;  and  tee 
Benoisty  Hist,  de  PJSdit  de  NwfkUs^  vol.  L  p.  328 ;  Dujplesiis  Momay^  Mhn. 
et  Corresp.  vol  L  p.  110 ;  De  Thou,  HisL  Unw.  voL  £  p.  250,  toL  viii  p. 
651,  ToL  z.  pp.  294,  589,  674,  675. 


These  wOTe  the  (pinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.^ 
But  with  such  feelings,  the  powerful  intellect  of  Henry  IV. 
had  not  the  slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting 
politics  of  his  age,  he  Imd  already  changed  his  religion 
twice;  and  he  dM  not  hesitate  to  change  it  a  third  time,^ 
when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he  could  ensure  tran- 
quillity to  his  country.  As  he  had  displayed  such  indiflfer- 
enoe  about  his  own  creed,  he  could  not  with  decency  show 
much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.^  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act 
of  t(deration  which  any  government  promulgated  in  France 
since  Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Only  fire  years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestant- 
ism, he  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,*^  by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  a  Catholic  government  granted 
to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  This 
was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important  event  that  had 
yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civilization.^  If  it 
is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  en- 
lightened principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 

*  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  many 
other  authorities,  from  Marino  Cavalli,  who  writes  in  1546,  *^Li  maestri  <u 
fiorbona  haano  autorit^  estrema  di  oastigare  li  eretioi,  il  cbe  fiuino  con  U 
fuoco,  brustolandoli  vivi  a  poco  a  poco."  Bdat.  dm  Ambasaad.  VhittienSf 
voL  L  p.  262;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

*  indeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  i^^;>rehen8ive  of  a  fourth  apos- 
tasy :  **  £r  meiiite  aoch  immer.  Heinrioh  IV.  werde  zuletzt  vielleicht  wieder 
Eum  Proteetantismus  zuriickkehren,  wie  er  es  schon  elnmal  sethan."  RarUXy 
die  P^psUy  vol.  ii  p.  246.  M.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian 
manuscripts,  has  thrown  more  light  on  these  transactioas  than  the  Frendi 
historians  have  been  able  to  do. 

**  On  his  conversion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvious  then  as  it  is 
now,  compare  DujleisUMomayy  Mhn,  et  Correswmd.  voL  i.  p.  257,  with  SuUfy 
(Econcmies  Royale$y  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  ffawell's  Letters,  book  L  p.  42 ; 
and  a  letter  m>m  Sir  H.  Wottoa  in  1593,  printed  in  Bdiquiai  WoUoniawB, 
p.  711.  See  also  Eanke^  0ml  War$  in  Fremce,  voL  ii.  pp.  257,  355 ;  Cap^iffue, 
Bist,  dela  Riformey  vol.  vi.  pp. 305, 358. 

*>  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1596  ;  the  abjuration  in  1593.  Sitmandiy 
Eut,  des  Franfcns,  vol.  zxi.  pp«  202,  486.  But  in  1500  it  was  intimated  to 
the  pope  as  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Henn^  would  **  in  den  Schooss  der 
katholischen  Kirche  zuruckkehren."  Banker  du  PWptUy  vol.  iL  p.  210. 

**  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  says,  '^  Aucune  6poque  dansThistoire  de  France 
He  marque  mieux  peut-dtre  la  fin  d*un  monde  anciea,  le  commencement  d'un 
monde  nouveau."  HUL  de$  Franfois^  voL  zxi.  p.  ^489.  ^ 
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general  tjuccess,  and  at  the  cessatioa  of  religious  war  which 
followed  it,  we  caiiDot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  t^ 
a  vast  moYement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  partici- 
pated. Those  who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I 
have  laboured  to  establish,  will  expect  that  this  great  step 
towards  religious  liberty  was  accompanied  by  that  spirit 
of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of  which  toleration  has  always 
been  unknown.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  may 
be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  transitiooary 
state  which  France  began  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  ceutury. 

The  writings  of  Rabelais  are  often  considered  to  afford 
the  first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.^ But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  have  f<^und  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clei^ 
with  great  disrespect,  and  takes  every  opportunity  of  cover- 
ing them  with  ridicule."  His  attacks,  however,  are  always 
made  upon  their  personal  vices,  and  not  upon  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those- vices  were  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does  he  show  any 
thing  like  consistent  scepticism;**  nor  does  he  appear  to 

"  On  Rabelau,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  Frenoh  scepticisni,  compare 
LavaUle,  ffut.  da  Frangait,  vol.  ii,  p.  306;  Slgphen'a  Leoturu  oti  the  Hittory 
of  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  348 ;  Stsmortdi,  Hitt.  du  Franfaie,  vol.  xvi.  p.  376. 

"  Particukrlr  the  mouks.  See,  among  numerouB  other  inBtaQces,  vol  i. 
pp.  276,  262,  vol,  ii.  pp.  264,  S6S,  of  (Euirret  dt  Sabdait,  edit.  Amsterdam, 
1725.  However,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  ore  not  spared ;  far  he 
aye  that  Qarg»ntua"se  morvoit  en  archidiacre,"  vol.  L  p.  138;  and  od 
two  occasione  (vol.  iii.  p.  65,  vol.  iv.  pp.  199,  200)  he  make*  B  very  indecent 
altusioD  to  the  po[*e.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261,  he  satirioallj  notices  the  way 
in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  p«rformed :  "  Dont  luy  dist  le 
iDOyne  :  Je  ne  dora  jamais  k  mm  aise,  siuon  quand  je  suis  au  eenuoD,  ou 
'b  prie  Dieu." 

is  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  {(Eitvre*  de  Babdau,  vol-  ii-  pp. 

and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (voL  iii.  p.  34),  are  so  ua- 

p*i^ffith  other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  uo  appeaiaace  of  balong- 

E  J'neral  scheme.     The  commentators,  who  find  a  bidden  meaning 

'_^Bthor  they  annotate,  have  represented  Babekis  as  aiming  at  the 

■•—^  — '-^  dad  seeking  to  effect  the  most  extensive  social  and  religioas 

I  greatly  doubt,  at  JI  events  I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  aitd 

jlp  thinking  that  Rabelais  owes  a  large  share  of  his  reputation  to 

'ty  of  his  language.    On  the  other  side  of  the  qnestion,  and  in 

'lis  oompreh^ieivenees,  see  a  bold  passage  in  CcUndgt'i  LU.  B»- 

i.  pp.  138, 139. 
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be  aware  that  the  disgracefiil  lives  of  the  French  clergy- 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which, 
corrupt  as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of 
strength  and  vitality.  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost  of  itself,  a  decisive  considera- 
tion ;  since  no  one,  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  superstition, 
should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great 
change  in  the  French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had 
just  taken  place  in  England,  was  now  beginning  to  take 
place  in  France;  and  in  both  countries  the  order  of  events 
was  precisely  the  same.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker,  gradually  assumed 
a  bolder  form  :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical  states- 
men. That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by 
those  general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such 
connexion  must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance, 
that  only  a  few  years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  there  appeared  the  first  systematic  sceptic 
who  wrote  in  the  French  language.  The  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne were  published  in  1588,^  and  form  an  epoch,  not 
only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civilization,  of  France. 
Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have  less  weight 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of 
the  difference  between  1545^^  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in 
some  degi'ee,  corresponds  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated 

«•  The  two  first  books  in  1580  ;  the  thinl  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the 
first  two.  See  Niceron^  Mhn,  pour  servir  d  VHut,  des  Hcmmei  illusCrtSy  vol. 
xvi.  p.  210,  Paris,  1731. 

"  The  first  impression  of  the  Panta^pmel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the 
title-page  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1545, 
and  the  fourth  book  in  1546.  See  Brunet,  Manud  du  LiJbrairey  voL  iv. 
pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1843.  The  statement  in  Biog^  Univ,  vol  xxzvi.  pp.  482, 483, 
18  rather  confused* 
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between  Jewel  and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  Clut^ 
lingworth.  For,  the  law  which  governs  all  these  relations, 
is  the  law  of  a  progressive  scepticism.  What  Rabelais  was 
to  the  supporters  of  theol(^,  that  was  Montaigne  to  die 
theology  itself.  The  writings  of  Rabelais  were  only  di- 
rected against  the  clergy ;  but  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
were  directed  against  the  system  of  which  the  clergy  w^^ 
the  offspring.^  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  common  language, 
Montai^e  concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  in- 
quiry.^ Although  he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness 
which  is  the  highest  form  of  genius,  he  possessed  other 
qualities  essential  to  a  great  mind.  He  was  very  cautious, 
and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was  cautious,  since  he 
would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they  had  been 
handed  down  by  his  forefistthers ;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ig- 
norant, who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  ready  to  doubt.^    These  pecu- 

"*  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe^  yoL  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  ^'is 
not  displayed  in  religion."  But  if  we  use  the  wora  ^  religion'  |ii  its  ordinary 
sense^  as  connected  with  dogma,  it  is  evid^it,  from  Montaigne's  language^ 
that  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  aU  rehgious  opinions  are  the  result  of  custom  :  **  Comme  de  Tray 
nous  n'avons  aultre  mire  de  la  v6rit6  et  de  la  raison,  que  I'exemple  et  idfe 
des  opinions  et  usances  du  pais  o^  nous  sommes :  Id  eat  tousioursla  parfaioU 
rdiffion^  la  parfaicte  police,  parfaict  et  accomply  usage  de  toutes  choeesw* 
Euaii  de  Montaigne^  p.  121,  livre  i.  chap.  xxx.  Ab  a  m^oral  consequ^ioe,  he 
lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  53 ;  compare  p.  28.  See 
also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  spirit,  pp.  116,  508, 
528.  The  &ct  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  reooffuizing  abstracted^ 
the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubted  our  capacity  for  knowing  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opinions, 
there  were  any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  observations 
on  miracles  (pp.  541,  653,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind ; 
and  what  he  says  on  prophetic  visions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in 
his  profound  work  MihuUion  Mentale^  p.  256.  Compare  Maurif,  lAgekdm 
Ftetues,  p.  268  note. 

**  His  friend,  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  caUs  him  ''  homme  frtinc,  ennenu 
de  toute  contrainte."  M^Mirei^  in  Be  Tkou,  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  L  p.  59 ;  see 
also  ToL  xi.  p.  590.  And  M.  Lamartine  daraes  him  with  MonteB(|uieu,  as 
"  ces  deux  grands  r6publicains  de  la  pens6e  fran9aise.'*  Hist*  da  Chrondifu^ 
voL  i.  p.  174. 

^  He  says  {EuaUy  p.  97),  **  Oe  n'est  pas  )i  Tadventure  sans  ndeon  que 
nous  attribuons  It  simptesse  et  i^oranoe  la  facility  de  croire  et  de  se  lainer 
persuader."  Compare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  685.  Nothing  of 
this  sort  had  ever  appeared  before  in  the  French  language. 
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liarities  would,  in  any  age,  faaye  made  Montaigne  a  useful 
man  :  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  made  him  an  im* 
portant  one.  At  the  same  time,  his  easy  and  amusing 
style,^  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works,  and  thus 
contributed  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scep- 
ticism, which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
pubUcly  appeared  in  France.*^  During  nearly  three  gene- 
rations, it  continued  its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing 
activity,  and  developed  itself  in  a  manner  similaf  to  that 
which  took  place  in  England.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  process  ;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prominence,  seem  to 
be  the  most  important. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of 
Montaigne,  there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which, 
though  now  little  read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  reputation  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Wisdom,  by  Charron,  in  which  we 
find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made  in  a  modem  lan- 
guage to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of 
theology.'*®  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne'^' was  the  air  of 
gravity  with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had 

«i  Dagald  Stewart,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  very  diffiorent  from  diat  of 
Montaigne,  calls  him  ^'this  most  amusing  author."  Stewart* $  PhUcs.oftke 
Mindy  vol.  i.  p.  468.  But  Eouaseau,  in  every  respect  a  more  competent  jud^e, 
enthusiastically  praises  '*  la  naivete,  la  grl^  et  T^nergie  de  son  style  inimit* 
able."  Mu99et  Pathay^  Vie  de  RomeeaUy  vol.  L  p.  185.  Oompave  Ltttree  de 
8M^,  vol  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1843,  and  Lettreede  Dud^andd  WdpcU^ 
voL  L  p.  94. 

^  *^  Mais  oelui  ^ui  a  r^pandu  et  populari86  en  France  le  sceptidsme,  c'est 
Montaigne."  Cotmn,  Hid,  de  la  PhUos,  ii.  s^rie,  vol.  u.  pp.  288. 289.  ''  Die 
enie  R^ung  des  sk^tisehen  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Yersucnen  des  Mi- 
'Ohael  yon  Montaigne.  Tervnefnann,  Oeech.  derPhiloe.  vol.  ix.  p.  443.  On  the 
immense  influence  of  Montaigne,  compare  Tennemann,  vol.  ix.  p.  458 ;  J/bn- 
tmly  Divers  Etats,  vol  v.  pp.  263-265 ;  Swrd^  BiUiothdque  JFVanfom^  pp.  80-91 ; 
ZeLanq,  BiblvoUUque  Historique^  voL  iv.  p.  527. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann,  Oeechickte  der  Phxloeo^ 
phie,  vol.  ix.  p.  527,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron^  De  la  Sageeie^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  4,  366. 
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undertaken,  and  he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his 
contemporaries,  by  a  remarkable  purity  both  of  language 
and  of  sentiment  His  work  is  almost  the  only  one  of  that 
age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found  to  offend  the  chastest 
ears.  Although  he  borrowed  from  Montaigne  innumerable 
illustrations,**  he  has  carefully  omitted  those  indecencies 
into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  was  often  be- 
trayed. Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  at- 
tention. In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior 
to  Montaigne  ;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  eleva- 
tion which,  to  Montaigne,  would  have  been  inaccessible. 
Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  summit  of  knowledge, 
he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  elements  of  wisdom, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements  will  work. 
In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely  omits 
theological  dogmas  ;*^  and  he  treats  with  undissembled  scorn 
many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their 
religion  is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  that  if  they  bad  been  born  in  a  Mohammedan 
country,  they  would  have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Moham- 
medanism as  they  then  were  in  Christianity.*^  From 
this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the  absurdity  of  their  trou- 

♦*  The  obligations  of  Oharron  to  Montaigne  were  very  considerable,  but 
are  stated  too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sordy  BiUioth^que  FrancoiMy  p.  93 ; 
and  HaUam*$  Literature  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  609.  On  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  Charron  was  a  oolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne ; 
though  he  is  now  so  little  read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  account  I 
have  seen  of  his  system  is  in  Termemanny  Oesck,  der  Philotophiey  vol.  ix.  pp. 
458-487.  Buhle  (OeschiclUe  der  neuem  Philosopkiey  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-925)  and 
Cousin  {Hist,  de  la  Philos,  ii.  serie,  vol.  ii.  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsatis- 
fetctory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read  in  this  sort  of  literature, 
appears  only  to  have  known  Oharron  through  Bayle  (see  notes  on  the  Spital 
Sermon,  in  Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  520,  621);  while  Dugald  Stewart,  with 
suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places,  the  same  passage 
from  Oharron.  Stewart^ s  Philosophy  of  the  Mindy  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
365, 393.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  ereat  admirer  of  Be  la  Sagessey 
and  presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Ma&me  de  Genlis  !  See  her  own 
account,  ini^^.  de  OenliSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  352,  353. 

^  See  his  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charron,  De  la 
SagesaeyYol,  i.  p.  295,  voLii.  pp.  113, 115. 

**  Dela  Sagessey  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  351. 
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bling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds,  seeing  that 
such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  each  of 
these  different  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  true  one  f^ 
and  all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  preten- 
sions, such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^ 
It  is  because  men  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  the 
slaves  of  that  confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all 
real  knowledge,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking 
such  a  large  and  comprehensive  view,  as  will  show  us  how 
all  nations  cling  with  equal  zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which 
they  have  been  educated.^^  And,  says  Charron,  if  we  look 
a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of  the  great  reli- 
gions is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus,  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians ; 
Christianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism ;  and,  from  these  two 
last,  there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism.^     "We, 

*'  ''  Chacane  se  pr6f^  anx  autres,  et  se  confie  d*dtre  la  meilleure  et  plus 
▼raie  qae  les  antres,  et  s'entre-reprochent  aussi  lea  unes  aux  autres  quelque 
ohoee,  et  par-Ui  e'entre-condamnent  et  rejettent.''  De  la  Scufesse^  vol.  i.  p.  348 ; 
see  also  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  304,  305,  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Expressions  almost 
identical  are  used  by  M*  Charles  Oomte,  Traiti  de  lAgidation^  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

M  «« Toutes  trouvent  et  foumissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  myst^res 
sacr^,  saints  proph^tes,  fdtes,  certains  articles  de  foy  et  op6ance  n^cessaires 
&u  salut."  De  la  Sagesee,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

^  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground, 
that  religious  opinions,  being  governed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  their  varia* 
tions  to  variations  in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves, 
suited  to  the  existing  state  of  thin^ :  **  Et  de  ces  conclusions,  nous  appren- 
dronsk  u'^pouser  rien,  ne  jurer  k  nen,  n*admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien, 
'  mais  quoi  qu*il  advienne,  que  Ton  crie,  tempdte,  se  resoudre  k  ce  point,  que 
c*est  le  cours  du  monde,  c'est  nature  qui  fait  desnennes.^*  Be  la  Sagesse,  vol.  i. 
p.  311. 

**  '^  Mais  comme  elles  naissent  I'une  apr^  Tautre,  la  plus  jeune  bfttit 
toujours  sur  son  ain6e  et  prochaine  pr6c6dente,  laquelle  elle  n  improuve,  ni  ne 
condamne  de  fonds  en  comble,  autrement  elle  ne  seroit  pas  ouie,  et  ne  pour- 
roit  prendre  pied ;  mais  seulement  Taccuse  ou  d'imperfection,  ou  de  son 
terme  fini,  et  qu'k  cette  occasion  elle  vient  pour  lui  succ^er  et  la  parfaire,  et 
ainsi  la  ruine  peu-k-peu,  et  s*enrichit  de  ses  d6pouilles,  comme  la  Judaique 
a  fetit  k  la  Gentille  et  E^ptienne,  la  Ohr6tienne  k  la  Judaique,  la  Mahom6~ 
tane  k  la  Judaique  et  Ohr6tienne  ensemble :  mais  les  vieilles  condamnent 
bien  tout-k-fait  et  enti^rement  les  jeunes,  et  lestiennent  pourennemies  capa- 
bles.*'  De  la  Sagesse^  vol.  i.  p.  349.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  instance  in 
any  modem  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine 
which,  since  Chfuron,  has  been  steadUy  advancing,  particularly  among  men 
whose  knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  dif- 
ferent religions  Vrhich  have  prevailed  at  different  times.   In  this,  as  in  other 
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therefore,  adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  abore  tha 
pretensious  of  hostUe  sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by 
the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of 
future  happiness,  we  should  be  content  with  such  practical 
religion  as  consists  in  performing  the  duties  of  life ;  and, 
uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  creed,  we 
should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself 
and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation^  admire  the 
ineffable  grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beii^s,  the  supreme 
cause  of  a^J  created  thingis.^^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601, 
were  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in 
their  own  mother-tongue.^  The  sceptical  and  secular 
spirit,  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  continued  to 
increase ;  and,  as  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the 
decline  of  &naticism,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few 
isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  common,  even  amoi]^ 
ordinary  politicians.^    The  clergy,  sensible  of  the  danger. 


eabJMts,  thej  who  aane  unable  to  compare,  ooppoee  tiiai  tverj  thing  ia  i 
lated,  simplj  hecanse  to  them  tiie  eontmiiitjr  it  invirible.  As  to  the  Alexan- 
fbnan  doctrine  of  devdopment,  fbvmd  ptrthmhirlj  in  Clement  and  OrigisB, 
see  Neander'%  Hi&L  aftke  Chwrch^  toL  ii.  pp.  2d4-2ftTf  and  in  paiiioalar  pp^ 
S41,  246. 

*^  Bela  Soffeme^  toL  i.  pp.  356,  365 ;  two  magnifieent  passages.  Bat  the 
whole  chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  r.  In  it  there  is  an  ooea- 
stooal  ambiffoitj.  Tennemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  ^nt,  un- 
derstands Gharron  as  I  do  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  ftiture  puzushments; 
Gesehiehte  der  PkUoacpkiey  voL  ix.  p.  473. 

■*  The  first  option  of  LaSagesm  was  published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1601. 
KxceroTiy  Hommes  illustres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  224 ;  HcilamU  Lit,  of  Europe,  voL  ii. 

L509 ;  Btog.  Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  250.   Two  editions  were  subseqaentfy  pub- 
lied  in  Paris,  in  1604  and  1607.  Bruna,  Manud  duLibraire,  vol.  i.  p.  639. 

H  Sismondi  (ffitt,  de$  Frangaisy  vol.  xxiL  p.  86)  and  Lavall^  (JSSjL  de9 
Franfaisy  vol.  iii.  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  relimous  seal  earW 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  some  curious  evidence  wul  also  be  founa 
in  the  correspondence  of  Dupl^sis  Momay.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Diodaty,  in  1609  :  *' A  beaucoup  atgourd'hui  il  fiiult  commencer 
par  Jky  qu*il  y  a  une  relligion,  premier  ^ue  de  leur  dire  quelle."  DupUms, 
Mhn,  d  Corrtm,  vol.  x.  p.  415.  This  middle,  or  secular  party,  received  the 
name  of  "  Pofitiques,*'  and  be^^  to  be  powerful  in  1592  or  1593..  Benotai 
{RUt,  dtVEdit  de  NanUt,  voL  i.  p.  113),  under  the  year  1593,  contemptu- 
ously says :  '*  II  s'^leva  une  foule  de  conciliateurs  de  religion;'*  see  also 
pp.  201,  273.  In  1590,  and  in  1594,  the  ''  Politiques''  are  noticed  by  De 
Jjiou  (nut.  Univ.yoL  xi.  p.  171,  vol.  xiL  p.  134);  and  on  the  increase,  in 
1593,  of  **  le  tiers  parti  poutique  et  n^ociateur,'*  see  Cap^igue^  HxmL  de  la 
Bifarmey  voL  vi.  p.  235.   See  also,  respecting  *'  les  politiques,"  a  letter  firom 
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visfaed  ihe  gOYenuoent  to  check  the  progress  of  ioiqtiiry  ;^ 
and  the  pope  himself,  in  a  formal  remonstraiice  with 
Henry^  urged  hira  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the 
heretics,  from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  ori* 
ginally  proceeded.^  But  this  the  king  steadily  refused. 
He  saw  the  immense  advantages  that  would  arise,  if  ha 
could  weaken  the  ecdesiastical  power  by  balancing  the 
two  sects  against  each  other  ;^  and,  therefore,  though  he 
was  a  Catholic^  his  policy  rather  leaned  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party  .^'^  He  granted 
sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers  and 
the  repair  of  their  churches  ;'^^  he  banished  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  their  most  dangerous  enemies  ;^^  and  he  always 

the  Spanish  ambasnidor  to  his  own  court,  in  1615.  in  Cap^tffve'a  Rtchdiett^ 
YoL  i.  p.  93 ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris,  in  1592,  of  a  '*  pohtisch  und  kirdt^ 
lioh  gemteigte  (^esinnong,**  see  Banhe,  die  PUptte^  ycL  ii.  p  243. 

^  The  Sorbonne  went  so  fiur  as  to  condenm  Oharron's  great  work,^  but 
could  not  succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Duvemet^  Hiit,  de  la 
Sd/rbonne^  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  with  Bat/lef  article  Cfaarron,  note  F. 

"  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  (Die  RomiscAen  PdpsU^  voL  iii  pp.  141, 
142X  there  will  oe  found  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio, 
in  1603,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  French  court ;  and  mich  should  be  ood^ 
pared  with  a  letter^  wiitten  in  1604,  m  BuUi^  (Eotmandes  RoyoUe^  voL  ¥. 
p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

^  **  Sein  Sinn  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Qleiohgewicht  zwi- 
schen  ihnen  zu  erhalten.'*  RankgfdiePUpstey  voL  ii  pp.  430, 431*  *'  Henri  lY, 
Vezpression  de  Tindiff^rentisine  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction 
entre  ces  deux  systtoes."  Cap^iffue^  Hist,  de  la  Riformey  vol.  vi.  p.  358. 
**  Henry  lY.  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  balance  evenly."  Smedley^B  EibL  tf 
the  Reformed  Religion  in  Franeey  vol.  iii.  p.  19.  See  also  Renoisty  Hiit.  de 
VEdit  de  Namtesy  vol.  L  p.  136.  Hence,  of  course,  neither  party  was  quite 
satisfied.  Mahiy^M  Observations^  vol.  liL  p.  220 ;  Muamfy  JERitoirt  de  France^ 
Tol.  iii  p.  959. 

"  Compare  Cap^tguey  Hist,  de  la  Riformey  vol  viiL  p.  61,  with  Badny 
Hitt.  de  Lowia  Xlliy  vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33.  See  also^  on  his  inclination  towards 
the  Protestants,  Mhn,  de  Fontenay  Mareuily  vol.  i.  p.  91.  Fontenay.  p.  94i 
mentions,  as  a  singular  instance,  that  '^  il  se  vist  de  son  temps  des  hugue- 
nots avoir  des  abbayes.'* 

**  SuUvy  (Economies  RoydUsy  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi  p.  233 ;  Diyolessis 
Moma^y  MSm.  et  Corresp.  vol.  xi.  p.  242 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdU  deJvanteSy 
ToL  ii  pp.  68,  205.  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the 
Protesiaints  tiiemselves.  Bee  their  own  account,  in  Quicks  J^ynoddcon  in 
Oalliay  vol  i  pp.  198,  222,  246,  247,  249,  275-277. 

^  Henry  Iv.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1594 ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later 
in  his  reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  Flassany  Hist,  de  la  ikplo- 
maiiey  voL  vi.  p.  485 ;  Baziny  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII y  vol.  i  p.  106;  MonteHy 
Divers EtatSy  vol  v.  p.  192 note;  De  Tfum,  Hist.  Univ.  vol  ziv.  p.  298.  Com- 
pare the  notices  of  them  in  SuRtfy  (Economies^  vol.  ii  p.  234,  vol  iv.  pp.  200, 
235,  245.    But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the 
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had  with  him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church, 
whose  business  it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction 
of  those  edicts  which  he  had  issued  in  favour  of  their 
reUgion.®^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  to* 
leration  was  preceded  by  scepticism ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
out  of  this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlight* 
ened  measures  of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom 
these  things  were  effected,  unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that 
fanatical  spirit  which  he  had  done  much  to  curb  f^  but 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  after  his  death,  showed 
how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered 
it  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the  mind 
was  now  taking,  that  she,  though  a  weak  and  bigoted 
woman,^  refrained  from  those  persecutions  which,  only 
one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  necessary 
proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  to- 
leration, early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Ca- 
tholic, who  had  been  educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  their  applause  as  the 
highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  {Chrigoire,  Hist,  des  Con/esseurSf  p.  316)  i 
and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  weU  as  feared  them.  See  two  letters  from 
him  in  Duplessis,  MSm.  et  Corresp,  vol.  vi.  pp.  129,  151.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  Mhn,  de  Richelieu^  toI.  y.  p.  350,  Paris,  1823,  that  the  king  never 
restored  to  them  their  former  authority  in  regard  to  education. 

••  Baziny  Hid.  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143 ;  Le  Vassofy  vol.  L 
p  156  ;  Sistnondiy  vol.  zxii.  p.  116;  Duplessis  Momayj  vol.  i.  p.  389;  Stdlyy 
(EconamieSy  vol.  vii.  pp.  105,  432,  442. 

*^  When  Ravaillac  was  examined,  he  said,  '*  qu'il  y  avait  6t4  excite  par 
rint6rdt  de  la  religion,  et  par  une  impulsion  irresistible."  Baziny  Hist,  de 
IjmisXJIIy  vol.  i.  p.  38.  This  work  contains  the  fullest  account  I  have 
met  with  of  Ravaillac ;  of  whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  La  Hi*- 
toriettes  de  Tallemant  des  BMuXy  vol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  very  curious 
book. 

««  Le  Vassor  {Hiit,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  i.  p.  279)  calls  her  "  superstitieiise 
an  dernier  point  ;'*  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  "  femme  cr6dule  et  superstitieuse.'* 
See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  250,  vol.  vi.  p.  628 ;  and  Gfrigoire,  Hist,  des  Con/esseun^ 
p.  65. 
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Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  con- 
tinued the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced,  that 
in  every  thing  she  would  follow  his  example.®  Her  first 
public  act  was,  a  declaration,  that  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
should  be  inviolably  preserved ;  for,  she  says,  "  experience 
has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  violence,  so  far  from  in- 
ducing men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church,  prevents 
them  from  doing  so.'*^  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she  upon 
this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  con- 
firmation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.^  And,  in  1615,  she 
caused  the  king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,^ 
to  issue  a  declaration,  by  which  all  preceding  measures  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  were  publicly  confirmed.^''  In 
the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611,  wished  to  raise  to  the  presi- 
dency of  parliament  the  celebrated  De  Thou ;  and  it  was 
only  by  making  a  formal  announcement  of  his  heresy,  that 
the  pope  succeeded  in  firustrating  what  he  considered  an 
impious  design.*® 

**  y  EUe  annonfa  qa*eUe  Youloit  suivre  en  tout  I'ezeinple  du  feu  roi. . .  . 
Le  miniet^re  de  Henri  IV,  que  la  reine  continuoit. '  Siamondiy  Hiyt.  des 
FrangaUy  voL  xxii  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  Duplessis 
Momavt  Mim,  et  Comsp,  vol.  zi.  p.  282,  vol.  zli.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared 
that  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  would  cause  a  change  of  policy :  **^  que  Ton 
s'alloit  jetter  dans  des  de?seins  tons  oontraires  aux  regies,  ordres  et  maximes 
da  feu  roy."  (Economies  Roydes^  vol.  viii.  p.  401. 

**  See  the  declaration  in  Basdn^  Hist,  de  Louis  XII L  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75 ;  and 
notices  of  it  in  Mha.  de  Richdieu.  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  Cap^ue's  RichdieUy  vol.  i. 
p.  27 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  I  Edit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  y.l  \JLe  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis 
Xllly  voL  i.  p.  58.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sismondi  (vol.  xxii. 
p.  221),  appear  to  he  aware  that  the  issuing  of  this  declaration  was  deter- 
mined on,  in  council,  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May ;  that  is,  only  three  days 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  mentioned  by  Pontchartrain,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  ministers  See  Mhn.  de  Pontchartrainy  edit.  Petitot,  1822, 
vol.  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  but  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

•*  Badn,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  262  ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
NarUeSy  vol  ii.  p.  140 ;  Mem,  de  Fontenai/ Mareuil^  vol.  i.  p.  257 ;  Le  Vassor, 
vol..i.  p.  604. 

^  ^'Laissant  n^anmoins  radministration  du  royaume  k  la  reine  sa  m^re.*' 
MSm.de Biusompierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  Compare ^WZy.  (Economies^Yol.  ix.{).  177. 
She  possessed  complete  authority  over  the  king  till  1617.  See  MSmoires  de 
Montalaty  vol.  i.  p.  24 :  *'  avoit  M  tenu  fort  has  par  la  reine  sa  mdre."  See 
also  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  il  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

«  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  381,  382. 

**  In  1611,  "le  pape  le  rejeUt  formellement  comme  h^r^tique."  Bazin, 
voL  i.  p.  174.  This  is  glossed  over  by  Pontchartrain  (Mhncires^  vol.  i.  p.  450) ; 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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The  turn  which  things  were  now  taking,  caused  no 
little  alarm  to  the  fiiends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most 
zealous  churchmen  loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen; 
and  a  great  historian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  such  alarm  was -caused  in  Europe 
by  the  active  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
France  was  the  first  country  that  ventured  to  oppose 
them.^  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to  the  queen  of 
her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously  de- 
sired that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed, 
by  which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly 
scandalized.^®  But  these,  and  similar  representations, 
were  no  longer  listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would 
formerly  have  received;  and  the  affairs  of  the  country 
continued  to  be  administered  with  those  purely  temporal 
views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV.  had  been 
avowedly  based.^ 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government 'of  France; 
a  government  which,  not  many  years  before,  had  con- 
sidered it  the  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics 
and  extirpate  heresy.  That  this  continued  improvement 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment, is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success,  but  also  from 
the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as 
any  of  their  predecessorsr,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  this  disregard  of  theological  prejudices  was  due, 
not  to  their  own  personal  merits,  but  to  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pressure  of  an  age 

bat  the  statement  of  M.  Bazin  is  confirmed  in  the  prefiMe  to  Dt  Thou^  RU- 
toire  Universdle^  voL  i.  p.  xvi. 

**  *'  Der  erste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Restauration  erfuhr,  gesdiah  in 
Frankreich.'*  Ranke,  die  Rimischen  PUptUy  yoI.  iiL  p.  160. 

'*  This  desire  was  expressed  several  times,  but  in  vain  :  ''  Qtem  h&tten 
die  Nuntien  Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  yerboten,  aber  es  wahr  ihnen 
nicht  md^lich.**  Ranke,  die  Pdpste,  yoL  m.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compare  Jl/i$m. 
de  Richelteu,  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  M^.  de  Pontchartrainy  yoL  i.  p.  428. 

"  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writere  of 
the  time ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Yerj  curious  remonstrance  of 
the  French  clergy,  in  1605,  in  De  Thou,  Hist,  Umv,  toI.  xiv.  pp.  446,  447. 
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which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hurried  along  those 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will 
only  slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man, 
who  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France 
was  entirely  governed  by  Richelieu,^^  one  of  that  ex- 
tremely small  class  of  statesmen  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
impress  their  own  character  on  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try. This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  political 
art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  pro- 
digy of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of 
Europe.  But,  in  one  important  point  of  view,  Richelieu 
was  superior  to  Napoleon.  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  effort  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his 
unrivalled  capacity  exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling 
against  the  tendencies  of  a  great  age.  Richelieu,  too,  was 
a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took  a  nobler  turn.  He  dis- 
played, what  Napobon  never  possessed,  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great  point,  indeed, 
he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
French  nobility  were  altogether  futile  ;^^  for,  owing  to  a 
long  course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours 
of  another  century  were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  in- 
fluence. But,  though  Richelieu  could  not  diminish  the 
social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French  nobles,  he  curtailed 

"  As  M.  Monteil  says  {Hi9t.  desFrangaisdea  divers  EtcUs,  vol.  vii.  p.  114), 
'*  Richelieu  tint  le  sceptre ;  Louis  XIII  porta  la  couronne."  And  C^pion 
(Mimoiresy  p.  .37)  calls  him  *'  plut6t  le  maltre  que  le  miuistre  ;"  and  adds, 
pp.  218,  219,  that  he  **  avoit  gouvern^  dix-huit  aus  la  France  avec  un  pou- 
Toir  absolu  et  une  gloire  sans  pareille.**  Compare  Mhn,  du  Cardinal  deReUy 
vol.  i.  p.  63. 

"  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  Alison's  Hist,  of  Evrope^  vol.  i. 
pp.  101-104,  and  in  many  other  books,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their 
'  influence ;  but  this  error  arises  from  confusing  politiail  influence  with  social 
influence.  What  is  termed  the  political  power  of  a  class,  is  merely  the 
symptom  and  manifestation  of  its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the 
first,  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the  second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles 
was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor  Louis  XIV.  could  impair ;  and  it 
remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  intel- 
lect of  France  rebelled  against  it,  overthrew  it,  and  finally  effected  thu 
French  Revolution. 
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their  political  privileges;  and  he  chastised  their  crimes 
with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed  their 
former  licensed*  So  Uttle,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks, 
rude  as  they  were,  produced  no  permanent  result.  After 
his  death,  the  French  nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
quickly  rallied;  and,  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased 
that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  contest  of  rival  families. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening 
influence  of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had 
long  retarded  the  progress  of  civilWation,  by  retaining 
the  people  in  a  thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which 
they  have  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achieving 
his  designs,  he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  large  and  compre- 
hensive views  harmonized  with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of 
which  I  have  just  given  some  account.  For  this  remark- 
able man,  though  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal,  never 
for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  make 
him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country.  He  knew, 
what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  people 
should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the 
propagation  of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the 
present  and  practical  wetfare  of  men.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  during  his  administration,  there  was  seen  the 
marvellous  spectacle  of  supreme  authority  wielded  by  a 
priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from  this,  he  often  treated 
them  with  what  was  then  considered  unexampled  rigour. 
The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  impoii;ance  of  their 

»♦  Richelieu  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  humblinjr  ihe  nobles, 
at  least  as  early  as  1624.  See  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  AfSmoireB^  vol.  ii. 
p.  340.  In  Sunnbttme*9  Courts  of  Europe  vol.  ii.  pp.  63-65,  there  is  a  cnriouB 
traditional  anecdote,  which,  though  probably  mse,  shows,  at  all  events,  the 
fear  and  hatred  with  which  the  French  nobles  regarded  the  memoiy  of 
Richelieu  more  than  a  oentuiy  after  his  death. 
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Hinctions,  had  always  been  regarded  with  a  certain  vener- 
ation ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted  piety ; 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  poweiful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
show  them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position.^* 
Richelieu,  however,  was  too  familiar  with  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  to  feel  much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the 
consciences  of  kings.  Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIIL, 
had,  it  seems,  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own  views  of  policy  into  the 
mind  of  the  royal  penitent.^  But  Richelieu,  bo  soon  as 
he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  sent  him 
into  exile ;  for  he  contemptuously  says,  "  the  little  father 
Caussin**  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  "  who  have  always  been  brought 
up  in  the  innocence  of  a  religious  life."^  Caussin  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Sirmond;  but  Richelieu 
would  not  allow  the  new  confessor  to  begin  his  duties^  until 


^  On  their  influence,  see  Origoire^  ffiOoire  des  Confessewr$  ;  and  compare 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Qrote,  a  great  writer,  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with 
historical  analogies.  Orote'*  Hist,  of  Oreece^  voL  vi.  p.  393,  2d  edit.  1861. 
Many  of  the  French  kings  had  a  strong  natural  affection  for  monks ;  hut 
the  most  singular  instance  I  hare  found  of  this  sort  of  love  is  mentioned  hy 
no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting  Henry  III.  De  Thou  (Hist.  Univ, 
vol.  X.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince :  **  Soit  temperament,  soit  ^uca- 
tion,  la  presence  d*un  moine  faisait  toujours  plaisir  a  Henri ;  et  je  loi  at 
raoi-m^me  souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  vue  produisoit  le  rn^me  effet  sor 
son  ftme,  que  le  chatooillement  le  plus  dilicat  sur  le  corps." 

^  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  **  sur  les  dao^rs  que  oouroit  le  catholi- 
cisme  en  Allemague,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes.**  Ori" 
gwrty  Hia.  des  CorifesaeHrs,  p.  342.  The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in 
Le  Vassor^  ffist.  de  Louis  XII J,  vol.  ix.  pp.  287-299 ;  to  which,  however,  Qr6- 
goire  never  refers.  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Vassor,  I 
may  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accurate  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
he  has  been  very  unfairly  treated  by  the  majority  of  French  writers,  among 
whom  he  is  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  constant  attacks  on  Louis  XIY. 
Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Frarbgais,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  188, 189)  speaks  highly  of  his  iS^Mf. 
o^ Louis  XIIL;  and  so  feur  as  my  own  reading  extends,  I  can  confirm  his 
ntvourable  opinion. 

^  "  Le  petit  p^  Caussin.^  Jfhn.  de  Richelieu^  voL  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at 
D.  31 7,  he  is  classed  among  the  ^^  personnes  qui  avoient  toujours  M  nourriee 
oaos  linnocenoe  d^une  vie  religieuse  :"  see  also  p.  215,  on  his  **  simplicity 
et  ignorance.*^  Respecting  Richelien's  treatment  of  Onussin,  see  MSm,  de 
JfofUfflat,  vol  i.  pp.  173-175 ;  Lettre$  de  Patin,  voL  L  p.  49  ;  Z^  Efattx^  ffis^ 
toriettes,  voL  iL  p.  182. 
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he  had  solemnly  promised  never  to  interfere  in   state 
afFairs.^^ 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Riche- 
lieu displayed  a  similar  spirit.  The  French  clergy  were 
then  possessed  of  enormous  wealth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  they  were  careful  not 
to  make  what  they  considered  unnecessary  contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state.  They  had 
cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.^*  But  they  saw  no 
reason  why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  effecting 
mere  temporal  benefits:  they  considered  themselves  as 
the  guardians  of  funds  set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes, 
and  they  thought  it  impious  that  wealth  consecrated  by 
the  piet}'  of  their  ancestors  should  fall  into  the  profane 
hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who  looked  on 
these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had  taken 
a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.^  Sa  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests 
of  the  church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid 

"  Sistnondi,  Ifist.  de»  I^ran^ts,  toI.  zxiii.  p.  332 ;  TallemanU  du  Rfaux', 
Historiettes^  vol.  iii.  p.  78  note.  Le  Vassor  (HUt,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  x. 
part  iL  p.  761)  says,  that  Sirmond  ''  se  sou  tint  a  la  cour  sous  le  niiuist^  de 
KiohelieUy  parce  qu'il  ne  se  m^loit  point  des  affaires  d'etat.''  According  to 
the  same  writer  (voL  viii.  p.  156),  Richelieu  thought  at  one  time  of  depriv* 
ing  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

"  LavaU^y  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  Ze  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XII J y 
voL  iv.  p.  208  ;  Bazirty  Hist,  de  Lmcis  XIII^  voL  ii  p.  144  j  Bmoisty  Hist. 
de  rEdit  de  Mantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337>  338.  Benoist  says :  "  Le  clerg^  de 
France,  ignorant  et  corrompu,  croyoit  tout  son  devoir  compns  dans  Tcxtir- 
patioo  des  h^i^tiques ;  et  mdme  il  ofProit  de  grandes  sommes,  k  conditicm 
qu'on  les  employ&t  k  cette  guerre." 

••  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  whose 
words  I  shall  quote^  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  still  cleave  to  the 
superannuated  theory  of  the  sacredness  of  church-property :  *^  Loiu  que  I'ex- 
emption  appartienne  aux  biens  d  ^glise  parce  qu  ils  sont  consacr^s  Ii  Dieu, 
c^est  au  coutraire  par  cette  raison  mdme,  qu*ils  doivent  dtre  pris  les  premiers 
pour  le  salut  de  r6tat ;  car  U  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  agr^ble  au  P^re  common 
des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa  ruioe.  Pieu  D'ayant  besoin 
de  rien,  lui  coiisacrer  des  biens,  c'est  les  destroer  1^  des  usages  qui  lui  soient 
agr^ables.  De  pi  is,  les  bieus  de  T^glise,  de  Taven  du  clerg6  lui-mdme,  sont 
eu  grande  par  tie  destiu^  aux  pauvres.  Quand  T^tat  eat  dans  le  besoin,  ii 
est  sans  doute  le  premier  pauvre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  seeours."  Vattel^  le 
Droit  des  Oens^  voL  i.  pp.  176,  177. 
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it  down  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  that  "  the  reputation  of  the 
state  was  the  first  consideration."®^  With  such  fearless- 
ness did  he  carry  out  this  principle,  that  having  convoked 
at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of  the  clergy,  he  compelled 
them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so  unusual 
a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.®^ 
If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they 
would  most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister 
'  who  dared  to  attempt  them.  But  Richelieu,  in  these  and 
similar  measures,  was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 
was  beginning  to  despise  its  ancient  masters.  For  this 
general  tendency  was  now  becoming  apparent,  not  only 
in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  indignantly  com- 
plained of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesiastics  by 
the  French  judges;  and  he  said  that,  among  other  shame- 
ful things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung^  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.®'  On  other 
occasions,  the  increasing  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  way 
well  suited  to  the  coarseness  of  the  prevailing  manners. 
Sourdis,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  was  twice  ignomini- 
ously  beaten ;  once  by  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  and  afterwards 

•1  «  Que  la  reputation  de  I'^tat  est  pr6f6rable  h  toutee  choses."  Mim.  dc 
Riehflieuy  vol.  iL  p.  482.  This  was  in  1625,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the 
l^ate. 

•»  Sismondty  Hist,  des  Fran^iSy  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478 ;  BaziUy  HUt,  de 
LouU  Xllly  vol.  iy.  pp.  325,  326.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  knew  Riche- 
lieu personally,  says  :  '*  M.  le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  avoit  donn^  une  atteinte 
cruelle  "k  la  dignit6  et  k  la  liberty  du  clerg^  dans  1  assembl^e  de  Mante,  et  il 
avoit  exil6,  «vec  des  circoustances  atroces,  six  de  ses  pr^lats  les  plus  consi- 
derables." Mha.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

**  **  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwerden  die  sie  machen  zu 
mftssen  glauben,  vorz&glich  uber  die  B  schraukuiigen  welche  die  geistliche 
Jurisdiction  erfahre.  .  .  .  ZuweUen  werde  ein  Qeistlicher  hingerichtet  ohne 
erst  degradirt  zu  seyn."  Ranke,  die  Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  157  :  a  summary, 
in  1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the  then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Le  Vassor  yHist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol  v.  pp.  51  seq.)  has  given  some 
carious  details  respecting  the  animosity  between  the  clergy  and  the  secular 
tribunals  of  France  in  1624^ 
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by  the  Mar^chal  de  Vitry.^  Nor  did  Richelieu,  irho  usu- 
ally treated  the  nobles  with  such  sererity,  seem  anxious 
to  punish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the  archbishop  not 
only  received  no  sympathy,  but,  a  few  years  later,  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  Richeheu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs, 
that  he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pope.^  This  happened  in  1641 ;  and  nine 
years  earlier,  the  church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scan- 
dal. For  in  1632,  serious  disturbances  having  arisen  in 
Languedoc,  Richelieu  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seizing  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  others.®^ 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Such  repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
a  layman,  would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were 
rendered  doubly  bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  them- 
selves— one  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  profession 
against  which  he  turned.  This  it  was  which  aggravated 
the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  adding  treachery  to 
insult.     It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it  was  a  trea- 


•*  Sismandi,  Hitt.  des  Francois,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  301 ;  Mhn.  de  Btufompierrt, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  302,  353.  Bazin,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  affair,  simply 
says  {Hist  d^  Louis  XIII,  voL  iii.  p.  453) :  '*  Le  TDarechal  de  Vitry,  suivant 
Texemple  qui  lui  en  avoit  donn6  le  duo  d'Epemon,  s*emporta  jusqul^  le 
f rapper  de  son  b&ton."  In  regard  to  Epemon,  the  hest  account  is  in  Mhn, 
de  BichdieUf  where  it  is  stated  (voL  viii  p.  194)  that  the  duke,  just  before 
flogging  the  archbishop,  "  disoit  au  peuple,  '  Rangez-vous,  vous  verres 
comme  i'^trillerai  votre  arcbev^ue.'  "  This  was  stated  by  a  witness,  who 
heard  the  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  information,  Le 
Vassor,  Hut.  de  Louis  XIII ^  vol.  x.  part  ii  p.  97,  with  TaUemant  des  Riaux^ 
HistoriateSf  vol.  iii.  p.  116.  Des  R^ux,  who,  in  his  own  way,  was  some- 
what of  a  philosopher,  contentedly  says :  '*  Get  archevdque  se  pouvoit  vanter 
d'etre  le  pr61at  du  monde  qui  avoit  M  le  plus  battu."  His  brother  was 
Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  man  of  some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  cob- 
ceming  whom  a  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  JfSm,  de  Conrmi,  pp.  231- 
234. 

•»  Sismofidi^  Hist,  des  Frangais^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  470.  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de 
Louis  XIIU  vol.  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  says :  *'  II  s'enfuit  done  honteusement  k 
Carpentras  sous  la  protection  du  pape.** 

M  <<  Lee  ^v^ues  furent  punis  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporal ;  Albj,  Nimee, 
Uz^,  furent  privtode  leurs  prelate."  CapefupWs  lUckelieu,  Paris,  1S44,  vol.  ii. 
p.  24.  The  Protestants  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  punishment  d  the 
bishops  of  Alby  and  Nimes,  which  *'  les  ministres  regardoient  oomme  une 
veng^ce  divine."  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  NarOeSy  voL  ii.  pp.  588,  529. 
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son  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the  epis- 
copacy, and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  church.®^  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy 
did  not  venture  to  strike  an  open  blow;  but,  by  means 
of  their  partisans,  they  scattered  the  most  odious  libels 
against  the  great  minister.  They  said  that  he  was  un- 
chaste, that  he  was  guilty  of  open  debauchery,  and  that 
he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own  niece.®®  They 
declared  that  he  had  no  religion ;  that  he  was  only  a  Ca- 
tholic in  name ;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Huguenots ; 
that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists  f^  and,  what  was  worse 
than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church.^  Happily,  the  time  was 
now  passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be 
moved  by  such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are 
worth  recording,  because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual 
classes  saw  the  reins  of  power  falling  from  their  hands. 
Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that  in  the  last  civil  war 
raised  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that  one  of 
their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.^^ 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Richelieu,  the  more 
prominent  does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing 
proves  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on 
between  the  old  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and 
the  new  secular  scheme ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to 


*'  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  imniediately 
after  his  death,  the  writer  indiguaiitly  says,  that  **  being  a  cardinal,  he  af- 
flicted the  church."  Somen  Tracts,  vol.  v.  p  540.  Compare  B<mn,  Hist,  de 
Louis  Xllly  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 

**  This  scandalous  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece,  was  a  fiivourite  one  with 
the  clergy ;  and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Valen9ay  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  TaUemarU  des  lUaux, 
Historiettesy  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

**  '*  De  Ik  ces  petits  6crits  qui  le  d^non^aient  comme  le  'pontife  des  hu- 
guenots' ou  '  le  patriarche  des  ath^es.* "  Ca'pefigus^  Ridulieu^  vol.  i  p.  312. 

**  Compare  Dts  Rkituc,  ffistoriettes,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  with  Le  Va*sor,  Hist, 
de  Louis  XIII,  voL  viiL  part  ii.  pp.  177,  178,  vol.  ix  p.  277. 

'^  See  the  manifesto  in  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  zziii.  pp.  452, 
453. 
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put  down  the  old  plan,  and  uphold  the  new  one.  For,  not 
onl}'^  in  his  domestic  administration,  but  also  in  his  foreign 
policy,  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedented  disregard  of 
theological  interests.  The  House  of  Austria,  particularly 
its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all  pious 
men  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the 
heretics  had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory .^^  When,  therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Protestants,  France  naturally  established  an  intimate 
connexion  with  Spain  as  well  as  with  Rome  f^  and  these 
three  great  powers  were  firmly  united,  not  by  a  com- 
munity of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force  of  a  reli- 
gious compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  personal  character  of  Henry  IV.,^ 
and  by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age ;  but  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  queen-regent  had  in 
some  degree  renewed  it,  and  had  attempted  to  revive  the 
superstitious  prejudices  upon  which  it  was  based.^^  In  all 
her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Catholic ;  she  was  warmly 
attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded  in  marrying  her  son, 
the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and  her  daughter 
to  a  Spanish  prince.^ 

*^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  centurj,  "filsaln^  de  T^glise**  was  the  recog- 
nized and  well-merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  I)e  Thou^  Hist.  Univ. 
voL  xL  p.  280.  Compare  DupLessis  Momay^  Jfhn.  et  Correspond,  vol.  xi. 
p.  21.  And  on  the  opinioqs  which  the  Catholics,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  generally  held  respecting  Spain,  see  Mhr^.  de  FonUTiay  Mareuil^ 
vol.  i.  p.  189  ;  Mem.  de  Bassompierre^  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

"*  As  to  the  connexion  hetween  this  foreign  policy  and  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  see  Capefiguey  Hist,  de  la  lUforme,  vol.  iii.  pp.  263,  268, 
269. 

»•  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the 
House  of  Austria,  see  aS?m%,  (Economies  BoyaUsy  vol.  ii  p.  291  vol  iii.  pp.  162, 
166,  vol.  iv.  pp.  289,  290,  321,  343,  344,  364,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  vol.  vi.  p.  293, 
vol.  vii.  p.  303,  vol.  viii.  pp.  195,  202,  348. 

»*  Capejiffue*s  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  pp.  26, 369 ;  M^,  de Momtglat^  vol. i. pp.  16, 
VI  \Lt  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  p.  349 ;  Sismondi^ 
Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  xxii.  p.  227.  Her  husband,  Henry  IV.,  said  that  she 
had  "  the  soul  of  a  Spaniard  "  Capefigue,  Hist.de  la  Btforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  150. 

**  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  policy :  ''  £ntdt6e  da 
double  manage  avec  I'Espagne  qu'elle  avoit  m^nag^  avec  tant  d 'application , 
et  qu'elle  reg^rdoit  commele  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autorit6."  Le  VassoTy 
Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  \*  pp.  453,  454. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Richelieu,  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  would  have  re-established  a  connexion 
so  eagerly  desired  by  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed.^^  But  his  conduct  was  not  regulated  by  such 
views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not  to  favour  the  opi- 
nions of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  nation. 
His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his  foreign 
alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting 
this  new  standard  of  action,  Richelieu  took  a  great  step 
towards  secularizing  the  whole  system  of  European  poli- 
tics. For,  he  thus  made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men 
subordinate  to  their  practical  interests.  Before  his  time, 
the  rulers  of  Prance,  in  order  to  punish  their  Protestant 
subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Ca- 
tholic troops  of  Spain ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  merely  acted 
upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a 
government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine 
was  first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as 
1617,  and  before  he  had  established  his  power,  he,  in  an 
instruction  to  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still 
extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  matters  of 
state,  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a  French 
Protestant.^®  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to  those  of 
our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  course ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty.^    Richelieu,  however,  did 

^  So  late  as  1656,  the  French  clergy  wished  "  to  hasten  a  peace  with 
Spain,  and  to  curb  the  heretics  in  France."  Letter  from  Pell  to  Thurloe^  writ- 
ten in  1666,  and  printed  in  Vatt^han's  Protectorate  of  Crcmwdl,  vol.  i.  p.  436, 
8yo,  1839.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  hear  of  'Mes  z614z  ca- 
tholiqueSy  et  ceux  qui  d^siroient,  k  quclque  prix  que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des 
deux  roys,  et  des  deux  cobrounes  de  France  et  d^Espagne,  comme  le  seul 
moyen  propre,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  Textirpation  des  h^r^ies  dans  la  chres- 
tient6.  ^Uy^  (Econ.  Royales,  vol  ix.  p.  181 :  compare  voL  vii.  p.  248,  on 
'^les  z4I^  catholiques  espagnolisez  de  France." 

*  See  Sismonaiy  Hist,  des  Frungai$,  vol  xxii.  pp.  387-389,  where  the 
importance  of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had 
drawn  it  up  '*  avec  beaucoup  de  soin."  The  language  of  it  is  very  peremp- 
tory :  *'  Que  nul  catholique  n^est  si  aveugle  d'estimer  en  mati^  d'6tat  un 
Bspagnol  meilleur  qu'un  fran9ais  huguenot." 

**  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  con- 
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not  fear  to  push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences. The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its 
interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria ;^^  but  Richelieu,  directly  he  was  called  to  the  council, 
determined  to  humble  that  house  in  both  its  branches.^®^ 
To  efiFect  this,  he  openly  supported  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lutherans  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  aided  the  Calvinists  against  the 
King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he  was  su- 
preme, he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  policy.^^ 
When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protestants, 
Richelieu  made  common  cause  ^ith  them;  at  first,  ad- 
vancing them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards  in- 
ducing the  French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alli- 
ance with  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  chastized  as  rebellious  heretics.^^ 

sidered  to  be  Frenchmen  :  '*  The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Oathdicism 
did  not  recognize  them  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  foreigners, 
or  rather  as  enemies ;  and  were  treated  as  such.*'  Felice,  nisi,  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  France^  p.  216. 

»••  Sismondi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  "Toute  P^lise  oatholique  croyoit 
son  sort  116  ^  celui  de  la  maison  d'Autriche.**  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xzii. 
p.  180. 

*"  "Sa  vue  dominante  fut  Tabaissement  de  la  maison  d'Autridie."  Flos- 
sariy  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie  Frangaisey  vol.  ilL  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  forma- 
tion of  this  scheme,  see  M^.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  vol.  L  p.  350.  De  Retz 
says,  that  before  Richelieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step :  "  Celui 
d'attaquer  la  formidable  maison  d'Autriche  n'avoit  6t6  imaging  de  personne." 
M^.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  This  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed ;  but  the 
whole  paragraph  is  curious,  as  written  by  a  man  who  possessed  great  abili^, 
which  De  Retz  undoubtedly  did,  and  who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  oould 
not  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  his  immense  services. 

><"  <<  Obwohl  Cardinal  der  rdmischen  Kirche  trug  Richelieu  kein  Beden- 
ken,  mit  den  Protestauten  selbst  unverhohlen  in  Bund  zu  treten."  Ranke^ 
die  Fdpste,  voL  ii.  p.  510.  Compare,  in  MSm.  de  Fonienay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach  which  the  nuncio  Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for 
treating  with  the  Protestants,  **  de  la  pais  qui  se  traittoit  avec  les  hugue- 
nots." See  also  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XlII,  vol.  v.  pp.  236,  354-356, 667 ; 
and  a  good  passage  in  Lavallee,  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  90, — an  able 
little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  small  history  ever  published  of  a  great 
country. 

'**  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  iUustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical party  respecting  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
who,  the  vear  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  bead 
of  affairs,  began  his  administration  by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either 
to  alMtndon  their  religion,  or  else  forfeit  their  alliance  with  France  :  *'  £t  il 
demanda  d^  le  premier  jour  aux  Hollandois  qu'ils  se  convertissent  i  la  re- 
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In  the  same  way,  when  that  great  war  broke  out,  in  which 
the  emperor  attempted  to  subjugate  to  the  true  faith  the 
consciences  of  German  Protestants,  Richelieu  stood  for- 
ward as  their  protector ;  he  endeavoured  from  the  begin- 
ning to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine  ;^^  and,  failing  in 
that,  he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  6us- 
tavus  Adolphus,^^  the  ablest  military  commander  the 
Reformers  had  then  produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there. 
After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  he*  seeing  that  the  Protestants 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  great  leader,  made  still  more 
vigorous  efiForts  in  their  favour.^^  He  intrigued  for  them 
in  foreign  courts ;  he  opened  negotiations  in  their  behalf; 
and  eventually  he  organized  for  their  protection  a  public 
confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  considerations  were 
set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an  important 
precedent  in  the  international  pohty  of  Europe,  was  not 
only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
^lemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what 
Sismondi  emphatically  calls  a  "  Protestant  confederation," 
— ^a  Protestant  confederation,  he  says,  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland.^^ 

ligion  oatholique,  s'ils  vouloient  demeurer  dans  rallianoe  de  France."  M^. 
(&  Cardinal  ae  RetZy  vol.  i.  p.  39  This,  I  suppoee,  is  the  original  authority 
for  the  statemeftit  in  the  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  440 ;  though,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has  omitted  to  indicate 
the  source  of  his  information. 

»•*  In  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  "en  faveur  du  Palatin."  ^- 
mondiy  Hist,  dea  Franfats,  vol.  xxii.  p.  576.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  cer- 
tain as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt ;  for  it  appears  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  even  in  1624  he  had 
in  view  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  Mim,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  405 ; 
and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

*•*  Sismondi,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  173 ;  Capefigue^s  Rtchdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Le 
Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  vi.  pp.  12,  600 ;  and  at  p.  489 :  "  Le  roi  de 
SuMe  qui  comptoit  uniquement  sur  le  cardinal  " 

»••  Compare  Mhn.  de  M<mtglat,  vol.  i-  pp  74,  75,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92,  93,  with 
Mifn.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  198 ;  and  HowclTs  Letters,  p.  247.  The 
different  views  which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Qustavus,  are  strikingly  summed  up  in  Mem,  de  Richelieuy  vol.  vii. 
pp.  272-277.     On  his  subsequent  peciuiiary  advances,  see  vol.  ix  p.  395. 

»*  In  1633,  "  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  de  HoUande 
mirent  Ik  profit  le  repoe  de  Thiver  pour  resserrer  la  confederation  proteetante.'* 
Sismondiy  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  WMteloch's 
Swedish  EndMssy,  vol.  L  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  years  later  by  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  Qustavus,  on  the  union  with  '^  papists." 
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These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administra* 
tion  of  Richelieu  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
civilization.  For,  his  government  afiFords  the  fii-st  example 
of  an  eminent  Catholic  statesman  systematically  disre- 
garding ecclesiastical  interests,  and  showing  that  disregard 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign,  as  well  as  of  his  do- 
mestic, policy.  Some  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to 
this,  may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty 
rulers  of  Italian  states;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts 
had  never  been  successful ;  they  had  never  been  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  inter- 
national precedents.  The  peculiar  glory  of  Richelieu  is, 
that  his  foreign  policy  was,  not  occasionally,  but  invari- 
ably, governed  by  temporal  considerations ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there  is  to 
be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  stea- 
dily subordinating  the  church  to  the  state ;  by  enforcing 
the  principle  of  this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
great  ability,  and  with  unvarying  success,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  purely  secular  polity,  the  consolidation 
of  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the  aim  of  all  the  best 
European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a  most  salutary 
change;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing,  but 
which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars ; 
and  the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had 
often  been  owing.^^     At  the  same  time,  there  was  pre- 

'••  This  change  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotius  with 
that  of  Vattel.  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respected,  as  the  most  au- 
thoritative expounders  of  international  law ;  but  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  them,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  than  a  century  after  (ho- 
tius,  and  when  the  secular  principles  enforced  by  Richelieu  had  penetrated 
the  minds  even  of  common  politicians.  Therefore,  Vattel  says  (/i  Droit  des 
Gens,  vol  i.  pp.  379,  380) :  "  On  demande  s'il  est  permis  de  Mre  allianoe 
avec  une  nation  qui  ne  professe  pas  la  mdrae  religion  ?  Si  les  traits  fiaita 
aveo  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sont  valides  ?  Qrotius  a  traits  la  question  asset 
au  long.     Cette  discussion  pouvait  6tre  n^oessaire  dans  un  tempe  oik  1ft 
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pared  the  way  for  thafr  final  separation  of  theology  from 
politics,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  future  generations 
fully  to  achieve.  How  great  a  step  had  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  appears  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
operations  of  Richelieu  were  continued  by  men  every  way 
his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death,  there 
was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;^^  the  mem- 
bers of  which  concluded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is 
remarkable,  as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European 
countries.^^^  In  this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests were  -  altogether  disregarded  ;^^^  and  the  contracting 
parties,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  depriving  each  other  of 
their  possessions,  took  the  bolder  course  of  indemnifying 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several  of  her 
bishoprics."^     From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 

foreur  des  partis  obscurcissait  encore  des  principes  qu'elle  avait  loDg-temps 
fait  oublier.  osous  croire  qu*elle  serait  superflue  dans  notre  si^le.  Ia  loi 
naturelle  seule  r^git  le8  trait^  des  nations ;  la  difference  de  religion  7  est 
abeolument^trangere."  See  also  p.  318,  and  vol.  ii  p.  151.  On  the  other 
hand,  Grotius  opposes  alliances  between  nations  of  different  relisiouy  and 
says,  that  nothing  can  justify  them  except  **  une  extreme  n^cessit^.  .  .  . 
Car'il  fEiut  chercher  pr6mi^rement  ler^gne  c61este,  c'est  k  dire  penser^vant 
toutes  choses  k  la  propagation  de  r^vangile."  And  he  further  recommends 
that  princes  should  follow  the«  advice  ^ven  on  this  subject  by  Foulques, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  I  Orotins,  le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  et'ae  la  Paixy  livre  ii. 
chap.  XY.  sec.,  xi.  voL  i.  pp.  485, 486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724, 4to ; 
a  passage  the  more  instructive,  because  Qrotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius 
and' great  humanity.  On  religious  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barba- 
rous times,  see  the  curious  and  important  work,  InUUvtes  of  2Hnionr,jpp,  141, 
333,335.  ' 

^^  "  Le  Congr^  de  Westphalie  s'ouvrit  le  10  avril  1643."  Zavallie,  Hut. 
des  Frangaisy  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and>08na- 
bruck,  were  formed  in  March  1644.  Flcumn,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  vol.  iii. 
p.  110.     Richelieu  died  in  December  1642.  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  28. 

"•  •*  Les  r^gnes  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Henri  IV  font  ^poque  pour  cer- 
taines  parties  du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  saillant, 
c*est  la  paix  d«- Westphalie."  Eechhack^  Introditc.  d  V Etude  du  Droit,  Paris, 
1846,  p.  92.  Compare  the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  7, 
and  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  FrancaiSy  vol.  xxiv.  p.  179  :  **  base  au  droit  public 
del'Europe." 

>"  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  ( Vattdy  le  Droit 
des  Gens,  vol  ii.p  28),  yt'iih.Rcmk^s  FUp^y  vol.  ii.  p.  576 :  **  Das  religidse 
Element  ist  zuruckgetreten ;  die  politischen  Riicksichten  beherrschen  die 
Welt  J "  a  summary  of  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

*"  *M/a  France  obtint,  par  ce  traits,  en  indemnity  la  souverainet^  des 
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precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power 
has  never  recovered :  and  it  is  remarked  bj  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have, 
in  their  official  acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have 
preferred  the  advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
merce and  colonies  of  their  respective  countries/^  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  interesting 
feict,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  which  this  same  treaty 
put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious  war  which  has  ever 
been  waged  ;^^^  no  civiHzed  people,  during  two  centuries, 
having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own  safety 
in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by 
which  superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization 
of  Europe  secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  sub- 
ject, I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu, in  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  church,  corre- 
sponded with  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  French  Catholic 
church ;  so  that,  in  both  departments,  this  great  states- 
man, aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  for  which  his 
age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  prejudices 
from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Richelieu, 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his 
system;  and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was 

trois  6v6ch68,  Metz»  Toul  et  Verdun,  ainsi  que  ceUe  d* Alsace.  La  satis&ction 
ou  indemnity  dcs  autres  parties  iut^ress^es  fut  convenue,  en  ^ude  partie, 
auz  d^pens  de  T^glise,  et  moyennant  la  s^ularisation  de  plusieurs  ^vdch^s 
et  b^neticee  eod^mstiques."  Koch^  Tableaux  de9  JUvoltUi4)iUy  vol  i.  p.  328. 

"»  Dr.  Vaughan  (Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says :  "  It  is  a 
leading  fieict,  a£o,  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  that,  from  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  becan  every 
where  to  give  place  to  questions  relating  to  colonies  and  commerce.  Gharlos 
Butler  observed,  that  this  treaty  **  considerably  lessened  the  influence  of 
religion  on  politics."  BtUler's  Reminiscences  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

»M  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Years"  War  being  a  religious  contest,  formed 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  church-party  brought  against 
Richelieu  ;  and  an  author,  who  wrote  in  1634,  "montroit  bien  au  long  que 
I'alliauce  du  roy  de  France  aveo  lee  protestants  6toit  oontraire  aux  int^r^ 
de  la  religion  catholique ;  paroe  que  la  guerre  des  Provinces  Unies.  et  oeUc 
d*Allemagne  Violent  des  guerres  de  religion. ''  Benaist,  HisL  de  I* Edit  de 
yanteSf  vol.  iL  p.  536. 
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assisted  by  the  course  of  preceding  events.  His  administra- 
tion, taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
queen-regent,  presents  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration 
far  more  complete  than  any  which  had  then  .been  seen  in 
Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other  Christian  countries,  men 
were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  simply  because  they 
held  opinions  different  from  those  professed  by  the  esta- 
bUshed  clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general  ex- 
ample, and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punish.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected, 
but,  when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  re- 
warded. In  addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  oflSces, 
many  of  them  were  advanced  to  high  military  posts ;  and 
Europe  beheld,  with  astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king 
of  France  led  by  heretical  generals.  Rohan,  Lesdiguiferes, 
Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard  de  Weimar,  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  .jthe  military  leaders  employed  by  Louis 
XIII. ;  and  all  of  tiiem  were  Protestants,  as  also  were 
some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers,  such  as  Gassion, 
Rantzau,  Schomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now,  nothing 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIIL, 
Lesdiguiferes,  the  ?iblest  general  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants, was  made  marshal  of  France.^^^  Fourteen  years 
later,  the  same  high  dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other 
Protestants,  Chatillon  and  La  Force ;  the  former  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the  schisma- 
tics.^^^  Both  these  appointments  were  in  1622;^^^  and, 
in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused  by  the  elevation 

i»  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  received  this  appointment  without 
having  asked  for  it :  **  sans  dtre  k  la  cour  ni  Tavoir  demand^."  Mim,  de Fon- 
tenay  Mareuil,  voL  i.  p.  70.  In  1622,  even  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdigui^res 
were  Protestants :  *'  ses  lieutenants,  quiestant  tous  huguenots/'  Ibid.  vol.  i. 
p.  538.  These  memoirs  are  very  valuable  in  regard  to  political  and  military 
matters ;  their  author  having  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions 
which  he  describes. 

"*  '<  II  n'y  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  considerable  que  lui." 
TaUemmit  des  RSauXy  MistorieUei,  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

>"  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xv.  p.  247 ;  Bewntt,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii. 
p.  400. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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of  Sully,  who,  notwithstan(Ung  his  notorious  heresj,  also 
received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  Prance.^^®  This  was  the 
work  of  Richelieu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the  friends 
of  the  church ;  but  the  great  statesman  paid  so  little  at* 
tention  to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  con- 
cluded, he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The 
Duke  de  Bohoa  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  established  church,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Pro- 
testants as  the  main  support  of  their  party.  He  had  taken 
up  arms  in  their  fiivour,  and,  declining  to  abandon  his 
religion,  haicl,  by  the  fate  of  war,  been  driven  from  France. 
But  Richelieu,  who  was  acquainted  vnth  his  abihty,  cared 
Uttle  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  recalled  him  from 
exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Switzerland, 
and  sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  king  of  France.^^® 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new 
state  of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how 
beneficial  this  great  change  must  have  been ;  since,  by  it, 
men  were  encouraged  to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first 
consideration,  and,  discarding  their  old  disputes.  Catholic 
soldiers  were  taught  to  obey  heretical  generals,  and  follow 
their  standards  to  victory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mere 
social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the  professors  of  differ- 
ent creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and  fighting  under 
the  same  banner,  must  have  still  further  aided  to  disarm 
the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  and  partly  by  showing 
to  each  sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  en- 
tirely bereft  of  human  virtue;  that  they  still  retained 
some  of  the  qualities  of  men ;  and  that  it  was  even  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  errors  of  heresy  with  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  good  and  competent  citizen.^^ 

>M  Additions  to  SuUy^  (Economies  Rot/ales,  vol.  viii.  p.  496 ;  SmecRey^sffiM. 
of  the  Reformed  Rdigion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

"»  Cawfiffue's  BichelieUy  vol.  ii.  p.  67 ;  Mifm  de  Rohan^  voL  i.  pp.  66,  69  ; 
M6m,  de  nasaom^nerrey  vol.  iii.  pp.  324,  348 ;  M4m,  de  MofUglaiy  vol.  i.  p.  86 ; 
Le  VasMOTy  HxMt.  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  viL  p.  167,  vol.  viu.  p.  284.  This  great 
rise  in  the  fortunes  of  Rohan  took  place  at  different  times  between  1632  and 
1635. 

>*^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Buplessis  Momay  had  to  state,  what 
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But,  while  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France 
had  long  been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu, gradually  subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that, 
though  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  obviously  dimi* 
nished,  those  of  the  Protestants  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings,  that  it 
was  precisely  in  the  coimtry,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most 
turbulence.  And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause 
principally  at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  which 
circumstances,  I  will  now  explain,  had  secured  a  tem- 
porary ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected 
in  the  Protestants  a  remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result. 
The  increasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had 
laid  open  to  their  leaders  prizes  which  before  they  could 
never  have  obtained.  As  long  as  aU  offices  were  refused 
to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
cling  with  the  greater  2seal  to  their  own  party,  by  whom 
alone  their  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But,  when  the 
principle  waa  once  recognized,  that  the  state  would  re- 
ward men  for  their  abihties,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element 
of  discord.  The  leaders  of  the  B.eformers  could  not  fail 
to  feel  some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for 
the  government  which  employed  them  ;  and  the  influence 
of  temporal  considerations  being  thus  strengthened,  the 
influence  of  religious  ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It 
is  impossible  that  opposite  feelings  should  be  paramount, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  mind.  The  further 
men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care  for  each  of  the 
details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriotism  is  a 
corrective  of  superstition ;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.     Thus  it  is,  that  in 

was  then  considered  by  the  majority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  ''qae 
ce  n*e8toit  pas  chose  incompatible  d'estre  bon  huguenot  et  bon  Franfoys 
tout  ensemble."  Dvplessisy  M^.  et  Corrt»pond,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Compare 
p.  213,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46,  77,  677,  vol  vii.  p.  294,  vol,  xL  pp.  31,  68  5  inter- 
esting passages  for  the  history  of  opinions  in  France. 
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the  progress  of  civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is 
widened  ;  its  horizon  is  enlarged  ;  its  sympathies  are 
multiplied ;  and,  as  the  range  of  its  excursions  is  in- 
creased, the  tenacity  of  its  grasp  is  slackened,  until,  at 
length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety  of  opi- 
nions ;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one 
man,  may  be  bad  and  unnatural  for  another  ;  and  that, 
so  far  fi'om  interfering  with  the  march  of  religious  con- 
victions, we  should  be  content  to  look  into  ourselves, 
search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our  own  souls,  soften  the 
evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that  insolent  and 
intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was 
taken  by  the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  advantages  which 
arose  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks.  From 
the  introduction  of  temporal  considerations  among  the 
Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  results  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  first  result  was,  that  many  of  the 
Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had,  as 
constantly,  increased.^^  But,  under  the  tolerant  policy 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL,  they  continued  to  dimi- 
nish.^^  Indeed,  this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  that  secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  has 
assuaged  religious  animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  that 
spirit,  the  influence  of  social  and  political  views  began  to 
outweigh  those  theological  views  to  which  the  minds  of 

>«  See  Benmst,  Hist,  de  VEdii  de  NatUes,  vol.  i.  pp.  10, 14, 18 ;  Dt  Thau, 
Hist,  Univ.  vol.  iii.  pp.  181,  242,  367,  358,  643,  658,  vol.  iv.  p.  156 ;  Bdat, 
des  Amb(u$adeurs  VenitienSy  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  636,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  74;  Ranie^s 
Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

"*  Compare  HallanCs  Const,  UiA.  vol.  i.  p.  173,  with  Eanke,  die  Rd- 
mischen  Fapste,  vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  populatioii, 
the  Protestants  diminished  ahsolutelj,  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  Catholics. 
In  1598  they  had  760  churches ;  in  1619  only  700.  Bmtdley's  Hist,  of  the 
Reformed  Rdi^um  in  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  145.  De  Thou,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  History  (vol.  i.  p.  320),  observes,  that  the  Protestants  had  in- 
creased during  the  wars  carried  on  against  them,  but  ^*  diminuoient  en 
nombre  et  en  credit  pendant  la  paix." 
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men  had  long  been  confined.  As  these  temporal  ties  in- 
creased in  strength,  there  was,  of  course,  generated  among 
the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to  assimilate ; 
while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more  nume- 
rous, but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and 
gradually  drew  over  to  their  side  many  of  their  former 
enemies.  That  this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into 
the  larger,  is  due  to  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  evident  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the 
change  began  among  the  heads  of  the  party  >  and  that  it 
was  not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first  abandoned  their 
leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  deserted  their 
followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more  edu- 
cated than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the 
example  of  an  indifference  to  disputes  which  still  engrossed 
the  popular  mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating 
policy  of  Louis  XIII.  became  irresistible  ;  and  the  Protes- 
tant nobles,  in  particular,  being  most  exposed  to  political 
temptations,  began  to  alienate  themselves  from  their  own 
party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  court  which 
showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  important  change  took  place.^^  But  we  may 
say  with  certainty,  that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIIL  many  of  the  Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
their  religion,  while  the  remainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel 
that  interest  in  it  which  they  had  formerly  expressed. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  openly  aban- 

*"  M.  Ranke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell  off  from 
their  party  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he 
deems  a  sudden  apostasy  :  *'In  dem  nemlichen  Momente  trat  nun  auch 
die  grosse  Wendung  der  Dingo  in  Frankreich  ein.  Fragen  wir,  woher  im 
Jahr  1621  die  Verluste  des  Protestantismus  hauptsachhch  kamen,  so  war 
es  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  AbfaU  des  Adels.'*  Ranke,  die  PdftUy 
voL  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Benout,  Mist,  de  VEdU  de 
NanteSy  voL  ii.  p.  33,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1611  the  French  Pro- 
testants were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  ^Mes 
seigneurs  d'6minente  quality." 
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doned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  church  which 
they  had  heen  taught  to  abhor  as  the  man  of  sin,  and 
the  whore  of  Babylon,  The  Duke  de  Lesdiguiferes,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Protestant  generals,^^  became  a  Ca- 
thohc,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  conversion,  was  made  con- 
stable of  France.^^  The  Duke  de  la  Tremouille  adopted 
the  same  course  ;^^  as  also  did  the  Duke  de  la  Meille- 
raye,^^  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,^^  and  a  few  years  later  the 
Marquis  de  Montausier.^^  These  illustrious  nobles  were 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
communion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction, 
sacrificing  their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opinions 
professed  by  the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  high 
rank,  who  still  remained  nominally  connected  with  the 
French  Protestants,  we  find  a  similar  spirit.  We  find 
them  lukewarm  respecting  matters^  for  which,  if  they  had 
been  born  fifty  years  earUer,  they  would  have  laid  down 
their  lives.  The  Marshal  de  Bouillon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his 
religion  ;  but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he 
considered  its  interests  as  subordinate  to  political  consi- 

>«  ^Le  plus  illustre  guerrier  du  parti  protestant."  Siimondi^  Hist,  det 
Francis,  vol.  xxii.  p.  605.  In  the  contemporary  despatches  of  the  Spanish 
amhassador,  he  is  <»lled  ^Fun  des  huguenots  les  plus  marquans,  homme 
d^un  grand  poids,  et  d'un  grand  credit.  Oap^f^*$  lUchdieu^  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
His  principal  influence  was  in  Dauphin6.  Benaisty  Hul.  de  VEdit  de  Nante9y 
vol.  1.  p.  236. 

"•  Bioa,  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  293 ;  and  a  diy  remark  on  his  **  conversion" 
in  M^m,  de  RichdieUy  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  which  may  be  compared  with  (EuvreB 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  xviii.  p.  132,  and  Bazin^  Hut.  de  Louis  XI I L  voL  ii  pp. 
195-197.  Rohan  {M^.  vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  savs,  '*  le  duo  de  Lesd^i^r^ 
ayant  hard6  sa  religion  pour  la  charge  de  connetablo  de  France."  See  also 
p.  91,  and  MhrL.  de  MorUglaty  vol.  L  p.  37. 

^  Sismondif  HisL  des  Frangais,  vol.  zxiiL  p.  67;  Le  Vassor,  HisL  de 
Louis  XIII,  voL  V.  pp.  809.  810,  865. 

^  Tallemant  des  RSaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  iiL  p.  43.  La  Meilleraye  was 
also  a  duke ;  and  what  is  far  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes. 
Bioff.  Univ,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  152,  153. 

'»  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  27)  says,  **  11  abjura  en 
1637  ;"  but  according  to  Benoist  (Hist,  de  VEdtt  de  Nantes,  vol  ii  p.  550) 
it  was  in  1635. 

1^  Tallsmant  des  Rknix,  Historieties,  vol.  iii  p.  245.  Des  R^anx,  who 
saw  these  changes  constantly  happening,  simply  oDserves,  **  notre  marquis, 
voyant  que  sa  religion  6toit  un  obstacle  a  son  dessein,  en  change." 
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derations.^^  A  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  the 
French  historians  concerning  the  Duke  de  Sully  and  the 
Marquis  de  Chatillon,  both  of  whom,  though  they  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  church,  displayed  a  marked 
indifference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance.^*^  The  result 
was,  that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil 
war  against  the  government,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their 
great  leaders,  two  only,  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubise, 
were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  in  support  of  their  re- 
ligion/^^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the 
tolerating  poUcy  of  the  French  government  was  to  de- 
prive the  Protestants  of  the  support  of  their  former  lead- 
ers, and,  in  several  instances,  even  to  turn  their  sympa- 
thies on  the  side  of  the  Catliolic  church.  But  the  other 
consequence,  to  which  1  have  alluded,  was  one  of  ftir 
greater  moment.  The  growing  indifference  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  management  of  their  party 

»»•  "  Mettoit  la  politique  aTant  la  religion."  Sisnumdiy  HUt  des  Fran- 
gai8,  vol.  xxii.  p.  2^.  This  was  Henry  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have 
oonfused  with  Frederick  Bouillon.  Both  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Hennr^ 
who  was  the  fitther,  and  who  did  not  actiutUy  change  his  religion,  was  the 
marshal.  The  following  notices  of  him  will  more  t)mn  confirm  the  remark 
made  by  Sismondi :  Mem.  de  Bcusomjnerrey  voL  i.  p.  455 ;  Smedley^s  Re- 
formed  Rdigion  in  France,  voL  iiL  P.  99 ;  Co^^gn^e  RicAdteUf  vol  i.  p. 
107 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louie  XIU,  voL  il  pp.  420,  467,  664,  vol.  iv.  p. 
519 ;  MSm,  de  RichdieUy  voL  i.  p.  104,  vol.  ii.  p.  259 ;  ifhn,  de  Dupleesie 
Momay,  voL  xija.  450,  vol  xiL  pp.  79,  182,  263,  287,  345,  361,  412,  505. 

»"  Benoiet^  Uiet,  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol  i.  pp.  121,  298,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5, 
180,  267, 341 J  Ca-pefigue'e  Rickdieu^  voL  L  p.  267  ;  Fdice'e  Hist,  of  the  Pro- 
teeUxnte  of  France^  p.  206.  Sullv  advised  Henry  lY.,  on  mere  poktical  con- 
siderations, to  become  a  Catholic ;  and  there  were  strong,  but  I  believe 
unfounded  rumours,  that  he  himself  intended  takiog  the  same  course.  See 
SuUy^  (Economies  Royales,  voL  iL  p.  81,  vol.  vii.  pp.  362,  363. 

13S  i(  There  were,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Bohan  and  hia 
brother  the  Duke  de  Soubise,  who  ahowed  themselves  disposed  to  throw 
their  whole  fortunes  into  the  new  wars  of  religion. "  Felice*s  Mist,  of  the 
Protestants  of  France^  p.  241.  For  this,  M.  Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no 
authority ;  but  Rohan  himself  says  :  ^*  C'est  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  en  cette  se- 
conde  guerre  (1626),  oil  Eohan  ei  Soubise  ont  eu  pour  contraires  tons  lea 
grands  de  la  reli^on  de  France."  Metn.  de  Rohan^  vol.  L  p.  278.  Bohan 
claims  great  merit  for  his  religious  sincerity :  though,  from  a  passaj^e  in 
M&m,  de  Fonteisay  MareuU^  voL  i.  p.  418,  and  anotb^r  in  Benoist^  Htst,  de 
VEdit  de  NanUs^  voL  iL  p.  173,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so 
single-minded  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which  was  de- 
serted by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance 
of  opinions  diflFerent  to  their  own,  it  followed,  that  this 
change  infiised  into  the  now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
testants an  acrimony  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century.^^  Hence  it  was,  that  by 
a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the  Protes- 
tants, who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  became,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, more  intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their 
religion  on  the  dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  which  show  how 
superficial  is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who 
believe  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more 
liberal  than  the  Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view 
had  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its 
original  sources,  they  would  have  learned,  that  the  libe- 
rality of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all  on  its  avowed  tenets, 
but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  on  the 
amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priesthood.  The 
Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  tolerant 
than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power 
of  the  clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the 
great  Calvinist  divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied 
their  history,  must  know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

'"  Sismondi  notices  this  remarkable  change ;  though  he  places  it  a  few 
years  earlier  than  the  contemporary  writers  do :  "  Depuis  que  les  brands 
seigneurs  s'^toient  ^loign^s  des  ^Iises,  c*6toient  les  ministres  qui  etoient 
devenus  les  chefs,  les  repr^sentans  et  les  demagogues  des  huffueuots ;  et  lis 
apportoient  dans  leurs  deliberations  cette  &prete  et  cette  inflexibility  th^o- 
logiques  qui  semblent  caracteriser  les  prdtres  de  toutes  les  religions,  et  qui 
donnent  i,  leurs  haines  une  amertume  plus  offensante."  SUmondi^  Hist,  aea 
Frangaisy  vol.  xxii.  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621,  **  Rohan  lui-mdme 
voyait  continuellement  ses  operations  oontrarieos  par  le  conseil-general  des 

Slisee."  Lavallf^y  Hist  de»  Frangaisy  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year, 
.  Oapefigue  {Richdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  271)  says,  **Le  parti  modere  cessa  d'avoir 
action  sur  ie  prdche  ;  la  direction  des  forces  huguenotes  etait  passee  dans  lea 
mains  des  ardents,  conduits  par  lea  ministroB.^' 
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teenth  centuries,  the  desire  of  persecuting  their  opponents 
burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as  it  did  among  any  of  the 
Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the  papal  dominion. 
This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  sa- 
tisfy himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of  those 
times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the 
lower  order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the 
lower  order  of  French  GathoUcs.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant 
passage  in  Protestant  theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  twenty  in  Catholic  theology.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and 
text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit  of  their  age, 
and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the  as- 
cendant. This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  diflFerence 
between  religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which 
theologians  greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbUng-block  and  an 
evil.  For,  religious  theories  being  preserved  in  books,  in 
a  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  changed  without  incurring  the  ob- 
vious charge  of  inconsistency,  or  of  heresy.  But  the  prac- 
tical part  of  every  religion,  its  moral,  political,  and  social 
workings,  embrace  such  an  immense  variety  of  interests,  and 
have  to  do  with  such  comjJicated  and  shifting  agencies, 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formularies  :  they,  even 
in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
private  discretion ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  unwritten, 
they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence  of 
dogmas  is  eflFectually  secured.^^     Hence  it  is,  that  while 

"*  The  church  of  Rome  has  alwajs  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  has 
heen,  and  still  is,  very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  inflexible  in  re- 
gard to  dogmas ;  a  striking  proof  t>f  the  ^reat  sagacity  with  which  her  affairs 
are  administered.  In  Blanco  Whites  Evidence  against  Catkolicismy  p.  48. and 
in  Parr' 8  Warks,  yol.  vii.  pp.  454, 455,  there  is  an  unfftvourable  and,  indeed, 
an  unjust  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the 
Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  reli- 
gious sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his  Letters  on  Toleration^ 
observes,  that  the  clergy  are  naturally  more  eager  against  error  than  against 
vice  {Works,  voL  t.  pp.  6,  7,  241);  and  their  preference  of  dogmas  to  moral 
truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  C.  Oomte,  Traiti  de  lAgishxt.yol.  i.  p.  245 ;  and 
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the  religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  na- 
tional creed  are  no  criterion  of  their  civilisation,  their 
religious  practice  is,  on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so 
capable  of  adaptation  to  social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  best  standards  by  which  the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be 
measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Pro- 
testants, who  affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  more  intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that 
judgment  by  their  adversaries  than  were  the  Catholics ; 
although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing  an  infallible  church, 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious,  and  may  be  said 
to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birthright."*  Thus, 
while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more  bigoted  than 
the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practically  more 
bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued 
to  insist  upon  that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion, 
which  the  Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the 
force  of  circumstances,  that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  con- 
tradicted its  own  dogma,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced 
the  dogma  of  its  opponents.  The  cause  of  this  change  was 
yerj  simple.  Among  the  French,  the  theological  spirit,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying ;  and  the  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably  happens,  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among  the 
French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theolo- 
gical spirit  had  produced  different  consequences  ;  because 
it  had  brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the 

is  aUuded  to  bj  Kant  in  his  oomparison  of  ^'ein  moraliscber  Katechismus'^ 
with  a  '<  Religionskatechismus.'^  Die  JlfOaphygik  der  SiUen  {Ethiscke  Me- 
thodenUhre\  in  KarU's  Werke,  vol  v.  p.  321.  (Jompare  TempU*s  Observations 
upon  the  united  Provinceiy  in  Worh  of  iSir  W.  Temple.  voL  L  p.  164,  with 
the  strict  adhesion  to  formularies  noticed  in  Ward^s  Ideal  Churchy  p.  358 ;  and 
analogous  cases  in  Mill's  Hist,  of  IndicL,  vol.  L  pp.  399,  400,  and  in  Wilkin- 
son's AncieiU  Egyptians^  vol  iii.  p.  87 ;  also  Combe's  Notes  en  the  United  SkOes^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  256, 257. 

^  Blanco  White  {Evidence  against  Catholicism^  p.  vi.^  harshly  says,  **  sin- 
cere Roman  Catholics  cannot  oonscientiouslj  be  tolerant.  But  he  is  certunlj 
mistaken ;  for  the  <^uestion  is  one.  not  of  sincerity^  but  of  consistency.  A  sin- 
cere Roman  Cathohc  may  be,  and  often  is^  oonscientiouslj  tolerant;  a  con* 
sistent  Roman  Catholic,  never. 


^ 
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command  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing 
their  power,  provoked  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very 
feelings  to  the  decay  of  which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin. 
This  seems  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is 
not  protected  by  the  government,  usually  displays  greater 
energy  and  greater  vitaUty  than  one  which  is  so  protected. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological  spirit  first  de- 
clines among  th6  most  educated  classes ;  and  then  it  is 
that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England, 
and,  controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of 
the  state ;  thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by 
tempering  it  with  secular  considerations.  But,  when  the 
state  refiises  to  do  this,  the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy, 
and  there  arises  a  state  of  things  of  which  the  French 
Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustration.  In 
such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion  which 
is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  recog- 
nized by  it,  will  tlie  longest  retain  its  vitality  ;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cling  the  closer  to 
the  people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  favoured  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  state,  the  union  between  the  priest- 
hood  and  inferior  .laity  ..ill  be  less  intimate ;  the  clergy 
will  look  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the  people  ;  and 
the  interference  of  political  views,  of  considerations  of 
temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be  added  without 
irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,^^  and,  according  to  the  process  I  have 
already  traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  mai*ch  of  toleration. 


las 


We  also  see  ibis  very  dearlj  in  England,  where  the  dissenting  clergy 
haye  much  more  inflaence  amone  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishment have  among  theirs.  This  has  often  been  noticed  by  impartial  ob- 
servers, and  we  are  now  possessed  of  statistical  proof  that ''  the  great  body 
of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more  assiduous"  in  attending  religious  worship 
than  churchmen  are.  See  a  valuaUe  essay  by  Mr.  Mann  On  the  Statistical 
Position  of  Rdigious  Bodies  in  Englaiid  ana  WaleSy  in  Journal  of  Statist,  Soc. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  152. 

^  Ben>ecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  there  are  some  shrewd  re- 
marks made  by  £e  Blanc  in  his  Lettres  d^un  Franfais,  voL  L  pp.  267, 268; 
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These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part 
of  the  present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  will  also 
account  for  the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants. In  both  cases,  the  government,  disdaining  the  super- 
vision of  an  heretical  religion,  allowed  supreme  authority 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  who  stimulated 
the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged  them  in  a  hatred  of 
their  opponents.  What  the  results  of  this  are  in  Ireland, 
is  best  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  who,  with  unusual 
candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  greatest  diffi- 
culty. What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now  en- 
deavour to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
others,  the  leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  into  the  hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed 
in  their  new  position  the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their 
order.  Without  pretending  to  write  a  history  of  the 
odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader 
some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness ;  and  I  will 
point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feelings  of 
religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  length 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved 
temper  of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary 
as  were  the  horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For,  when  the  French  Protestants  became  governed  by 
men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  consider  heresy 
to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes,  there  naturally  sprung  up  a 
missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit,  which  induced  them 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  and,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge tended  to  appease.     And  as,  under  such  guidance, 


which  may  be  compared  with  Lord  HoUand's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party  ^  vol  ii. 
p.  253,  where  it  is  suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics,  "  eligibility  to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhat 
abate  the  fever  of  religious  zeal.  *'    On  this,  there  are  observations  worth  at- 
tending to  in  Lwrd  Chncurry^B  Recollections ,  Dublin,  1849,  pp.  342^  343. 
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these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt 
to  despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their  li- 
berties were  secured  ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous 
contest,  in  which  their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their 
own  religion,  but  to  weaken  the  reUgion  of  that  very  party 
to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration,  which  had  been  reluct- 
antly conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the 
Protestants  should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  this  right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  this  there  were  added  several  other  pri- 
vileges, such  as  no  Catholic  government,  except  that  of 
France,  would  then  have  granted  to  its  heretical  subjects. 
But  these  things  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy.  They  were  not  content  to  exercise  their  own  re- 
ligion, unless  they  could  also  trouble  the  religion  of  others. 
Their  first  step  was,  to  call  upon  the  government  to  limit  the 
performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French  Catholics  had 
long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith.  For  this 
purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they  held 
a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally  de- 
manded that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed  in 
any  town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants.^^  , 
As  the  government  did  not  seem  incUned  to  countenance 
this  monstrous  pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked 
the  CathoUc  processions  wherever  they  met  them,  but  they 
subjected  the  priests  to  personal  insults,  and  even  endea- 
voured to  prevent  them  from  administering  the  sacrament 
to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman  was  engaged  in  bury- 
ing the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to  be  present, 
interrupting  the  fiineral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into  ridi- 
cule, and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the 
voice  of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  performed  in  the 
church  should  not  be  heard.^^     Nor  did  they  always  con- 

>*•  '<  Les  processions  catholiques  sendent  interdites  dans  toutes  les  places, 
villes  et  ch&teaax  oocup6s  par  oeux  de  la  religion."  Cape/igws  RichdieUy 
vol.  L  p.  39. 

IS*  Of  these  facts  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proof;  for  they  were  not 
onlj  stated  by  the  QEttholics  in  1623,  but  they  are  recorded,  without  being 
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fine  themselves  even  to  such  demonstrations  as  these.  For, 
certain  towns  having  been,  perhaps  imprudently,  pkced 
under  their  control,  they  exercised  their  authority  in  them 
with  the  most  wanton  insolence.  At  La  Kochelle,  which 
for  importance  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  they 
would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even  a  single 
church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an 
enormous  majority  of  Frenchmen.^^  This,  however,  only 
formed  part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy 
hoped  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  feUow-subjects. 
In  1619,  they  ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Lou- 
don, that  in  none  of  the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be 
a  sermon  preached  by  a  Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  eccle- 
siastical person  commissioned  by  a  bishop.^^  In  another 
assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant  even  to  be  present 
at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  funeral,  if  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest.^^  And,  as  if 
to  cut  oflf  ail  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  vehe- 
mently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two 
parties,  by  which,  in  every  Christian  country,  religious 
animosities  have  been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declaredj 
that  they  would  withhold  the  sacrament  from  any  parents 
whose  children  were  married  into  a  Catholic  family .^^ 
Not,  however,  to  accumulate  lumecessary  evidence,  there 

denied^  bj  the  Protestant  hiBtorian  Benoist :  '^  On  7  accusoit  les  Bonnes 
d'injuner  les  prdtres,  quand  ils  les  voyoient  passer  ;  d'empdcher  les  proces- 
sions des  Oatholiques ;  radministration  des  saoremens  aux  malades ;  renterr&p 
ment  des  morts  avec  les  c4r4monies  accoutom^es ;  .  .  .  .  que  les  R^formev 
s*6toient  emparez  des  cloches  en  quelques  lieux,  et  en  d'autres  se  servoient 
de  oelles  des  Oatholiques  pour  avertir  de  I'heure  du  prdche ;  qu'ils  affeo- 
toient  de  fidre  du  bruit  autour  des  ^glises  pendant  le  service  ;  qu'ils  tour* 
noient  en  derision  les  c^r^monies  de  T^glise  romaine."  Benoisty  Hist,  de 
VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  433,  434 :  see  also  pp.  149, 150. 

iM  *<  On  pouvait  dire  que  La  Rochelle  6tait  la  oapitale,  le  saint  templ« 
du  calvinisme ;  car  on  ne  voyait  \k  aucune  ^lise,  aucune  c^r6monie  pa- 
piste.**  Capefigue^e  Rickdiefu^  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

"'  Mhn,,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  For  other  and  similar  evidence, 
see  DupUsm  Morrvayy  Mhnoires.  vol.  xi.  p.  244 ;  Svlly,  (Economies  Moyales, 
vol.  vii.  p.  164 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii  pp.  70,  233,  279. 

***  QuickCs  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

1^  For  a  striking  instance  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  intolerant 
r^ulation,  see  Quiclk^s  Synodicon  in  Oalliat  vol.  IL  p.  344. 
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is  one  other  circumstance  worth  relating,  as  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar  regulations  were 
enforced.  When  Louis  XIIL,  in  1620,  visited  Pau,  he 
was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  hereti- 
cal prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left 
him  a  single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  king  of 
France,  in  his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devo- 
tions  which  he  believed  necessary  for  his  future  salva- 
tion.^^ 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants, 
influenced  by  their  new  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic 
government  which  abstained  from  persecuting  them  ;  the 
first  which  not  only  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  even  advanced  many  of  them  to  offices 
of  trust  and  of  honour.^**  All  this,  however,  was  only 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  They,  who  in 
numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  minority  of 
the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the 
toleration  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who 
had  joined  their  party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to 
the  Catholic  church ;  but  for  exercising  this  undoubted 
right,  they  were  insulted  by  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  ab- 
use.^^  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority,  no  treat- 
ment was  considered  too  severe.  In  1612,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their 
injunctions,  was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  syn- 
ods. The  gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  and  to  this  there 
were,  of  course,  added  those  accusations  against  his  moral 
conduct,  with  which  theologians  often  attempt  to  blacken 

»♦♦  Bazin,  Htgt,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  ii.  p.  124  ;  Mim.  de  Richelieu^  voL  u. 
pp.  109,  110 ;  Fdice*M  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  238. 

»«  In  1625,  Howell  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  put  upanmBcnption 
on  the  gates  of  Montaulwm,  "  Eoy  sans  foy,  ville  sans  peur."  HowdVs  Letters, 
p.  178. 

>-  Sometimes  they  were  caUed  dogs  returning  to  the  vomit  of  w)pCTy ; 
sometimes  they  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry,  %iu,\cKs  syn- 
odioon  in  Gallia,  vol.  i.  pp.  386,  398. 
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the  character  of  their  opponents.^*^  Readers  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  are  too  familiar  with  such  charges  to  attach 
any  importance  to  them  ;  but  as,  in  this  case,  the  accused 
was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prosecutors,  his 
enemies,  and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  anticipate. 
In  1613  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excommu- 
nication was  pubUcly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nimes. 
In  this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by 
the  clergy  to  be  "  a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible, 
impenitent,  and  ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they  add, 
"  in  the  name  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the 
church,  have  cast,  and  do  now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of 
jthe  society  of  the  faithful,  that  he  may  be  deUvered  up 
unto  Satan."^^ 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan !  This  was 
the  penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  corner  of 
France,  thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to 
despise  their  authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema 
would  only  excite  derision  ;^*^  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  open  promulgation  of  it  was  enough  to  ruin 
any  private  person  against  whom  it  might  be  directed. 
And  they  whose  studies  have  enabled  them  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will  easily  believe  that, 
in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  The 
people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Ferrier, 
attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and 
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^*^  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  {QuickCs  SynodicoUy  voL  i. 
.  362)  nothing  is  said  of  Ferrier's  immorality;  and  on  the  next  occasion 
p.  449)  the  synod  complains,  among  other  things,  that  "  he  hath  most  li- 
centiously inveighed  against,  and  satirically  liunpooned,  the  ecclesiastical 
assemblies.'* 

^^  See  this  frightful  and  impious  document,  in  Quicl^s  Synodicon,  voL  i. 
p.  448-450. 

^**  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommunication  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Palmer's  entertaining  book.  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  64-67, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  300 ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be 
contrastCKl  with  the  indignant  language  of  Yattel,  le  Droit  dee  GeiUy  vol.  L 
pp.  177, 178.  In  England,  the  terrors  of  excommunication  fell  into  con- 
tempt towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Life  of  ArMishop 
Sharpe,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  216 :  compare  p.  363 ;  and  see  the 
mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  IJcdee,  Mist,  vol.  ii.  p.  79  ;  and  Sir 
Philip  Warwick* s  Memoirs,  pp.  175,  176. 
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gutted  his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the 
"  traitor  Judas"  should  be  given  up  to  thera.  The  un- 
happy man,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  eflFected  his  escape ; 
but  though  he  saved  his  life  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  for  evef  his  native  town, 
as  he  dared  not  return  to  a  place  where  he  had  provoked 
so  active  and  so  implacable  a  party.^^ 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with 
the  ordinary  fiinctions  of  government,  the  Protestants  car- 
ried the  same  spirit.  Although  they  formed  so  small  a 
section  of  the  people,  they  attempted  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  crown,  and,  by  the  use  of  threats,  turn 
all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour.  They  would  not  allow 
the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical  councils  it  should 
recognize ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the  king  to  choose 
his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pretence  of 
complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Grenoble 
and  at  Nlmes.^^^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of 
Trent  ;^^^  and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  prevent  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a 
Spanish  princess.^^  They  laid  similar  claims  to  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  civil  and  miUtary  offices.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in  an  assembly  at 
Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to  some 
posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 

"•  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  which  excited  great  attention  as  indi- 
cating the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go, 
see  MSm,  de  RtchdieUy  vol.  i.  p.  177 ;  M^.  de  Pontchartrain^  vol.  ii.  pp.  5, 6, 
12,  29,  32 ;  Mim.  de  BupUssis  Mormy^  vol.  xii.  pp.  317,  333,  341,  350,  389, 
399,  430 ;  Fdice's  Hist,  of  the  ProtettatUa  of  FrancCy  p.  236  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol. 
xiv.  p.  440 ;  Tallemant  dis  Rkiux,  HutorieUe$j  vol.  v,  pp.  48-64.  Mr.  Smedlej, 
who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  except  two  passages  in  Duplessis, 
has  given  a  garbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his  HUtory  of  the  Reformed 
Edition  in  France^  vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  120. 

"*  Capefigue^s  Richdieu,  vol.  L  p.  123. 

>«  Cwpefigv^y  vol.  i.  p.  123  ;  Ba/iiny  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  i.  p.  364 ; 
Benoisi,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  NanteSy  vol.  ii.  p.  183 ;  Mhn,  de  Rohan^  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

>*■  Capefhue's  Richdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  124;  M^,  de  PofUchartrain,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100  ;  Jje  Vassor^  Hist,  de  Louis  A 111,  vol.  ii  pp.  333,  334.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect 
his  bride  against  his  Protestant  subjects.  M^,  de  Richdieu^  voL  i.  p.  274. 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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removed.^*^  In  1619,  another  of  their  assemblies  at  Lou- 
dun  declared,  that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  coimcillors  of 
the  parUament  of  Paris  had  become  a  CathoUc,  he  must 
be  dismissed ;  and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  government  of  Lectoure  should  be.  taken  from 
FontraiUes,  he  also  having  adopted  the  not  infrequent 
example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to  adopt  a  creed 
sanctioned  by  the  state.^^ 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  ex- 
asperating still  further  religious  animosities,  the  princi- 
pal Protestant  clergy  put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which, 
for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled, 
and  which  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  their  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  can  only  be  folly  estimated  by  those 
who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  French 
Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises 
of  such  men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt^  Moulin,  Thomson, 
and  Vignier.  Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will 
perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
follow  the  mere  outline  of  poUtical  events.  Great  numbers 
of  the  Protestants  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  which,  in 
1615,  was  raised  by  Cond6:^^  and,  althoug^h  they  were 
then earily  defeatedf thejseemed beot  on  t,|i.«  thi taue 
of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  Beam,  where  they  were  unusually 
numerous,^^^  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  had 

^  Cap^pgue'9  Richdteu,  voL  i.  p.  38 ;  Benoist,  Hist.  (U  VEdit  de  NatUe^, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29,  63. 

"*  M$m.  de  ForUenay  Ma/remty  vol.  L  p.  450 ;  Mim.  de  Basaompierre, 
vol  iL  p.  161.  See  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  Benoitt,  Hist, 
de  VEdU  de  NarUeSy  vol.  ii  p.  136,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  deprive 
because  '^  il  avoit  quitt6  leur  religion. " 

>^  Bonn,  Hist,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol  i.  p.  381.  Sismondi  {Hiti.  des Francis, 
vol.  zxii.  p.  349)  says  that  they  had  no  good  reason  for  this;  and  it  is  certain 
that  their  privileges,  so  £ur  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
had  been  confirmed  and  extended. 

"^  M.  Felice  (Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  Francey  p.  237),  says  of  Lower 
Navarre  and  B6am,  in  1617  :  "  Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say 
nine-tenths,  belonged  to  the  reformed  communion."  This  is  perhaps  over- 
estimated ;  but  we  know,  from  De  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in 
B^am  in  1566 :  ^*  Les  Protestans  y  furaent  en  plus  grand  n<»nbre  que  lea 
Gatholiques."  Dt  Thouy  Hist,  Univ.  vol  v.  p.  187. 
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refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion ;  ^'  their  fanatical 
clergy/'  says  the  historian  of  France,  "  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass/'^^ 
This  charitable  maxim  they  for  many  years  actively  en- 
forced,  seizing  the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
employing  it  in  support  of  their  own  churches  ;^^®  so  that, 
while  in  one  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion, 
they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  prevented  the  Ca- 
thoUcs  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anomaly 
as  this;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics 
in  their  former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy, 
alarmed  at  so  sacrilegious  a  proposal,  appointed  a  pubho 
£su3t,  and  inspiriting  the  people  to  resistance,  forced  the 
royal  commissioner  to  fly  from  Pau,  where  he  had  arrived 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  the  rival  parties.^^ 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  soon  put  down ;  but,  according  to  the  confession 
of  Rohan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  their  misfortunes.^^^  The  sword  had  now 
been  drawn;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  France  should  be  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  recently  established,  or  according  to 
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'  ''  Les  ministres  fenatiques  d^laroient  qu'ils  ne  pouvaieut  sans  orime 
BOu£frir  dans  ce  pays  r^6n6r6  ridoUktrie  de  la  messe.  JSismondiy  Hut.  dea 
FranfaiSy  vol.  xxii.  p.  416. 

^  J^otice  stir  US  Mimoires  de  Bohan,  YoL  L  p.  2Q*    Compare  the  account 

S'ven  by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  ^11.,  M^m* 
!  FoTUckartratn,  yoL  ii.  pp.  248,  264 ;  and  see  MSm,  de  RickdieUf  yoL  i. 
p.  443. 

1**  Baeiny  Hist,  de  France  90us  Louis  Xllly  yoI.  ii.  pp.  62-64  The  pith 
of  the  question  was,  that  '^  r6dit  de  Nantes  ayant  donu6  pouYoir,  tant  aux 
catholiques  qu'aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partout  dans  leurs  biens,  les  ecol6- 
siastiques  de  B6am  d6mand^nt  aussytost  les  leurs."  Mho,  de  Fonienay 
Mareuil,  voL  i.  p.  392. 

i«i  «  L'affaire  de  B^am,  source  de  tons  nos  maux."  Mim,  de  RohaUy  voL  i. 
p.  156 ;  see  also  p.  183.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  (Hist,  de  Louis 
Xllly  YoL  iii  p.  634) :  ''  L'affaire  du  B^am  et  ra8sembl6e  qui  se  convoqua 
ensuite  It  la  Rochelle,  sont  la  source  veritable  des  malheurs  des  Iglises  r^ 
form^  de  France  sous  le  r^gne  dont  j'^cris  Thistoire.'' 
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the  maxims  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  professing  to 
advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B^m  brought  to  an  end, 
when  the  Protestants  determined  on  making  a  grejtt  eflFort 
in  the  west  of  France.^^^  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle 
was  Rochelle,  which  was  oije  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  and  was  entirely  in  the. hands  of  the  Protestants,^** 
who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly  by  their  own  industry,  and 
partly  by  following  the  occupation  of  pubhc  pirates.^"  In 
this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  impregnable,^^  they, 
in  December  1620,  held  a  Great  Assembly,  to  which  their 
spiritual  ehiefe  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great 
secular  leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually 
falling  off;  and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of 
much  ability,  Rohan  and  Mornay,  both  of  whom  saw  the 
inexpediency  of  their  proceedings,  and  desired  that  the 
assembly  should  peaceably  separate.*^    But  the  authority 

^^  On  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B^am  and  those  of 
BocheUe,  compare  Mem.  de  Montglat^  vol.  i.  p.  33,  with  M^m,  de  Richdieu, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  1 13,  and  Mim.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i  p.  446. 

la  Their  first  church  was  established  in  1556  {RankeU  (HvU  Wan  in 
France,  voL  i.  p.  360) ;  but,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  nuyority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Protestants,  See  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  iv.  p.  263, 
Tol.  V.  n.  379,  ad  ann.  1662  and  1667. 

^**  Or,  as  M.  Capefigue  courteously  puts  it,  "les  Rochelois  ne  respect- 
aient  pas  toujours  les  pavilions  amis."  Capefigtui's  RickelietLYoL  i.  p.  332. 
A  delicate  circumlocution,  unknown  to  Mezeray,  who  say^  (ffist,  deFtxmoe, 
vol  iii  p.  426)  in  1687,  *'  et  les  Rochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  du  commerce 
et  de  ]B,pvraterie,''  &c. 

16S  « Ceste  place,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable." 
M&m.  de  Fontenay  JUareuUy  vol  i.  p.  612.  '*  Oette  orgueilleuse  cit^,  <}ui  se 
croyoit  imprenable."  MSm.  de  M(mtglat,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  Howell,  who  visited 
Rochelle  in  1620  and  1622,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HowdTs  Let- 
tersy  pp.  46,  47, 108.  At  p.  204,  he  calls  it,  in  his  barbarous  style,  '*  the  chief- 
est  propugnacle  of  the  Protestants  there.*'  For  a  description  of  the  defences 
of  Rochelle,  see  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  vi.  pp.  615-617 ;  and  some  details 
worth  consulting  in  Mezeray^  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  ii  pp.  977-980. 

i«  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIL  vol.  ii.  p.  139  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frost- 
fais,  vol.  zxii.  pp.  480,  481.  Ronan  himself  says  {MSm.  vol  i.  p.  446) :  *' je 
m'effor^ai  de  la  s^parer."  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Mornay  wrote 
ten  years  before  this,  he  shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evU  that  would 
result  from  the  increasing  violence  of  his  party ;  and  he  advisee,  "  que 
nostre  z^le  soit  temp^r^  de  prudence."  Mirn.  et  Corresp<md.  vol.  zi.  p.  122  ; 
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of  the  clergy  was  irresistible;  and,  by  their  prayers  and 
exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over  the  ordinary  citizens, 
who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated  body/®^  Under 
their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course  which  ren- 
dered civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  Catholic  churches.^®  They  then  caused  a  great 
seal  to  be  struck;  under  the  authority  of  which  they 
ordered  that  the  people  should  be  armed,  and  taxes  col- 
lected fi-om  them  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  reli^ 
gion.^^  Finally,  they  drew  up  the  regulations,  and  orga- 
nized the  establishment,  of  what  they  called  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France  and  of  B^arn ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they 
parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  however,  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administra- 
tion, in  all  its  parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesi- 
astical assembly  which  called  it. into  existence.^^^ 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed 
by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants;  men 
by  nature  destined  to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were 
so  despicable,  that,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  im- 

and  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Protestants,  see  pp.  154,  510, 
YoL  xii.  pp.  82,  255 ;  and  SnUy^  (Economies  BoyaUsj  vol.  iz.  pp.  350,  435. 

i«7  «  Les  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  surtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Momay,  firent  ce 
qu'ils  purent  pour  engager  les  r6fonn6s  ^  ne  pas  provoquer  l*autorit6  royale 
pour  des  causes  qui  ne  pouvoient  justifier  une  guerre  civile ;  mais  le  pouvoir 
dans  le  parti  avoit  passi  presque  absolument  aux  hourgeois  des  villes  et  aux 
ministres  qui  se  livroient  aveusl^ment  ^  leur  fanatisme,  et  k  leur  orgeuil, 
et  qui  6toient  d*autant  plus  applaudis,  qu'ils  montroient  plus  de  violence." 
JSismondiy  Hist,  des  FrangaiSy  voL  zxii.  p.  478. 

i«*  *'  On  confisqua  les  biens  des  6glises  catholiques."  LavaU6ey  Hist,  des 
Frangais,  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  and  see  Capefgue^s  RickelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

^^  ^*  lis  donnent  des  commissions  d'armer  et  de  faire  des  impositions  sur 
le  i>euple,  et  ce  sous  leur  grand  sceau,  qui  6toit  une  Religion  appuy6e  sur  une 
croix,  ayant  en  la  main  un  Uvre  de  Tevangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  un  vieux 
squelette,  qu'ils  disoient  dtre  T^lise  romaine."  Mim,  de  RichelieUy  vol.  ii. 
p.  120.^  M.  Oapefigue  {RichdieUy  voL  i.  p.  259)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists ; 
but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  a  late  writer  {Felice,  Hist,  of  ihe  Protestants 
of  France,  p.  240),  who  systematically  suppresses  eveiy  &ct  unfavourable  to 
his  own  party. 

"•  Ze  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIL  vol.  iv.  p.  157  ;  Badn,  Hist,  de  Louis 
Xllly  vol.  ii.  p.  145 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  I* Edit  dt  NanteSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  353-355 ; 
Capefigu^s  RickdieUy  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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portance,  they  have  left  no  name  in  history.  These  in- 
significant priests,  who,  at  the  best,  were  only  fit  to  mount 
the  pulpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  ordering  the  aflFairs  of  France,  impos- 
ing  taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property,  raising 
troops,  levying  war;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propa- 
gating a  creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  large 
as  a  foul  and  mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except 
to  abdicate  its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own 
defence.^^*  Whatever  may  be  the  popular  notion  respect- 
ing the  necessary  intolerance  of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  a 
Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants  could  make  no 
pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Rochelle, 
the  government,  notwithstanding  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;^^^  nor  did  they  make  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were 
bound  to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which 
had  been  deemed  by  their  fathers  to  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  Christian  statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and 
was  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of 
Montpelier,  and  afterwards  of  Rochelle  ;  neither  of  which, 
however,  was  very  strictly  preserved.  But  the  diflference 
in  the  views  aud  intentions  of  the  two  parties,  corre- 
sponded to  the  difference  between  the  classes  which  go- 
verned them.  The  Protestants,  being  influenced  mainly 
by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domination. 
The  Cathohcs,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  tem- 
poral advantages.     Thus  it  was,  that  circumstances  had, 

^^  Even  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  Protestant,  was  naturallj  prejadioed  in 
fitvour  of  the  Huguenots,  says,  that  thej  had  established  ^*  impenum  in  im- 
perio;"  and  he  ascribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621.  Mo- 
sheim's  Bcdes,  HUt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  237,  238. 

»"  Compare  Mhn,.  de  ForUenay  MareuUy  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with  Flassan,  Hist, 
de  la  Diplomatie  Franfais^,  vol  li.  p.  351. 
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in  France,  so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency 
of  these  two  great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metamor- 
phosis, the  secular  principle  was  now  represented  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  theological  principle -by  the  Protestants. 
The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore  the  interests  of 
superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  very  party  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both;  they  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had  hitherto 
depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  CathoUcs  tri- 
umphed,  the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if 
the  Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  0/ 
this  fact,  so  far  as  the  Protestajits  are  concerned,  I  haye 
just  given  ample  proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings, 
and  from  the  language  of  their  own  synods.  And  that 
the  opposite,  or  secular  principle,  predominated  among 
the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  imdeviating 
policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL,  but 
also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For,  their 
motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion, 
thought  himself  bound  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of 
theological  interests  which  they  displayed,  and  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  crying  and  unpardonable  o£[pnce.  In 
1622,  only  one  year  after  the  struggle  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  had  begun,  he  strongly  remon- 
strated with  the  French  government  upon  the  notorious 
indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  carrying  on  war 
against  heretics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
heresy,  but  merely  vrith  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  state 
those  temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
pious  men,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  im- 
portance.^'^ 

'"  See  the  paper  of  instractions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  appendix 
to  Ranke,  die  K&m.  Pdpite,  vol.  iii.  pp.  173,  174 :  "  Die  Hauptaache  aber  ist 
was  er  dem  E(hiiffe  von  Frankreicn  vorstellen  soU :  1,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den 
Yerdacht  auf  sich  laden  werde  als  verfolge  er  die  Protestanten  bloss  aus 
Staats-interesse."  Bazin  (Hitt.  de  IxmU  Xllly  vol.  ii.  p.  320)  says,  that 
Bichelieu  attacked  the  Huguenots  ^'  sans  aucune  id^  de  persecution  reli- 
gieuse.'*  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Capefigu^s  Rtchdteuy  voL  i.  p.  274 ;  and 
the  candid  admissions  of  the  Protestant  he  Yassor,  in  his  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^ 
ToL  V.  p.  11. 
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If,  at  this  juncture,  the  Protestants  had  carried  the 
day,  the  loss  to  France  would  have  been  immense,  perhaps 
irreparable.  For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  the  French  Calvinists,  can  doubt,  that 
if  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  government,  they 
would  have  revived  those  religious  persecutions  which,  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had  already  attempted 
to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but  even  in  the 
edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of  that 
meddUng  and  intolerant  spuit  which,  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a 
spirit  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fimdaraental 
assimiption  jQrom  which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start. 
The  clergy  are  taught  to  consider  that  their  paramount 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  guard  it 
against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  Whenever,  therefore,  they 
rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens,  that  they  carry 
into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider 
religious  error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to 
make  it  penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have, 
in  the  period  of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the 
clergy,  jugt  so  do  we  find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land 
those  traces  of  their  power  which  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge is  gradually  effacing.  We  find  the  professors  of  the 
doLanforeed^enactiol  law,  agai,^  L  profossor,  of 
other  creeds ;  laws  sometimes  to  burn  them,  sometimes 
to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These 
are  the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution 
passes  ;  and  by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any 
country,  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the 
same  time,  the  theory  by  which  such  measures  are  sup- 
ported, generally  gives  rise  to  other  measures  of  a  some- 
what different,  though  of  an  analogous  character.  For,  by 
extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged; 
the  individuality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  in- 
vaded ;  and  encouragement  is  given  to  the  enaqtment  of 
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intrusire  and  rexatious  regulations,  which  are  supposed  to 
perform  for  morals  the  service  that  the  other  class  of  laws 
performs  for  religion.  Under  pretence  of  favouring  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  society, 
men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pursuits,  in  the 
commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements,  nay, 
even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to 
whoever  has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into 
the  canons  of  Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier 
clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so  natural,  that  regulations, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn  up  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for  the 
government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his 
coadjutors ;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be 
observed  in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a 
still  later  instance,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy, 
having  great  power  among  their  own  party,  should  enforce 
a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  exam- 
ples, they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  even 
to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatricals.^^*  They 
looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement,  and,  there- 
fore, they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the 
spiritual  power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a 
profession.  If,  however,  the  admonition  failed  in  effecting 
its  purpose,  the  dancing-masters,  thus  remaining  obdurate, 
were  to  be  excommunicated.^^^  With  the  same  pious  care 
did  the  clergy  superintend  other  matters  equally  important. 
In  one  of  their  synods,  they  ordered  that  all  persons  should 
abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel,  and  should  arrange 
their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.^^^  In  another  synod, 
they  forbade  women  to  paint ;  and  they  declared,  that  if, 

"*  Quick**  Synodieon  in  Gallia^  vol.  i.  p.  Ivii. 
"»  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ivii.  17, 131,  vol.  ii  p.  174. 

in  ''And  both  sexes  are  required  to  keep  modesty  in  their  hair,''  &c. 
Ibid.  voLLp.  119. 
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after  this  injunction,  any  woman  persisted  in  painting,  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.^"  To 
their  own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  there  was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous. 
The  ministers  of  the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  He- 
brew, because  Hebrew  is  a  sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated 
by  profane  writers.  But  the  Greek  language,  which  con- 
tains all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all  the  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity, was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid  aside,  its  pro- 
fessorship suppressed.^^®  And,  in  order  that  the  mind 
might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritual  things,  the  study 
of  chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden  ;  such  a  mere  earthly 
pursuit  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred 
profession.^^  Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
knowledge  should  still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants, 
other  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  even  its  earliest 
approach.  The  clergy,  entirely  forgetting  that  right  of 
private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was  founded,  be- 
came so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwary  from  error,  that 
they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  clergy  themselves.^®^  When,  by  these 
means,  they  had  destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry, 
and,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  real  knowledge,  they  proceeded  to  guard 
against  another  circumstance  to  which  their  measures  had 
given  rise.  For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing  that 
under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
families  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of 
those  celebrated  Catholic  colleges,  where  alone  a  sound 

"^  Quick's  Sj/nodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

in  The  synod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  says,  *'  A  minister  may  at  the  same  time 
be  professor  in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  it  is  not  seemly  for 
him  to  profess  the  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  exposition  of  Pa^an  and  pro&ne  authors,  unless  he  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ministry."  QuickCs  Svnodicon.  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Three  years 
later,  the  synod  of  Oharenton  suporessed  altogetner  the  Greek  professordiips, 
**  as  being  superfluous  and  of  small  profit.  **  Rid,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

"*  The  synod  of  St.  Maixant,  in  1609,  orders  that  ^'colloquies  and  synods 
shall  have  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemistry,  and 
grievously  reprove  and  censure  them."  Ihid,  voL  L  p.  314. 

»»•  Ibxd,  vol.  i.  pp.  140, 194,  voL  ii.  p.  110. 
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education  could  then  be  obtained.^  But  the  clergy,  so  soon 
as  they  heard  of  this  practice,  put  an  end  to  it,  by  excom- 
municating the  oflFending  parents  ;^®^  and  to  this  there  was 
added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit  into  their  own 
private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion.^^  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protes- 
tants were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual 
mastoids.  Even  the  minutest  matters  were  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  these  great  legislators.  They  ordered  that 
no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or  masquerade  ;^^  nor  ought 
any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  conjurors,  or  at  the 
famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show;  neither 
was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances ;  for  all  such  amuse- 
ments should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because 
they  excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.^®*  An- 
other thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  be- 
stowed in  baptism.  A  child  may  have  two  christian  names, 
though  one  is  preferable.^®*  Great  care,  however,  is  to  be 
observed  in  their  selection.  They  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been 
formerly  used  by  the  Pagans.^^  When  the  children  are 
grown  up,  there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must 
be  subject.  The  clergy  declared  that  the  faithfiil  must 
by  no  means  let  their  hair  grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  "  lascivious  curls.^'^®^  They 
are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 

>•»  Quid's  Synodioon,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ir.  236,  419,  voL  u.  pp.  201,  609,  616. 
Compare  Benoist,  Hia,  de  VEdit  at  Nantes^  voL  ii  p.  473. 

*•*  QuickCs  Synodicon,  voL  ii  p.  81. 

"»  Jbid.  vol.  ii  p.  174. 

^  ''  AU  Christian  magistratee  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  them, 
because  it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessary  expenses,  and  wastes 
time.*'  Ibid,  vol.i.  p.  194. 

^  This  was  a  veiy  knotty  question  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at 
length  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  synod  of  Saumur :  ^'  On  the  13th 
article  of  the  same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Poictou  demanded,  whether  two 
names  mi^ht  be  given  a  child  at  baptism  ?  To  which  it  was  replied :  The 
thing  was  indifferent ;  however,  parents  were  advised  to  observe  herein  Chris- 
tian simplicity. "  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

"•  Ibid,  vol  i.  pp.  xlvi.  26. 

^  I  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.  Ibid,  vol.  ii. 
p.  174. 
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the  new-fangled  faahions  of  the  world :''  they  are  to  have 
no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be  without 
silk  and  ribands :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fardingales : 
they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves.^^ 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ec- 
clesiastical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  men  of  gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  were  assembled  together  in  solemn  council, 
should  evince  such  a  prying  and  puerile  spirit;  that  they 
should  display  such  miserable  and  childish  imbecility- 
But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey  of  human  afiairs, 
will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the  legislators,  as 
the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a  part.  For 
as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after  their 
kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose 
to  power,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  carry  those 
views  into  eflFect ;  thus  transplanting  into  the  law-book 
the  maxims  they  had  already  preached  in  the  pulpit. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling,  inquisitive,  and 
vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
we  should  remember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy 
such  grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by 
vainly  labouring  to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class 
from  whence  they  proceed,  but  rather  by  confining  the 
class  within  its  proper  limits,  by  jealously  guarding  against 
its  earUest  encroachments,  by  taking  every  opportunity  of 
lessening  its  influence,  and  finally,  when  the  progress  of 
society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  depriving  it  of  that 
political  and  legislative  power  which,  though  gradually 
falling  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, stiU  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retam. 

iM  Quick's  Svnodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  174,  674,  683.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to 
regulate  the  dress  of  women.  See  DMado's  Letters  from  Spain^  pp.  20^206 : 
a  good  illustration  of  the  identity  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  whether  it  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant. 
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But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France, 
if  the  Protestants  had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After 
the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubt,  that  if  such  a  misfortune  had  occurred,  the 
liberal  and,  considering  the  age,  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  have  been  destroyed, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere  system 
which,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put, 
therefore,  the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should 
rather  say  that  there  was  a  war  between  rival  classes.  It 
was  a  contest,  not  so  much  between  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  between  Catholic  laymen 
and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle  between  tem- 
poral interests  and  theological  interests, — between  the 
spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  tha  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  iasue  was,  whether  France  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — 
whether  she  should  be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views 
of  secular  statesmen,  or  according  to  the  narrow  notions 
af  a  factious  and  intolerant  priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being 
the  aggressive  party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a 
religious  zeal  unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  linder 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous 
attempt ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  might  have  protracted  the 
struggle  for  an  indefinite  period.  But,  fortunately  for  France, 
in  1624,  only  three  years  after  the  war  began,  Richelieu 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.  He  had  for 
some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the  queen-mother, 
into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  complete  toleration.^^     When  placed  at  the  head  of 

»•  On  his  inflaenoe  over  her  in  and  after  1616,  see  Le  VcusoTy  Hut,  de 
Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  508 ;  Mim,  de  Fontchartratn,  vol.  ii.  p.  240 ;  MSm.  de 
MorUglaty  vol.  i.  p.  23 ;  and  compare,  in  M^.  de  RichelieUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  198- 
200,  the  carious  arguments  which  he  put  in  her  mouth  respecting  Uie  im- 
policy of  making  war  on  the  Protestants. 
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affairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  ia 
every  way  to  conciUate  the  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  his 
own%J  were  constantly  urging  him  to  extermStte  the 
heretics,  whose  presence  they  thought  polluted  France.^^ 
But  Richelieu,  having  only  secular  objects,  refused  to  em- 
bitter the  contest  by  turning  it  into  a  religious  war.  He 
was  determined  to  chastize  the  rebeUion,  but  he  would 
not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war  was  raging, 
he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by  which 
the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  ediowed  signs  of 
compunction,  or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,^^^  and  he  granted  them  peace;  al- 
though, as  he  says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  those  "  who  so  grfeatly  affected 
the  name  of  zealous  Catholics."^®^  A  few  months  after- 
wards, war  again  broke  out ;  and  then  it  was  that  Riche- 
Ueu  determined  on  that  celebrated  siege  of  RocheHe,  which, 
if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to  be  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was  moved 
to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his 
preceding  poUcy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct. 
With  the  details  of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  con- 
cerned, as  such  matters  have  no  value,  except  to  military 
readers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  1628,  Rochelle  was 
taken ;  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  induced  by  their 
clergy ^^  to  continue  to  resist  long  after  reUef  was  hopeless, 

^^  In  1625,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Itichelieu,  urging  him 
'^assi^ger  la  Rochelle^  et  ch^tier  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  les  hugae- 
nots,  toute  autre  affaire  cessante."  Bctzin,  EisC.  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
See  also,  on  the  anxiety  of  the  cler^  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy 
the  Protestants,  Benoisty  Must,  de  VEdU  de  Nantety  voL  iL  pp.  165,  166,  23^ 
245,  338,  378,  379,  427 ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangaisy  vol.  xxii.  p.  485. 

"*  He  confirmed  it  in  March  1626;  Flassariy  Hist,  de  la  Diplomaiie  Frat^ 
^ise,  vol.  ii.  n.  399 ;  and  also  in  the  preceding  January.  See  Benoisty  Hist, 
de  VEdit  de  NanieSy  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

i»  <^  Ceux  c^ui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z416s  catholiques."  M^m,  de 
Richelieuy  vol.  lii.  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626^,  savs,  that 
he  was  opposed  by  those  who  had  ''un  trop  ardent  et  pr^ipit^  d^or  de 
ruiner  les  huguenots." 

JSistnofidiy  Hist,  des  FranpaiSy  vol.  xxiii.  p.  66. 
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and  "who,  in  consequence,  had  Buffered  the  most  dreadful 
hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.^^  The 
privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  magistrates 
removed ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  still  abstained  from  that  religious  persecu- 
tion to  which  he  was  urged.^^^  He  granted  to  the  Pro- 
testants the  toleration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  he  formally  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
pubUc  worship.^^  But,  such  was  their  infatuation,  that 
because  he  likewise  restored  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
rehgion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors  the  same  liberty 
that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Protestants 
murmured  at  the  indulgence;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Popish  rites.^^  And  their  indignation  waxed  so 
high,  that  the  next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France, 
again  rose  in  arms.  As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped 
of  their  principal  resources,  they  were  easily  defeated; 
and,  their  existence  as  a  political  faction  being  destroyed, 
they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion,  treated  by  Riche- 
lieu in  the  same  manner  as  before.^^  To  the  Protestants 
generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching  and  of 
performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.^^     To 

***  On  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mss^ 
in  Capefigue*8  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  351.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, says,  that  the  besieged,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children ; 
and  that  the  burial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpses  from  being 
dug  up  and  turned  into  food  Mhn,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

^^  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by 
Louis  XUI.  I  of  whom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  '*  II  6toit  plein  de  pi6t6  et 
de  z^le  pour  le  service  de  Bieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  r^giise ;  et  sa  plus 
sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La  Rochelle  et  les  autres  places  qu'il  prit,  fiit  de 
penser  qu'il  chasseroit  de  son  royaume  les  h6r6tiques,  et  qu'il  le  purgeroit 
par  cette  voie  des  diff6rentes  religions  qui  g&tent  et  infectent  I'i^l^  de 
Dieu."  MSm.  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

i»  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  ii.  p.  423 ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran- 
paw,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  77 ;  Capefigue's  RichdieUy  Tol.  i,  p.  367  ;  i/1^.  de  Fonte- 
nay Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

"^  "Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  I'^glise 


comme  ^ 

^  Ca'pefigue^s 

RichdieUy  voL  L  p.  381.     Compare  Smedlev*s  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Rdigion 
in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  with  MSmoires  de  Richelieu,  voL  iv.  p.  484. 

^**  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found 
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their  leader,  Rohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  ser- 
vices. After  this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed ; 
they  never  again  rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  men- 
tion of  them  until  a  much  later  period,  when  they  were 
barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.^*^  But  from  all 
such  intoleFance  Richelieu  sedulously  abstained ;  and  hav- 
ing now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he  embarked  in 
that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed 
that  hie  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been 
caused  by  hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same 
party  which  he  attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad. 
He  put  down  the  French  Protestants,  because  they  were 
a  turbulent  faction  that  troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to 
suppress  the  exercise  of  all  opinions  unfavourable  to  them- 
selves. But,  so  far  from  carrying  on  a  crusade  against 
their  religion,  he,  as  I  have  already  observed,  encouraged 
it  in  other  countries ;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and  by 
force  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against  the  King 
of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I 
trust,  a  clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  particularly 
during  that  part  of  it  which  included  the  administration 
of  Richelieu.  But  such  occurrences,  important  as  they 
are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of  that  larger  development 
which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  national  intellect.     They  were  the  mere  political  ex- 

in  QuickCs  Syruxltcon,  vol.  L  pp.  xcvi.  -dii.,  and  in  Bencist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
NanUB,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  92-98 ;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Bcuin^  Hiit, 
de  Louis  XIII^  toI.  iii.  pp.  36-38.  M.  Bazin,  unfortunately  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  otherwise  valuable  work,  never  quotes  his  authorities. 

^  In  1633,  their  own  historian  says :  '^  les  B^formez  ne  £eusoient  plus 
de  party."  Benoisty  Mist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii  p.  532.  Compare  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  account  of  France,  in  1648,  in  Bwnhury's  Correspond,  of 
Hanmer^  p.  309,  Lond.  1838. 
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pression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried  havoc 
to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  govern- 
ment of  Richelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive ; 
and  no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless 
its  measures  harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of 
the  age.  Such  an  administration,  though  it  &cilitates  pro- 
gress, is  not  the  cause  of  it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and 
symptom.  The  cause  of  the  progress  lies  far  deeper,  and 
is  governed  by  the  general  tendency  of  the  time.  And 
as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  successive  gene- 
rations depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the 
real  nature  of  the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIIL,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  some  evidence  respecting  those  higher  and 
more  important  facts,  which  historians  are  apt  to  neglect, 
but  without  which  the  study  of  the  past  is  an  idle  and 
trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field,  which, 
bearing  no  finiit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fiict,  that  while  Riche- 
lieu, with  such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing 
the  whole  system  of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard 
of  ancient  interests,  was  setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  a  course  precisely  similar  was  being  pursued, 
in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a  man  greater  than  he  ; 
by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own  opinion,  is  the  most 
profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers  France  has 
produced.  I  speak  of  R^n^  Descartes,  of  whom  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  de- 
cisive than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other 
single  mind.  With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are 
not  now  concerned,  because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not 
pretend  to  trace  the  progress  of  science,  except  in  those 
epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn  in  the  habits  of  na- 
tional thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 
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trjf^^  that  ha  pointed  out  the  knportani  law  of  the 
sinea  f^  that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  inetrusaeots  were 
extremely  imperfect,  he  didcover ed  the  chaises  to  whid^ 
light  is  sul^ected  in  the  eye  by  the  eryfitalline  lens  f^ 

s*>  Thoioafl  {Stogty  in  OStuwrt*  de  Deacarteiy  yoh  i.  p.  32)  0178,  ''  oet  in- 
stniment,  c'est  Descartes  qui  I'a  cr66 ;  o'est  I'applioation  6»  Ta^ibre  ^  In 
06oindtna"  And  thi%  in  the  higkuBst  «n»e,  it  stsiotly  tnie ;  lor  aithom^ 
Yieta  and  two  or  diroe  others  in  the  sizteenUi  oentury  had  anticipated  this 
step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the  magnificent  discovery  of  the  posn- 
bih^  of  applying  mlgebm  to  the  ffeometoy  of  cnrvas,  he  being  ondottbteitty 
the  first  who  exproaaod  them  by  lugebraio  etpiatioiis.  See  JVbnAiefa,  Sul-  da 
JfathSmat,  vol.  1.  pp.  704,  706,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  voL  iil  p.  64. 

^  The  statements  of  Huygens  ana  of  Isaac  Tossios  to  the  effsot  tlMii 
Descartes  had  sten  the  papers  of  SneU  b^re  publishing  Ins  dieceveiy.  ave 
unsupported  by  any  diieot  evidence ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  sci- 
ence, so  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however, 
u  the  di8|K)6ition  of  mankind  at  large  to  depreciate  g^Deatmea^  and  so  general 
is  the  desire  to  convict  them  of  plagiarism,  that  tms  eharge,  improlxtble  in 
itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony  of  two  envious  ri^s,  has  been  not 
only  revived  by  modem  writers,  but  has  been,  even  in  our  own  time,  sp^ea 
of  as  a  well-established  and  notorious  het !  The  flimsy  basis  of  this  aoousar 
tion  is  clearly  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  valuable  work  Le  Car- 
(Ssianisme,  Fans,  1843,  v<^  ii.  pp.  d-12;  while,  on  the  otiier  side  of  the 
question,  I  refer  urith  regret  to  tSir  D.  Brewtter  ^n  the  PtMnu^Optia^  Se- 
cond RtpoH  of  British  Associatum^  pp.  309,  310 ;  and  to  WKeweUfsBitL  of  the 
Inductive  ScienceSy  vol.  ii  pp.  379,  602,  603. 

***  See  the  intereedng  remarics  of  ^reniiel  {Hkt.  de  la  M^deoiMy  voL  ir. 
pp.  271,  272),  and  (Euvres  de  Desoartay  vol  iv.  pp.  371  seq.    What  makes 
this  the  more  observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  ne- 
glected long  after  the  death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attonpt  made  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  to  complete  his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimate 
structure.    Indeed,  it  is  said  {ThorMOvCe  Animal  Chemistry ^  p.  612)  that  the 
cr^tallme  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first  an^hrxed  in  1802.    Gon^are 
Smmh^s  Animal  Chemi9bryy  voL  iL  pp.  419-421 ;  HenUy  TraitS  (TAnatamie^ 
vol.  L  p.  367  ;  LepdUtier^  PJiysiologie  MfdicaUy  vol.  iii.  p.  160;  Jfayo*$  Hu- 
man Physiol,  p.  279 ;  BlainmUy  Physiol,  oomparSe,  vol  iii.  pp.  326-328 ; 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  oentury.    i 
notice  this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  and 
partly  as  proving  how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  and  in 
completing  his  views ;  for,  as  M.  BlainviUe  justly  observes,  the  chraucal 
laws  of  the  lens  must  be  understood,  before  we  can  exhaustively  generalise 
the  optical  laws  of  its  refhtction :  so  that,  in  fact,  the  researches  of  Bene- 
lius  on  the  eye  are  complemental  to  those  of  Descartes.    l%e  iAMorf  of  the 
limitation  of  the  cr3r8talline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scale  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  but  Dr. 
Grant  {Comparative  Anatomy ^  p.  252)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of 
the  rotifera ;  while  in  r^^ard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in 
Mailer's  Physioloayy  vol.  l  p.  460,  that  i3ter  its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has 
been  reproduced  by  its  matrix,  the  capsule.    (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  ii  will 
tell  against  the  suggestion  of  Schwann,  who  supposes,  in  his  Microscopical 
BesearcheSy  1847^  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of  life  is  v^table,  and  tlmt  it 
is  not  ^'  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.'')    As  to  its  probable  exigence  in  the 
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tkat  he  directed  attention  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;^^  and  that  he,  more- 
over, detected  the  causes  of  the  rainbow,^^  that  singular 
phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  ejes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  still  connected.^^  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of 
excellence,  he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geome* 
trician  of  the  age,*^  but,  by  the  deamess  and  admirable 
precision  of  his  style,  he  became  one  of  the  founders'  of 
Frendi  prose.^^    And  although  he  was  constantly  en- 

hjdrozoa,  see  Rymer  Jonahs  Animal  Kingdom^  1855,  p.  96,  ^^  r^rded  either 
M  a  orystallme  leiMi,  or  an  otoliihe  ;**  and  as  to  its  embryonic  cMTelopment, 
•ee  Bwfdaaky  TfcM  de  Ph^deihgU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  435-48a 

***  Torrioelli  first  weired  the  air,  in  164S.  Brande^9  ChemMtryy  vol.  i. 
p.  aeo ;  Ledi^s  NtOwnal  FhUo9ophy^  p.  419 :  bat  there  is  a  letter  from  Des- 
oartes,  written  as  early  as  1631,  '*  oii  il  ezpiique  le  phtoom^e  de  la  sus- 
pension da  meroure  dans  on  tujau  ferm^  par  en  hwit,  en  Tattribuant  au 
noids  de  la  oolonne  d'air  (Asrr^  jusqn'aa  detii  des  nnes."  Bordas  DemouUn^ 
u  OartSsiamsmey  yol.  i.  p.  311.  And  Montnola  {Bisi,  des  Mathimat.  voL  ii. 
p.  205)  says  of  Descartes,  "  nous  avons  des  preuyes  que  oe  philosophe  re- 
oonnut  avant  Torrioelli  la  pesanteur  de  Fair."  Descartes  himself  says,  that 
he  suggested  the  subsequent  ezperiment  of  Pascal.  (Euvres  de  Descartes^ 
voL  z*  pp*  344,  351. 

***  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  mailed  injustioe,  does 
nevertheless  allow  that  he  is  *'  the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the 
rainbow."  Hui.  of  ike  Indue.  ScimoeSy  toI.  ii.  pp.  380,  384.  See  also  BoyU's 
Workty  YoL  iii.  p.  188  ;  Thummm's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  364 ;  Hal- 
lam*s  Lit.  af  Burope,  vol.  iii  p.  205 ;  (Euwres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  47, 48, 
vol.  V.  pp.  265-284.  On  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known  in  the  present 
oenfeiuy,  see  Kaemtz,  Coturse  of  Meteordo^,  pp.  440-445 ;  and  Forbes  on  Me- 
teorchogy,  pp.  125-130,  in  Report  of  BrUxth  Assodatiion  for  1840.  Compare 
Lestie's  Nabwnd  FkUoiopkyy  p.  531 ;  Fouiilet,  El6mens  de  Phydqye,  vol  ii. 
p.  788. 

^  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  w^  known  ;  and  for  the  ideas 
of  other  nations  cm  this  subject,  see  PricharcPs  Physioal  Hi^/ory  of  Man- 
kmd,  vol.  V.  pp.  154,  176 ;  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  Uistory  of  Man,  vol.  iv. 
p.  252,  Edinb.  1788 ;  ssABwrda^'s  Physudoyie,  voL  v.  pp.  546,  547,  Paris, 
1839. 

^  Thomas  calls  him  '^  lejplus  gnuid  g6omHre  de  son  siMa"  (Ewwres  de 
Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (DiscusHons  on  Philosophy,  p.  271) 
WKys,  '*  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age  ;*'  and  Montuda  can  find  no 
Cfoe  but  Plato  to  compare  with  him :  ^'  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id6e  plus 

1'ustede  ce  qu'a  M  I'lpoaue  de  Descartes  dans  la  g6om6trie  modeme,  qu'en 
El  oomparant  2i  celle  de  Platen  dans  la  g6om6trie  aneienne De  mtoe 

enfin  que  Platon  pr6para  par  sa  d6couverte  oelles  des  ArchimMe,  des  Apol- 
lonius,  ^.,  on  pent  dire  que  Descartes  a  jett6  les  fondemens  de  celles  qui 
illustrent  aujourd*hui  les  xTewton,  les  Leibnitz,  &c."  MorUuda,  Hist,  des 
MaMmmL  voL  ii  i>.  112.  « 

^  "  Descartes  joint  enoor*  k  ass  autres  titres,  celui  d'avoir  M  un  des 
cr^teurs  de  notre  langue."  Bioy.  Univ.  yoL  li,  p.  154.    &i  James  Mack- 
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gaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder,  I  had 
almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon 
the  animal  frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the-  anatomists  of  his  time.^^  The  great  discovery- 
made  by  Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  ne- 
glected by  most  of  his  contemporaries  ;^^^  but  it  was  at 
once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who  made  it  the  basis  of 
the  physiological  part  of  his  work  on  Man.^^^  He  like- 
wise adopted  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals   by  Aselli,^^ 

iniosh  (Dusert.  an  Ethical  Philoi,  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  influence  of 
Descartes  in  forming  the  style  of  French  writers ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Consin 
has  somewhere  made  a  similar  remark.  » 

**  Thomas  sajs,  '*  Descartes  eut  aussi  la  gloire  d*dtre  un  des  premiem 
anatomistes  de  sensible."  (Euvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  p.  55 ;  see  also  p.  101. 
In  1639,  Descartes  writes  to  Mersenne  (CEhivreSy  vol.  viii  p.  100)  that  he  had 
been  engaged  ''  depuis  onze  ans"  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  by  dis- 
section.   Oompare  p.  174,  and  voL  i.  pp.  175-184. 

"•  Dr.  WheweU  {Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Scien€es,Tol.  iii.  p.  440)  says,  "  It 
was  for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  that  abroad 
it  had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition."  For  this  no  authority  is 
quoted ;  and  yet  one  would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the 
discoyery  was  readily  accepted.  So  far  from  meeting  in  En^hmd  with  ready 
acceptance,  it  was  during  many  years  almost  uniyeruUy  denied.  Aubrey  was 
assured  by  Haryey  that  in  consequence  of  his  book  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  was  belieyed  to  be  crackbrained,  and 
was  opposed  by  **  all  the  physicians."  AvJbrey^e  Letters  and  Live$y  yol.  iL 
p.  383.  Dr.  Willis  (^L\fe  of  Harvey^  p.  xli.  in  Harvetfe  Works,  edit  Syden- 
ham Society.  1847)  says,  **  Haryey 's  views  were  at  first  rejected  almost 
uniyersally.  Dr.  EUiotson  (Himan  Physiology,  p.  194)  sa^s,  *'  His  imme- 
diate reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  his 
practice. "  Broussais  {Examen  des  Doctrines  IfSdicmes,  yol.  i.  p.  yii.)  says, 
^*  Haryey  passa  pour  fou  quand  il  annon^a  la  d^couyerte  de  la  drculation.** 
Finally,  Sir  William  Temple,  who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to 
Haryey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  uot  bom  until  some  years  after  the  discoyery 
was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  works  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  eyen 
then  it  was  not  uniyersally  receiyed  by  educated  men.  See  two  curious 
passages,  which  haye  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians  of  physiology,  in 
Works  of  Sir  W,  Temple,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293,  469,  Svo,  1814. 

211  (t  Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  on 
Man."  Wheiffell's  Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  "  Rfo6  Des- 
cartes se  d^lara  un  des  premiers  enfaveur  de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulation." 
Renotuird,  Hist,  de  la  M^decine,  vol.  iL  p.  163.  See  also  Bordas  Demoulin^ 
le  CartSsianisme,  voL  ii.  p.  324 ;  and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  voL  L  pp.  68, 179, 
voL  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  voL  ix.  pp.  159,  332.  Oompare  Willis's  Life  of  Harvey  ^ 
p.  xlv.  in  Hartey*s  Works. 

ns  <<  Les  veines  blanches,  dites  lact^es,  au'Asellias  a  dicouvertes  depuis 
peu  dans  le  m6sent^.'*  De  la  Formation  au  Foetus^  sec.  49,  in  (Euvres  de 
Descartes,  yol.  iv.  p.  483. 
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which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world, 
was,  at  its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbelieved,  but  co- 
vered with  ridicule.^^ 

These  things  might  hare  been  sufficient  to  rescae  even 
the  physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  con- 
stantly made  on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied 
his  works,  or  else,  having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand their  merit.  But  the  glory  of  Descartes,  and 
the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  age,  do  not  depend 
even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them  aside,  he  is 
the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modem  Philo- 
sophy.^H  He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors, 
has  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  im- 
pulse to  the  European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an 
activity  which  has  been  made  available  for  other  purposes 
of  a  different  character.  Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it, 
there  is  another  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  the  me- 
mory of  Descartes,  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he  built  up,  as  on  accoimt 
of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was  one  great  and  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of 
men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far  greater 
as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  succes* 
sor  of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting 
supplement.  He  completed  what  the  great  German  re- 
former  had  left  undone.^^^     He  bore  to  the  old  systems  of 

^*  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  J^renad,  Hist,  de  la  Mid,  yoL  iy. 
pp.  203,  204.    Compare  iTarwy'tf  Worksy  edit.  Sydenham  Soc.  pp.  605, 614, 

^'^  M.  Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  PkHos.  II.  s^rie,  yoL  i.  p.  39)  says  of  Descartes, 
^'  son  premier  ouvrage  6crit  en  fran^ais  est  de  1637.  O'est  done  de  1637 
que  date  la  philosophie  modeme."  See  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  yoL  iii. 
p.  77 ;  and  compare  StevHirt's  PhUoa,  of  the  Mindy  yoI.  i.  pp.  14,  529,  with 
Eloge  de  Parent^  in  (Euvres  de  ForUendley  Paris  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  444,  and 
vol.  vi.  p.  318  :  "  Cart^en,  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  philosophe  modeme.'' 

^^  ^^  Descartes  avait  6tabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  Tind^pendance 
absolue  de  la  raison ;  il  avait  d^lar6  ^  la  scolastique  et  2i  la  th^ologie  que 
Fesprit  de  I'homme  ne  pouvait  plus  relever  que  de  l'6vidence  ou'il  aurait  ob- 
tenue  par  lui-mdme.  Oe  que  Luther  avait  commenc6  dans  la  religion,  le 
g^nie  franyais  si  actif  et  si  prompt  Timportait  dans  la  philosophie,  et  Ton 
peut  dire  k  la  double  gloire  de  rAilemagne  et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est 
le  fils  atn^  de  Luther. '^  Lerminier,  PhUos,  du  Droiiy  vol.  ii.  p.  141.    See  also, 
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philosophy  preciselj  the  same  relatioa  that  Ludier  bore 
to  the  old  systems  of  reUgioa*  He  was  the  graet  relbrmer 
and  liberator  of  the  European  intellect.  To  prefer,  there- 
fore, eren  the  most  succesriiil  discoverers  of  physical  laws, 
to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradition,  is  just 
as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and  behere 
that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  that  vaat  body  of  physical 
truths  which  we  now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserfe  the 
full  measure  of  our  homage  for  those  far  greater  men,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  destroy  the  most  in- 
veterate prejudices  ;  men  who,  by  removing  the  {nressure 
of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source  and  fountain 
of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  future  {^ogress,  by 
castincr  off  obstacles  in  the  presence  of  which  proffreas  waa 
impos^ble.^' 

It  will  not  be  expected,  periiaps  it  will  hardly  be  de^ 
sired,  that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes ;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England 
at  least,  is  rarely  studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked. 
But  it  vrill  be  necessary  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as 
will  show  its  analogy  with  the  anti-theological  policy  of 
Richelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  see  the  full  extent  of 
that  vast  movement  which  book  pl»^  in  France  before  the 
accession  of  Louis  XI  V«  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  aUe 
to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the  great 
minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinfon^  by  corresponding  innovltions  in  the  Jltional 
intellect ;  thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  political  history  of  every  country  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  Richelieu  was  at  the  hei^t  of  his 
power,  Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had 
long  been  meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  an- 
on the  philosophy  of  Beeoaiies  Ma  prodttot  of  the  Baformaiioii,  WartPildMl 
of  a  Christian  Cn/urchy  p.  496. 

***  For,  as  Turcot  finely  says,  '^  oe  n'eet  pas  rarrear  qui  8*oppo0e  anx 
progrte  de  la  v6riti.  Oe  sont  la  mollease,  rentdtement,  Tesprit  de  nnitiiie, 
tout  oe  qui  porte  k  rinaotion*"  Pmsks^  in  (Euvres  4e  Twrgot^  vol,  li.  p.  343* 
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ttouncement  of  the  new  tendeitcies  of  the  French  mind. 

To  thk  work  he  gare  the  name  of  a '^ Method;"  and, 

assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most  alien  to  what  is  CQm-> 

monly  &iiifdd.  theology  that  can  possibly  be  conceived*   la^ 

deed,  so  far  from  being  tiieologieal,  it  is  esaentiaily  and 

eoEclusively  psychologicaJ.     The  theological  method  rests 

on  ancient  records,  on  tradition^  on  the  voice  of  antiquity. 

The  method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness 

eaoh  man  has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  miad.     And, 

lest  any  one  should  mistake  the  meaning  of  Uiis,  he,  in 

subsequent  works,  developed  it  «b  great  length,  and  with 

unriv^Dled  deamess.  For  his  main  object  waa  to  popukoize 

the  views  which  he  put  forward.  Therefore,  says  Descartes^ 

^^  I  write  in  French  rathsr  than  in  Latin,  because  I  trued) 

that  they  who  only  empl<»y  their  simple  md.  native  reaaon 

will  estimate  my  opinions  wore  fairly  than  tiiey  who  only 

believe  in  ancient  books."^^^    So  strongly  does  he  insist 

upon  thk,  that  almost^  at  the  banning  of  his  first  work, 

he  cautions  his  readers  agains<»  the  common  error  of  look-* 

ing  to  antiquity  for  knowledge;   and  he  resoinda  them 

that ''  when  men  are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of 

past  ages,  they  generally  remain  very  ignorant  of  their 
own/'^ie 

Indeed,  so  &r  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching 
for  truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of 
this  new  philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such 
associations,  and,  beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  ihe  work  of  destruction,  first  pull  down,  In  order  that 
alberwards  we  may  build  up.^^^  When  I,  says  Descartes, 
set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I  found  that  the  best  way 
was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hitherto  received,  and 
pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I  might  lay 


m 


'^  £t  si  j'^cris  en  fTan9ai8,  qui  est  la  langue  de  mon  pa3r8,  plutAt  qu'en 
latin,  qui  est  celle  de  mes  pr^cepteurs,  c'est  ^  cause  quej'esp^re  que  ceux 
qui  ne  se  serrent  que  de  leur  raison  naturelle  toute  pure,  jugeront  mieux  de 
mes  opinionsque  ceux  qui  ne  croient  qu*aux  livres  anciens.  Disoowrs  de  la 
MHhwiey  in  (Ewvresde  Deicartea^  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

«•  Ibid,  voL  i.  p.  127. 

n*  <<  Er  ^g  also  yom  Sweifel  an,  und  ffing  durcli  denielben  znr  (Jewiflsheit 
iiber."  Tennemann^  Ot»ch.  der  PkiloM,  vol  x.  p.  218.  OompaM  Second  Dig- 
cottn  en  Sorbonne,  in  (Euvree  de  Twrgat^  yoL  iL  p.  89. 
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the  foundation  of  them  afresh :  belieTiog  that,  by  UuB 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  8<dieme 
of  life,  than  by  buildmg  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting 
myself  by  principles  which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth, 
without  examining  if  they  were  really  true.^^  "  I,  there- 
fore, will  occupy  myself  freely  and  earnestly  in  effecting  a 
general  destruction  of  aU  my  old  opinions/^^  For,  if  we 
would  know  all  the.  truths  that  can  be  known,  we  must,  in 
the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  prejudices,  and 
make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have  re-> 
ceived,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examina* 
tion.^^  We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from 
tradition,  but  from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment 
upon  any  subject  which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly 
understand ;  for,  even  if  such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it 
can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not  L^g  soUd  gromid  on 
which  to  support  itself.^^  But,  so  far  are  we  from  this 
state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of  preju- 
dices :^^  we  pay  attention  to  word^  rather  than  to 
things  ;^^  and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too 
many  of  us  who  "  beUeve  themselves  religious,  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  bigoted  and  superstitious ;  who  think  them- 
selves perfect  because  they  go  much  to  church,  because 
they  often  repeat  prayers,  because  they  wear  short  hair, 
because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms.  These  are  the 
men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  God,  that  no- 
thing they  do  displeases  Him;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest 
crimes,  such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  extermi- 


***  Dtse,  de  la  Mkkode^  m  (Euvres  de  DeacarUtf  voL  i.  p.  13^. 

*»  **  Je  m'appliquerai  B^rieusement  et  ayec  liberty  ib  d^truire  ff^n^rale- 
ment  toutes  mes  andennes  opinions."  Jiiditatians,  in  (Euvra  de  JJeBcartet^ 
voL  i  p.  23f(. 

"»  Principes  de  la  Philosophie,  part  i.  eec.  75,  in  CEuvres  de  Descartes, 
Tol.  iiL  pp.  117, 118 ;  and  compare  vol.  iL  p..417,  where  he  gives  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  view. 

*^  MidiUUionSf  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  voL  i.  pp.  303,  304. 

SM  <^Kons  avons  rempli  notre  m^moire  de  beaucoop  de  pr^ug^**  Prin- 
cipes de  la  Pkilos*  part  L  sec*  47,  in  (ExssrtSy  voL  iii.  p.  01. 
»  (Euvres^  voL  iii.  pu  117. 
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nating  nations :  and  all  this  they  do  to  those  who  vnH  not 
change  their  opinions/"^^ 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great 
teacher  addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after 
they  had  brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has 
ever  been  waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views 
to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by 
Chiilingworth,  must  strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise  ;  for  they  were  but  the  natural  products  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  independence  of  the  human  reason,  were  first  solidly 
established.  If  we  examine  this  matter  a  Uttle  closer,  we 
shall  find  still  farther  proof  of  the  analogy  between  France 
and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the  progress, 
that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes  is 
just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chilling- 
worth  ;  the  same  in  reference  to  the  difierence  of  time,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  diflference  of  opinions.  The  mind 
of  Hooker  was  essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so 
restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to  dis- 
cern the  supreme  authority  of  private  judgment,  he  ham- 
pered it  by  appeals  to  councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity :  impediments  which  Chiilingworth, 
thirty  years  later,  efiectually  removed.  In  precisely  the 
same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker,  was  sceptical;  but, 
Uke  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  doubt  was 
yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled  before  the 
authority  of  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for 


*^  '^  Oe  qu*on  peat  particulidrement  remarquer  en  ceox  qoi^  oroyant  toe 
divots,  Bont  seulement  bieoU  et  superstitieux,  c'est  k  dire  qoi,  sous  ombre 
qu'ils  Yont  souvent  k  T^ise,  qu'ils  r^oitent  foroe  pri^ree,  qu'ils  portent  les 
cheyeux  courts,  qu'ils  jeOUient,  qu'ils  donnent  Taumdne,  pensent  dtre  entl^re- 
ment  parfiEOts,  et  slmaffinent  qu'ils  sont  si  grands  amis  de  Dien,  qu'ils  ne 
sauroient  rien  &ire  qui  lui  d^plaiK,  et  que  tout  ce  ({ue  leur  diote  leur  pas- 
sion est  on  bon  z^e,  oien  qu'eileleurdicte  quelquefois  les  plus  grands  crimes 
aui  puissent  dtre  commis  par  des  hommes,  comme  de  trahir  des  villes,  de  toer 
dee  princes,  d'ezterminer  des  i)eupleB  entier8,poar  cela  seul  qu'ils  ne  suivent 
pas  leurs  opinione."  Les  Famons  de  VAsm^  in  (Euvtu  de  JDuoarteai  voL  iv. 
pp.  194, 195. 
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themselres  great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course 
that  lay  before  him,  his  scepticism  should  often  hare  as«« 
sumed  the  form  of  a  distrust  of  the  human  faeulties.^^ 
Such  shortoomings,  and  such  imperfections,  are  merely 
an  eridence  of  the  slow  growth  of  society,  and  of  the  im- 
possifoiUty  for  even  the  greatest  thinkers  to  outstrip  their 
contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But,  with  tlw  ad- 
vaace  of  knowledge,  this  defidency  was  at  length  soppUed; 
and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brou^t  forth  ChilUng^ 
worth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes*  Both  ChilKngworth  and  Descartes  were 
emin^itly  sceptic^ ;  bat  Uieir  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect^  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  wiUiout  which  it  had  hiti^rto  been 
supposed  that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed*  That 
tins  was  the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  already  seen. 
That  it  was  likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible^ 
still  more  apparent;  for  that  profound  thinker  beliered, 
not  only  that  the  mind,  by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out 
its  most  ancient  opinions,  but  that  it  could,  without  fresh 
aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  system  in  place  of  the  one 
which  it  had  thrown  down*^^ 

It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes, 
and  has  given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity 
which  distinguishes  it  ttom  all  other  systems.  So  fiu* 
firom  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  we  must  begin  by  ignoring 
such  knowledge  ;^  that  the  first  step  is  to  separate  our- 

'^^  As  is  particularfy  evident  in  his  long  chapter,  headed  *^  Apologie  de 
Raiznond  Sebond.*'  JSesais  cU  Montaigne^  livre  ii.  chap.  xii.  Paris,  18^  pp. 
270-382 ;  and  see  Tennevnanny  Ge$ch,  der  Philos,  voL  ix.  p.  455. 

*"  He  yery  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne  :  ^'  Noa 
que  j'imitasse  pour  cela  les  sceptiques,  qui  ne  doutent  que  pour  douter,  et 
affectent  d'etre  toujours  irr^olus ;  car,  au  oontraire,  tout  mon  dessdn  no 
tendoit  qu*^  m'assurer,  et  k  rejeter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver 
le  roc  ou  Targile. "  IHscours  de  la  Meihode^  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  L 
pp.  153, 154. 

**  According  to  the  view  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  denied. 
There  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  his  works  ot  a  denial  of  the  ezistenoe  oi 
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srives  from  the  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the  evidence 
presented  to  our  senses.^'®  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing  is 
cert^n  but  thought ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
Mrhich  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own 
coQficiottsness.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except 
as  a  thinking  substance  f^^  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to 
belieye  that  the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it 
should  cease  to  think.^^  And,  as  to  man  himself,  what 
is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ?  For  that  which 
constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his  flesh,  nor  his 
blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances,  the 
impediments  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence, 
the  mystery  of  life,  is  this :  ^'  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks.'^ 
This,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge.     Tb<i  thought  of  each,  man  is  the  last  element 

the  external  world ;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  hf  Mr.  Jobert  (yew 
System  of  Philos.  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  162,  Lond.  1849)  at  all  justify  the  inter- 
pittation  of  that  in^^enloiifl  writer,  who  oottfdaes  oertainty  in  the  ordinarjr 
sense  of  the  word  with  oertainty  in  the  O^rtesian  sense.  A  similar  error  is 
made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  *^  Je  pense,  done  je  suis**  is  an  enthy- 
meme ;  and  having  taten  this  for  granted,  they  turn  on  the  great  philoso- 
pher, and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question  I  Such  oritios  overiook  the 
difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psyohologioal  one  ;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  see  that  ttus  &mous  sentence  was  the  descnntion  of  a  mental 
iuA,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated  ^llogism.  me  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between  these  two 


and  remember  that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself ;  or 
at  all  events  he  must  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes. 
Gon^Mure,  on  ^e  Cartesian  enthymeme,  CounUy  HisL  de  la  FAiloi.  I.  s6rie» 
vol.  IV.  pp.  512, 613,  with  a  note  in  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  KanCs  Werhe^ 
¥0l.  ii.  H>.  323, 324. 

^  Miditatiansy  in  (Euw^  de  Descartes,  vol  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  again  in 
the  Objections  et  Biponses^  (Euvresy  voL  ii.  pp.  245,  246. 

m  "An  lieu  que,  lorsque  nous  t4chons  k  connoltre  plus  distinotement 
notre  nature,  nousjpouvons  voir  que  notre  ime,  en  tant  qu'elle  est  une  sob* 
stance  distincte  du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu'elle 
pense."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  voL  iv.  p.  432»  Compare  voL  iii.  p.  96,  Frin- 
cipes  de  la  PhUosophie,  part  L  sec.  53. 

stt  «  Sq  sorte  ^u'il  me  seroit  Men  plus  ais6  de  croire  que  l*toe  cesseroit 
d'etre  quand  on  dit  qu'eUe  cesse  de  p^iaer,  que  non  pas  de  eonoevoir  qu'eUe 
soit  sans  pens6e."  Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol  viii.  p.  674.  That  ^'the  soul 
always  thinks^"  is  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  l^  Berkley  by  a  different  pro- 
oess.  See  his  subtle  argument,  Principles  of  Hwman  KnowUdae,  ^art  L 
sec.  98,  in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  and  for  a  curious  apiuOksation  of 
this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see  Bwrdoiok,  Physiologic  conmne  aeisnoe  <r06- 
servation,  vol.  v.  pp.  205,  230. 
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to  which  analysis  can  carry  us  ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
every  doubt ;  it  is  the  starting-point  for  all  wisdom.^ 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Des- 
cartes, to  the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
For,  our  belief  in  his  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
he  exists.  Otherwise,  whence  does  the  belief  arise  ?  Since 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can 
be  without  a  cause,  it  follows  that  the  idea  we  have  of 
God  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this  origin,  whatever  name 
we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.^^  Thus,  the  ultimate 
proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  believe  in 
God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  beUeve  in  God  because 
we  know  ourselves.^^  This  is  the  order  and  precedence 
of  things.  The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove 
His  existence,  and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  pos- 
sess. Such,  therefore,  is  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of 
the  human  intellect,  that  even  this,  the  highest  of  all  mat- 
ters, flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole  source.^^  Hence,  our 
religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
but  should  be  worked  out  by  ouraelves ;  it  is  not  to  be 
borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It 
is  because  this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  im- 
piety has  arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself 
with  that  idea  of  God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own 
mind,  he  would  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Diviiie 
Nature.     But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  this, 

»  (Euvrei  de  DeMoartes^  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  262, 279, 293,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262, 283. 

^  Jbid,  vol.  1.  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420 :  '*  Or  de  tout  oela  on  conolut 
tr^  nmnifestement  que  Dieu  existe.'*  See  also  pp.  169-162,  280,  290,  291. 
But  the  simplest  statement  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (y<4.  viii.  p.  629) : 
'^  J'ai  tir^  la  preuve  de  Texistence  de  Dieu  de  Tid^e  que  je  trouye  en  m<n 
d'un  dtre  souverainement  par&it." 

*^  "  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  avec  certitude  que  Dieu 
est,  je  ne  puis  r6ciproquement  amrmer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  que  j  existe.*' 
JUffles  pov/t  la  Direction  de  VEspHiy  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xi.  p.  274.  See  also 
Frincipes  de  la  Philoeophiey  part  i.  sec.  7,  voL  iiL  p.  66. 

^  On  this  fiunous  arpiment,  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached  bj 
Anselm,  see  King" 9  Life  ofLoche^  voL  iL  p.  133  ;  the  Benedictine  HxM.  lAt. 
de  la  France^  voL  ix.  pp.  417,  418 ;  MothevnC%  Ecde$.  HitU  voL  L  p.  239  % 
and  Oudworth'e  InUUeot,  Siftt,  yoL  iiL  p.  383, 
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he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of  others,  his  ideas  become 
perplexed ;  they  eontradict  themselves ;  and,  the  compo- 
sition being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  by  denying  the 
existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God  as  that 
in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.^? 

The  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done 
to  the  old  theology  is  very  obvious.^^  Not  only  were 
they  fatal,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to 
many  of  the  common  dogmas — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  transubstantiation,^^ — but  they  were  likewise  directly 
opposed  to  other  opinions,  equaUy  indefensible,  and  far 
more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  founding  a  philosophy 
which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the  human 
reason,^^  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of  final 
causes,^^ — ^an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long 
impeded,  and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely, 

^^^£t  oertes  jamais  les  homines  ne  pourroient  s'dloigner  de  la  vraie 
comioissance  de  cette  nature  divine,  s'ils  vouloient  seolement  porter  leur 
attention  sor  Tid^e  quails  ont  de  Tdtre  souverainement  parfEiit.  Mais  ceux 
qui  m^lent  (juelques  autres  id^es  avec  oelle-1^  composent  par  ce  moyen  un 
dieu  chim6nque,  en  la  natare  duquel  il  y  a  des  choses  ()ui  se  contrarient : 
et,  apr^  I'avoir  ainsi  compost,  ce  n'est  pas  merveille  s*ils  nient  qu'un  tel 
dieu,  qui  leur  est  repr^nt^  par  une  fausse  id^  existe."  CEuvres  de  Iks^ 
oarteSf  yoL  i.  pp.  423,  424. 

^  This  is  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud, 
printed  in  (Ewvrea  de  Descartes,  voL  ii.  pp.  1-36  :  see  in  particular  pp.  31, 
34.  And  Duclos  bluntly  says:  **Si  depuis  la  revolution  que  Descartes  a 
oommenc^e,  les  th6ologiens  se  sont  6ioign6s  des  philosophes,  c'est  que  ceux- 
ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  infiniment  les  theologiens.  Une  philosophie 
qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  Tezamen  devoit  les  efl^Biroucher.*'  Dudos, 
iiemairesy  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

^  On  the  rdation  of  the  Oartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  compare  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Chwrchy  voL  ii  pp.  169, 
170,  with  HaUarrCs  LiL  of  Burope,  voL  ii.  p.  453  ;  and  the  remark  ascribed 
to  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives ^  vol  ii.  p.  626.  But  Hobbes,  if  he 
really  made  this  observation,  had  no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a 
martyr. 

<4*  <<  Le  caract^  de  la  philosophie  du  moyen  ftge  est  la  soumission  k  une 
autorite  autre  que  la  raison.  La  philosophie  modeme  ne  reoonnait  ^ue  Tau- 
torite  de  la  raison.  O'est  le  cartesianisme  qui  a  op6r6  cette  r6volution  d^i- 
sive."  Coztsiriy  Hist,  de  la  Fkilos,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  L  pp.  258,  259. 

s«i  <<  Nous  rejetterons  enti^ment  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des 
causes  finales."  Prindpes  de  la  Philos,  part  i.  sec.  28,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes, 
vol.  iii.  p.  81.  See  also  part  iii.  sea  3,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi, 
in  (^ti/vres,  vol  ii.  pp.  280,  281.  Compare  Cotuirif  Hist,  de  la  PhUosophie, 
II.  s^e,  vol  iL  p.  71,  with  Sfprengd,  Hist,  de  la  Midecva^,  vol  v.  p.  203. 
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about  the  minda  of  mea.^^  At  the  same  time,  by  super- 
seding  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  wealren- 
ing  that  inordinate  respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then 
r^arded.  In  another  matter,  still  more  important,  lie 
displayed  the  same  spirit,  and  met  witii  the  same  socoess. 
With  snch  enei^y  did  he  attack  the  influence,  or  rather 
the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although  the  opinioos  of  that 
philMopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with  ike  CSiristiaa 
theology,^**  his  authority  was  entirely  overthrown  by  Des- 
cartes ;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  sdidastic  preja- 
tlices,  for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible,  but 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during 
several  centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  their  knowledge.^ 

*^  I>r*  Whewell,  for  instanoe,  fli^  that  we  most  TC$}ect  final  eaona  m  ike 
inorganic  scienceB,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in 
other  words,  simpfj  means,  that  we  know  less  of  the  organic  world  than  of 
the  inorganic,  and  that  because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  belieye  more ;  for 
here,  as  eTery  where  else,  the  sBiaUer  the  acienoe  the  greats  the  sapmti- 
tion.  WhetMcTs  Pkiloe,  <)f  the  Inductive  Soieneea,  8¥0,  1847,  vol»  L  ppu  690, 
627,  6S8 ;  and  iaaffiM.  of  the  ln^duc.  Seienceay  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431.  If  the 
question  were  to  be  decided  bj  auth<»ity,  it  would  be  enough  to  u^Mal  to 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  method 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Aueuste  Oomte,  who  is  admitted  l^  the 
few  perscHis  who  have  mastered  his  FhUoMphie  Pomtive^  to  be  the  greatest 
in  our  own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  tninkers  have  aH  re- 
leoted  the  study  of  final  causes,  which,  as  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theo- 
logical invasiim  of  sdentific  rights.  On  the  iiguiy  which  this  0tudj  has 
wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given  to  ^e  advance  of  our  knowledge^ 
see  Robin  et  Verdeil^  Chimie  AruU.  Paris,  1853,  vol  L  pp.  489,  493,  494^ 
vol.  iL  p.  555 ;  Renauardy  Hiet,  de  la  M^dedne,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  237 ;  SprtMd^ 
BieL  de  la  Jfidecine,  voL  ii.  p.  220 ;  Oeofroy  Saint  ffiiaure^  HitL  am  Am- 
malies  de  VOraanieation^  vol.  iii.  pp.  435,  436 ;  Herder^  Idem  gur  Oefok.  der 
Mensehheit,  vol  iii.  p.  270 ;  Lawrenoe^e  Lectures  on  Man^  P-  36 ;  and  Bmdaek^ 
Train  de  FhysioU^  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

*^  "  Auf  das  innigste  verbunden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  allein  in  den 
katholischen,  sondem  selbst  auch  in  den  protestantischen  L&ndenu^  Tenne- 
manny  Oeeeh.  der  Philoe,  vol.  iz.  p.  516.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne 
{(Euvresy  vol.  vi.  p.  73),  writes,  in  1629,  '*  La  th^logie,  laqueUe  on  a  telle- 
ment  assiuettie  k  Aristote,  qu*il  est  impossihle  d*ex{mqner  use  ao^  j^iBo- 
Sophie  qu  il  ne  semble  d'abord  qu'elle  soit  centre  la  foi.*'  Compare  vm.  viL 
p.  344^  voL  viii.  pp.  281,  497. 

«*  Dr.  Brown  {PhUoaophy  <rf  tht  Mind,  Edinb.  1838,  p.  172)  calls  Bei* 
cartes  *'  that  illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Atia- 
totle,'*  Ao.  See  also  Ihwemet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonnsy  voL  ii  p,  ISA;  (kmimL 
Hist,  dee  Seienoes,  part  iL  p.  632^;  and  Zoc£e*»  Worke^  vol  iiu  p.  48.  This, 
I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of  appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were 
in&llible,  aud  is  very  different  from  that  respect  which  is  nl^unUlj  felt  Ibr 
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These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  dvilka- 
tion  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  .has  ever  produced. 
The  analogy  between  him  and  RicheKeu  is  rery  striking, 
^and  is  as  complete  as  their  rdative  positioi^?  would  allow. 
The  same  disregard  of  ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt 
for  theological  interests,  the  same  indifference  to  tradi^ 
tion,  the  same  determination  to  prefer  the  present  to  the 
past :  in  a  word,  iiie  same  essentially  modem  spirit,  is  seen 
alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  actions  of 
Richelieu.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was  the 
other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoyes  ns  to  remember  that  their 
success  was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but 
likewise  of  the  general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature 
of  their  labours  depended  on  themselves ;  the  way  in  which 
their  labours  were  received,  d^)ended  on  their  contempo- 
raries. Had  they  lived  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  their 
views  would  have  been  disregarded,  or,  if  noticed,  would 
have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties.  In  the  fif- 
teenth, or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
Descartes  and  of  Richelieu  would  have  lacked  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  their  work ;  their  comprehensive  minds 
would,  in  that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play ;  they 
would  have  awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  would 
have  been  cast  upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not 
again.  And  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such 
a  case,  indifference  were  the  only  penalty  with  which  they 
would  be  visited.  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of  thoae  illustrious 
thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  church 
had  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — ^if  Richelieu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying 
so  conspicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing 
views  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should 

a  man  who  waB  probaUy  the  greateBt  of  all  the  ancient  thinkers.  The 
difference  between  the  Aristotdian  and  Cartesian  systems  is  touched  on 
rather  hastily  in  Oudworth*»  LudUct.  JS^sL  voL  L  pp.  170,  171. 
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have  lived  without  serious  danger,  and  then  have  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds,-r-the  mere  fact  that  this  should 
have  happened,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  progress  which, 
during  fifty  years,  had  been  made  by  the  French  nation. 
With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices  of  that  great  people 
dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subversive  of  theological 
traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes,  aiid 
put  in  practice  by  Richelieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen, 
that  the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  liUle 
or  no  risk,  openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century 
before,  it  would  have  been  accoimted  dangerous  even  few 
the  most  obscure  man  to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diflFusion  of  that 
sceptical  spirit,  by  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England, 
toleration  was  preceded.  For,  without  entering  into  de- 
tails which  would  be  too  long  for  the  Hmits  of  this  Intro- 
duction, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  French  literature  gene- 
rally was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  excepted, 
no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  genera- 
tion which  had  Ustened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and 
of  Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the 
disciples,  indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who 
far  outstripped  their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  dur- 
ing the  thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.,^**^  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single  French- 
man of  note  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  feeUng, — 
not  one  who  did  not  attack  some  ancient  dogma,  or  sap 
the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This  fearless  temper 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  time  f^ 

*"  That  is,  in  1661,  when  Louis  XIV.  first  assumed  the  government. 

*^  M.  Barante  {TaUeau  de  la  LiUhxtture  Frangaise,  pp.  26,  27)  notices 
'*  cette  ind^pendance  dans  les  id6es,  ce  jugement  audacieux  de  toutes  ohosee, 
qu*on  remarque  dans  Comeille,  dans  M^^ray,  dans  fial^u),  dans  Sidnt-R^ai, 
dans  Lamothe-Levayer.''  To  these  may  be  added  Naud6,  Patin,  and  probabhr 
QassendL  Compare  HaUam*8  LUerat.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364, 365,  with 
Mackintosh's  Ethical  Fhilos.  p.  116,  Bxid  LeUres  ae  Patin,  vol  i.  p.  297,  voL  u. 
pp.  33,  186,  191,  242,  342,  490,  608,  voL  iii.  p.  87. 
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but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 
spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even 
those  parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  it.  That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary precursor  of  all  inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  soUd 
improvement,  owes  its  origin  to  the  most  thinking  and 
intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  naturally  opposed  by 
the  other  parts :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because  it  is 
dangerous  to  their  interests ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  government  of  a  civilized  country ;  since 
both  of  them,  notwithstanding  individued  exceptions,  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  advancing  nation  constantly  require.  But 
in  France,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
even  these  classes  began  to  participate  in  the  great  pro- 
gress; so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men,  but  like- 
wise among  the  ignorant  and  the  frivolous,  there  was  seen 
that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  its  absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the 
establishment  of  those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  li- 
berty, which  have  only  been  recognized  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, and  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  against  preju- 
dices whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost  cause  them 
to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.^^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  spe- 
culations of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Richelieu  should 


^^  The  increase  of  iucredulity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
ridiculous  assertion,  *'  qull  y  avoit  plus  de  50,000  Ath^  dans  raris  vers  Fan 
1623."  BaUUt^  JugemenB  des  Savans^  Paris,  1722,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Baillet 
has  no  difficulty  in  rejecting  this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  no- 
ticed in  CoUridge*8  Literary  Remains^  vol.  i.  p.  306 ;  where,  however,  there 
is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two  different  periods);  but  the  spread 
of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  attested  by  a  great  variety 
of  evidence.  See  Mhn,  de  Madame  de  MoUemUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  Mem,  de  Retz, 
vol.  i.  p.  266  ;  Conrart,  MSm.  p.  235  note ;  Des  RSausc,  HistorieUeSy  vol.  vii. 
p.  143 ;  Mhn^  de  BrieimCy  voL  ii.  p.  107  note. 

VOL.  I.  N  N 
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have  met  with  great  success.  The  system  of  Descartes 
exercised  immense  influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly 
every  branch  of  knowledge.^^  The  policy  of  RicheHeu 
was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was  continued  without 
the  sUghtest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  successor  :  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  forcible 
and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  fatal, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
history  of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  coun- 
ter-reaction, the  French  Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be 
related  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume  ;  at  pre- 
sent we  will  resume  the  thread  of  those  events  which  took 
place  in  France  before  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIIL 
also  died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  then  a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no 
influence  in  public  affairs.  During  his  minority,  the  go- 
vernment was  administered,  avowedly  by  his  mother,  but 
in  reality  by  Mazarin ;  a  man  who,  though  in  every  point 
inferior  to  Richelieu,  had  imbibed  something  of  his  spirit, 
and  who,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the  policy  of  that 
great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.^^  He, 
influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  partly 
by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  dis- 

'**  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was 
seen,  not  only  in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  but 
even  in  those  apparently  remote  from  it.  Compare  Broussaisy  Examea  dss 
Doctrines  MMcales,  vol.  iL  pp.  66  seq. ;  Lettres  de  PatiUy  vol  iiL  p.  153 ; 
Spretigdy  Hut,  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  238 ;  Cuvier,  Hiat.  de$  ScieTues^ 
part  h.  pp.  327,  332,  352,  363 ;  StUudlin,  Oeschichte  der  tkedogUchen  W  w- 
smschafteriy  vol.  i.  p.  263 ;  Tennematm,  Oesch.  der  Philo$,  voL  x.  pp.  285  Beq. ; 
Huetius  de  Rebus  ad  euiapertinentibtiSy  pp.  35,  295,  296,  385-389  ;  Mosheim^s 
Ecdes,  Hist,  voL  ii.  p.  2.58 ;  DacieVy  Rapport  Historiquey  p.  334 ;  Ledie*s 
Nat,  PhUos.  p.  121 ;  ElogeSy  in  (Euvres  de  ForUenelle,  Pans,  1766,  voL  v. 
pp.  94,  106,  137,  197,  234,  392,  vol.  vL  pp.  157,  318,  449;  Thomsim's  HiM. 
of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  195  ;  Quh'ard,  France  Lit.  vol.  iiL  p.  273. 

^*  On  tne  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  see  JSismondi,  HisL 
des  Frangaisy  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  400,  530  ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perhaps,  apo» 
cryphal  anecdote  in  TaUemant  des  RMtiXy  HistorietteSy  vol.  iL  pp.  231,  232. 
In  1636  there  was  noticed  ''  T^troite  union'*  between  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
zarin. Le  Vassory  Hist,  de  Ixmis  XIII,  vol.  viii.  part  iL  p.  187. 
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turb  them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised.^^ 
His  first  act  was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;^^  and, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protes- 
tants again  to  hold  those  synods  which  their  own  violence 
had  been  the  means  of  interrupting.^^   Between  the  death 
of  RicheUeu  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
there  elapsed  a  period   of  nearly  twenty  years,  during 
which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  state  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that  time, 
I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  pun- 
ished for  his  religion.     Indeed,  the  new  government,  so 
far  from  protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  dis- 
played that  indifference  to  ecclesiastical  interests  which 
was  now  becoming  a  settled  maxim  of  French  policy. 
Richelieu,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  taken  the  bold 
step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armies ; 
and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without 
regard  to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  no  government  has  any  concern.     But  Louis  XIIL, 
whose  personal  feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  en- 
lightened measures  of  his  great  minister,  was  offended  by 
this   magnanimous  disregard  of  ancient  prejudices ;   his 
piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Catholic  soldiers  being 
commanded  by  heretics  ;  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  a 
well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  ftiture,  allow 
no  Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.^^^ 
Whether  the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his 

*"  '*  Mazarin  n*avoit  ni  fEinatisme  ni  esprit  pers^cuteur.  '•  Sumondiy 
Hut.  des  Frangatg,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  531.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Pro- 
testants is  gmdgingly  confessed  in  Felice^s  HUt.  of  the  Protestants  of  France^ 
p.  292.     S^  al«)  BmedUy's  Reformed  Relioum  in  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

»»  He  confirmed  it  in  July  1643.  See  Benoist,  Hist,  de  I' Edit  de  Nantes, 
vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  3 ;  and  Quiches  Synodicon  in  Gallia^  vol.  i.  p.  ciii. 

"^  In  1659,  there  was  assembled  tne  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of 
which  ssid,  '*  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  national  synod.^'  Quick's 
Synodicon  in  Ocdlia,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

*"  Brienne  records  the  determination  of  the  king,  '^  que  cette  dignity 
ne  seroit  plus  accord^  k  dee  protestans."  Sismandi,  Histoire  des  Frangais, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  65, 
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point,  is  doubtful  '^  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four 
months  after  his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshid  was 
bestowed  upon  Turenne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant generals.^^  And  in  the  very  next  year,  Oassion, 
another  Protestant,  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity ;  thus 
affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  highest  miUtary 
power  in  a  great  Catholic  country  wielded  by  two  men 
against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas.^^  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin, 
on  mere  grounds  of  poUtical  expediency,  concluded  an 
intimate  alUance  with  Cromwell ;  an  usurper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  theologians,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since 
he  was  soiled  by  the  triple  crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy, 
and  of  regicide.  ^  Finally,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  tins 
pupil  of  Richelieu's^^  was  to  sign  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were  seri- 
ously weakened,  and  great  injury  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
still  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.^^ 

^  He  was  so  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  just  before 
his  death  he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed  :  '^  II 
ue  Youlut  pas  mourir  sans  avoir  exhort^  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  mar^chaux 
de  la  Force  et  de  Ohatillon  k  se  faire  Catholiques.''  Benoist,  HUt,  de  VEdit 
de  NanU»y  vol.  ii.  p.  612.  The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Le  Yassor, 
Hitt.  de  Louis  Xtll^  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  785. 

*"  Louis  XIII.  died  in  May  1643,  and  Turenne  was  made  marshal  in  the 
September  following.  Lavall^^  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148, 161. 

»•  Sismondi  {Htst.  des  Franfais^  voL  xxiv.  p.  65)  makes  the  appointment 
of  Gassion  in  1644 ;  according  to  Mont^lat  (IfhnoireSt  vol.  i.  p.  437)  it  was 
at  the  end  of  1643.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Les 
Jlistorieties  de  TaUemant  des  lUauXy  voL  v.  p.  167-180 ;  and  an  account  of 
his  death  in  M^.  de  MottevilU,  vol.  ii.  p.  290,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last. 

«*'  The  Pope  especiallv  was  offended  by  this  alliance  (Eanke,  die  P&nsUy 
voL  iii.  p.  158,  compared  with  Vatiffhan*s  Cromwdly  vol.  i.  p.  343,  voL  ii. 
p.  124) ;  and,  judging  from  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  ortnodox  party  in 
England  was  irritated  by  it.  Clarendon* s  Hist,  of  the  Rebdliony  pp.  699,  700. 
Contemporary  notices  of  this  union  between  the  cardinal  and  the  regicide, 
wiU  be  found  in  M^,  de  RetZy  vol.  i.  p.  349 ;  M^,  de  Moniglaty  vol.  ii. 
p.  478,  vol.  iii.  p.  23 ;  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  302,  426 ;  Mar- 
chand,  Diet.  Historique^  vol.  ii.  p.  56;  Mem.  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick^  p.  377; 
Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

»•  De  Retz  {MSmoires,  vol.  i  p.  59),  who  knew  Richelieu,  calls  Mazarin 
'^  son  disciple."  And  at  p.  65  he  adds,  '^  comme  il  marchoit  sur  les  pas  du 
cardinal  de  Richelieu,  qui  avoit  achev6  de  d^truire  toutes  les  anciennes 
maximes  de  T^tat."  Compare  M^.  de MottevilUy  voL  ii.  p.  18 ;  andi^<^fft.  de 
la  EochtfotuxLvldy  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

»•  On  the  open  affront  to  the  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Ranke^  die  PUpsie, 
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But,  the  circumstance  for  which  the  administration  of 
Mazarin  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  breaking  out  of  that 
great  civil  war  called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people  at- 
tempted to  carry  into  politics  the  insubordinate  spirit 
which  had  already-  displayed  itself  in  literature  and  in  re- 
ligion. Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  similarity  between 
this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  taking 
place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  far  from  accurate 
to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between 
them  is  very  striking.  In  both  countries,  the  civil  war  was 
the  first  popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
rather  a  speculative,  and,  so  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism. 
In  both  countries,  incredulity  was  followed  by  rebellion, 
and  the  abasement  of  the  clergy  preceded  the  humiliation 
of  the  crown;  for  Richelieu  was  to  the  French  church 
what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English  church.  In  both 
countries,  there  now  first  arose  that  great  product  of  civi- 
lization, a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by  pouring 
forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age.^^     In  both  countries,  the  struggle 

vol.  iiL  p.  159  :  ^'  An  dem  pyren&ischeii  Frieden  nahm  er  auch  nidifc  ein- 
mal  menr  einen  scheinlNiren  Antheil :  man  vermied  es  seine  Abgeordneten 
zuzulassen :  kaum  wurde  seiner  noch  darin  gedacht."  The  consequences 
and  the  meaning  of  aU  this  are  weU  noticed  by  M.  Ranke. 

^  *'  La  presse  jouissait  d'une  enti^re  liberU  pendant  les  troubles  de  la 
Fronde,  et  le  public  prenait  un  tel  int^rdt  aux  d^bats  politiques,  que  les 
pamphlets  se  d6bitfuent  ouelquefois  au  nombre  de  huit  et  dix  mille  exem- 
plaires."  SatnU-Aulairey  Hist,  de  la  Frcnde^  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Tallemant  des 
K^aux,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the  Fronde,  sajs  {Historiettes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  74),  **  Burant  la  Fronde,  qu*on  imprimoit  tout. "  And  Omer  Talon,  with 
the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions,  that  in  1649,  *'  toutes 
sortes  de  libelles  et  de  diffamations  se  publioient  hautement  par  la  ville 
sans  permission  du  magistrat."  MSin.  d^Oiner  Talon,  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  For  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  see  MiTn,  de  Lend^  vol.  L  p.  162 ;  J/i^.  de  MoUe- 
viUe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288, 289 ;  Leitres  de  Patin,  voL  L  p.  432,  vol.  ii.  p.  517 ; 
MorUeU,  Hist,  des  divers  BtatSy  vol.  viL  p.  175. 

In  England,  the  Long  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authoritv  of 
the  Star-chamber  (BlackZone*s  Cammentartes,  vol.  iv.  p.  152) ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  literature  of  that  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power 
was  in  reality  in  abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  through 
the  press ;  and  it  is  said,  that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  restoration,  there  were  published  from  30,000  to  50,000  pamphlets. 
MorgarCs  Photnix  BriiannicttSf  1731,  4to,  pp.  iii.  557;  Cadyle$  Oromwdl, 
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was  between  retrogression  and  progress ;  between  those 
who  clung  to  tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  ioDOva- 
tion;  while,  in  both,  the  contest  assumed  the  external 
form  of  a  war  between  king  and  parliament,  the  king  being 
the  organ  of  the  past,  the  parliament  the  representative 
of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior  similarities, 
there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  This  is,  that  both  of 
them  were  eminently  secular,  and  arose  from  the  desire, 
not  of  propagating  religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil 
liberty.  The  temporal  character  of  the  English  rebeUion 
I  have  already  noticed,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
whoever  has  studied  the  evidence  in  its  original  sources. 
In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same  result,  but  we 
can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  IIL,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  reli- 
gious disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of 
a  crusade.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostiliti^ 
again  broke  out ;  but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government 
were  directed  against  the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because 
they  were  heretics,  but  because  they  were  rebels :  the  ob- 
ject being,  not  to  punish  an  opinion,  but  to  control  a  fac- 
tion. This  was  the  first  great  stage  in  the  history  of  tole- 
ration ;  and  it  was  accompUshed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation  passing 
away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the 
French  intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable. 
For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  principles  of  the  gi*eat  sceptical 
thinkers,  from  Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their 
natural  fruit,  and,  becoming  diffused  among  the  educated 
classes,  had  influenced,  as  they  always  will  do,  not  only 
those  by  whom  they  were  received,  but  also*  those  by 


YoL  i.  p.  4 ;  So%tthei/B  C<nmnonplaee  Book,  third  series,  p.  449.  See  slfiOy  op 
this  great  movement  of  the  press,  Boies* 9  AccowrU  of  the  late  TroMeSf  ff^]. 
p.  78 ;  Btdstrode's  Memoirs^  p.  4  :  IloweWs  LOters^  p.  354  ;  Hunt's  Hui.  f 
Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  45;  Clarendon's  HiM,  of  the  MeOeUioriy  p.  81 ;  S^idalt'* 
Lil^  Aneo.  yoL  iY.  pp.  86,  102. 
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\^hom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a  mere  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have  thrown  doubt 
on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail,  in  some 
degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.^^  In  such  cases,  none  are  en- 
tirely safe  :  the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly 
unsettled ;  those  who  outwardly  preserve  the  appearance 
of  orthodoxy,  often  unconsciously  waver ;  they  cannot  en- 
tirely resist  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  nor  can  they 
always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion,  that  when  ability  is 
on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  ignorance  may 
be  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theologi- 
cal animosities  subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the 
cause  of  war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which 
it  was  conducted.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  the  cause;  but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
society,  that  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  set  it  up  as 
the  pretext.^^  Finally,  there  came  the  great  days  of  the 
Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pretext  f^  and 
in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  an 
arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  human 

•«  Dugald  Stewart  (PkUos,  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  357)  says,  "Nothing 
can  be  more  just  than  the  observation  of  Fontenelle,  that  '  the  number  of 
those  who  believe  in  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in 
the  least,  add  to  its  credibility ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of 
it,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  it.' "  Compare  with  this  Nemnan  on  Devdop- 
inmt,  Lond.  1845,  p.  31 ;  and  the  remark  of  Hylas  in  Berkdey's  Works,  edit. 
1843,  vol  L  pp.  151,  152,  first  dialogue. 

^  Compare  Capefi^ftie*s  Richdieu,  vol.  L  p.  293,  with  a  remarkable  pass- 
age in  Mhn,  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  317 ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religious 
yrars  he  was  engaged  in  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu^  with  those 
very  different  wars  which  had  oeen  waged  in  France  a  little  earher. 

s»  <<  L'esprit  religieuz  ne  s'^tait  mM^  en  aucune  mani^  aux  querelles  de 
la  Fronde."  Cape/hue,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with 
what  was  called  the  party  of  the  princes,  says  that  he  always  avoided  any 
attempt  "li  fidre  aboutir  notre  parti  ik  une  guerre  de  religion."  Mhn,  ae 
Lenet,  vol.  i.  p.  319.  Even  the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether 
or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ;  but  that  if  he  were  a  partizan  of  Mazarin, 
he  was  sure  to  be  damned  :  '*  lis  disoient  qu'^tant  mazarin,  il  fidloit  qu'il 
fAt  damu4."  Lenet^  voL  i.  p.  434. 
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purposes ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if 
to  make  this  -change  stiU  more  striking,  the  most  eminent 
leader  of  the  insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  a  man 
of  vast  ability,  but  whose  contempt  for  his  profession  waa 
notorious,^^  and  of  whom  a  great  historian  has  said,  "  he 
is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who  carried  on  a  civil  war 
without  making  religion  the  pretenoe^^'^es 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years 
which  succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French 
intellect  developed  itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  both  countries,  the  mind,  according  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  its  growth,  first  doubted  what  it  had  long  be- 
lieved, and  then  tolerated  what  it  had  long  hated.  That 
this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or  capricious  combina- 
tion, is  evident,  not  only  from  general  arguments,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from  another 
circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  order  of 
events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and 
science.  In  both  countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore 
the  same  ratio  to  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  influence, 
although  they  manifested  that  ratio  at  different  periods. 
We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  superstitions  somewhat 

*^  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  sajs  (JfivL 
vol.  i.  p.  3),  he  had  '*  I'&me  peut-4tre  la  moins  eccl^siastique  qui  flit  dans 
runivers."  At  p.  13,  "  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  laissoit  pas  de  uourrir 
toujours  dans  le  fonds  de  mon  &me."  At  p.  21, '' je  haSssois  ma  professioa 
plus  que  jamus."  At  p.  48,  ^'le  olerg6,  qui  donne  toujours  I'exemple  de  la 
servitude,  la  pr^choit  aux  autres  sous  le  titre  d'ob^issance."  See  also  the 
remark  of  his  great  friend  Joly  {M^.  de  Jdy^  p.  209,  edit.  Petitot,  1825); 
and  the  account  given  by  Tallemant  des  B6aux,  who  knew  De  Retz  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  Uitt(yriette9^  vol.  vii.  pp.  18-30.  The  same  tendency 
is  illustrated,  though  in  a  much  smaller  de^ee,  by  a  conversation  whidi 
Charles  II.,  when  in  exile,  held  with  De  Retz,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
Clarendon* 9  Hist,  of  the  Rehdliony  p.  806,  and  is  worth  consulting  merely  as 
an  instance  of  the  purely  secular  view  that  De  Retz  always  took  of  political 
affairs. 

•••  **  Oet  homme  singulier  est  le  premier  ^vdque  en  France  qui  ait  fcit 
uneguerre  civile  sans  avoir  la  religion  pour  pr6texte."  JSi^de  de  iouii  XlVy 
in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  261. 
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earlier  than  the  Freoch  were  able  to  do  ;  and  thus,  being 
the  first  in  the  field,  we  anticipated  that  great  people  in 
producing  a  secular  Hterature.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments, 
we  were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order 
of  time.  In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intel- 
lectual excellence,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we 
were  before  the  French  nearly  a  whole  generation;  and 
that,  chronologically,  the  same  proportion  was  preserved 
as  that  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hooker  and  Pas- 
cal,^^  Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  Massinger  and  Racine, 
Ben  Jonson  and  Molifere,  Harvey  and  Pecquet.  These 
eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to 
observe  is,  that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  de- 
partment, the  greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  pre- 
ceded the  greatest  Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  dif- 
ference, running  as  it  does  through  all  the  leading  topics, 
is  far  too  regular  to  be  considered  accidental.  And  as  few 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and  inherent  supe- 
riority over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered, and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their 
knowledge,  but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  ap- 
peared. Nor  does  the  discovery  of  this  pecuUarity  require 
much  penetration.  For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French 
were  more  tardy  than  the  English,  still,  when  the  develop- 
ment had  fairly  begun,  the  antecedents  of  its  success  were 
among  both  people  precisely  the  same.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear,  according  to  the  commonest  principles  of  inductive 
reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  development  must  be 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.     It  is  clear  that 

***  Hooker  and  Pascal  maj  properly  be  classed  together,  as  the  two  most 
sublime  theological  writers  either  country  has  produced ;  for  Bossuet  is  as 
inferior  to  Pas^  as  Jeremj  Taylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 
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the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more.^^  It  is 
clear  that  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  ai^e  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  because, 
looking  on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they 
degrade  the  present  in  order  that  they  may  ex^gerate 
the  past :  feeUngs  which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man, 
stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his  curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  im- 
pair his  judgment,  and,  under  pretence  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him  back  into  that  more 
than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his  reason  alone  has 
enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, is,  indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
considered  it,  seems  complete  in  all  its  parts.  To  sum  up 
the  similarities  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both 
countries  followed  the  same  order  of  development  in  their 
scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  Uterature,  and  in 
their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there  broke  out  a  civil 
v^  -  war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and,  in  many 
respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the  in- 
surgents, at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated; 
and  the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the 
two  nations  were  ftiUy  restored  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment: in  1660  by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.»» 
But  there  the  similarity  stopped.  At  this  point  there  be- 
gan a  marked  divergence  between  the  two  countries;^® 
which  continued  to  increase  for  more  than  a  century,  until 

^^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  possessed  notioes 
this  connexion,  which  he  expresses  conversely,  but  with  equal  truth :  ^'moins 
on  salt,  moins  on  doute ;  moins  on  a  d6couvert,  moins  on  volt  oe  qui  reste  k 
d^couvrir. .  .  .  Quand  les  hommes  sont  ignorans,  il  est  ais^  de  tout  savoir.  ^ 
Discourt  en  Sorbonne,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  70. 

*"  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authority  over 
Louis.  See  SUcle  de  Louii  XIV y  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  pp.  318, 
319;  and  Lauall^,  Hist,  des  Fr<mgaisy  voL  iii.  p.  195 :  so  that,  as  Montf^jit 
says  {Mim»  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill),  *'0n  doit  appeler  ce  temps-Ik  le  commenoement 
du  r^e  de  Louis  ^V."  The  pompous  manner  in  wnich,  directly  altor  the 
death  of  Mazarin,  the  king  assumed  the  government,  is  related  by  Briexuae, 
who  was  present.  Mim.  de  Brienne^  vol.  ii.  pp.  154-158. 

•"  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  divergence  now  first  became  dear  to  evenr 
observer ;  but  the  origin  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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it  ended  in  England  by  the  consolidation  of  the  national 
prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution  more  sanguinary, 
more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  fortunes  of 
such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw 
considerable  hght  on  other  events  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  indepen- 
dently of  its  scientific  interest,  will  have  a  high  practical 
value.  It  will  show,  what  men  seem  only  recently  to  have 
begun  to  understand,  that,  in  poUtics,  no  certain  principles 
having  yet  been  discovered,  the  first  conditions  of  success 
are  compromise,  barter,  expediency,  and  concession.  It 
will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the  ablest  rulers, 
when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old  maxims. 
It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowledge 
and  Uberty ;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an 
advancing  democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressive 
nation,  there  is  required  a  progressive  polity;  that,  within 
certain  Umits,  innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security ; 
that  no  institution  can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements 
of  society,  unless  it  not  only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also 
widens  its  entrance;  and  that,  even  in  a  material  point 
of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain  either  prosperous  or 
safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually  extending  their 
power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say,  incorpo- 
rating themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquilUty  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil 
war,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great 
truths  ;^^  while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon 
other  countries  the  most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  if  on  no  other,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  two  nations  we  have  been 


\ 
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'^  That  is  to  saj,  their  proctioal  reoognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  still 
denied  by  innumerable  politicians,  who,  nevertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them 
into  effect)  fondly  hoping  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing 
men  into  reform  onaer  the  pretext  ihat  by  each  change  they  are  retoming 
to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  British  constitution. 
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comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these  truths,  have  adopted 
views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in  other  matters, 
their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very  similar. 
Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their 
scepticism,  and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped 
short  in  their  politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which 
had  effected  such  great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  hare 
been  so  unprepared  for  liberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they  not  only  fell  under  the  des- 
potism of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even  cared  to  resist  it ; 
and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls  as  well  as 
in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which  the 
meanest  Englishman  would  have  spumed  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
existence  of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous 
and  yet  so  plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle with  which  advancing  civilization  has  to  contends 
This,  which  may  truly  be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always 
been  far  stronger  in  France  than  in  England.  Indeed, 
among  the  French,  it  continues,  even  to  the  present  day, 
to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It  is,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that  love 
of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their 
trade  has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies 
which,  in  our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  de- 
stroyed. It  is  this  which  causes  them  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  relation  between  producers  and  consumers  ;  to 
force  into  existence  manufactures  which  otherwise  would 
never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  re- 
quired; to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  industry,  and, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers,  di- 
minish the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those 
profitable  channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always 
compel  it  to  flow. 
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When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade, 
these  are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into 
politics,  there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
or  in  a  few  privileged  classes.  When  it  is  carried  into 
theology,  it  produces  a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous 
clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  guardians  of 
religion,  and  every  opposition  to  whom  is  resented  as  an 
insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are  the  marks  by  which 
protection  may  be  recognized;  and,  from  a  very  early 
period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France  much 
more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending  to 
discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter, 
endeavour  to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote 
to  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect, 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 


Note  to  p,  544.  Besoartes  died  in  Sweden  on  a  visit  to  Christina ;  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affect 
the  argument ;  because  the  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerly  read  in  France, 
and  not  being  prohibited,  we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been 
safe,  had  he  remained  in  his  own  country.  To  bum  a  heretic  is  a  more 
decisive  step  than  to  suppress  a  book ;  and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not 
stronff  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  could  have  ac- 
comfuished  the  former. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

History  op  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  Comparison  op  it  in  Trajsce  ajtd 

Enolanb. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman 
empire  was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a 
long  period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  eyen  the 
ablest  minds  were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitiong. 
During  these,  which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
clergy  were  supreme :  they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the 
most  despotic  sovereigns,  and  they  were  respected  as  men 
of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone  were  able  to  read  and 
write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  those  idle 
conceits  of  which  European  science  then  consisted ;  and 
because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the 
lives  of  the  fathers,  from  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  credulity  of 
men  reached  a  height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignor- 
ance. But  at  length  the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark 
which  even  the  most  corrupt  society  is  unable  to  extin- 
guish, began  to  display  its  power,  and  disperse  the  mists 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Various  circumstances,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused  this  dispersion 
to  take  place  at  different  times  in  different  countries. 
However,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occur- 
red in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the 
twelfth  century  there  was  no  nation  now  called  civUized, 
upon  whom  the  light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  be- 
tween the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time 
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their  superstition  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would 
avail  little  to  measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  dark- 
ness. Indeed,  so  low  had  they  fallen,  that,  during  the 
earUer  period,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  in  many 
respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  barrier  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the  sole  instance 
of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits. But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the 
clergy  was  suddenly  changed.  They  had  been  friendly 
to  reasoning  as  long  as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.* 
While  they  were  the  only  guardians  of  knowledge,  they 
were  eager  to  promote  its  interests.  Now,  however,  it 
was  falling  from  their  hands :  it  was  becoming  possessed 
by  laymen :  it  waa  growing  dangerous :  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there 
first  became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments, 
the  torturings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances 
by  which  the  church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
that  had  turned  against  her.^  From  that  moment  there 
has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  these  two  great 
parties, — the  advocates  of  inquiry,  and  the  advocates  of 

*  *'Toute  influence  qu*on  accordait  k  la  science  ne  pouvait,  dans  les 
premiers  temps,  qu*dtre  utvorable  au  clerg4. "  Meyefy  InstUut,  Jvdic,  vol.  L 
p.  498. 

^  Early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  clergy^  first  began  systematically  to 
repress  independent  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for 
themselves.  Compare  Simnondi,  Hist,  de»  Frangais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  145, 146 ; 
Neatider'a  Hist,  of  the  Chwrck,  voL  vi.  pp.  365,  366  ;  PrescoU's  Hist,  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isaikla,  vol  i  p.  261  note.  Before  this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sis- 
mondi  justly  observes,  was  not  required  :  **  Pendant  plusieurs  sidles,  T^glise 
n*avoit  et^  troubl6e  par  aucune  h^r6sie  ;  I'iniorance  6toit  trop  complete,  la 
soumission  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  aveogfe,  pour  que  lea  questions  qui 
avoient  si  long*  temps  exero6  la  subtilit^  des  Grecs  fiissent  seiuement  com- 
prises par  les  Latins."  As  knowled^  advanced,  the  opposition  between  in- 
quiry and  belief  became  more  marced :  the  church  rcKioubled  her  efforts, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twdfth  century  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the 
secular  power  to  punish  heretics ;  and  the  earliest  constitution  addressed  "  in- 
quisitoribus  hsBreticse  pravitatis"  is  one  by  Alexander  IV.  Meyer ^  Inst,  Jud* 
voL  ii.  pp.  554,  556.  See  also,  on  this  movement,  Lioremte,  Hist,  de  Unguis 
sitiwiy  vol.  i.  p.  125,  vol  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a  synod  assembled  at  03aord 
caused  an  apostate  to  be  burned  ;  and  this,  says  Linsard  (Hist,  of  En^land^ 
vol.  iL  p.  148),  '*  is,  I  beUeve,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  in 
England  on  the  ground  of  rdigion."  Compare  Wrights  Biog.  Brit,  IM. 
vol.  iL  p.  444. 
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belief;  a  struggle  which,  however  it  may  be  disgtiised, 
and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is  at  bottom 
always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests  of 
reason  and  faith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  progr^w 
and  reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
those  who  cUng  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modern  ci- 
vilization. From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however 
faintly,  to  assert  its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every 
people  has  depended  upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates, 
and  upon  the  success  with  which  they  have  reduced  to 
its  standard  the  whole  of  their  actions.  To  understand, 
therefore,  the  original  divergence  of  France  and  Englswd, 
we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that  took  place  when 
this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of  the  intel- 
lect, was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the 
history  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  this  period 
there  sprung  up  the  feudal  system  ;  a  vast  scheme  of 
polity,  which,  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude  people  among  whom  it 
arose.^  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  decline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law  :  it  was  -the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  accord- 
ing to  temporal,  not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  arrangement  being  merely  the  pos- 

»  Sir  P.  Palgrave  {English  Commonwealthy  vol.  ii.  p.  ccvi)  says,  **It  is 
generally  admitted,  by  the  best  authorities,  that  from  about  the  eleyentli 
century  benefices  acquired  the  name  of  fiefs  or  feuds:"  and  Roberteou 
{State  of  Europe,  note  viii.  in  WorJbSy  p.  393)  supposes  that  the  YfOTd/eudum^ 
does  not  occur  before  1008.  But  according  to  M.  Guizot  {Ctviluation  em 
France,  voL  iii.  p.  238),  ''  il  apparait,  pour  La  premiere  fois,  dans  une  charte 
de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884.''  This  is  a  question  more  curious  than  impoitaot ; 
since  whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  tiling  did 
not,  and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the  earliest :  inasmuch 
as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coercive  an  institutioii 
impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {Essais  sur  VHiit,  de  France,  p.  239) 
rightly  says,  '^  Au  X*'  si^e  seulement,  les  rapports  et  les  pouvoirs  sociaax 
acquirent  quelque  fixity."    See  also  his  Civilisation  en  Europe,  p.  90. 
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session  of  land,  and  the  performance  of  certain  military 
and  peciuiiary  services.* 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  step  in  European  civiliza- 
tion, because  it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public 
polity  in  which  the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recog- 
nized place  f  and  hence  there  followed  that  struggle  be<- 
tween  feudality  and  the  chttrch,  which  has  been  ol^rved 
by  sereral  writer,  but  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
Strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have  now  to 
notice  is,  that  by  the  estabhshioent  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  ^Uon,  for  fhKa  being  destroyed,  w^pro- 
bably  not  even  weaJijened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form. 
Instead  of  being  c^iritusd,  it  became  temporal.  Instead 
of  men  looking  up  to  the  ^urdi,  they  looked  up  to  the 
nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  vaat  move* 
ment,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the  great  possessors  of  land 
were  now  being  organized  into  aa  hereditary  aristocracy.^ 
In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  first  sumaones  :^  by  the 

^  ^'  La  terre  est  tout  dans  oe  syst^me.  .  . .  .  Le  83rst&me  f6odal  est  eomme 
ime  religion  de  la  terre."  OrMnes  4»  3roit,  Ih  G^Mfres  de  MiMUt^  yoI.  ii. 
p.  302.  '*  Le  oaraotdre  de  la  &odalit6,  o'itait  la  pr^donunanoe  de  la  rialiti 
BUT  la  pers^nnal^y  de  la  terre  «ur  rhoiame.^  jEackbciehf  Mude  dm  Droits 
p.  256. 

*  Aeeor^Dg  to  the  sodial  and  pcAitieal  ammgements  from  the  fourth  to 
the  tenth  century,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  they  were 
freed  from  *'  hardens  of  the  state,^  and  were  not  ohligra  to  engage  in  mill- 
tarj  senrices  unless  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  Ntamder'B  Sut.  of  the 
Ohwrch,  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  vol.  v.  pp.  138,  140  j  and  P€trie*s  Ekdmast,  ArchU, 
p.  382.  But  under  the  feudal  system,  l4is  immunity  was  lost :  and  in  regai*d 
to  performing  services  no  separation  of  classes  was  admitted.  '^  After  the 
feudal  polity  heeame  estaUished,  we  de  not  find  that  there  was  any  dispen- 
sation for  ecclesiastical  fiefs."  MaUanCB  Sumjlenentai  Notes^  p.  120 ;  ana  for 
further  proof  of  <^e  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  urose*s  Military 
AnHquiUeSy  voL  i.  pp.  5,  64 ;  Utyety  insUt,  Juaic,  vol.  i.  p.  257  j  Turner » 
Hist,  of  JSnglandf  vol.  iv.  p.  462 ;  and  MMv'b  ObseroationB,  vol.  i.  pp.  484, 
485 :  so  that,  as  this  writer  says,  p.  215,  ^  Ohaque  seigneur  laic  avait  gagn6 
personnellement  'k  la  revolution  i^ui  forma  le  gouvemement  f6odal ;  mais  les 
6v^ues  et  lee  ahb^  en  devenant  souverains  dans  leurs  terres,  perdirent  au 
contraire  heaucoup  de  leur  pouvoir  et  de  leur  dignity." 

'  The  great  change  of  turning  life-possessions  of  land  into  hereditary 
possessions,  h^n  late  in  the  ninth  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a 
eapitula^  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877.  See  AUen  on  the  Prerogcaive,  p.  210 ; 
Bpewe^e  Origin  of  the  Lato$  of  Europe,  pp.  282, 301 ;  Meyer,  Instit,  Judtciairee^ 
voL  i.  p.  206. 

'  That  surnames  first  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  by  the  most 
competent  authorities.  See  Sitmondt,  Hist.  desFrangais^  vol.  iii.  pp.  452-455; 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages^  ToL  L  p.  138 ;  Monteilj  Hist,  des  divers  Etats^  voL  iii. 
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eleventh  century  most  of  the  great  offices  had  become 
hereditary  in  the  leading  families  :®  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented,  as  well  as  other 
heraldic  devices  which  long  nourished  the  conceit  of  the 
nobles,  and  were  valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks 
of  that  superiority  of  birth,  to  which,  during  many  ages, 
all  other  superiority  was  con^dered  subordinate.^ 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With 
the  consoUdation  of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  re- 
ference to  the  organization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the 
church  ;^®  and  the  nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually 
displaced  in  government,  and  in  the  general  ftmctions  of 
authority,  the  clergy,  among  whom  the  opposite  principle 
of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established.^^  It  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  modem 
protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ; 

p.  S68 ;  FttrieU  Ecdetiagt,  Archit.  pp.  277,  342.  Koch  (Tableau  de»  RhxHn- 
turns,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  erroneously  says,  ^'  c'est  pareiUement  aux  croisades  que 
PEurope  doit  Tusage  des  sumoros  de  fieunille ;''  a  double  mistake,  both  as  to 
the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  introduction  of  surnames,  beinff  part  of  a 
large  social  movement,  can  under  no  circumstances  be  ascribed  to  a  single 
event. 

*  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  com- 
pare HaUam*s  Supplemental  Notes,  pp.  97,  98 ;  Daliymple^s  Hist,  of  Feudal 
Property^  p.  21 ;  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  twelfth  century,  see  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  pp.  138, 139 ; 
Ledwichy  Antiouities  of  Ireland,  pp.  231, 232 ;  Origvnes  du  Droit,  in  (Shivres 
de  Michdet,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

"  For,  as  Lerminier  says  (Philos»  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  17),  **la  loi  fSodale 
n*est  autre  chose  que  la  terre  61ev^  ik  la  souverainet^."  0^  the  decline  of 
the  church  in  consequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  voL  iv.  p.  88.  In  our  country, 
one  ^t  may  be  mentioned  illustrative  of  the  earliest  encroachments  of 
laymen :  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  no  instance  in 
England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  ''to  the  keeping  of  a  lajrman.^* 
Campbell's  Chandlers,  vol.  i.  p.  CI. 

"  Celibacy,  on  account  of  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated, 
and  in  some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  first  general 
and  decisive  movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  oen* 
tury,  before  which  time  it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  constantly  disobeyed. 
See  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  62,  61,  62,  72,  93,  94  note, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  127-131 ;  Mosheim' s  Ecdes,  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249 ;  EodeMon's 
English  Antiq,  p.  95. 
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since  that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
cover,  under  which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  likewise  connected  with  the  great 
religious  rebelUon  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  success 
of  which  mainly  depended  on  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  reserving  this  for 
future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  a  few 
of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed 
the  French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and 
infiised  into  them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which 
was  usual  in  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
therefore  while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, England  was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  naturally  introduced  the  polity  existing  in 
his  own  country.^  But,  in  his  hands^  it  underwent  a  mo- 
dification suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  general 
of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,** 
was  able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages 
which  were  customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman 
lords,  thrown  as  strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  po- 
pulation, were  glad  to  accept  estates  from  the  crown  on 
almost  any  terms  that  would  guarantee  their  own  security. 
Of  this,  William  naturally  availed  himself.  For,  by  grant- 
,  ing  baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  crown,  he 
prevented  the  barons**  from  possessing  that  power  which 

"  Where  it  was  particularly  flourishing :  '^  la  f6odalit4  fut  organis^e  en 
Normandie  plus  fortement  et  plus  syst^matiquement  que  partout  aiUeurs  en 
France."  Kcimrath,  Travaux  sur  VHist,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  The  "  oou- 
tume  de  Normandie"  was,  at  a  much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the 
old  ''grand  coutumier.**  KUmrath^  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  On  the  peculiar  tenacity 
with  which  the  Normans  clung  to  it,  see  Lettres  d'Aguesseau^  vol.  ii.  pp.  225, 
226 :  ''  accoutum^  k  respecter  leur  coutume  comme  T^vansile." 

"  MilUsHist.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  387 ;  Turner's  Hiit.  ofEnalandy  vol  ii. 
p.  390,  vol.  iv.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  imme- 
diate successors.  Orose*s  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

^*  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  'baron,'  compare 
KlimrcUhy  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  it  p.  40,  vfiiYa  Meyer,  Inttit.  Judiciaires,  vol,  i. 
p.  105.  But  M.  Guizot  says,  what  seems  most  likely,  **  il  est  probable  que  ce 
nom  fiit  oommun  originairement  k  tons  lee  vassauz  immediate  de  la  cou- 
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they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  they 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that 
the  most  powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  Uie 
law,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king.^  In- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  William, 
shortly  before  his  death,  obliged  all  the  landowners  to 
render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thus  entirely  neglecting  that 
peculiarity  of  feudalism,  according  to  which  each  ybssbI 
was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord/® 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  aflFairs  was  very  differ^it 
In  that  country,  the  great  noMes  held  their  lands,  not  -so 
much  by  grant,  as  by  prescription.^^  A  character  of  an- 
tiquity was  thus  thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when 
added  to  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ercise on  their  own  estates  all  the  functions  of  indep^ident 
sovereigns.*®  Even  when  they  received  their  first  great 
check,  under  Philip  Augustus,*^  they,  in  his  reign,  and  in- 
deed long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances :  the  right  of 
coining  money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  was  never  allowed  in  BogUuMi, 
even  to  the  greatest  nobles.^    But  in  France  it  was  ex- 

ronne,  li^s  au  roi  jp^r  servUivm  mUUare^  par  le  servioe  de  chevalier.*'  Emau^ 
p.  265. 

>»  Meytr^I'MtU.Judic.  toI.  i.  p.  242;  TurMr'sHitt.  ofEngUaid^  TuLiiL 

f.  220.  The  same  poHqy  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  foUowed  tqp  hj  Heuy 
I.,  who  deslaroyed  the  bs^x>idal  castles.  Tumor,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.  Compare 
Lingardy  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  371. 

i<  «  Ddnde  ooepit  homagia  hominom  totius  Asffli»,  et Juramentom  fide- 
litatis,  cujuscumqueessent^odi  veltenementi."  MaUhm  WeMmoncuL  Piorm 
Higtoriarwnty  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

"  See  eome  good  remarks  on  this  differenoe  b^iween  the  Froftdi  snd 
English  nobles,  in  HaUamC*  MiddU  Ages.  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Mably  (fiimr- 
vcUtonSf  vol  i.  p.  60)  says :  *'en  effet,  on  n%lig€a,  sur  la  fin  de  la  premiise 
race,  de  oonaerver  les  titres  primordiauz  de  ses  possessions."  As  to  the  oid 
cu8t(»naT7  FreDch  law  of  prescription,  see  Ottxtud^  Fr6ci$  de  rAnciem  Drmt^ 
pp.  79,  80. 

>"  MMvy  Oheervatums  sur  VHUt.  de  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  70.  162,  178. 

^*  On  i£e  policy  of  Philip  Au^pstos  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  MMy^ 
Observatumi^  vol.  L  p.  246 ;  jLermmier,  Philoe.  du  Droits  vol.  L  p.  265 :  3im- 
latnviUiers,  Hist,  de  VAncien  OouvememetU^  vol.  iii.  pp.  147-150 ;  Ouiaot, 
Civilisation  en  Frcmce^voLiY.  pp.  134,135;  Ccurson,  MisL  des  Pet^fdes  Br€- 
Uynsy  Paris,  1846,  voL  ii.  p.  350. 

»  *'  Ko  subjects  ever  eigoyed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England  witli- 
Ottt  the  royal  stamp  and  superintendence  \  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  rottodnt 
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ercised  by  many  persons  independently  of  the  crown,  and 
•was  not  abrogated  until  the  sixteenth  century .^^  A  similar 
remark  holds  good  of  what  was  called  the  right  of  private 
war ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  at- 
tack each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  with 
the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England,  the 
aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admit- 
ted as  a  right,^  though  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a 
practice.  But  in  Fi'ance  it  became  a  part  of  the  esta* 
blished  law;  it  was  incorporated  into  the  text-books  of 
feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly  recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and 
PhiUp  the  Fair,— two  kings  of  considerable  energy,  who 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  enormous 
authority  of  the  nobles.^ 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power 
of  France  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences 
of  great  importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being 
too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  crown,  were  compeUed,  in 
self-defence,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people.^  About 
a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  the  Normans  and 
Saxons  amalgamated;  and  both  parties  united  against 
the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common  rights.^  The 
Magna  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield,  contained 

in  which  the  feudal  ari8tocrac7  was  always  held  in  this  country."  EaUam^s 
Middle  Age8y  voL  L  p.  154. 

«  BroHgkam'$  Polil,  Philos.  1849,  voL  L  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence there  given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Jfably's  Obtervatwm^  yoL  L 
p.  424,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297  ;  and  Twners  Normandy,  voL  ii.  p.  261. 

«<  Ballam's  Supplemental  NoUty  pp.  304,  305. 

**  **  Saint-Louis  oonsaora  le  droit  de  ffuene.  •  .  .  Philippe  le  Bdi,  qui 
Toulut  Pabolir,  finit  par  le  r6tablir.'*  Momosier,  Monarehie  Franfaisey  voL  i. 
pp.  127,  202  :  see  also  pp.  434,  435,  and  vol  ii.  pp.  435,  436.  MMy{Ob- 
servationsj  voL  ii  p.  338)  mentions  *^  lettres-patentes  de  Philippe-de- Val<»t 
du  8  f^vrier  1330,  pour  permettre  dans  le  duoh6  d'Aquitaine  les  guerres 

Sriv6es,''  dre. ;  and  he  adds,  *'  le  9  avril  1353  le  roi  Jean  renouyelle  I'or- 
onuanoe  de  S.  Louis,  nonun6e  la  quarantaine  du  roi,  touchant  les  guerres 
privies.*' 

^  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  Jtiie  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common^ 
wealthy  vol  L  pp.  51-55)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most 
important  consequence  of  alL 

^  On  this  political  union  between  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  citizens,  of 
which  the  first  clear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy,  compare 
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concessions  to  the  aristocracy;  but  its  most  importajit 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  free- 
men."^ Within  half  a  century,  fresh  contests  broke  out; 
the  barons  were  again  associated  with  the  people,  luid 
again  there  followed  the  same  results, — ^the  extension  of 
popular  privileges,  being  each  time  the  condition  and  the 
consequence  of  this  singular  alliance-  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebeUion  against 
Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people:*'^ 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  ori- 
gin; since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing 
writs  to  cities  and  boroughs;  thus  calling  upon  citizens 
and  burgesses  to  take  their  place  in  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  parHament  composed  entirely  of  priests  and  no- 
bles.28 

CampbeR*s  Chancellors,  vol.  i  p.  113,  with  Brougham's  PolU.  PhUot,  yoL  L 
p.  339,  vol.  iii  p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  have 
three  distinct  kinds  of  evidence : 

Ist,  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  be 
formed  by  blending  Norman  with  Saxon  ;  and  English  literature,  preperij 
so  called,  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  th^teenth  oentuiy.  Com- 
pare Madden' s  Preface  to  LayavMm^  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  xx.  xxL,  with  7Vn»er'« 
Hist,  o/mffland,  ¥oL  viii.  pp.  214,  217,  436,  437. 

2d,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  U., 
that  *'sic  permixtce  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  possit  hodie,  de  liberis 
loquor,  quis  Auglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere.*'  ^Tote  in  Hallam's  MiddU 
Ages,  vol.  ii.  p,  106. 

3d,  Before  the  thirteenth  oentury  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of 
dress,  which  in  tiiat  state  of  society  would  survive  many  other  dififerenoes, 
was  no  longer  observed,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Norman  and 
Saxon  attire  had  disappeared.  See  StrtOVs  View  of  the  Dress  afid  Habiu  tf 
the  People  of  England,  vol.  ii  p.  67,  edit.  Planch^,  1842,  4to. 

**  '*  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  richts  to  all  classes  of  freemen  £cNnns 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter.*'  BaUam's  Middle  Ages^  voL  ii.  p.  108. 
This  is  very  finely  noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  speeches.  P<sfL 
Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  662. 

^  Compare  Meyer,  Instit.  Judic.  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  with  Lingard*s  England^ 
vol.  il  p.  127,  and  ^S^^«  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  92. 

**  '*  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  syaiem  of 
government  in  this  country."  CamrihelVs  Chief-Jtistices,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Sonte 
writers  (see,  for  instance,  ikdrymjie's  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property,  p.  332)  sup- 
pose that  burgesses  were  summoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  bat 
this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  is  in  itself  impro* 
bable ;  because,  at  an  earlier  penod  the  citizens,  though  rapidly  increasing 
in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such  a  step  being  '  " 
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The  English  aristocracy  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own 
weakness,  to  rely  on  the  people,^  it  naturally  followed, 
that  .the  people  imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and 
that  lofty  bearing,  of  which  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions are  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to 
this,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  peculiarity  of  race,  that  we 
owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit  for  which  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remarkable.  It  is 
this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of  oppres- 
sion, and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fos- 
tered and  upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which, 
whatever  be  their  faults,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable 
merit  of  accustoming  free  men  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
giving  to  citizens  the  management  of  their  ovm  city,  and 
perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by  preserving  it 
in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the  in- 
terests and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under 
opposite  circumstances,  neglected  in  France.  The  great 
French  lords  being  too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were 

The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  period  mentions  in  the  text.  See  BaUam^s  Supplement. 
ITotes,  lop,  335-339;  Sj>e^u>^s  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Eurofe^  p.  612 ;  Camp^ 
bell**  UhanceUorBy  yoI.  i.  p.  165;  Lingard^ 9  England^  vol.  iL  p.  138 ;  OuiwCs 
E%MM.  p.  319.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittenagemot,  is  as  absurd 
as  finaing  the  origin  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators ;  both  of  which 
were  favourite  errors  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  r^^rd  to  the  wittenagemot,  this  idea  still  lingers  among  anti- 
quaries ;  but,  in  r^p&rd  to  compurgators,  even  the^  have  abandoned  their 
old  ground,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  tnal  by  pury  did  not  exist 
till  long  after  the  Conquest.  Compare  Palgrav^s  English  Ccmmonwealthy 
part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  with  Meyer ,  Instit,  Jvdic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152-173.  There  are 
few  thmffs  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  a 
certain  cUss  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 

^  Montloner,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  English 
aristocracy  with  this :  *'  En  France  la  noblesse,  attaqu^e  sans  ceese,  s*est 
d^fendue  sans  cesse.  Elle  a  subi  Toppression ;  elle  ne  I'a  point  accept6e. 
£n  Angleterre,  elle  a  couru  d^  la  premiere  commotion,  se  r6fugier  dans  les 
rangs  <fes  bourgeois,  et  sous  leur  protection.  Elle  a  abdiqu^  ainsi  son  exist- 
ence." MonUotier^  Monarchie  Franfaise,  vol.  iii.  p.  162.  Compare  an  in- 
structive passage  in  De  JStael,  Consul,  sur  la  BSvolution,  voL  i.  p.  421. 
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unwilling  to  se^  their  allianoe.'^  The  result  was,  that^ 
amid  a  great  Tariet  j  of  forms  and  namea^  sodety  was,  in 
reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — the  npper  and  tibe 
lower,  the  protect<H*s  and  the  jM'oteeted.  An^  looking  at 
the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  France,  under  the  feudal  system,  every 
man  was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave*  Indeed,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same 
person.  For,  the  practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our 
country  was  actiyely  chedced,  became  in  France  almost 
universal.'^  By  this,  the  great  lords  having  granted  lands 
on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  services  to  certain  persons^ 
these  last  subgranted  them  ;  that  is,  made  them  OTer  on 
similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had  likewise  the 
power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so  on  m 
an  endless  series  f^  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  depend- 
ence, and,  as  it  were,  organising  submission  into  a  system.^ 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were 
so  unsuited  to  the  general  state  of  affiEiirs,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  were  ever  carried  on  to  any  extent ;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  finally  st0{qped  by  the  statute  known  to  lawyers 
as  Quia  emptores.^ 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  be- 
tween France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this 
were  still  more  obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  feudal  system  rapidly  decayed  in  both  countries.  For 
in  England,  the  principle  of  protection  being  feeble,  men 
were  in  some  d^ree  accustomed  to  self-government ;  and 
they  were  able  to  hold  &st  by  those  great  institutions 

**  See  some  good  remaikB  in  MaJfUyy  (^tervcOioru  sur  rffuL  de  JVamce, 
yoL  iiipp*  114,  115. 

*>  mulan's  Middle  Ages^  ToL  L  p.  111. 

**  *' Originally  there  was  no  hmit  to  sabinfendation."  Brottgluam** 
FM,  FhilM.  Tol.  i.  p.  279. 

**  A  living  Fren^  historian  boasts  thai,  in  his  own  countij,  '^toat*  In 
BOoiM  ffiodale  formait  ainsi  nne  fohelle  de  dientelk  et  de  patrMiago.'^  CSsb- 
iognac^  lUwolMtwn  Franfaiee,  toI.  i.  p.  46a 

**  This  is  18  £dw.  I.  a  1 ;  respecting  wfaiob,  see  JSlueiMone's  ComminL 
f  Yol.  ii.  p.  91,  yoL  iy.  p.  425 ;  Reeve' •  ffiet.  of  English  LaWj  yol.  iL  p.  283 ; 
DalTtfmpUe  Hiet.  of  Feudal  Fropert^  pp.  102,  2^  340. 
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which  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obedient 
habits  of  the  Frendi  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copy- 
holders^  were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  three  most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties 
of  England.^  In  France  such  guarantees  were  impos- 
sible. The  real  division  being  between  those  who  were 
noble,  and  those  who  were  not  noble,  no  room  was  left  for 
the  establishment  of  intervening  classes ;  but  all  were  com- 
pelled to  fell  into  one  of  these  two  great  ranks.^  The 
French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering  to  our  yeo- 
manry; nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  their  laws. 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their 
country  municipal  institutions,  all  such  efforts  were  futile ; 
for,  while  they  copied  the  forms  of  liberty,  they  lacked 

w  The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  Eng- 
lish yeomanry,  is  an  interesting  subjeot,  and  one  for  which  I  have  eoUeoted 
considerable  materials ;  at  present,  1  will  only  say,  that  its  decline  was  first 
distinctly  perceptible  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
consummated  by  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  ihe  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  After  losing  their  influ- 
ence, their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they  made  way  for  other 
bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and  therefcnre 
better  suited  to  that  new  state  whidi  society  assumed  in  the  last  age..  I 
mention  this,  because  some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  yeoman  freeholders ;  overlooking  the  fftct,  that  they  are  disappear- 
ing, not  in  consequence  of  any  yi(4ent  revolution  or  stretch  of  arbitranr 
power,  but  simply  oy  the  general  march  of  affairs ;  society  doins  away  with 
whdt  it  no  longer  requires.  Compare  Kay*8  Social  Condition  of  the  People. 
voL  i.  pp.  4l|p,  602,  with  a  letter  from  Wordsworth  in  BunJbwnfe  Correapimd. 
of  HanmeTj  p.  440;  a  note  in  MilVe  Pclit,  Econ.  y<A,  L  pp.  311,  312 ;  an- 
other in  IHckoU'e  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  v.  p.  323 ;  and  Sindair^s  Oorregpond,  vol.  i. 
p.  229. 

**  This  is  stated  as  an  admitted  &ct  by  French  writers  living  in  different 
periods  and  holding  different  opinions;  but  all  agreed  as  to  there  being 
only  two  divisions  :  ''  comme  en  France  on  est  toujours  ou  noble,  ou  rotu- 
rier,  et  qu'il  nV  a  pas  de  milieu. '^  Mhn.  de  Rivarol^  p.  7.  **  1a  grande  dis- 
tinction des  nobles  et  des  roturiers."  OiraucL  Pricu  deVAncien  Droit y  p.  10. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  Coutumes,  the  nobles  and  roturiers  attained  their 
minority  at  different  agea  Klimrathy  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  iL  p.  249  (errone- 
ously stated  in  Story's  Conflict  of  Lcnoiy  pp.  56,  79,  114).  See  further  re- 
n>ectinff  this  capital  distinction,  M^.  de  Daplessia  Momayy  voL  ii.  p.  230 
(^agrM)le  ^  la  noblesse  et  aupeuple") ;  (Ewyres  de  Twrgoty  vol.  viii.  pp.  222, 
232,  237 ;  BwnJbwry^e  Correspond,  of  H€tMnery  p.  256 ;  MMy,  Observations^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  263 ;  and  Mercier  stir  Bousseau,  yoL.  i.  p.  38  :  *'  On  6toit  roturler, 
vilain»  homme  de  n^ant,  canaille,  dks  qu'on  ne  s'appelloit  plus  marquis, 
baron,  comte,  chevalier,  etc" 
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that  bold  and  sturdy  spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be 
secured^  They  had,  indeed,  its  image  and  superscription ; 
but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire  that  warms  the  image 
into  life.  Every  thing  else  they  possessed.  The  show 
and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters  were 
granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by 
the  wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence 
of  men  can  be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  ex- 
ternals ;  they  set  off  liberty  to  advantage ;  they  are  as  its 
dress  and  paraphemaUa,  its  holiday-suit  in  times  of  peace 
and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil  days  set  in,  when  the  in- 
vasions of  despotism  have  begun,  liberty  vrill  be  retained, 
not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and  the 
largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured 
to  habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious 
protection  which  the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so 
ready  to  bestow,  that,  in  many  countries,  they  have  now 
left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to  protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, fell  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the  citizens  lost  those 
municipal  privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  na- 
tional character,  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In 
the  same  way,  in  our  country,  power  naturally,  and  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  democratic  movement,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Commons;  whose  authority  has 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks,  continued 
to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratic  pwis 
of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  France  was  the  States-General;  which,  however,  had 
so  little  influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  histori^ms, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  called  an  institution  at  alL^^     Indeed, 

"  "  Leg  6tat8-g6n6rauz  sont  pori6e  dans  la  liste  de  nos  institutions.  Je 
ne  sais  oependant  s'il  est  permis  de  donner  ce  nom  2k  des  rassembletnens  ausa 
irr^guliers."  Montlosier,  Monarchie  Frangaite^  vol.  i.  p.  266.  **  En  Fnnce, 
les  Itats-g^n^rauz,  au  moment  mdme  de  leur  plus  grand  6clat,  c'est  &  dire 
dans  le  cours  du  ziv*  si^le,  n*ont  gu^re  M  que  des  accidents,  un  pouvoir 
national  et  sou  vent  invoqu6,  mais  non  un  ^tablissement  constitutionnel." 
Ouuot,  Essais,  p.  263.  See  also  MMy,  Observations,  vol.  iii  p.  147 ;  and 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xiv.  p.  642. 
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the  French  were,  by  this  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  protection,  and  to  the  subordination  which  that  idea 
involves,  that  they  were  little  inclined  to  uphold  an  esta^ 
blishment  which,  in  their  constitution,  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  element.  The  result  was,  that, 
by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured;^  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has 
been  to  increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But, 
in  that  same  century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  as- 
sumed a  new  form ;  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  succeeded  by  the  power  of  the  crown ; 
and  there  began  that  tendency  to  centralization  which, 
having  been  pushed  still  further,  first,  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the  bane  of 
the  French  people.^  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  supe- 
riority and  submission  have  long  survived  that  barbarous 
age  to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their 
transmigration,  they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength. 
In  France,  every  thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre, 
in  which  all  civil  functions  are  absorbed.  All  improve- 
ments of  any  importance,  all  schemes  for  bettering  even 
the  material  condition  of  the  people,  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities  not  being 
considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power 
is  conferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent 
jurisdiction  is  almost  unknown.    Every  thing  that  is  done 

^  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened 
of  all  the  foreign  writers  on  our  history,  Ouizot,  Essaisy  p.  297 :  "  En  1307, 
les  droits  qui  devaient  en&nter  en  Angleterre  un  gouvemement  libre>6taient 
d^finitivement  reconnus." 

■•  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  MMy^  Observa- 
tions, YoL  ii.  pp.  25-44 ;  in  noulainmUierSy  Ancien  Oouvemementy  .vol.  i. 
pp.  292,  314,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38;  and  in  OuizotyCivUisation  en  France,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1 70-192.  M.  Guizot  says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  his  reign  was  "  la 
metamorphose  de  la  royauti  en  despotisme."  On  the  connexion  of  this  with 
the  centralizing  movement,  see  TooquevUle's  D^mocratie,  vol.  i.  p.  307 :  "  Le 
ffotlt  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  r^glementaire  remontent,  en  France,  k 
P^poque  oh.  les  l^istes  sont  entr6s  dans  le  gouvemement ;  ce  qui  nous  re- 
porte  au  temps  cte  Philippe  le  Bel."  Tennemann  also  notices,  that  in  his 
reign  the  *'  Rechtstheone"  b^au  to  exercise  influence ;  but  this  learned 
writer  takes  a  purely  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  misunderstood 
the  more  general  social  tendency.  Oesch,  der  PkUos,  vol.  viii.  p.  823. 
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mast  be  done  at  head-quarters.^  The  government  is  be- 
lieved to  see  every  thing,  know  every  thing,  and  provide 
for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this  monstrous  monopoly, 
there  has  been  contrived  a  machinery  well  worthy  of  the 
design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  immense 
array  of  officials  ;*^  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form 
an  admirable  emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceas- 
ing to  be  territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  feet, 
the  whole  business  of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  sup- 
position, that  no  man  either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is 
fit  to  take  care  of  himself.  So  paternal  are  the  feelings 
of  government,  so  eager  for  the  welfere  of  its  subjects, 
that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction  the  most  rare,  as 
well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  Ufe.  In  order  that 
the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  should  be- 
queath  their  property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  from 
bequeathing  the  greater  part  of  it  at  all.     In  order  that 

^  As  tevml  writers  on  law  notice  this  ^stem  with  a  lenient  eye  (^M- 

nf  du  Droit  FrangaUy  in  (Euvres  de  Michdety  vol  iL  p.  321 ;  and  EmJk^ 
,  Etvde  du  Droit,  p.  129 :  ''  le  systdme  6nergique  de  la  centralisation'^, 
it  maf  be  well  to  state  how  it  actually  works. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  **  Not  only  cannot  a  oom- 
mune  determine  its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  on 
one  of  his  deputed  functionaries,  it  cannot  eyen  erect  a  building,  the  cost 
of  which  shall  haye  been  sanctioned,  without  the  plan  beins  adopted  by  » 
board  of  public  works  attached  to  the  central  authority,  and  baying  the  su- 
penrision  and  direction  of  eyery  public  building  throughout  the  kingdom." 
Bvlwefs  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes,  1836,  yol.  ii.  p.  262. 

M.  Tooqueyille,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1866),  says,  **  Sous  I'anciai 
r^ime,  comme  de  nosjoursy  il  n'y  ayait  yille,  bourff,  yiUage,  ni  si  peUt  bi- 
mean  en  France,  hdpital,  £dinique,  oouyent  ni  coU^ge,  qui  piit  ayoir  une 
yolont6  ind^pendante  dans  ses  affaires  particuli^res,  ni  a<hninistrer  It  aa  yo- 
lont6  ses  proprcs  biens.  Alors,  comme  aujotard'huiy  I'administration  tenait 
done  tons  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  rinsoleuce  du  mot  ne  s'^tait  pas 
encore  produite,  on  ayait  du  moins  d6jk  la  chose."  Tocqueville,  VAncieH 
Regime,  1856,  pp.  79,  80. 

«>  The  number  of  ciyil  functionaries  in  France,  who  are  paid  by  the  go- 
yemment  to  trouble  the  people,  passes  all  belief,  being  estimated,  at  differ- 
ent periods  during  the  present  centuiy,  at  from  138,000  to  upwards  of 
800,000.  Tocquev^y  de  ta  Democratiey  yol.  i.  p.  220 ;  Alison's  Ewrope^  yoL 
xiy.  pp.  1 27, 140 ;  Kay's  Conditton  of  the  People,  yoL  i.  p.  272 ;  Lain^s  NeUm^ 
2d  series,  p.  185.  Mr.  Laing,  writing  in  1850,  says :  ^*  In  France,  at  the 
expulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  ciyil  functionaries  were  stated  to  amount 
to  807,030  indiyiduals.'' 
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society  may  be  protected  by  its  police,  it  has  directed  that 
no  one  shall  travel  without  a  passport.  And  when  men 
are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
same  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another  matter, 
far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against 
criminals,  that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of 
one  of  their  courts,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectade,  which  it 
is  no  idle  boast  to  say,  we,  in  Enirland,  could  not  tolerate 
for  a  single  hour.  Th^e  is  seJ7gTeat  pubUc  magistrate, 
by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about  to  be  tried,  examining  him 
in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed  guilt,  re-examining  him, 
cross-examining  him,  performing  the  duties,  not  of  a  judge, 
but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear  against  the  un- 
happy man  all  the  authority  of  his  judiciid  position,  all 
his  ppc^^ssional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex* 
terity  of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  iJie 
tendencies  of  the  French  intellect  are  shown ;  because  it 
supplies  a  machinery  ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute 
power;  because  it  brings  the  administration  of  justice  into 
disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an  idea  of  unfeiroess ;  and 
because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable  temper,  which  it 
is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system  that  makes 
a  m^istrato  an  Idrocate,  aad  turns  the  judge  into  a  par- 
tizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
£Etr  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals 
«re  discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by 
which  crime  is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people, 
even  in  their  ordinary  amusements,  are  watched  and  «ire- 
fully  superintended.  Lest  they  should  haim  each  other 
"by  some  sudden  indiscretion,  precautions  are  taken  similar 
to  those  with  which  a  father  might  surround  his  children. 
In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  concerts,  and  their 
other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always  present 
soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done,  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.     Nor 
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does  the  vigilance  of  government  stop  there.  Even  the 
education  of  children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  mas- 
ters or  parents.^  And  the  whole  plan  is  executed  with 
such  energy,  that,  as  the  French  while  men  are  never  let 
alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are  never  left  alone.** 
At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  supposed  that 
adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges  of 
their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also. 
Its  prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and 
the  baker  to  the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  meat  is 
examined  lest  it  should  be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest 
it  should  be  light.  In  short,  without  multiplying  in- 
stances, with  which  most  readers  must  be  ^miliar,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  France,  as  in  every  country  where 
the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government  has 
established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind ;  a  monopoly 
which  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men, 
follows  them  in  their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with 
its  petty,  meddling  spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all. 
diminishes  their  responsibility  to  themselves ;  thus  depriv- 
ing them  of  what  is  the  only  real  education  that  most 
minds  receive, — the  constant  necessity  of  providing  for 
future  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  aD  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people, — a  people  full  of 
mettle,  high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
less  oppressed  by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe, — 

"  *'  The  goyemment  in  France  possesses  control  over  all  the  education 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  which  are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions." 
Report  on  the  State  of  superior  EdtuxUion  in  Frartjce  in  1843,  in  Journal  of 
Statist,  Soc,  voL  vi.  p.  304.  On  the  steps  taken  during  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon, see  Alison^ 8  Europe^  vol.  viii.  p.  203  :  *'  Nearly  the  whole  education 
of  the  empire  was  brought  effectually  under  the  direction  and  appointment 
of  government." 

*^  '^  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  surveillance  of  pupils ;  it  befiig  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  French  education,  that  children  diould  never  be  left 
alone."  Report  on  general  Education  in  France  in  1842,  in  Jourfkol  of  Statist* 
Soc.  vol.  V.  p.  20. 
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have  always  been  found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power. 
Even  when  they  have  possessed  it,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  combine  permanence  with  liberty.  One  of  these 
two  elements  has  always  been  wanting.  They  have  had 
free  governments,  which  have  not  been  stable.  They  have 
had  stable  governments,  which  have  not  been  free.  Owing 
to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no  doubt 
vrill  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.^  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for 
at  least  some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  un- 
successful. For  men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are 
educated  to  freedom.  And  this  is  not  the  education  which 
is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or  gained  from  books ;  but  it  is 
that  which  consists  in  self-discipline,  in  self-reHance,  and 
in  self-government.  These,  in  England,  are  matters  of 
hereditary  descent — ^traditional  habits,  which  we  imbibe 
in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  go- 
vernment for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with 
them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  com- 
panies, they  effect  by  pubUc  boards. '  They  cannot  cut  a 
canal,  or  lay  down  a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the 
government  for  aid.  With  them,  the  people  look  to  the 
rulers ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to  the  people.  With  them, 
the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which  society  radiates.^*^ 
With  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the  executive  the 
organ.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  corresponded  vnth 
the  difference  in  the  process.     We  have  been  made  fit  for 

**  A  distinguished  French  author  s&js  :  ^'La  France  souffre  du  nuJ  du 
si^le ;  elle  en  est  plus  malade  qu'aucun  autre  pays ;  ce  mal  c'est  la  haiue 
de  Tautorit^.'*  Oustine,  Eussie,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  Compare  Iletf,  Science  fSociale, 
vol.  ii.  p.  86  note. 

^  It  is  to  the  activity  of  this  protective  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we 
must  ascribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as  "le 
d^ut  de  spontaneity,  qui  caract^rise  les  institutions  de  la  France  modeme.*' 
Meyer^  InstU.  Jvdic.  vol.  iv.  p.  536.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and 
in  science,  makes  them  fi&vour  the  establishment  of  academies  \  and  it  is 
probably  to  the  same  principle  that  their  jurists  owe  their  love  of  codifica- 
tion. AU  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwillingness  to  rely  on  the  general 
march  of  affairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the  unaided  conclusions 
.of  private  men. 
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political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights.  They, 
neglecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with 
the  power.  We  have  always  shown  a  determination  to 
uphold  our  liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to 
increase  them ;  and  this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and 
a  gravity  natural  to  men  to  whom  such  subjects  have  long 
been  familiar.  But  the  French,  always  treated  as  children, 
are,  in  political  matters,  children  still.  And  as  they  have 
handled  the  most  weighty  concerns  in  that  gay  and  vola- 
tile s{Arrt  which  adorns  their  lighter  literature,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where  the  first 
condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  loi^ 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that  be- 
fore they  try  their  skill  in  a  political  struggle,  their  re- 
sources should  have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminary 
discipline,  which  a  contest  with  the  difficuhies  of  civil  life 
can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must 
be  guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great 
countries  of  Eui'ope.  Bat  what  we  are  now  rather  con- 
cerned with  is,  to  notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of 
France  and  England  long  continued  to  be  displayed  in  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  their  aristocracy;  and  hov 
from  this  there  naturally  followed  some  striking  diffar- 
ences  between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde,  and  that 
waged  by  the  Long  Parliament 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the 
French  kings  began  rapidly  to  iacrease,  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly  di- 
minished. What,  however,  proves  the  extent  to  which 
their  power  had  taken  root,  is  the  undoubted  feet,  that^ 
notwithstanding  this  to  them  unfavourable  circumstance, 
the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  control^   The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the  throne 

^  Mablj  {OUerffoHoiUy  toL  iii.  pp.  154, 155,  352-362)  liM  ooUected  sum 
striking  evidence  of  the  t^vanny  of  the  French  noblee  in  the  sixteenth  ceo- 
tory ;  and  as  to  the  wanton  oraehy  with  which  they  exercised  theb  powor 
in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  see  Dm  Rkxux^  HiatorieUe^  vol.  vii.  p.  156, 
vol.  viiL  p.  79,  vol.  ix.  pp.  40,  61,  62,  vol.  x.  pp.  255-257.  In  the  eifchteeoth 
century,  matters  were  somewhat  better;  bat  still  the  subordinsiion 
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became  entirely  changed;  that  which  they  bore  to  the 
people  remained  almost  the  same.  In  England,  slavery, 
or  villenage,  as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  diminished, 
and  was  extinct  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century .^^  In 
France,  it  lingered  on  two  hundred  years  later,  and  was 
only  destroyed  in  that  great  Revolution  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  ill-gotten  power  were  called  to  so  sharp  an  ac- 
count/*^ Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy  years,  the 
nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous  taxes 
which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corvee  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men 
of  ignoble  birth  f^  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high 

excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and  miserable.  Compare 
CEuvres  de  Turgoty  vol.  iv.  p.  139 ;  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Corky  dated  Lyons, 
1754,  in  BurtorCs  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  80 ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  406 ;  JefersorCs  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p,  45 ;  and  Smith's  Tour  on 
the  ConHrumiy  edit.  1793,  vol.  iii.  pp.  201,  202. 

*'  Mr.  Eccleston  {English  Aratq.  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1450  *' villenage 
had  almost  passed  away ;"  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  {Over-Population^ 

E.  182),  '^  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1550,  declares  that 
e  had  never  met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slaves ;  and  that  the  vil- 
lains, or  predial  slaves,  still  to  be  found,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning."  Mr.  Halbim  can  find  no  '*  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  villenage"  later  than  1574.  Middle  Agesy  vol.  ii.  p.  312 :  see,  to 
the  same  effect,  Barrington  on  the  StatuteSy  pp.  308,  309.  If,  however,  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  with  evidence  of  it  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

*•  M  Cassagnac  {Causes  ds  la  Rivoluiiony  vol.  iii.  p.  11)  says :  "  Chose 
surprenante,  il  y  avait  encore,  au  4  aotlt  1789^  un  million  ^nq  cent  miUe 
serfs  de  corps;"  and  M.  Giraud  {Pricis  de  VAncien  Droity  Paris,  1852,  p.  3), 
^jusqu^  la  revolution  une  division  fondamentale  partageait  les  persounes 
en  persounes  libres  et  personnes  sujettes  2k  condition  servile."  A  few  years 
before  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  distinction  was  abolished  by  Louis  aVI. 
in  his  own  domains.  Compare  Esckbach,  Etude  du  Droit,  pp.  271,  272,  with 
Du  Mesnily  MSm.  sur  le  Pnnce  Le  Brun,  p.  94.  I  notice  this  particularly, 
because  M.  Mouteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate  writer,  supposes  that 
the  abolition  took  place  earlier  than  it  really  did.  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol. 
vi.  p.  101. 

*•  CassagnaCy  de  la  Rivclutiony  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  173 ;  Oiraudy  Ancien 
Ihroity  p.  11 ;  Soidaviey  M^.  de  Louis  XV ly  vol.  vi.  p.  156 ;  M&m,  au  Roi  sur 
les  MunicipalitiSy  in  CEuvres  de  Turgoty  vol.  vii.  p.  423 ;  Mhn,  de  Oenlisy 
vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexa- 
tious impositions  wiU  be  found  in  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  24, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  118;  Saint  AulairCy  Hist,  de  la  Frondey  vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  Tocqite- 
vUle,  Ancien  Risgimey  pp.  135,  391,  420,  440;  Sully y  (Economies  Rogales, 
vol.  ii.  p.  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  vol.  v.  pp.  339,  410,  vol.  vi. 
p.  94 ;  Relat.  des  Amhassad,  Venit.  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  Mahlg,  ObservationSy  vol.  iii. 
pp.  355,  35€ ;  BoulaimnUierSy  Ancien  Oouvemementy  vol.  iii.  p.  109 ;  Le 
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and  chiyalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to 
their  UlustriouB  descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same 
amount  as  those  whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.^ 
Indeed,  every  thing  tended  to  nurture  this  general  con- 
tempt. Every  thing  was  contrived  to  humUe  one  dass, 
and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles  there  were  reserved 
the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and  also  the  most 
important  military  posts.^^  The  privilege  of  entering  the 
army  as  officers  was  confined  to  them  f^  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.^ 
At  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  confii- 
sion,  an  equal  vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling 
matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even 
in  the  amusements  of  the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitdi 
was  this  brought,  that,  in  many  parts  of  France,  the  right 
of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dovecote  depended  entirely  on 
a  man's  rank;  and  no  Frenchman,  whatever  his  wealth 
might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he  were  a  noble;  it 
being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too  elevated 
for  persons  of  plebeian  origin.*^ 

Vastor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XlII^  vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;  Mirn,  d'Omer  Talon,  toL  ii. 
pp.  103,  369;  i/;^.c2<;J/bnfy^yyoL  Lp.82;  Too^uevUle^B^gnede  Louis XV, 
ToL  i.  pp.  87,  332 ;  CEuvres  de  Turgct,  toL  i.  p.  37^  vol.  iy.  pp.  68,  59,  74, 
76,  242,  278,  voL  t.  pp.  226,  242,  vol.  vi  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  pp.  162,  280. 

**  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feelings,  that,  even  in  1789.  the  very  year 
the  Revolution  hroke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  lu^tles 
''  will  consent,  indeed,  to  equal  taxation."  See  a  lett^  from  Jefferson  to 
Jay,  dated  Paris,  May  9th,  1789,  in  Jeferson^s  Corrtsp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  46%  463, 
Compare  Mercier  sur  Rousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

**  **  Les  nohles,  qui  avaient  le  privily  exolusif  des  gnuades  dignity  et  des 
gros  b^^fices."  Mom,  de  Mvard,  p.  97 :  see  also  Mem,  de  BouilU,  voL  L 
p.  66;  Lemontei/,  MMissemerU  Monarchigtte,  p.  337  :  Danid,  Hist,  de  la  Mi- 
lice  Fratifoise,  voL  ii.  p.  666 ;  Campan,  M6m,  swr  Marie  AntoinsUe,  viaL  L 
pp.  238,  239. 

"  "  L'anden  regime  n'avait  admis  que  des  nobles  pour  offiders."  Jf^m.  de 
Boland,  vol.  i.  p.  398.  S^gur  mentions  that,  earl^  in  the  reign  of  Louia  XVl^ 
*'  les  nobles  sems  avaient  le  droit  d'entrer  au  service  comme  sous-lieutenans.^ 
Mim,  deSSmr,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Compara  pp.  117, 266-271,  with  Mkt^  de  OenUs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  74,  and  De  StaM,  Constd,  sur  la  BSv.  vol.  L  p.  123. 

**  Thus,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  XXL,  ''il  remet  sous  Panden  pied  la 
oavalerie  ordinaire,  qui  n'dtoit  compos6e  que  de  la  noblesse."  ffisi.  Unim^ 
vol  ix.  pp.  202,  203;  and  see  vol.  x.  pp.  604,  606,  yoL  xiii  p.  22 ;  and  mn 
imperfect  statement  of  the  same  fact  in  Bovllierj  Rist,  des  divers  Corps  de  la 
Maison  MUitaire  des  Eois  de  France,  Paris,  1818,  p.  68,  a  superficial  work  on 
an  uninteresting  subject. 

^  M.  TocqueviUe  (L'Anden  BSgime,  p.  448)  mentions,  amopg  other  ce* 
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Circumstances  like  these  are  yaluable,  as  evidence  of 
the  state  of  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  their  im- 
portance will  become  peculiarly  obvious,  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinc- 
tions have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our 
yeomanry,  copyholders,  and  free  burgesses  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, proved  far  too  strong  for  those  protective  and 
monopolizing  principles,  of  which  the  aristocracy  are  the 
guarcQans  in  politics,  and  the  clergy  in  religion.  And  it 
is  to  the  successful  opposition  made  by  these  feelings  of 
individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our  two  greatest 
national  acts — our  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth,  and  our 
Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other 
point  of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further 
illustration  of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between 
France  and  England. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated  in- 
stitution of  chivalry,*^  which  was  to  manners  what  feu- 
dalism was  to  poUtics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  but  also  from  two 
general  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so 
highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one  could  even  receive  knight- 
hood unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;^  and  the  preliminary 
education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  was  carried  on 
either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else  in  their 

gulations  still  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  that  *'  en  Daaphin6| 
en  Bretagne,  en  Normandie^  U  est  prohib^  It  tout  roturier  d'avoir  des  oo- 
lombiers,  fuies  et  voli^re ;  il  n'j  a  que  les  nobles  qui  puissent  avoir  del 
pigeons." 

**  **  D^  la  fin  du  onzidme  siMe,  k  P^poque  mtoe  otL  oommeno^rent  let 
oroisades,  on  trouve  la  chevalerie  6tablie.  '  Koch.  Tab,  de9  lUvoliUions,  voL  L 
p.  143 :  see  also  SairUe-Palayey  Mhn,  sur  la  Chevalerie^  yoL  L  pp.  42,  68. 
M.  Guisot  (OivUii.  en  France^  vol.  iii.  pp.  349-354)  has  attempted  to  trace 
it  back  to  an  earlier  period ;  but  he  appears  to  have  Cedled,  though  of  course 
its  germs  may  be  ^ksilj  found.  Acconiing  to  some  writers  it  orimnated  in 
northern  Europe ;  according  to  others  in  Arabia !  Mallet*s  Nowwm  Aivti^ 
quUieSj  p.  202;  Journal  of  Anat.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

**  "L'ordre  de  chevalerie  n'^toit  accordi  qu'auz  hommes  d'un  sang 
noble."  SUmondi,  Hist,  des  FrangaiM^  vol  iv.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel,  Bist. 
delaMUice,  vd.  i.  p.  97,miMills'  HisL  of  Chivalry,  vol  L  p.  20. 
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own  baronial  castles.*^  In  the  second  place,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  protective,  and  not  at  ^11  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppres- 
sions, as  they  successively  arose  ;  opposed  in  this  respect 
to  the  reforming  spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather 
than  palliative,  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling 
the  class  from  which  the  evil  proceeds,  passing  over  in- 
dividual cases  in  order  to  direct  its  attention  to  general 
causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this,  was  in  feet 
a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of 
the  protective  spirit.^  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal, 
could  never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with 
the  aristocratic  doctrine  of  hereditary  descent.^  Out  of 
this  coalition  sprung  results  of  great  moment.  It  is  to 
this  that  Europe  owes  those  orders,  half  aristocratic,  half 
religious,^  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St 
James,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Knights  of  St.  Mi- 
chael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evils  on 
society ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices, 

"  ^^  In  some  places  there  were  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  but  most  frequently  their  own  castles  served.  '*  MUU*  EisL  of  Chi- 
valry, vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  and  see  &iinte-Palaye,  Mhn.  mr  VAnc.  ChevaUrie,  voL  L 
pp.  30,  56,  57,  on  this  education. 

'*  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  crusades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier, 
and  must  be  referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Compare 
Mills*  Hist,  of  Chivalry f  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Banid,  Hist,  de  la  JfUice^  vol.  i 

Ep.  101,  102, 108 ;  BovlainvUlierSf  Ancien.  Gouv.  vol.  i.  p.  326.  Sainte-Pa- 
lye  (Mhn.  sitr  la  Cheoalerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  119-123\  who  nas  collected  some 
illustrations  of  the  relation  between  chivalry  ana  the  church,  says,  p,  119, 
^'enfin  la  chevalerie  6toit  regard^e  comme  une  ordination,  un  saoerdooe." 
The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood,  and  Wil- 
liam Rufus  was  actually  knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc:  "  Archiepiscopus 
Lanfrancus,  eo  qudd  eum  nutrierat,  et  mUitem  fecerat.  '*  WxU,  Maimes,  lib. 
iv.,  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  67.  Compare  Fosbroke^s  British  Monachism^ 
1843,  p.  101,  on  Knighting  by  abbots. 

^  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Mills; 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unhereditary  element  was 
favourable  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Mills*  Hist,  of  Chivalry y  vol.  i.  pp.  15, 
389,  vol.  ii.  p.  169  ;  a  work  interesting  as  an  assemblage  of  &cts,  but  almost 
useless  as  a  philosophic  estimate. 

'^  ''  In  their  origin  all  the  military  orders,  and  most  of  the  religious  oneSy 
were  entirely  aristocratic."  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry^  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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enlivened  the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debauchery 
of  soldiers.  As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  noble  knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  "  defend 
the  church  ;"  an  ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.^^ 
Thus  it  was  that  chivalry,  uniting  the  hostile  principles 
of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those  principles  be- 
longed. Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institution  may 
have  conferred  upon  mannei-s,^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging 
the  term  of  its  infancy.^ 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  whether  we  look  at 
the  immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its 
strength  and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predo- 
minance of  the  protective  spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we 
compare  France  and  England,  we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of 
the  early  divergence  of  those  countries.    Tournaments,  the 

•«  MUU*  Hist,  of  Chivalry^  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  333.  About  the  year  1127, 
St.  Bernard  wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which 
^*he  extols  this  order  as  a  combination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood. 
....  He  describes  the  design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  military  order  and 
knighthood  a  serious  Christian  direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something 
that  Gk)d  might  approve. "  Neander's  Hist  of  the  Churchy  vol.  vil  p.  358.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  chivalric  associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  afterwsutis  merged  in  the  Dominican  order,  called  the 
Militia  of  Christ :  *^  un  nouvel  ordre  de  chevalerie  destin^  ^  poursuivre  les 
h6r6tique8,  sur  le  modMe  do  celui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le  nom  de  MiUce  de 
Christ.**  Lhrente^  Hist,  de  I* Inquisition,  vol.  i.  pp.  52,  133,  203. 

**  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and 
of  increasing  the  influence  of  women.  Saints- Falave,  AfSm,  sur  la  Chevalerie, 
vol.  i.  pp.  220-223,  282,  284,  voL  iii.  pp.  vi.  vii.  159-161  ;  HelvHius  de 
VEsprit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51 ;  SMegeCs  Lectures^  vol.  i.  p.  209.  That  there 
was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think,  indisputable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  and  an  author  of  considerable  reading  on  these  subjects  says,  *'  The 
rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  in  ancient  times  strongly  marks 
the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  even  to 
ladies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  fair  sex  in  those  days  of  chivalry.'*  Orose^s  MUitary  Antiquities^  vol.  ii. 
p.  114.     Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  1839,  pp.  145,  146. 

•■  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  says,  "  A  third  reproach  may 
be  made  to  the  character  of  knighthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit 
of  high  birth,  by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  de- 
gradation." 
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first  open  expression  of  chivalry,  are  of  French  origin.** 
The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  great  describers  of 
chivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of  whom  were 
Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  famous  chevalier,  who  is  always 
considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I. 
Nor  was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that 
tournaments  were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  last  one 
having  been  held  in  1560.^ 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  lass 
active  than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
chivalry,  as  its  ofispring,  had  less  influence.  And  such 
was  really  the  case.  The  honours  that  were  paid  to 
knights,  and  the  social  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  other  classes,  were  never  so  great  in 
our  country  as  in  France.^  As  men  became  more  free, 
the  Uttle  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  further 
diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  par- 
hament,  the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  dis- 
repute, that  a  law  was  passed  obUging  certain  persons  to 
accept  that  rank  of  knighthood  which  in  other  nations 
was  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition.^     In  the  four- 

•*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  370,  371,  377 ;  Tuimer's  HisL 
o/Bnalandy  voL  iv.  p.  478 ;  Ixmcemagne  de  l*Ori^we  des  Armotries^  in  JfSm, 
de  lAcadimie  des  Inscriptums,  vol.  zz.  p.  680.  Koch  also  savs  {7\ibleau  dm 
lUvolutumSf  voL  i.  p.  139),  ^'  c'eet  de  la  France  que  Tuaage  des  toamois  se 
r6pandit  ohei  lee  autres  nations  de  I'Europe. "  They  were  first  introdnced 
into  England  in  the  reiffn  of  Stephen.  Lingard's  England^  vol.  u.  p.  27. 

^  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Agu^  vol.  ii.  p.  470^  says  th^  were  ^'entirelj 
discontinued  in  France"  in  consequence  of  the  oeath  of  Henrj  II. ;  but  ac* 
cording  to  MHy  Hist,  of  Chivalry y  vol.  iL  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year; 
when  another  fatal  accident  occurred,  and  ^^tournaments  ceased  for  ever." 
Compare  Sainie-Palave  sur  la  ChevaUrte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  40. 

"*  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  observes,  tiiat  the  knight,  at 
compared  with  other  classes,  *  *  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  req>eet.  7%€rt 
toas  not,  however,  so  mtich  distinction  in  Enaland  as  in  France,^*  The  greai 
honour  paid  to  knights  in  France  is  noticed  bv  Daniel  {Milioe  Franfoise^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129) ;  and  Herder  {Ideen  eur  Gesenichte,  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  267) 
says,  that  in  France  chivalry  flourished  more  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
same  remark  is  made  by  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  iv.  p.  198). 

*'  The  tStattUum  de  MilitHms,  in  1307,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of 
this.  Compare  Blacistone's  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  69  ;  Barrington  on  the  Sta- 
tutes, pp.  192, 193.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  kuli^ii- 
hood  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  or  at  least  that  those  who  relaaed  U 
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teenth  century,  this  was  followed  by  another  blow,  which 
deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusirely  military  chio'acter ; 
the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  title  into  a  civil  honour.^  Finally,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
in  France  still  at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct, 
and  this  mischievous  institution  had  become  a  subject  for 
ridicule  even  among  the  people  themselves.««  To  these 
circumstances  we  may  add  two  others,  which  seem  worthy 
of  observation.  The  first  is,  that  the  French,  notwithstand- 
ing their  many  admirable  qualities,  have  always  been 
more  remarkable  for  personal  vanity  than  the  English  -^ 

were  obliged  to  ^y  a  fine.  See  ffaUam*s  Contt,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  421,  and  Lift- 
tdUm'i  Hist,  of  Henry  IL  voL  ii.  pp.  238,  239,  2d  edit.  4to,  1767.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  eyiaently  puzzled,  says,  **  Indeed  it  seems  a  deviation  from  the 
original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot  but  think  it  a  very 
great  inconsistency,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  accession  of  honour 
to  kings  themselves,  diould  1^  foroed  upon  any.*' 

**  In  MiUs*  Hist,  of  Chivairvy  vol  ii.  p.  154,  ii  is  said,  that ''  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  law"  were  first  niighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

**  Mr.  Mills  (Hist,  of  Chivalry ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100^  has  printed  a  curious 
extract  from  a  lamentation  over  the  destniction  of  cliivalry,  written  in  the 
rei|^  of  Edwurd  IV. ;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  sinjrular  instance. 
This  is  a  popular  ballad,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
oidled  the  Tumament  of  Tottenham^  in  which  the  follies  of  chivalry  are  ad- 
mirably ridiculed.  See  WarUm^s  Hut.  of  English  Poetry ^  edit.  1840,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  98-101 ;  and  Percy*s  Bdiques  of  Ancient  Poetry ^  edit.  1846,  pp.  92-95. 
According  to  Turner  (Hist,  of  England^  vol.  '^•P*  363),  '^  the  ancient  books 
fA  <^viJry  were  laid  aside"  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

^  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  larse  amount  of 
evidence,  supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Adduon,  who  was 
a  lenient  as  weU  as  an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  amons  the 
French,  calls  them  ''the  vainest  nation  in  the  world.'*  Letter  to  Siskop 
Houghy  in  Aiiin's  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  Kajpoleon  says,  ''  vanity  w 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  French."  Alison* s  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol.  vi.  p.  25. 
Bumont  {Sowfenirs  swr  Mi^abea/Wy  p.  Ill)  declares,  that 'Me  trait  le  plus 
dominant  dans  le  caract^  fran^ais,  c'est  ramour  propre ;"  and  S^gur  (iSiocf- 
venirsj  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74),  "  car  en  France  Tamour  propre,  ou,  si  on  le  veut, 
la  vanit6,  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable."  It  is  moreover  stated, 
liiat  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  Frendi  are  vainer  than  the 
English.  Omb^s  Elements  of  Phrenology,  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1845,  p.  90 ;  and 
a  partial  recognition  of  the  same  hJot  in  BroussaiSy  Cours  de  PMnotogie, 
p.  297.  For  other  instances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the 
French,  see  Tocgt^eviUsy  VAncien  Rigimey  p.  148 ;  Barante,  Lit.  Franc,  au 
XVIJI*  SiicUy  p.  80;  MSm.  de  Bnssot,  vd.  i.  p.  272;  Mhkray,  Hist,  de 
France^  voL  iL  p.  933 ;  Lemontey,  Etabli8se7neniMonarchiaue,ia.  418 ;  Voltaire, 
Letire$in(dit€SyYoi.u.f.2S%;  ToeguevUUy  R^deLcuisXVyY6L'±i^,Zbb) 
De  Stailsur  la  R^volutym,  vol  i.  p.  260,  vol  li.  p.  25a 
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a  peculiarity  partly  referrible  to  those  chivalric  traditions 
"which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable  to 
destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance 
to  external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress 
and  manners,  but  also  medals,  ribands,  stars,  crosses,  and 
the  like,  which  we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in 
such  high  estimation.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that 
duelling  has  from  the  beginning  been  more  popular  in 
France  than  in  England  ;  and  as  this  is  a  custom  which 
we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  countries  supplies  another  link  in  that  long  chain 
of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dencies.^ 

The  old  associations,  of  which  these  facts  are  but  the 
external  expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing 


'»  The  relation  between  chivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  seTend 
writers ;  and  in  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  de- 
Btroyed  until  the  revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  th's  connexion 
even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  See,  for  instance,  in  Mim,  de  Lafayette, 
vol.  i-  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  regard  to  chivalry  and  duelling  in  1778.  In 
England  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  of  even  a  single  private  duel  being 
fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  aud  there  were  not  many  tiU  the 
latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  in  France  the  custom  arose  early  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for  the  seconds  to 
fight  as  well  as  the  principals.  Compare  Monilosier,  Monarc,  Franp,  vol.  ii. 
p.  436,  with  MorUeily  Hi?t.  des  divers  Etats,  voL  vL  p.  48.  From  that  time  the 
love  of  the  French  for  duelling  became  quite  a  passion  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Kevolution,  or  ratner  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  by  com- 
paring the  following  passages ;  which  i  have  the  more  pleasure  in  bringing 
together,  as  no  one  nas  written  even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  not- 
withstanding the  great  part  it  once  played  in  European  society.  De  ThoHy 
Hist,  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  592,  593,  vol.  xv.  p.  67 ;  Vanid,  MUice  Franfoise^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  582 ;  Sully y  (Economies^  voL  i.  p.  301,  vol-  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  vi.  p. 
122,  vol.  viii.  p.  41,  vol.  ix.  p.  408 ;  Canw  8  State  of  Fram/ce  under  Henry  7  FL, 
in  Birches  Historical  NegotiatumSy  p.  467  ;  Ben  Jonson^s  Works,  edit  GifFord, 
vol.  vi.  p.  69;  Dvlaure,  Hist,  de  Paris  (1825,  3d  edit.),  vol.  iv.  p.  567, 
vol.  V.  pp.  300,  301 ;  Xtf  Clerc^  Biblioth^e  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  242 ;  Litres  de 
Fatin,  vol  iii.  p.  536 ;  Cajefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme^  vol.  viii.  p.  98 ;  Cape- 
fgv£S  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  63 ;  Des  Reaux,  Hvkoriettes,  vol.  x.  p.  13  ;  Jiem^ 
de  Oenli8,Yo\.  ii.  p.  191,  vol.  vii.  p.  215,  vol.  ix.  p. 351 ;  Mtm.  oftheBaronefM 
d'Oberkirch,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  edit.  Lond.  1852  ;  Lettres  ineditesd'AyuesseaUj  vol.  L 
p.  211 ;  Lettres  de  Du  Deffand  d  WalpcUy  vol.  iii.  p.  249,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  28, 
152 ;  Bovllier,  Maison  Militaire  des  Rois  de  France,  pp.  87,  88 ;  Btca.  Univ, 
vol.  V.  pp.  402,  403,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  411,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  127,  401,  vol.  xlviiL 
p.  522,  vol  xlix.  p.  130. 
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yigour.  In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  reli- 
gion, was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Reformation,  and 
preserve  to  the  clergy  the  forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient 
supremacy.  In  England,  the  pride  of  men,  and  their  ha- 
bits of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to  mature  into  a  system 
what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judgment,  by  which 
some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  eradicated ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the 
state,  for  which  we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  very  same  tendency, 
acting  in  politics,  displayed  analogous  results.  Our  an- 
cestors found  no  diflSculty  in  humbling  the  nobles,  and 
reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance.  The  wars 
of  the  Roses,  by  breakiug  up  the  leading  families  into  two 
hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  ;''^^  and,  after  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  English- 
man, even  of  the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those 
private  wars,  by  which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords 
still  disturbed  the  peace  of  society .'^^  When  the  civil 
contests  subsided,  the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the 
policy  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIII.  For,  those  princes, 
despots  as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest  classes ; 
and  even  Henry  VIIL,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous 
cruelties,  was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came 
the  Reformation  ;  which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human 
mind,  was  essentially  a  rebellious  movement,  and  thus 
increasing  the  insubordination  of  men,  sowed,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  seeds  of  those  great  political  revolu- 
tions which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  broke  out  in 
nearly  every  part  of  Europe.     The  connexion  between 

"  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  upon  the  nobles,  compare  Hal- 
lam*s  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  Litujard^i  Hist,  ofEngland^  vol.  iii.  p.  340 ; 
EcdestorCs  English  Antiq.  pp.  224, 320 :  and  on  their  immense  pecuniary,  or 
rather  territorial,  losses,  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

"  "  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noble- 
men in  England  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. "  AUen  on  the  Preroga- 

Hvsy  p.  isa 
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these  two  rerolutionary  epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  inter- 
est ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  it  irill 
be  sufficient  to  notice  such  erents,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  explain  the  sympathy  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  classes,  and  prove 
how  the  same  circumstances  that  were  &tal  to  the  one, 
also  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a 
large  majority  of  the  nobiUty  were  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  This  we  know  from  the  most  decisiye 
evidence ;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  would  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect that  such  was  the  case.  For,  the  aristocracy,  by  the 
very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must,  as  a  body,  always 
be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only  because  by 
a  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  but 
because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  con- 
nected with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In 
the  collision  of  actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  of- 
fended by  the  assumptions  of  inferior  men ;  it  is  frequently 
wounded  by  the  successful  competition  of  able  men.  These 
are  mortifications  to  which,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
their  liability  is  constantly  increasing.  But  the  moment 
they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good  old  times 
which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without 
a  rival.  When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  qnar- 
terings,  their  escutcheons ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity 
of  their  blood,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors, — they 
experience  a  comfort  which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any 
present  inconvenience.  The  tendency  of  this  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  every  aristo- 
cracy the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who  have  worked 
themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe  that  it 
is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  oyer 
with  the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland, — ^men  who  have  reached 
this  ecstasy  of  the  fancy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there, 
but,  by  a  process  with  which  most  minds  are  familiar. 
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thej  generalize  their  view ;  and,  even  on  matters  not  im- 
mediately connected  vrith  their  fame,  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and  of  measuring 
value  by  age ;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  admiration 
which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which 
animate  the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are 
to  poUtics,  that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes, 
constantly  appeaUng  to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much 
on  tradition,  and  make  great  account  of  upholding  esta- 
blished  customs.  Both  take  for  granted  that  what  is  old 
is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in  former  times 
there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting  govern- 
ment and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  their  functions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their 
principles.  Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  conservative.  It  is  believed 
that  the  aristocracy  guard  the  state  against  revolution, 
and  that  the  clergy  keep  the  church  from  error.  The 
first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers;  the  others  are  the 
scourge  of  heretics. 

.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduc* 
tion  to  examine  how  far  these  principles  are  reasonable, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose 
that,  on  certain  subjects  of  immense  importance,  men  are 
to  remain  stationary,  while  on  all  other  subjects  they  are 
constantly  advancing.  But  what  I  now  rather  wish  to 
point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which»  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  two  great  conservative  and  protective  classes 
were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
been  prepared  by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open 
rebellion.  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  private  judg- 
ment, on  which  it  was  avowedly  based,  is  enough  to  sub- 
stantiate this  fi^.      To  establish  the  right  of  private 
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judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individuals; 
it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of 
laymen ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against 
their  teachers,  of  the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And 
although  the  Reformed  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  hierarchy,  did  undoubtedly 
abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they  started,  and 
attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own  con- 
trivance, still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merite  of 
the  Reformation  itself  The  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
England,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more 
during  the  reigns  of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  that  corruption  which  power  always 
begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and  does  not  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  the  movement  by  which  the  power  was  ori- 
ginally obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that,  tried  by 
the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was » 
schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  by  appealing  to  that  private  judg- 
ment, to  the  exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  bat 
of  the  rights  of  which  its  own  proceedings  were,  a  constant 
infraction.  It  was  evident,  that  if,  in  religious  matters, 
private  judgment  were  supreme,  it  became  a  high  spiritual 
crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any  measure,  by 
which  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme 
the  church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as 
its  founders  did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their 
own  private  judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets 
which  they  had  hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as 
idolatrous,  and  openly  renounce  their  allegiance  to  what 
had  for  centuries  been  venerated  as  the  catholic  and  apo- 
stolic church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative;  which  might,  indeed, 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and 
most  assuredly  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory 
of  the  great  truth  it  conveys  was  preserved  by  the  wnt- 
ings  and  teachings  of  the  Puritans,  and  by  those  habits  of 
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thought  natural  to  an  inquisitive  age.  And  when  the  fiiU- 
ness  of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  fail  to  bear  its  fruit.  It 
continued  slowly  to  fructify;  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a  life, 
the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Reformers  had 
loudly  proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fatal  to 
those  who  opposed  it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into 
politics,  overturned  the  government ;  and,  carried  into  re- 
ligion, upset  the  church.'''*  For,  rebellion  and  heresy  are 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  disregard  of  tradition,  the 
same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  protest  made  by  modern  ideas  against  old  associa- 
tions. They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of 
the  present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never 
take  place ;  the  mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  would  they  even  dream  of  controlling, 
by  their  individual  energy,  those  abuses  to  which  all  great 
societies  are  liable.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  should  be  op- 
posed by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion, their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are  more 
prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  super- 
annuated customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use 
their  favourite  language,  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  fathers. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great 
clearness  the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an 
immense  majority  of  both  classes  opposed  the  Reforma- 

"  Clarendon  (Hist,  of  the  BebeUion,  p.  80),  in  a  very  angry  spirit,  but 
with  perfect  truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  "a 
proud  and  venomous  dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  so  by  degrees  (as  the  progress  is  very  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  to 
the  government  of  the  state  too."  The  Spanish  government,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  has  understood  this  r^ation ;  and  even  so  late  as 
1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declared,  "  qu'il  y  a  crime  d'h6r^e  dans  tout 
ce  qui  tend,  ou  contribue,  li  propager  les  id6es  r6volutionnaires."  LlorenUy 

i.  de  VlnqtuinUonf  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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tion,  because  it  was  based  on  that  right  of  priyate  judg- 
ment, of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old  opinions,  were 
the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no  surprise ; 
it  was  in  the  order  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant  with 
the  spirit  of  those  two  great  secUons  of  society.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
who,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself 
of  the  temper  of  the  age  to  humble  them.  The  maimer 
in  which  this  was  effected  by  Elizabeth^  in  respect,  first 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,^^  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our 
history;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the  great  queen, 
I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At  present, 
it  will  be  sufl&cient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towaixls  the 
nobles, — ^that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by 
their  interests,  opinions,  and  associations,  have  always 
much  in  common. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that 
the  ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  na- 
turally called  to  her  councils  advisers  who  were  more 
likely  to  uphold  the  novelties  on  which  the  age  was  bent. 
She  selected  men  who,  being  little  burdened  by  past  a^o- 
ciations,  were  more  inclined  to  favour  present  interests. 
The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  KnoUys,  Sadler,  Smith, 
Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent  states- 
men and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage;  and 
they  were  certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  fbr  the  rank 
of  their  immediate  connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  thdr 
remote  ancestors.  They,  however,  were  recommended  to 
Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities,  and  by  their  determina- 
tion to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  ancient  aristocracy 
naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that,  among  the 
accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the  queen, 

»  The  general  oharacter  of  her  poHcy  towards  the  Protestant  EngliA 
bishops  is  summed  up  very  fairly  by  Collier ;  though  he,  as  a  profesaionai 
writer,  is  naturally  displeased  with  her  disregard  for  the  heads  of  the  ohurolu 
CoUier^s  Bcdes.  Hut.  of  Qr^cU  BrUair^  yoL  vii.  pp.  257,  SdS,  edit.  ~  ~ 
1840. 
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they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility .^^ 

Nor  does  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  What- 
ever explanation  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there 
was  an  open  and  constant  opposition  between  the  nobles 
and  the  executive  government.  The  rebellion  of  1569 
was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement ;  it  was  a  rising 
of  the  great  families  of  the  north  against  what  they  con- 
sidered the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
queen.^     The  bitterest  enemy  of  EUzabeth  waa  certainly 

^  One  of  the  charaes  which,  in  168&  Siztns  Y.  publiolj  brought  agauut 
Elizabeth,  was,  that  ^  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  promoted  to  honour  obscure  people."  Butler's  Mem.  of  the  Catkolica,  vol. 
ii.  p.  4.  Persons  also  reproaches  her  with  her  low-bom  ministers,  and  sajs 
that  she  was  influenoed  '*  by  five  persons  in  particular — all  of  them  sprung 
from  the  earth, — ^Bacon,  Cecil,  Dudley,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham."  JBvder^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Cardinal  Allen  taunted  her  with  ^'  disgracing  the  ancient 
nobility,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignities."  Dodd'i  Chwrck  Sistory^  edit.  Tiomey,  1840,  vol.  iii.  appen- 
dix no.  xii.  p.  xlvi.  The  same  influential  writer,  in  his  Admonition,  said 
that  she  had  ii^jured  England,  **  by  great  contempt  and  abasing  of  the  an- 
cient nobiliijr,  repelling  them  from  due  government,  offices,  and  places  of 
honour."  AuerCs  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and  Ire- 
landy  1588  (reprinted  London,  1842),  p.  xv.  Compare  the  account  of  the 
Bull  of  1588,  m  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  175 :  "  On  accusoit  Elisa- 
beth d'avoir  au  prejudice  de  la  noblesse  angioise  61ev6  aux  dignit6s,  tant 
mviles  qu'ecd^siastiques,  des  hommes  nouveaux,  sans  naissanoe,  et  indignes 
de  les  po8s6der." 

"  To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  ordinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the 
mst  attempt  ever  made  by  the  nreat  ^glisn  fiunilies  to  establish  their  au- 
thority by  force  of  arms.  Mr.  W r^ht  says,  that  probably  aU  those  who  took 
a  leadinff  part  in  it  **  were  allied  by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  fa- 
milies of  the  Peroies  and  Neviles."  WrighCs  Elimbeth,  1838,  voL  i.  p.  xzxiv. ; 
a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of 
tiiose  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this  rebellion,  and  who  are 
said  to  be  '^  all  of  the  best  fiunilies  in  the  north  of  England. " 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle,  con- 
sists of  the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  ^  Sir  0. 
Shaxpe,  under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  the  Bebdlion  of  1560.  They  show 
very  clearly  the  real  nature  of  the  outbreak.  On  17th  November  15169,  Sir 
Geoige  Bowes  writes,  that  the  complaint  of  the  insurgents  was  that  '^  there 
was  oertaine  counsellors  cropen"  {i,e.  crept)  "in  aboute  the  prince,  which 
had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince,  &c..  Memorials,  p.  4S ;  and  the 
editor's  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  charges  made  in  all  the  proclama- 
tions by  the  earls.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  proof  of  how  notorious  the 
poli^  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contidned  in  a  friendly  letter  from  Sussex 
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Mary  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  pub- 
licly defended  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her  cause 
was  secretly  favoured  by  the  Marquis  of  Northamptoo, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.78 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English  government.  Cecil, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
and  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made 
it  part  of  his  business  to  study  the  genealogies  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  great  families  ;  and  this  he  did,  not 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  increase  his  control 
over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to  let  them  know 
"  that  his  eye  was  upon  them/*^  The  queen  herselC 
though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel 
disposition;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the 
nobles.  On  them  her  hand  fell  heavily ;  and  tbere  is 
hardly  to  be  found  a  single  instance  of  her  pardoning 
their  offences,  while  she  punished  several  of  them  for  acts 
which  would  now  be  considered  no  offences  at  all.  She 
was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  authority  ;  and  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a  class,  they 
were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated  with 
unusual  disrespect.  Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she 
refused  to  renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away 
to  whom  the  name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  historv, 
a  point  to  be  mooted  by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the 
business   of  practical  lite  had  no   concern.^     Whatever 

to  Cecil,  dated  5th  January  1569  {Memorials ^  p.  137),  one  paragniph  of 
which  begins,  ''  Of  late  years  few  young  noblemen  have  been  employed  in 
service." 

»»  Hdlam,  i.  p.  130 :  Lin^ard,  ▼.  pp.  97, 102  ;  Thimer^  xii.  pp.  245,  247. 

^  HallanCs  Const.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  an  interesting  passage.  Turner 
{Hist,  of  England,  vol.  xii.  p.  237)  says,  that  Cecil  "  knew  the  tendency  of 
the  great  lords  to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the 
peerage  in  the  nower  from  which  the  house  of  Tudor  had  depressed  it," 

**  In  1672  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct;  and  was  not  reviTed  tifl 
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may  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on  this  subject  always 
consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  th6 
minds  of  ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She 
made  no  account  of  dignity  of  rank ;  she  did  not  even 
care  for  purity  of  blood.  She  valued  men  neither  for  the 
splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for  the  length  of  their 
pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  Such 
questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the 
size  of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted. 
Our  great  queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  stand- 
ard. Her  large  and  powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its 
highest  point  by  reflection  and  study,  taught  her  the  true 
measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her  to  see,  that  to  make 
a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must  be  men  of 
ability  and  of  virtue ;  but  that  if  these  two  conditions  are 
fiilfiUed,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the 
state  for  which,  vdth  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are 
naturally  disqualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices 
and  by  the  frivoUty  of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made, 
first  by  James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy.  But  so  admirably  had  the  policy  of  Ehzabeth  been 
supported  by  the  general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischie- 
vous plans.  The  exercise  of  private  judgment,  both  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  had  become  so  habitual,  that  these 
princes  were  unable  to  subjugate  it  to  their  will.  And  as 
Charles  1.,  with  inconceivable  blindness,  and  with  an  ob- 
stinacy even  greater  than  that  of  his  father,  persisted  in 
adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superannuated  theories 

fifty  jears  afterwards,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Blackstone*8  Commentaries,  vol.  i  p.  397.  This  evidently 
attracted  attention ;  for  Ben  Jonson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  men- 
tions "  the  received  heresy  that  England  bears  no  dukes."  J(mson*8  Works, 
edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where  Gifford,  not  being  aware  of  the  ex- 
tinction in  1572,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  note. 

VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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of  protection,  aiid  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  go- 
vernment which  men  from  their  increasing  independence 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that 
memorable  collision  which  is  well  termed  The  Great  Be- 
bellion  of  England.®^  The  analogy  between  this  and  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  I  have  already  noticed  ;  but  what 
we  have  now  to  consider,  and  what,  in  the  next  chapter, 
I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature  of  the  dififereDce 
between  our  Rebellion,  and  those  contemporary  wan  of 
the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

"  Clarendon  {Hia,  of  the  RiMLvmy  p.  216)  truly  calls  it  "  the  xnoBtpo- 
digious  and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  .or  country  ever  broii|^ 
forth."    See  also  some  striking  remarks  in  narwtci*8  Memoirs,  p.  207. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Energy  or  the  Protective  Spirit  in  France  explains  the  Failure 
OP  THE  Fronds.  Comparison  between  the  Fronbe  and  the  contem- 
PORART  English  Rebellion. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there 
collected,  it  appears  that  this  spirit  was  first  organized 
into  a  distinct  secular  form  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages ; 
but  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  then  arose,  it  was, 
from  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful  in  England  than 
in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in  our  country, 
it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in 
the  civil  and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social 
and  literary  habits  of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far  we 
seem  to  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  two  countries ;  and  I  now  purpose  to 
follow  this  up  a  little  further,  and  point  out  how  this  dif- 
ference explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  and  those  which  at  the  same  time  broke  out  iu 
France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Great  English  Rebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it 
was  a  war  of  classes  as  well  as  of  factions.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  the  yeomanry  and  traders  ad- 
hered to  the  parUament  ;^  the  nobles  and  the  dei-gy  rallied 

'  *'  From  the  beghmiDg  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading 
olasees  of  towns  were  generally  hostile  to  the  king's  side,  even  in  those 
counties  which  were  in  his  military  occupation ;  except  in  a  few,  such  as 
Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop,  and  most  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailing  senti- 
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round  the  throne.^  And  the  name  given  to  the  two  par- 
ties, of  Roundheads'  and  CavaUers,^  proves  that  the  true 
nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  kuovm.  It  proves 
that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular 
interests  of  individuals,  as  by  the  general  interests  of  ihd 
classes  to  which  those  individuals  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebeUion,  there  is  no 
trace  of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were 
in  both  countries  precisely  the  same;  the  machinery  by 
which  those  objects  were  attained  was  very  differ^it 
The  Fronde  was  like  our  Rebellion,  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  struggle  of  the  parUament  against  the  crown ;  an 
attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier  against 
the  despotism  of  government.^     So  far,  and  so  long,  as  we 

ment  was  chiefly  royalist."  JBallam^s  Const.  Hist,  voL  i.  p.  578.  See  iko 
Lingard's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  yi.  p.  304 ;  and  AlisorCs  Hisi,  of  ^^srofe^ 
vol.  i.  p.  49. 

'  On  this  division  of  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  ezceptionSy  is 
undoubtedlj  true  as  a  general  fact,  compare  Memoirs  of  Sir  P,  Warwick, 

J\,  217;  Cariyle^s  Cromiml^  vol.  iii.  p.  307;  ClarencUm's  Hist,  of  the  Rebd- 
ion,  pp.  294,  297, 345, 346, 401,  476 ;  May's  Hist,  of  the  Long  PariiameM, 
book  1.  pp.  22,  64,  book  ii.  p.  63,  book  iii.  p.  78 ;  Hutehinson!sMemoirBt  p.  100; 
LiuUows  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  iiL  p.  258 ;  Bvlstrode's  MemoirMy  p.  66. 

*  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  grand  style,  *'  the  rabble  contemned  and 
despised  under  the  name  of  roundheads."  Hist,  of  the  Eebdliofiy  p.  196L 
This  was  in  1641,  when  the  title  appears  to  have  been  first  bestowecL  See 
Fairfax  Correspond  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  320. 

*  Just  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  fax>op«| 
"  Tou  are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification."  See  the  kind's 
speech,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he 
accused  his  opponents  of  rendering  all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the 
common  people,  under  the  style  of  cavaliers."  May's  Hist,  of  the  Long  Par^ 
liament,  book  iii.  p.  25. 

»  M.  Saint- Aulaire  (Hist,  dela  Fronde,  voL  i.  p.  v.)  says,  that  the  object 
of  the  Frondeurs  was,  '^imiter  Tautorit^  royale,  consacrer  les  prindpetf  de 
la  liberty  civile  et  en  confier  la  garde  aux  compagnies  souveraines ;"  and  at 
p.  vi.  he  calls  the  declaration  of  1648,  ^'une  veritable  charte  oonstitutioii* 
nolle."  See  also,  at  vol.  i.  p.  128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  q>eecfa 
of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much  displeased  at  this  tendency,  complaiiis 
that  in  1648,  ^'  le  peuple  tomboit  imperceptiblement  dans  le  sentiment  cbin- 
gereux,  qu'il  est  naturel  et  permis  de  se  d^fendre  et  de  s'armer  contre  la 
violence  des  sup6rieurs."  M^.  de  Joly,  p.  15.  Of  the  immediate  obj^^ 
proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taille,  and  another  was  to 
obtain  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twentj-four 
hours,  ''sans  dtre  remis  entre  les  mains  du  padement  pour  lui  faire  son 
proems  s'il  se  trouvoit  criminel,  ou  I'^largir  s'ii  6toit  innocent."    M^m,  de 
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merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  com- 
plete. But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the 
French  being  very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it 
necessarily  followed  that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion 
took  should  likewise  be  different,  even  though  the  motives 
were  the  same.  If  we  examine  this  divergence  a  little 
nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected  with  the  circum- 
stance I  have  already  noticed — namely,  tliat  in  England  a 
war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes,  while 
in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From  this 
it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion,  being  merely  poli- 
tical, and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of  the 
public  mind:  it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings  of 
insubordination,  in  the  absence  of  which  freedom  has  al- 
ways  been  impossible;  and,  striking  no  root  into  the  na- 
tional character,  it  could  not  save  the  country  from  that 
servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it,  under  the 
government  of  Loms  XIV.,  rapidly  felL 

That  our  Great  RebelUon  was,  in  its  external  form,  a 
war  of  classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  history.  At  first,  the  parliament^  did  in- 
deed attempt  to  draw  over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles ; 
and  in  this  they  for  a  time  succeeded.  But  as  the  strug- 
gle advanced,  the  futility  of  this  policy  became  evident. 
In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  movement,  the  nobles 
grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more  democratic.^ 

Montglaty  vol.  iL  p.  135  ;  M^.  de  MotteviUe,  vol  ii.  p.  398 ;  JfSm.  de  Retz^ 
vol.  L  p.  265 ;  Mhn,  d^Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii  pp.  224,  225,  240,  328. 

*  I  use  the  word  '  parliament'  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  writers  of  that 
time,  and  not  in  the  legal  sense. 

'  In  May  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  Hal- 
lam's  Const,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  559 ;  but  they  gradually  abandoned  the  popular 
cause ;  and,  according  to  Pari,  Hist,  voL  iii.  p.  1282,  so  dwindled,  that  even- 
tually **  seldom  more  than  five  or  six"  were  present. 

*  These  increasing  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in 
Walker's  curious  work.  The  History  of  Independenct^.  See,  among  other 
passages,  book  i.  p.  59.  And  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  {Hist, 
of  the  BeMlion,  p.  514):  ^'That  violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened 
the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  obstructed  idl  the  approaches  towurds 
peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished  as  much  of  their  work  as  the  tools 
which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied  to,  and  what  remained  to  be 
done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen*"  What  these  new  workmen 
were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  ''the  most  inferior  people  pre- 
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And  when  it  was  clearly  Been  that  both  parties  were  de^ 
terrained  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misundet-stood ;  the 
perception  which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being 
sharpened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they 
contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  "whaA 
may  be  read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  of  the  consjMCuous  events 
of  that  time.  Just  before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  general  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his  lieutenant.  A  commis- 
sion to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to  the  Earl  d 
Manchester,^  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against  whom 
Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity .^*^  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament 
was  at  first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the 
old  leaven  of  their  order.^^  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  con- 
ducted himself,  as  to  inspire  the  popular  party  with  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  his  treachery  ;^^  and  when  the 

ferred  to  all  places  of  troBt  and  profit."  Book  xL  under  the  jear  1648. 
Compare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  Fairfax  Corretpond.  toI.  iiL 
pp.  115,  116. 

*  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  was  in 
1643.     lAtdlow*s  Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  58 ;  Carlyle's  OromweUy  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

10  «  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Manchester, 
at  that  time  Lord  Ejmbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  ThM 
circumstance  endeared  Eymbolton  to  the  party :  his  own  safety  bound  him 
more  closely  to  its  interests*"  Lmgard's  Engtand,  vol.  vL  p.  337.  Com- 
pare Clarendon,  p.  375 ;  LudUyw,  voL  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  said  that  Loid 
±!8sex  joined  the  (Kvpular  party  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.  EeLir- 
fax  Correfp.  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  veiy  just  observa- 
tions, on  the  ''hiffh  Essexes  and  Mancheeters  of  limited  notions  and  luge 
estates."    Ckvrlyl^s  Oraimodl,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

"  Ludhw's  Memoirs^  ycL  iii.  p.  110  j  HfOtkiMOfCi  Memoirf,  pp.  230,  231 ; 
Harrises  Lives  of  the  StuartSy  vol.  iii.  p.  106 ;  BidMrode'sMemotr^^  pp.  112, 
113,  119;  Clarendm^s  E^bdlum,  ^,  486,  514;  or,  as  Lord  North  p^  k, 
*^  for  Qeneral  Essex  began  now  to  appear  to  Uie  private  oabalists  somewfattt 
wresty."  North's  Narrative  of  Passages  rdating  to  the  Long  PaHiamefUy  pub- 
lished in  1670,  in  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  vi  p.  578.  At  p.  584,  (he  sane  ele- 
gant writer  says  of  Essex,  '*  being  the  first  peiwm  and  last  of  the  nobitity 
employed  by  the  parliament  in  military  affairs,  which  soon  brought  him  to 
the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  future  ages,  to  deter 
all  persons  of  Uke  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  dene- 
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defence  of  London  was  intrusted  to  Waller,  he  so  obsti- 
nately refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able  officer  in  the 
commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  insert  it 
by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
general.^^  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received 
a  miUtary  command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those 
who,  conferred  it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  West- 
minster to  Oxford ;  but  finding  that  the  king,  who  never 
forgave  his  enemies,  did  not  receive  him  with  the  favour 
he  expected,  he  returned  to  London;  where,  though  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of  pVrlia- 
ment.^* 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the 
distrust  which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable,  and 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  parliament  against  the  king  must 
be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles.^*  To  this  the  popular  party,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly  agreed.  In  1645 
they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the  Earl  of  Essex 

cratica]  power,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  condition.*' 
The  '*  Letter  of  Admonition''  addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1644,  is 
printed  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

"  lAmard's  Hist,  of  Enalandy  vol.  vi.  p.  318.  See  also,  on  the  hostility 
between  Essex  and  Waller,  Walker's  Hist,  of  iTidependencVy  part  i.  pp.  28, 29 ; 
and  FaH.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  177.  Sir  PhiUp  Warwick  {Memoirs^  p.  254)  con- 
temptuously caUs  Waller  "  fitvourite-generall  of  the  city  of  London.*' 

^*  Compare  HaUam's  Canst.  HisL  vol.  1.  pp.  569,  570,  with  B^strode's 
Memoirs,  p.  96,  and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  Pari.  Hist.  voL  iii.  pp.  189, 
190.  This  shuffling  letter  confirms  the  un&vourable  account  of  the  writer, 
which  is  given  in  Clarendon^  RebeUiony  p.  422. 

^  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this 
was  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  He  says,  that  the  popular  party  offered 
command  to  some  of  the  nobles,  '^  not  that  they  had  any  respect  for  the 
lords,  whom  shorty  they  intended  to  turn  out  and  to  level  witb  the  com- 
moners, but  that  they  might  poison  them  with  their  own  venom,  and  rise 
to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their  side."  Bates*s  Account  of 
the  late  Troubles  in  EM/land^  put  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too  supposes,  that 
almost  immediately  aner  the  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  tiie 
House  of  Lords.  See  Somers  Tracts,  yoL,  vi.  p.  582.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not 
aware  oi  any  direct  early  evidence ;  except  tiiat,  in  1644,  CromweU  is  alleged 
to  have  stated  that  "  there  would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  till  we 
had  done  with  lords."  Carlos  Cromwdly  vol.  i.  p.  217 ;  and,  what  ii  evi- 
dently the  same  circumstance^  in  HoUes^s  Memoirs^  p.  18. 
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and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command,  but  all 
members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  militarj 
service.^^  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution  of  Uie 
king,  they  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the 
peers ;  putting  at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memor- 
able opinion,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  ^'  useless,  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  abolished/'^^ 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the 
true  character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider 
..ho  those  were  by  whom  it  was  accompUshed.  This  wiU 
show  us  the  democratic  nature  of  a  movement  which  law- 
yers and  antiquaries  have  vainly  attempted  to  shelter 
under  the  form  of  constitutional  precedent.  Our  great 
rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who  looked  behind, 
but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to  trace  it  to 
personal  and  temporary  causes  ;  to  ascribe  this  unparal- 
leled outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  or  to 
a  quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit 
the  habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the 
preamble  of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such 
writers  forget  that  the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  im- 
peachment of  the  five  members,  could  have  produced  no 
eflfect  on  the  country,  unless  the  people  had  already  been 
prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  insub- 
ordination had  so  increased  the  discontents  of  men,  as 
to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  move- 
ment, of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form. 
As  the  Reformation  was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  eccle- 
siastical offices,  not  by  great  cardinal  or  wealthy  bishops, 
but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and  most  subordinate  posts, 

M  This  was  the  "  Self-denying  Ordinance,^  which  was  introdaoed  in  De- 
cember 1644  ;  but,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  until 
the  subsequent  April.  Pari,  Hist,  voL  iii.  pp.  326-337^  340-343,  364,  355. 
See  also  Memu  of  Lord  HoUe9,  p.  30  ;  Mem,  if  Sir  P,  Warwick^  p.  28a 

^'  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  see  PaH,  liitt,  voL  iiL 
p.  1284;  Hallam*$  Const,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  643 ;  CampbeWs  Chie/-Jugtiee$,  voL  L 
p.  424;  Ludlow's  Mem.  vol  i.  p.  246;  Warwick's  Mem.  pp.  182,  336,  352. 
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just  SO  was  the  English  rebellion  a  movement  from  below, 
an  uprising  from  the  foundations,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank  who 
adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  off  was  a  clear 
indication  of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly 
the  army  was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  and  supplied 
with  officers  drawn  from  the  lower  classes,  the  fortune  of 
war  changed,  the  royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
the  king  made  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects.  Between 
his  capture  and  execution,  the  two  most  important  poli- 
tical events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce,  and  the  forcible 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those  members 
who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  his  favour.  Both 
these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  could 
have  been  taken,  by  men  of  CTeat  personal  influence,  and 
of.  bold  «.d  resold  ^pirit.'^JoA  ,ho  carried  off  the 
king,  and  who  was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had, 
however,  been  recently  a  common  working  tailor  ;^®  while 
Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  history  as  hav- 
ing purged  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  malignants,  was 
about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  original  occupation 
was  that  of  a  draj^man.'^^  The  tailor  and  the  drayman 
were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affaii*s,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the 
same  tendency  was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being 
destroyed,  that  small  but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  increased  in  importance,  and  for  a  time 
exercised   considerable  influence.     Their  three  principal 

^  **  Comet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  annj,  a  tailor,  a 
feUow  who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  very  inferior  employ- 
ment in  Mr.  HoUis's  house."  Clarendon's  Bebdliony  p.  612.  '^  A  shrewd 
tailor-man.*'  D^IwadCs  CommeiUaries  an  the  Reign  of  Charles  /.,  1851,  voL  ii. 
p.  466. 

*•  Ludlow  {liemairs^  vol.  ii.  p.  139) ;  Noble  (Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Cromwelly  vol.  li,  p.  470J :  and  Winstanley  (LoyaX  Martyrology^  edit.  1666, 
p.  108^,  mention  that  Pnde  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell, 
m  ridicule  of  the  old  distinctions,  conferred  knighthood  on  him  *'  with  a 
fsjfgfiV^  Orme's  Life  of  Owen^  p.  164  j  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  478. 
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and  most  distiDguished  members  were  Vernier,  TuflFnel, 
and  Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was  a  wine- 
cooper  ;^  Tuflfnel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  f^  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had 
filled  the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.^ 
Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In 
that  period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and  if  a 
man  had  ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his 
birth  or  former  avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell 
himself  was  a  brewer  ;^  and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother4n- 
law,  had  been  servant  to  a  private  gentleman.®*  Deane 
was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman ;  but  he  became  an  admiral, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.** 
Colonel  Goffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a  drysalter  ;^  Major- 
general  Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a  draper.^    Skip- 

•0  "  The  fifth-monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper," 
Cadylt^s  CromtoeUy  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  **  Venner,  a  wine-cooper."  Lister^sL^ 
arid  Corresp.  of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

**  **  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Tuflfnel,  a  carpenter  living  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane."  Winatatdey's  Martynjiloffy,  p.  163. 

"  *'  He  was  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islington,  and  next  a  most  poor 
chandler  near  Lion-Key  in  Thames-street."  Pari,  Hist,  voL  iii.  p.  1605. 
See  also  Winstardey's  Martyrclogy,  p.  122. 

**  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwdl  wish  to  suppress  the  &ct  of 
his  being  a  brewery  but  that  1^  really  practised  that  useful  trade  is  attested 
by  a  variety  of  evidence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  ownphysician,  J>r. 
lE&tes.  Bates's  Troubles  in  Englcmd^  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  See  also  Walker'M  Uiat.  ef 
Independency y  part  i.  p.  32,  part  ii.  p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  37 ;  NehWs  Ifou&e  ^ 
CromvfeUy  vol.  i.  pp.  326-331.  Other  passages,  which  I  cannot  now  caU  to 
mind,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  the  time. 

•*  **  John  Jones,  at  first  a  serving-miCn,  then  a  colonel  of  tiie  Long  Par* 
liament,  ....  married  the  Protector's  sister."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  1600. 
''  A  serving-man;  ...  in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Cromwell's  sisters." 
Winttardey^e  MartyrUogyy  p.  125. 

^  ^*  Richard  Deane,  Esq.  is  said  to  have  been  a  servant  to  cue  Button,  a 
toyman  in  Ipswich,  and  to  nave  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the 
same  employment ;  .  .  •  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  th» 
navy  with  Po{^iam  and  Blake,  and  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an  admiial 
and  general  at  sea. "  Coble's  Lives  of  the  Regicides,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  173.  Win- 
stimley  {Martyrol.  p.  121)  also  says  that  Beane  was  '*  servant  in  Ipswidi." 

»  "  Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter."  NoUe's  House  nfCrsmwdL^ 
voL  ii.  p.  507  :  and  see  his  Rsfficides^  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

^  "  Bound  i4>prentice  to  a  woollen-draper."  Winstcadey* $ MaHvr.  p.  108. 
He  afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself ;  but  with  littte  suooeas, 
for  Dr.  Bates  {Tro^les  in  England^  vol.  iL  p.  222)  callB  him  ''  a  broken 
clothier." 
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pon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  education,^ 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia ;  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army  ; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromweirs  coun* 
cil.^  Two  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead 
and  Tichbome.  Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events 
a  hawker  of  small  wares  ;^  and  Tichbome,  who  was  a 
linendraper,  not  only  received  the  Ueutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
but  became  a  colonel,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council  of  state  in  1659.'^  Other 
trades  were  equally  successful ;  the  highest  prizes  being 
open  to  all  men,  provided  they  displayed  the  requisite  ca- 
pacity. Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-mercer  f^  so  was  Co* 
lonel  Rowe  f^  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn.^  Salway  had 
been  apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but»  being  an  able  man,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army ;  he  received  the 
king's  remembrancer's  office ;  and  in  1659  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  a  member  of  the  council  of  state?^ 
Around  that  council-board  were  also  gathered  Bond  the 
draper «  and  Cawley  the  brewer  f  while  by  their  side 

"  "  Altogether  illiterate."  Clarendon^s  Rd^eUiov^  p.  152.  Two  extraordi- 
nary speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  BwrUnCs  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  2^  25, 48-50. 

^  Holies' 8  Mem,  p.  82 ;  Ludhw^e  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  39  ;  and  a  letter  from 
Fairfax  in  Cary^s  MemcriaU  of  the  Civil  War,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

**  ^'  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkiDSy  and  thimbles,  and 
would  have  run  on  an  eitand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by 
OromweU  was  preferred  to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London."  naie8*s  Account  of  the  TrovileSy  pitft  ii.  p.  222. 

»  Noble'e  Begicide*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  273.  Lord  HoUes  {Memoirs,  p.  174) 
also  mentions  that  he  was  ^'  aUnen-draper." 

'^  **  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the 
Bishop  of  London's  house  and  mannor  of  Fulham."  Walker's  Independency^ 
part  i.  p.  170.  ^*  One  Hiurvey,  a  decayed  silk-man."  Clarendon's  Rehellion^ 
p.  418. 

"  Owen  Rowe,  "  put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk -mercer, ....  went  into  the 
parliament  army,  and  became  a  colonel."  Noble's  Reaiddes,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

*^  '*  A  silkman  in  London ;  .  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel."  Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  "  A  broken  silk-man  in 
Cheap-side."  Winstardei/s  Martyrol.  p.  130. 

»*  Walker's  Independency,  part  i.  p.  143 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1608 ; 
iMdlow'sMem.  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  259 ;  Noble's  Beaicides,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  162. 

••  He  was  "  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,"  and  was  **  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  in  1649  and  1651."  Noble* s  ReyiddeSy  vol.  1.  p.  99  :  see  also  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1594. 

•T  «  A  brewer  in  Chichester;  ....  in  1650-1  he  was  appointed  one  of 
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we  find  John  Berners,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  private 
servant,^  and  CorneUus  Holland,  who  is  known  to  hare 
been  a  seiTant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link-boy.* 
Among  others  who  were  now  fiivoured  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  woollen-draper,^  Pur  j  the 
weaver,^^  and  Pemble  the  tailor.^  The  parliament  which 
was  summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's 
parliament,  being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  actire 
members,  whose  name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  lea- 
ther-seller  in  Fleet  Street.*®  Thus  too.  Downing,  though 
a  poor  charity-boy,**  became  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
representative  of  England  at  the  Hague.*®  To  these  we  may 
add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had  been  a  gentleman's  seryant , 
Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  woodmonger  ;*^  Colonel  Cooper 


the  oouncil  of  state.**  NdUe^a  Regicides,  vol.  L  p.  136.     "  William  Cawley, 
a  brewer  of  Chichester.'^  WinstanUy^s MartyrU,  p.  138. 

**  John  Berners,  ^  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  serving-man, "  was 
<<  one  of  the  council  of  state  in  1659.''  NoUe*8  Regicide9^  voL  i.  p.  90. 

*•  "  Holland  the  linke-boy."  Walker* s  Independencify  part  iiL  p.  37.  "  He 
was  originally  nothing  more  tlian  a  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Yane  ;  .  .  .  .  upoa 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  oouncu  of 
state  in  1649,  and  again  in  1650.'^  NobUi  Regicidu^  voL  L  pp.  357,  358. 

*•  Nobles  Mem,  ofCromwdly  vol.  ii  p.  502. 

*'  Walker**  Hitt,  of  iTidependency,  part  L  p.  167. 

^  EIW9  Original  Letters  iUvMrative  of  English  History^  third  seriei^ 
voL  iv.  p.  219,  Lond.  1846. 

*»  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1407;  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.  voL  iiL  p.  172;  Oa- 
rendon*s  Rebellion^  p.  794. 

♦♦  "  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity."  Harru^s  J^ttarts,  vol.  v.  p.  28L 
*'  A.  man  of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education."  ClaarendUnCs L^ 
of  Himself ,  ip,  llie. 

«  See  Vaughan's  Cromtffelly  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228,  voL  iL  pp.  299,  302,433 ; 
Lister's  Life  and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  voL  iii^-  134.  The 
common  opinion  is,  tnat  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  muskney ;  bot 
if  so,  he  was  probably  ill^timate,  considering  the  way  he  was  broo^t  up. 
However,  his  Hackney  origin  is  very  doubtful,  and  no  one  appears  to  know 
who  his  father  was.     See  jyotes  and  Queries^  vol.  iiL  pp.  69,  213. 

**  NohWs  Regicidesy  vol.  L  p.  362.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  this 
remarkable  man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but, 
judging  from  a  letter  of  his  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  education.  6ee  Fairfax  CorrespoTid.  voL  iv.  pp.  2^ 
25,  108.  There  never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  England  in  which 
so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  employed  in  the  public  service  as 
the  Commonwealth. 

"  JSohle's  Uouse  of  OromtoeU,  voL  ii.  p.  507, 
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a  haberdasher  -^  Major  Rolfe  a  shoemaker  f^  Colonel 
Fox  a  tinker  ;^  and  Colonel  Hewson  a  cobbler.^^ 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which 
the  rebellion  was  consummated.*^  If  we  now  turn  to 
France,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  difference  between  the 
fedings  and  temper  of  the  two  nations.  In  that  country, 
the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained  its  activity ;  and  the 
people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  had  not  acquired 
those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance,  by  which 
alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not 
throw  off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  dis- 
carded by  our  ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher 
ranks  was,  in  England,  constantly  diminishing ;  in  France, 
it  was  scarcely  impaired.  Hence  it  happened  that,  al- 
though the  English  and  French  rebellions  were  contem- 
porary, and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most  important 
difference.    This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were  headed 

«  No6l€*s  Cromwdt,  voL  ii.  p.  618 ;  Bates'*  TrouhUt^  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

*•  Bates's  Late  Troubles,  vol.  i.  p.  87  ;  Ludlow's  Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

*•  Walker^s  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  87. 

**  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewson,  says  that  he 
**  had  been  a  shoemaker.''  Ludlow's  MemoirSy  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  But  this  is  the 
amiable  partiality  of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cobbler.  See  Walker's  Independency,  part  ii. 
p.  39 ;  WinstanUy's  Martyrol.  p.  123  ;  Bates's  Late  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ; 
NoUes  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  345,  470. 

"  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnessed,  says,  that,  about 
1649,  the  army  was  commanded  by  ^'colonels  and  superior  officers,  who 
lord  it  in  their  gilt  coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of 
them  led  dray-horses,  wore  leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their 
own  fathers  or  mothers."  Hist,  of  Independ.  part  ii.  p.  244.  The  Mercurius 
Rusticus,  1647,  says,  *'  Chelmsford  was  governed  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers, 
two  tailors,  two  pedlars."  Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  1850, 
p.  430.  And,  at  p.  434,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes  a  similar  statement 
in  regard  to  Cam  oridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  that  ''  most  of  the 
colonels  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  goldsmiths, 
shoemakers,  and  the  like.''  HoUes's  Memoirs,  p.  149.  When  Whitelocke  was 
in  Sweden,  in  1653,  the  praetor  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament, 
saying,  *'  that  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  taylors 
and  cobblers."  Whitelocie^sStoedisk  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  See  also  a  note 
in  Carwifhen's  Hist,  of  the  Chy^ckof  England,^  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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by  popular  leaders;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  culti- 
vated in  England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  dasses 
to  supply  their  own  chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In 
France,  such  chiefs  were  not  to  be  found ;  sinoply  because, 
owing  to  the  protective  spirit,  such  habits  had  not  been 
cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our  island,  the  functions 
of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  conducted  with  con- 
spicuous abiUty,  and  complete  success,  by  butchers,  by  ba- 
kers, by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the  struggle 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France,  pre- 
sented an  appearance  totally  dijQFerent.  In  that  country, 
the  rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing ; 
men,  indeed,  of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage. 
There,  to  be  sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  ^lendour; 
a  galaxy  of  rank,  a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insur- 
gents and  titled  demagogues.  There  was  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  the  Duke  de 
Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the  Duke  de  Ke- 
mours,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  the 
Duke  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la 
Tremouille,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de 
Laigues,  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de 
Vitry,  the  Marquis  de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery, 
the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the  Marquis  d'Hocquinoourt,  the 
Count  de  Rantzau,  the  Count  de  Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde  ;^  and  the  mere 
announcement  of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  difference,  there  followed  some  results, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  writers  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  seek 
to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power,  which,  fortunately  for 

"  Even  Be  Retz,  who  Tainlj  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  putf, 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nooles ;  an<]^  not- 
withstanding his  democratic  tendencies,  he;,  in  1648,  thought  it  adyisftble 
^*  iAcher  d'engager  dans  les  int^rdts  pubHcs  les  personnes  de  qualite.** 
de  Jdiy^  p.  31. 
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the  interests  of  maDkind,  has  long  been  waning.;  and 
which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the  most  civi- 
lized countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which 
much  doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose 
tastes,  habits,  and  ajssociations,  being  altogether  popular, 
formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people, 
and  preserved  the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France, 
the  sympathy  was  very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was 
very  precarious.  What  sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be 
between  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant,  toiling  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute  noble,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits  which  de- 
based his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations  ?  To  talk  of  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and 
most  assuredly  would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those 
high-bom  men,  who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual 
and  insolent  contempt.  It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which 
have  been  already  stated,  the  people  did,  unhappily  for 
themselves,  look  up  to  those  above  them  with  the  greatest 
veneration  ;^  but  every  page  of  French  history  proves 
how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and  in  how 
complete  a  thraldom  the  lower  classes  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits 
of  dependence,  were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their 
own  rebelUon,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very- 
necessity  confirmed  the  servility  which  caused  it;  and 
thus   stunting  the   growth    of  freedom,    prevented   the 

**  Mably  {Observations  sur  VHist.  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  357)  frankly  says, 
' '  L'exemple  d*an  grand  a  toigours  6t6  plus  oontagieux  chez  les  Fran^ais 
que  partout  ailleurs/*  See  also  vqI.  ii  p.  267 :  '*  Jamais  Texemple  des 
ffranoB  n'a  ^t^  auBsi  oontasieux  ailleurs  qu  en  France ;  on  dirait  qu'ils  ont 
le  malheureux  privil^e  de  tout  justifier."  Rivarol,  though  his  opinions 
on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  Mably,  says,  that,  in 
France,  ^'  la  noblesse  est  aux  yeux  du  peuple  une  espdce  de  religion,  dout 
los  gentilshommes  sent  les  prdtres.'*  M^m,  de  Rivarol j  p.  94.  Happily,  the 
French  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  French 
Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignominious  homage. 
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nation  from  effecting,  by  their  civil  wars,  those  great 
things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring  about 
by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  see  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  fusing  into 
one  party  the  popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the 
object  of  the  people  was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke, 
the  object  of  the  nobles  was  merely  to  find  new  sources 
of  excitement,^^  and  minister  to  that  personal  vanity  for 
which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been  notorious.  As 
this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been  little  studied, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances,  which  wiD 
illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  will 
show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distinc- 
tions, those  were,  which  this  powerfril  class  was  most  anxi- 
ous to  obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling 
description,  will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied 
the  effect  which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  here- 
ditary distinctions  produce  upon  personal  character.  How 
pernicious  such  distinctions  are,  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  history  of  all  the  European  aristocracies ;  and  in  the 
notorious  fact,  that  none  of  them  have  preserved  even  a 
mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries  where  they  si^ 
frequently  invigomted  by  the  iniusion  of  plebeian  blood, 
and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make 
their  own  position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose 
position  is  made  for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once 
firmly  implanted  in  the  mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is 
from  without,  rather  than  from  within,  it  must  invariably 

^  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1649,  the 
nohles  raised  a  civil  war,  ^'avec  d'autant  plus  de  chaleur  que  o'^iait  not 
Douveaut6."  Jf^.  de  Rochefoucauld^  vol.  i.  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemontej 
{JStablissement  de  Louis  XI V,  p.  3^8) :  "  La  vieille  noblesse,  qui  ne  sav^ 
que  combattre,  faisait  la  guerre  par  goiit,  par  besoin,  par  vanity,  par  ennaL'* 
Compare,  in  Mhn.  d'Omer  Talcn^  vol.  ii.  pp.  467,  468,  a  summary  of  the  T«t- 
sons  which,  in  1649,  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war ;  and  on  die  wmj  in 
which  their  fnvolity  debased  the  Fronde,  see  LavaUScy  Hist,  des  FVemcais. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  169,  170- 
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happen  that  the  possession  of  external  distinction  mil  be 
preferred  to  the  sense  of  internal  power.     In  such  cases, 
the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  dignity  of 
human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate  to  those 
mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men  mea- 
sure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.     Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed ; 
that  which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is 
great ;  and  the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false 
standard  of  merit,  which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised. 
On  this  account,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who 
reproach  the  nobles  with  their  pride,  as  if  it  were  a  cha- 
racteristic of  their  order.     The  truth  is,  that  if  pride  were 
once  established  among  them,  their  extinction  would  ra- 
pidly follow.     To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.     Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of 
others.     Pride  is  a  reserred  and  lofty  passion,  which  dis- 
dains  those  external  distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps. 
The  proud  man  sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his 
own  dignity ;  which,  as  he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  by  any  acts  except  those  which 
proceed  solely  from  himself     The  vain  man,  restless,  in- 
s^atiable,  and^always  craving  after  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  must  naturally  make   great  account  of 
those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses, 
and  thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings 
they  are  immediately  obvious.     This,  therefore,  being  the 
great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity 
looks  without,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  man  values  himself 
for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance,  without  exer- 
tion, and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of  pride,  but 
of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind.     It 
is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity, 
no  idea  of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  con- 
sists.    What  marvel  if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most 
insignificant  trifles  should  swell  into  matters  of  the  highest 
importance  1     What  marvel  if  such  empty  understandings 

VOL.  I.  R  R 
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should  be  busied  with  ribands,  and  stars,  and  orossee ;  if 
this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter,  and  that  noble 
pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece ;  if  one  man  should  long  to  cany 
a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another  man  to 
fill  an  office  in  the  royal  household ;  while  the  ambition  of 
a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid-of-honour^  or  to 
raise  his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  1 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
the  French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  displayed, 
in  their  intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  whidi,  though 
redeemed  by  occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  charac- 
teristic of  every  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  few  examj^ 
of  this  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful  class  which,  during 
several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of  French  civili- 
zation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were 
divided,  the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right 
of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence.  This  was  conddered  to 
be  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  ity 
a  mere  struggle  for  liberty  faded  into  insignificance.  And 
what  made  it  still  more  exciting  to  the  minds  of  the  noUes 
was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  great  social 
problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  etiquette 
of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen ;  but  if  his  rank  were  in- 
ferior, even  if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be 
allowed.*^  So  far,  the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the 
duchesses  themselves,  highly  agreeable.  But  the  mar- 
quises, the  counts,  and  the  other  illustrious  nobles,  were 
uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  exerted  all  ihm 
energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same  honour. 
This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted;   but,  owing  to  dr- 

^  Hence  the  dachesses  wore  caUed  **  Itmmes  assitea ;"  thoae  of  low 
raak  **  non  aaeiBes."  JfSm,  de  FonUnay  MareuU,  vol.  L  p.  111.  TIm  Obont 
de  S^gur  tells  us  that  **  les  duchesses  jouissaient  de  la  pr^rogatiTe  d%ttt 
assises  sur  un  tabouret  chez  la  reine.'*  MSm.  de  Sf^nr,  voL  L  p.  79.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  is  amuaiufflj  illustrated  in  MSm.  de  SauuSimBmy 
vol.  iii.  pp.  215-218.  Paris,  1842;  whidi  should  be  compared  with  De  Tomt- 
vUU,  JUffke  de  Louu  J[V^  vol  ii  p.  116,  and  Mhn,  de  Genlif,  foL  x.  p^  |S8. 
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cumstanoes  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  fiilly  understood, 
an  innovation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen 
was  conceded  to  the  female  members  of  the  Bouillon  fa- 
mily .^^  In  consequence  of  this  evil  precedent,  the  ques- 
tion became  seriously  complicated,  since  other  members 
of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their  de- 
scent gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon,  whose  antiquity^  they  said,  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the 
effect  of  breaking  up  the  nobles  into  two  hostile  parties, 
one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  exclusive  privilege 
in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate.  To  reconcile 
these  rival  pretensions,  various'  expedients  were  suggested ; 
but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a  rebel- 
lion, showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to 
the  inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In 
1648  and  1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  her  council,  formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  royal  presence  to  the  three  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  aristocracy,  namely,  the  Countess  de 
Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the  Princess  de  Marsillac.^ 


*'  ^*  Soryint  inoontinent  nne  autre  difficult^  h,  la  cour  sur  le  cn^et  des 
tabourets,  que  doivent  avoir  les  dames  dans  la  chambre  de  la  reine ;  car  en- 
core que  cela  ne  s'accorde  reguli^rement  qu'aux  duchesses,  n^anmoins  le  feu 
roi  Louis  XIII  I'avoit  accorde  aux  fiUes  de  la  maison  de  Bouillon,''  <bc.  M6m, 
d'Omer  Talan^  vol.  iii.  p.  5.  See  also,  on  this  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIII.,  the  case  of  S^uier,  in  DudoSy  M6nwift» 
Secretin  vol.  i  pp.  360,  361.  The  consequences  of  the  innovation  were  very 
serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  R^ux  {HiOorieUeBy  vol.  viii.  pp.  5^,  £24)  men- 
tions a  distinguished  lady,  of  whom  he  says,  ^'  Pour  satisfure  son  ambition, 
11  lui  falloit  un  tabouret :  elle  cabale  pour  ^pouser  le  vieux  Bouillon  La 
Marok  veuf  pour  la  seconde  fois."  In  this  she  fieuled ;  but,  determined  not 
to  be  baffled,  '^  elle  ne  se  rebute  p<unt,  et  voulant  ib  toute  foree  avoir  un 
tabouret,  eUe  6pouse  le  fils  aln^  du  due  de  Villars ;  c'est  un  ridicule  de  corps 
et  d'esprit,  car  il  est  bossu  et  quasi  imbecile,  et  guenx  per-dessus  ceku'' 
This  melancholy  event  happened  in  1649. 

■*  As  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  M6m,  de  MotU' 
vHU,  voL  iii.  pp.  116,  369.  According  to  the  same  high  authority  (vol.  iiL 
p.  367),  the  inferiority  of  the  Princess  de  MarsiUao  consisted  in  the  painful 
fieust,  tiutt  her  husband  vras  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself 
was  still  alive,  **  11  n'6ioit  que  gentilhomme,  et  son  pere  le  duo  de  la  Bo<Aie-' 
foucauld  n'^toit  pas  mort.'^ 
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Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  promulgated,  when  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.^^  They  immediately 
summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own  order 
who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  aggi*ession, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once 
adopted  measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent 
success,  insisted  that  the  concession  just  made  should  be 
raised  into  a  precedent ;  and  that,  as  the  honour  of  being 
seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty  had  been  conceded  to 
the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  de  Fleii, 
it  should  Ukewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who  coidd  prove 
that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious.^^  The  great^t 
confusion  now  arose ;  and  both  sides  urgently  insisting  on 
their  own  claims,  there  was,  for  many  months,  imminent 
danger  lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.^  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  lees 
numerous  than  their  opponents,  were  more  powei&I,  the 
dispute  was  finally  settled  in  their  favour.  The  queen 
sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal  message,  which  was  con- 
veyed by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France,  and  in  which 
she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  concession  of 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  French  aristocracy.     At  the  same  time,  the 


**  The  long  acooiint  of  these  proceedinffs  in  M6m.  de  MottevQley  voL  iiL 
pp.  367-393,  shows  the  importance  attacSied  to  them  by  contempoimiy 
opinion. 

^  In  October  1649,  ^*  la  noblesse  s'assembla  k  Paris  sur  le  &it  des  taboa- 
rets.''  Mhfi,  de  Lenet^  voL  i.  p.  Id4 

«i  ct  ^oxjA  oeux  done  qui  par  leurs  aieux  avoient  dans  leors  maisons  de  bi 
grandeur,  par  des  alliances  aes  femmes  desoendues  de  ceuz  oui  ^toient  aa- 
trefois  mattres  et  souvendns  des  nrovinces  de  France,  demandant  la  mtene 
prerogative  que  ceUe  qui  venoit  a'dtre  accord^e  au  sang  de  Foix."  Mim.  de 
JlioUeviUe,  yoL  iii.  p.  117.  Another  contemporary  says :  "  Oette  pretention 
6mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la  oour  sur  cette  difference  et  in%alite."  Mim^ 
d'Omer  Talon,  voL  iii.  p.  6 ;  and  yol.  iL  p.  437  :  '^  le  marquis  de  Noirmoa- 
tier  et  celui  de  Vitry  demandoient  le  tabouret  pour  leurs  femmes." 

^  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  was  determined  that  a  counter-demonstra- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  proceeding  which, 
if  adopted,  must  have  caused  civil  war :  "  Nous  r^solCunes  une  contre-a»- 
semblee  de  noblesse  pour  soutenir  le  tabouret  de  la  maison  de  Rohan."  £>€ 
Bat,  JUhnoires,  vol.  l  p.  284. 
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marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for 
the  promise  of  the  queen ,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  they  would  personally  superintend  its  execu- 
tion.^ The  nobles,  however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been 
aggrieved  in  their  most  tender  point,  were  not  yet  satis- 
fied, and,  to  appease  them,  it  was  necessary  that  the  atone- 
ment should  be  as  public  as  the  injury.  It  was  found 
necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse,  that  go- 
vernment should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,^  in  which  the 
favours  granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  much-cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence  was  taken  away  from  the  Princess  de  Mar- 
sillac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and  from  the  Countess  de 
Fleix.«« 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds, 
and  wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their 
country  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  while  questions 
were  at  issue  of  the  greatest  importance, — questions  con- 
cerning the  Kberty  of  the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  government.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
how  unfit  such  men  must  have  been  to  head  the  people  in 
their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  immense  was  the  difior- 
ence  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  English 
Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  are, 
indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefe  were 
drawn  from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and 
feelings  some  evidence  has  just  been  given.^     How  that 

«*  Mhn.  de  MottevUle^  voL  iii.  p.  389. 

^  "  Siffn6  d'elle,  et  des  quatre  secretaires  d'etat."  3id.  yol.  iii.  p.  391. 

**  The  oest  accounts  of  mis  great  stnu^le  will  be  found  in  the  Afemoin 
of  Madarhe  de  MoUevilUy  and  in  those  of  CSaer  Talon ;  two  writers  of  very 
different  minds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  contest. 

••  Saint  Aulaire  {Eut.  de  la  Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  317)  says,  that  in  this  same 
year  (1649),  ^*  I'esprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  tdtes,  et  cha- 
cun  ki  oette  6poque  soumettait  les  actes  de  Tautorite  It  un  examen  raisonn^." 
Thus,  too^in  irim.  de  Montglaty  under  1649,  ^^  on  ne  parlait  publiquement 
dans  Paris  que  de  r^publique  et  de  liberty."  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  In  1648,  '^effusa 
est  contemptio  super  principes."  iflm.  d'Omer  TaCtm.  voL  iL  p.  271. 

^  That  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  is  admitted  by  De  Retz,  by  fietr  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time : 
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eridence  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seren. 
teenth  century, — a  class  of  works  which,  being  mostly 
written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adherents,  supplies 
the  best  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters  are 
related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  atb  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  wm 
to  have  an  arm-chair  at  court  f^  who  was  to  be  invited 
to  the  royal  dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  froni 
them  ;^  who  was  to  be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was 
not  to  be  kissed  by  her  f^  who  should  have  the  first  seat 
in  church  ;^  what  the  proper  proportion  was  between  Ae 
rank  of  different  persons,  and  the  length  of  the  cloth  on 
which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  ;^  what  was  the  dignity 
a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 


**  Votia  V0U8  ^tonnerez  pent-^tre  de  oe  que  je  dia  plus  rftr,  k  cause  de  1^ 
stability  du  peuple :  nuas  il  £iut  avouer  que  oelui  de  Paris  se  fixe  phs  v^ 
ment  qu'aucun  autre ;  et  M.  de  Vllleroi,  qui  a  6t6  le  plus  habile  homme  d« 
BOD  siecle,  et  aui  en  a  par&itement  connu  le  naturel  dans  tout  le  coursde 
la  ligue,  oil  il  le  gouyerna  sous  M.  du  Maine,  a  6t^  de  ce  aentimeut.  Oe  q«0 
j'en  6prouvois  moi-mdme  me  le  persuadoit."  MSm.  de  Bds,  voL  i.  P^.^j 
a  remarkable  passage,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  declamatioow 
those  ignorant  writers  who  are  luways  reproaching  the  peq)le  with  tktf 
fickleness. 

••  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  wto 
in  1649,  '*  la  reine  fit  de  grands  honneurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  k  bras. 
MSm,  de  Mcttetnlle,  voL  iii.  p.  275.  In  the  chamber  of  the  king,  the  m^ 
seems  to  have  been  dififerentlv  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  {Mim.  voL  n- 
p.  332)  teUs  us  that  **  le  due  d'Orleans  n'avoit  point  de  fauteuil,  mais  qb 
simple  si^e  pliant,  ^  cause  que  nous  6tion8  dans  la  chambre  da  rol^  hi 
the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in  the  king^s  room,  the  same  writer 
describes  **  M.  le  due  d'Orleans  assis  dans  un  fiiuteuil."  Ibtd,  voL  ilL  p.  95. 
Compare  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  viii.  p.  310.  Voltaire  (/^ 
Phihs,  art.  Cirhnonies)  sajs  :  '^  Le  fciuteuil  k  bras,  la  diaise  k  doe,  le  ta- 
bouret, la  main  droite  et  la  main  ^uche,  ont  M  pendant  plusieurs  nMo 
d'importants  objets  de  politique,  et  d'iUustres  sujets  de  querelles.''  (Evr* 
deVoltaire,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  the  **fiiuteuil"  and  "dai«^ 
is  explained  in  Mim.  de  Genlis,  vol.  z.  p.  287. 

••  See  JfSm,  de  MoUevUle,  vol.  iii.  pp.  309,  310. 

^  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss,  in  If^  deMt^ 
viUiy  voL  iii.  p.  318. 

"  M6r^  ^Onur  Talon,  vol.  L  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Owid^  hotiy 
asserted,  Uiat  ata  TVDeum  <*il  ne  pouvait  ^le  assis  en  autre  place qae diBf 
la  premiere  ohaire."    This  was  in  1642. 

"*  For  a  quarrel  xeepeoting  the  «  drap  de  pied,"  see  Mkn.  de  M^Oem 
voL  iL  p.  349. 
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ing  the  Louyre  in  a  coach  ;^  who  was  to  have  precedence 
at  coronations  ;^*  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether, 
as  some  thought,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  having  once  pos- 
sessed the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  never  possessed  any  sove- 
reignty at  all  ;^*  whether  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or 
ought  not  to  enter  the  council-chamber  before  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he  ought  to  sit 
above  him.^^  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the  day : 
while,  as  if  to  exhaust  eveiy  form  of  absurdity,  the  most 
serious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have 
the  honour  of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his 
meals,^  and  who  was  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  helping  on  the  queen  with  her  shift  J^ 

'*  A  very  serious  dispute  was  caused  bj  the  claim  of  the  Prince  de  Mar- 
sillao,  for  "  permission  a'enirer  dans  le  Louyre  en  carrosse."  M^,  de  MotU- 
vUUy  vol  iiL  pp.  367,  389. 

^*  Mhn,  dg  PcnUhaHrain^  voL  i.  pp.  422,  423,  at  the  Coronation  of 
Louis  XIII.  Other  instances  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  prece- 
dency wiU  be  found  in  Mhn,  d'Omer  TcdonyVoX,  iii.  pp.  23,  24,  437 ;  and 
even  m  the  grave  work  of  Sully,  (Economies  RoyaUi,  vol.  vii.  p.  126,  voL  viii. 
p.  395 1  which  should  be  compared  with  De  Thou^  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  86, 

^  M^,  de  Lenet,  vol.  i.  pp.  378,  379.  Lenet,  who  was  a  jgreat  admirer 
of  the  nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  £untest  perception  ofits  absurdity. 
I  ought  not  to  omit  a  terrible  dispute,  in  1652,  respecting  the  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  (MSfn.  de  Confxtrt,  pp.  151,  15^ ;  nor 
another  dispute,  in  Uie  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to 
ngn  his  name  before  a  marahal,  or  whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first* 
2fe  TkoUy  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  xi.  p.  11. 

^  This  difficulty,  in  1652,  caused  a  violent  qnarrd  between  the  two  dukei, 
and  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed,  as  is  men- 
tioned by  most  of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  M&m.  de  Montglaty  vol.  ii. 
p.  357 ;  M^,  de  la  Roekefouoatdd,  vol.  ii.  p.  172 ;  M6m,  de  Conmrt,  pp.  172^ 
175 ;  M^.  de  BeCz,  vol  iL  p.  203  ;  Mhfk  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

"  Pontchartrain,  one  or  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  year 
1620 :  /^  £n  ce  m6me  temps  s*6toit  mil  un  tr^  mnd  difflrend  entre  M.  le 
prince  de  Oond^  et  M.  le  oomte  de  Soissons,  sur  Te  sujet  de  la  serviette  que 
chacun  d'eux  pr^tendoit  devoir  printer  au  roi  quand  ils  se  rencontreroient 
tons  deux  pres  sa  nujest^.**  JuSm.  de  Pontchartrain,  voL  ii.  p.  295.  Lo 
Yasser,  who  gives  a  fuller  account  {Riffne  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  iii.  pp.  536, 
537),  says  :  **  Chacun  des  deux  princes  du  sang  fort  ddiaufiez  &  qui  feroit 
une  fonction  de  maitre  d'hdtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de  son  cdt^,  et  la  contesta- 
tion augmentoit  d'une  maniire  dont  les  suites  pouvoient  devenir  facheuses." 
But  the  kin^  interposing,  "  ils  furent  done  obugei  de  c6der :  mais  ce  ne  fat 
pas  sans  ee  cure  Pun  It  I'autre  des  paroles  hautes  et  mena^anteSi" 

^  According  to  some  authorities  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his 
wife  could  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queetrs  shift ;  according  to  other 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology 
to  the  reader  for  obtruding  upon  his  ndtice  these  miser- 
able disputes  respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable 
they  now  appear,  were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly 
devoid  of  understanding.  But,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  their  occurrence,  and  above  all,  the  importance  for- 
merly attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  infor- 
mation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has 
now  passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected 
by  ordinary  historians,  are  among  the  staflF  and  staple  of 
history.  Not  only  do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our 
minds  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  a  philosophic 
point  of  view  they  are  highly  important.  They  are  part 
of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  generalize  the  laws 
of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different  periods 
assumes  different  shapes ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeUng  of  veneration 
as  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural 
this  power  is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident 
if  we  examine  the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  sup- 
ported. The  origin  jof  veneration  is  wonder  and  fear. 
These  two  passions,  either  alone  or  combined,  are  the  ordin- 
ary source  of  veneration  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  arise 
is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  we  are  ignorant,  and 
we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and 
more  weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have 
been  more  given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those 
habits  of  reverence,  which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause 
superstition,  and  if  carried  into  politics,  cause  despotism. 
In  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  these  evils  are  remedied 
by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at  once  lessens  our 
ignorance  and  increases  our  resources :  in  other  words, 

authorities,  the  lady-in-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  rights  un- 
less a  princess  happened  to  be  present.  On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the 
difficulties  caused  ov  them,  compare  M^.  de  SaifU-Simcn,  1842,  voL  fiL 
p.  125,  with  M^u  de  MoUeviUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  276,  277. 
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which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear, 
and  thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strength- 
ens, in  the  same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence. 
But  in  France,  this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  counteracted  by  an  opposite  tendency  ;  so 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  protective  spirit  was  en- 
feebled by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political  circum- 
stances which  I  have  attempted  to  trace ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one 
below  it,  the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole 
were  completely  maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became 
accustomed  to  look  upwards,  and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own 
resources,  but  on  the  resources  of  others.  Hence  that 
pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for  which  the  French, 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always  remarkable. 
Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.^®  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of 
veneration  have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce 
each  man  to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external 
to  himself ;  while  the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  in- 
dependence would  make  him  prefer  that  internal  standard 
which  his  own  mind  alone  can  supply.  The  result  of  all 
this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  intellectual  movement  stimulated  the  French  to 
rebellion,  its  eflFect  was  neutralised  by  that  social  tendency 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  alive  the 
liabits  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while 
the  war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both 
classes  relied  upon  what  they  saw  immediately  above  them. 
The  people  believed  that  without  the  nobles  there  was  no 
safety  ;  the  nobles  believed  that  without  the  crown  there 
was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the  nobles,  this  opinion  can 
hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinctions  proceed  from 

^  AIbo  connected  with  the  mstitution  of  cbi^alrj,  both  being  cognate 
83rmptom8  of  the  same  spirit. 
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the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  upholding  tl^ 
ancient  notion  that  theBovereign  is  the  fountain  of  honour. 
They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doctrine, 
according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over- 
looked, our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source, 
by  whose  operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and 
at  the  mere  will  of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  but 
part  of  the  old  scheme  to  create  distinctions  for  which 
nature  has  given  no  warrant ;  to  substitute  a  superiority 
which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is  real ;  and  thas  trv 

^  to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great  ones.  The 
utter  fiiilure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual  oessa- 

.  tion  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them 
must  be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed 
Unless  counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must 
be  between  tKe  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused 
by  the  memory  of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  future 
ones.  In  France,  this  natural  feeling  being  strengthened 
by  that  protective  spirit  which  induced  men  to  cling  to 
those  above  them,  it  is  not  Btrange  that  the  nobles,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek  the  slights 
favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which  some  ex- 
amples have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidd^ 
dignity  even  in  his  commonest  actions ;  so  that,  to  their 
minds,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  wUdi  of 
them  should  hand  him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  ahould 
hold  his  basin,  and  which  of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt.^ 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon 
these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that  I  have  collected  evi- 
dence respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they  were  en- 
grossed.    So  far  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

^  Even  just  before  the  French  Revolution,  these  feelings  stiU  existed. 
See,  for  instance,  the  extraordinanr  details  in  Campan,  M^m,  9W  M€uie  Amtti- 
nette,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  teoi 
Frudh&mm^i  Miroir  ds  Farts,  in  Souther's  OofMnanplacs  Booi,  thiid 
1850,  p.  261,  no.  166. 
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than  blamed :  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they 
even  exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  had  given  to 
them.  But  we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose 
interests  depended  on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  re* 
ference  to  the  fate  of  the  French  people  that  the  historian 
need  trouble  himself  with  the  history  of  the  French  nobles. 
At  the  same  time,  evidence  of  this  sort,  by  disclosing  the 
tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  displays  in  one  of  its  most 
active  forms  that  protective  and  aristocratic  spirit,  of  which 
they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its  present  reduced 
and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is  in- 
deed still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very 
mitigated  form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can 
have  an  idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages, 
when,  raging  uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as 
to  check  the  growth  of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  na- 
tions, and  dwarf  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the 
way  in  which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each 
other,  or  to  point  out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered the  obvious  difference  between  the  civil  wars  in 
the  two  countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  low-bom  and 
plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could  have  no  sympathy 
vrith  those  matters  which  perplexed  the  undei*standing  of 
the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell  and  his  co- 
adjutors, were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gene- 
^l<>gy>  or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts ;  they  had  not 
even  studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign 
to  their  design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was 
done  thoroughly.  They  knew  that  thev  had  a  great  work 
to  perform ;  and  they  performed  it  well.^^     They  had  risen 

**  Ludlow  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  which  induced  him  to  make  war 
upon  the  crown  :  **  The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king's  party  and 
us  being,  as  I  i^prehended,  whether  the  king  should  govern  as  a  god  by 
his  will,  and  the  nation  be  governed  by  force  like  beasts  ?  or  whether  the 
people  should  be  governed  by  laws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a 
government  derived  from  their  own  consent  ?  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an 
accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe  to  the  people  of  England,  and 
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in  arms  against  a  corrupt  and  despotic  goremment,  and 
they  would  not  stay  their  hands  until  they  had  ptilled 
down  those  who  were  in  high  places  ;  until  thej  had  not 
only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastised  those 
bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly 
display  some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest 
minds  are  subject ;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  sp^  rf 
them  but  with  that  unfeigned  respect  which  is  due  to  those 
who  taught  the  first  great  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europe, 
and  who,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  proclaimed  to 
them  that  the  impunity  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  was 
now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their  transgressions 
the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more  dedsiTe, 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 

unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it."  Ludlow* $  MerMvn,yd.  i*P-^ 
Compare  Whitelocke*8  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  Journal  of  the  M^ 
Ihn^asty,  voL  L  p.  238 ;  and  see  pp.  390,  391. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ThB  PBOTECnTE  SPIBIT  CASBIED  BT  LoUIS  XIV.  INTO  LiTEBATTTBB.     ExA- 
mHAIION  Of  THE  GoNSBQlTEMGES  Of  THIS  AlLIAJTCS  BXTWZXK  THB  IbTBIt 

LECTUAL  Classes  and  the  QovEBiviirG  Glasses. 

Thb  reader  -will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  protective  system,  and  the  notions  of  subordina- 
tion connected  with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  un- 
known in  England,  and  caused  an  essential  divergence 
between  the  two  countries.  To  complete  the  comparison, 
it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this  same  spirit  influ- 
enced the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France,  as  well  as 
its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  depend- 
ence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encouraged 
a  beUef  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  alsD  to  exist  in  Uterature  ;  and  that 
the  paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  re- 
gulated the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should*  like- 
wise regulate  the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Fronde  was  finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  that  singular  intellectual  polity,  which  dur- 
ing fifty  years  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
which  was  to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to 
French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one 
party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the  other. 
Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown. 
Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  favour  ; 
and*to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The 
effects  produced  by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the 
present  chapter.     The  apparent  cause  of  the  system  was 
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the  personal  character  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but  the  real  and 
overruling  causes  were  those  circumstances  which  I  hare 
already  pointed  out,  and  which  established  in  the  French 
mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and 
to  carry  them  into  every  department  of  Ufe,  was  the  great 
aim  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. It  is  on  this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign 
becomes  highly  instructive,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  despotism  which  has  ever  occarred; 
a  despotism  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  kind ; 
a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over  one  of  the  most  civilised 
people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore  the  yoke  without  re- 
pining, but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  with 
gratitude,  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.^ 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even 
by  the  lowest  standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest 
A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  superstition,  characterized  his  private 
life  ;  while  in  his  public  career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance 
and  a  systematic  perfidy  which  eventually  roused  the  anger 
of  all  Europe^  and  brought  upon  France  sharp  and  signal 
retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  he  formed  a  stri<;i 
alliance  with  the  church;  and  although  he  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to  be 

^  On  the  disgraceful  subsemenoy  of  the  most  eminait  men  of  letter^ 
see  Capefigue's  Louis  XIV ^  voL  i.  pp.  41,  42,  116  ;  and  on  the  fe^iog  of 
the  people,  Le  Vassor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.,  bituriy 
says,  '^  mais  les  Fran9ais,  accoutum6s  k  Tesclavage,  ne  sentent  plus  la  pessB- 
teur  de  leurs  chaines. "  Le  Vomot.  Hiit,  de  Louis  XIII ^  voL  yL  p.  670.  Fo- 
reigners were  equally  amazed  at  the  general,  and  still  more,  at  the  williDg 
servility.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated  February  1704-A,  paaMs  i 
slowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France, ''  you  win  hardlj 
find  this  argument  understood ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now  and  then  a^ 
pear,  I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  free  man."  FarsUr*$  Griffith 
Letters  of  Loeke^  Sidm^y^  and  Shafiesbwy,  1830,  p.  206.  In  the  same  Tear, 
De  Foe  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  Wilsomi 
Life  of  DeFoey  vol.  ii.  p.  209  ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blob  a 
letter  which  strikingly  iUuitrates  the  demdation  of  the  Freneb.  AikitCt 
Life  of  Addison^  vol.  L  p.  80.  Compare  Burnet* e  (hsn  Tims^  voL  !▼•  p.  36i, 
on  **  the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to  which  the  French  have  mn,  beyond  the 
examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  their  king.** 
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oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.^  To  them  he 
abandoned  every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own 
prerogative.^  Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he 
assumed  the  government,  began  to  encroach  upon  those 
religious  liberties,  of  which  Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation, and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been  preserved 
intact.*  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy  that  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  principle  of 
toleration  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  land.*  It  was  at  their  instigation  that, 
just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his 
subjects,  he,  in  order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  con- 
version, suddenly  let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dis- 
solute soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most  re- 
volting cruelties.  The  frightful  barbarities  which  followed 
are  related  by  authentic  writers  f  and  of  the  eflFect  pro- 

'  The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fairly 
stated  by  M.  Ranke :  '*  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Qewalten  nnterstutzten  ein- 
ander.  Der  Kdnig  ward  von  den  Einwirkongen  der  weliliohen,  der  Clems 
yon  der  unbedingten  Autoritat  der  geistlichen  G(ewalt  des  Papsthoms  freige- 
sprochen."  Die  FUpOe^  vol.  iii.  p.  168. 

'  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfally  drawn  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  dcM 
IhmgaiSf  vol.  xxv.  p.  43, 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  firet  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679  :  '*  Dhs 
Fannie  1679  les  concessions  fidtee  aux  protestaus  avaient  M  graduellement 
restreintes."  Diplomatie  Francaise,  vol  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  these 
laws  began  in  1662,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Mazarin.  See  Sismondiy  ffitt, 
de*  Frangaisy  vol.  xxv.  p.  167 ;  Benoirty  Edit  de  Nantes.  voL  iii.  pp.  460- 
462,  481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from  Thynne  to  Lord  Clarendon  {Lister's  Life  of 
Clarendon,  vol.  iii  p.  446)  mentions  **  the  horrid  persecutious  the  reformed 
religion  undergoes  in  France  ;*'  and  Locke,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1675 
and  1676,  states  in  his  Journal  {King* $  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  110)  that  the 
Protestants  were  losing  '*  every  day  some  privil^e  or  other. '' 

*  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  all  the  French  historians ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  ru- 
mour of  it  in  Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March  1665  Patin 
writes,  ^^  On  dit  que,  pour  miner  les  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  lea 
ohambres  de  P^dit,  et  abolir  I'^dit  de  Nantes."  LetWes  de  Fattn^  vol  iii 
p.  516. 

*  Compare  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76,  with  Slide  de  Louis 
XIVy  in  (Ekmes  de  VoUaire^  vol.  xx.  pp.  377,  378.  Voltaire  says  that  the 
Protestants  who  perristed  in  their  religion  **  6taient  livr^  aux  soldats,  qui 
enrent  toute  licence,  excepts  celle  de  tuer.  II  y  eut  pourtant  plusieurs  per- 
•onnes  si  cruellemoit  maltrait^  qu'eUes  en  moururent."  And  Burnet,  who 
was  in  France  in  1685,  says,  '*  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent 
new  methods  of  cruelty.''  What  some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now 
relate ;  beoauae  the  evidence,  however  painM  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  en- 
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duced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  perse- 
cutions cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them 

able  us  to  understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  necesBarj  that  the  vei 
should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which  would  hide  sach 
fhctSy  should  give  way  before  the  obligation  which  the  historian  ia  under  of 
holdmg  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  branding  with  public  in£amj,  the 
church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they 
were  enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Quid^$ 
Synodicon  in  OaUia^  1692,  folio ;  and  Bervoist^  Histoire  de  I  Edit  de  Nos^^ 
1695,  4to.  From  these  works  I  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  bi^ 
pened  in  France  in  1685.  ^^  Afterwards  they  &11  upon  the  persons  of  ti^ 
rrotestants ;  and  there  was  no  wickedness,  though  never  so  horrid,  whidt 
they  did  not  put  in  practice,  that  they  might  enforce  them  to  change  tbesr 
religion.  ....  They  bound  them  as  criminals  are  when  thev  be  pat  to  t^ 
rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  nutting  a  funnel  into  their  mouths,  they  poisei 
wine  dovm  their  throats  till  its  fmoes  had  deprived  them  of  their  resson,  aad 
they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become  Catholics.  Soae 
they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a  thousand  in- 
dignities, they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  than  witk 
pen-knives,  tear  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  tbea 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the 
doleful  outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  God  lor 

mercy,  constrained  them  to  let  them  go In  some  places  they  tied 

fathers  and  husbands  to  the  bed-posts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  dan^ 
ters  before  their  eves.  ....  From  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  thar 
hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an  intolerable  pain.  They  bviret 
the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women  with  bellows,  tiU  tbej 
were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usases  could  not  prervl 
upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  thejr  did 
then  imprison  them  in  close  and  noisome  dunseons,  in  which  they  exercised 
idl  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them."  Quiets  S^nodicofif  vol.  i.  pp.  csxx. 
czxxi.  **  Cependant  les  troupes  exer^oient  partout  des  cruautes  mooiei. 
Tout  leur  6toit  permis,  pourveu  qulls  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  Ds  faisoioit 
danser  quelquefois  leurs  h5tes,  jusqu'k  ce  qu'ils  tombassent  en  d^fiaiUanoe. 
lis  bemoient  les  autres  jusqu'k  ce  qu^  n^n  pouvoient  plus.  ...  .  U  y  en 
eut  quelques-uns  k  qui  on  versa  de  reau  bouillante  dans  la  bouche.  •  •  .  D  y 
en  eut  plusieurs  k  (}ui  on  donna  des  coups  de  b&ton  sous  les  pieds,  poor 
6prouver  si  ce  supphce  est  aussi  cruel  que  les  relations  le  publient.     On  ar- 

racboit  k  d'autres  le  poll  de  la  barbe D'autres  briiloient  ^  lachanddk 

le  poll  des  bras  et  des  jambes  de  leurs  h5tes.  D'autres  faisoient  broiler  de 
la  poudre,  si  prte  du  visage  de  oeux  qui  leur  resistoient,  qu'elle  leur  gtilloct 
toute  la  peau.  lis  mettoient  k  d'auties  des  charbons  allumex  dans  les  maxDS, 
et  les  contraignoient  de  les  tenir  ferm^es,  jusquli  ce  que  les  charbons  fasseiit 

6teints On  brCda  les  pieds  k  plusieurs,  tenant  les  uns  long-tems  deraBt 

un  grand  feu ;  appliauant  aux  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  pieds ;  bant 
les  pieds  des  autres  oans  des  bottines  pleines  de  graisse,  qu'on  fiaisoit  foiidre 
et  cnauffer  peu  k  pen  devant  un  brasier  ardent.  *^  Benoisiy  Hitt.  de  r£d^  dt 
Nantes^  vol.  v.  pp.  887-889.  One  of  the  Protestants,  named  Ryan,  Utey 
^^  lii^rent  fort  6troitement ;  lui  sevr^rent  les  doigts  des  mains ;  lui  fich^rent 
des  6pingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lui  firent  brtder  de  la  poudre  dans  les  oreiUes  ; 
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those  habits  of  labour,  and  that  knowledge  and  experience 
in  their  respective  trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  enriching  their  own  country.^  These  things  are 
notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and  they  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  history.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  them,  there  are  still 
found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every 
vestige  of  liberty  was  destroyed;  that  the  people  were 
weighed  down  by  an  insufferable  taxation ;  that  their  chil- 
dren were  torn  from  them  by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell 
the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  that  a  despotism 
of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — ^although  all  this 
is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writers,  even  in  our 
own  day,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glories  of  litera- 
ture, as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince 

lui  perodrent  lea  ouisses  en  plusieurs  lieux,  et  yers^ent  da  vinaigre  et  du  sel 
dans  ses  blessures.  Par  ce  Umrment  Us  Spuish^erU  sa  patience  en  deux  jowrs  ; 
et le forcirent  d  <^naer de  religion" p. 890.  ^ ' Les diagons 6toient les mdmes 
en  tons  lieux.  lis  battoient,  ils  ^tourdissoient,  ils  bHdoient  en  Bourgogne 
comme  en  Poitou,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Gujenne,  en  Normandie  comme 
en  Languedoc.  Mais  ils  n'avoient  pour  les  femmes  ni  plus  de  respect,  ni 
plus  de  piti6  que  pour  les  hommes.  Au  contraire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre 
pudeur  qui  est  une  des  propri6tez  de  leur  seze  ;  et  ils  s'en  prevaloient  pour 
leur  £Edre  de  plus  sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelquefois  leurs  juppes 
par  dessus  la  tdte,  et  on  leiur  jettoit  des  seaux  d'eau  sur  le  corps.  Il  y  en 
eat  plusieurs  que  les  soldats  mirent  en  chemise,  et  qu'ils  foro^rent  de  daiiser 

aveceux  dans  cet  6tat Deux  fOles  de  Calais,  nomm^esle  Noble,  fiirent 

xnifles  toutes  nu§s  sur  lepav^,  et  furent  ainsi  ezpos6es  ^  la  mocquerie  et  aux 

outrages  des  passans Pes  dragons  ayant  h6  la  dame  de  Vezen9ai  ^  la 

quenouille  de  son  lit,  lui  crachoient  dans  la  bouche  quand  elle  Pouvroit  pour 
parler  ou  pour  soupirer."  pp.  891,  892,  At  p.  917  are  other  details,  far  more 
horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and  which  indignation  rather 
than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the  shame  can  only 
light  on  the  church  and  the  government  under  whose  united  authority  sucn 
Boandalous  outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pelling men  to  change  their  reBgious  opmions. 

'  M.  Bbinqui  {H%a,  de  VEconomie  PoUUgue^  vol  ii  p.  10)  says,  that  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  cost  France  **  cinq  cent  mille  de  ses  en- 
fonts  les  plus  industrieux,"  who  carried  into  other  countries  ^'  les  habitudes 
d'ordre  et  de  travail  dont  ils  6taient  imbus."  See  also  SMe  de  Louis  XIVj 
chap.  xxxvL,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltavre,  vol  xx.  pp.  380,  381.  Several  of  them 
emigrated  to  North  America.  Compare  Godwin  on  Population,  pp.  388, 389, 
with  Benoisty  VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  v.  pp.  973,  974,  and  LydVs  Second  Visit 
to  the  United  States,  edit.  1849,  voL  U.  p.  169.  See  also,  on  the  effects  of  the 
Reyooation,  Lettres  infdites  de  Voltaire,  voL  ii.  p.  473. 

VOL.  I.  S  S 
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during  whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pas- 
cal,  the  Orations  of  Bossuet,  the  Comedies  of  Moli^re,  and 
the  Tragedies  of  Racine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereign 
is,  indeed,  so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  speod 
any  words  in  reftiting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more 
widely  diffused  error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  pa- 
tronage upon  national  Uterature.  This  is  a  delusion  wlud 
men  of  letters  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  propagate. 
From  the  language  too  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  we  might  be  led  to  beUeve  that  there  is  scmm 
magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king,  which  stimolata 

the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose  heart  the? 

ft 

are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised,  as 
one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  tte 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  mih 
conception  of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical 
consequences  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  tJie  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  Uterature  should  always  possess ;  and 
it  is  injurious  to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens 
that  vanity  of  which  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  position  they  now  occupy  ia 
the  most  civilized  countries,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  opinion  which,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated  men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned 
the  theological  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  neces^ 
sarily  followed  that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer 
a  corresponding  diminution.®  The  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  were  formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at 
the  present  day  we  are  no  longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with 
which  their  persons  were  once  supposed  to  be  hedged.' 

■  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  caused  hj  the  abandonmcnl  «f 
divine  right,  see  Spen^cer's  Social  Statics,  pp.  423,  424  ;  and  on  the  infla^K* 
of  the  clergj  in  propa^ting  the  old  doctnner,  see  Allen's  learned  work  on  xhtt 
Roy<d  Prerc^ativCy  edit.  1^9,  p.  156.  See  also  some  striking  r^oBarka  ti? 
Xiocke,  in  King^s  Lift  of  Locke,  vol.  ii.  p^  90. 

*  '^  Qu'est  devenu,  en  effet,  le  droit  divin,  cette  pens6e,  antrdbis  accept^ 
par  les  masses,  que  les  rois  6taient  les  repr6seDtants  de  Dieu  sor  la  ierre,  qae 
la  radne  de  lenr  pouvoir  6tait  dans  le  ciel  ?  Elle  s'est  ^vanouie  devant  oetse 
autre  pens^e,  qu'aucun  nuage,  aucun  mystidsme  n'obscurdt ;  devani  cec«e 
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The  standard,  therefore,  by  -which  we  should  measure 
them  is  obvious.  We  should  applaud  their  conduct  in 
proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power  ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid 
to  them,  their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and 
their  prejudices  very  numerous.^^  On  this  account,  so 
far  from  expecting  that  they  should  be  judicious  patrons 
of  Uterature,  or  should  in  any  way  head  their  age,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  obstinately  oppose  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
inarch  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a  man  of 
very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  he  vrill 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are 
most  compUant ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  his  patronage  to 
a  profound  and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an 
author  who  cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient 
abuses.  In  this  way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of 
letters  either  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable, 
no  doubt,  to  those  who  receive  them  ;  but  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  weaken  the  boldness  and  energy  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  therefore  to  impair  the  value  of  their  works. 
This  might  be  made  evident  by  publishing  a  list  of  those 
literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by  European 
princes.    If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by  these 

pens4e  si  DatrmBUe  et  brillant  d'une  clart6  si  nette  et  si  vive,  que  la  souve- 
raine  puissance,  sur  la  terre,  appartient  au  peuple  entier,  et  non  It  une 
fraction,  et  moins  encore  ^  un  seul  homme.*'  Rty^  Science  Sociale,  vol.  iii. 
p.  308.  Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  101 ;  Lain^'a  Sweden^ 
p.  408 ;  Laing's  Denmark^  p.  196 ;  £urie*s  Works,  voL  i.  p.  391. 

1^  In  this,  as  in  all  instances,  the  language  of  respect  Ions  survives  the 
feeling  to  which  the  language  owed  its  origin.  Lonl  Brougham  (Political 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  observes,  that  "  all  their  titles  are  de- 
rived m)m  a  divine  original— all  refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deity  on 
earth.  They  are  called  *  6Vac»,'  '  Majesty.*  They  are  termed  *  The  Lord's 
anointed,*  *  The  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth;*  with  many  other  names 
TFhicb  are  either  nonsensical  or  blasphemous,  but  which  are  outdone  in  ab- 
surdity by  the  kings  of  the  East.**  True  enough :  but  if  Lord  Brougham 
bad  written  thus  threa  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  had  his  ears  cut  off  for 
his  pains. 
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and  similiu*  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.    After  a  care* 
All  study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  think  myself  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign 
has  recompensed  a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are 
at  least  twenty  instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is 
behind  his  age.   The  result  is,  that  in  every  country  where 
royal  patronage  has  been  long  and  generally  b^towed, 
the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of  being  progressive,  has 
become   reactionary.     An  alliance  has  been   struck  up 
between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.     By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artifidally  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  sahot' 
dinate  to  the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infiised  into  their 
writings  liie  prejudices  of  the  court  to  which  they  ding. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  marks  of  &your  have  become  t^ 
badge  of  servitude.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  occupations,  an  occu- 
pation which  of  all  others  raises  the  dignity  of  man,  has 
been  debased  to  liie  level  of  a  common  profession,  where 
the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of 
rewards,  and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift 
of  whoever  happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of 
the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  dedsive  objection  to 
the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  execatm 
government  with  the  means  of  rewarding  literary  m^. 
But  there  is  also  another  objection,  in  some  respects  still 
more  serious.  Every  nation  which  is  allowed  to  pursue 
its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy  the  wants  of  ita 
own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature  as  is  best 
suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  eyidently  for  the 
interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  want ;  that  the  supply  shall  not  exceed 
the  demand.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  society  that  a  healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up 
between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the  practical  daases. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  ratio  between 
those  who  are  most  inclined  to  think,  and  those  who  are 
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most  inclined  to  act.     If  we  were  all  authors,  our  material 
interests  would  suffer;  if  we  were  all  men  of  business,  our 
mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.     In  the  first  case, 
we  should  be  fiunished  philosophers;  in  the  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.     Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  the 
relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  wiU  be  adjusted, 
without  effort,  by  the  natural,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  society.     But  if  a  government  takes 
upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men,  it  disturbs  this  move- 
ment ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things.      This  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.     If,  for  instance,  a  fund  were  set  apart 
ly  the^state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  taUor«.  it  is  L- 
tain  that  the  number  of  those  useful  men  would  be  need- 
lessly augmented.     If  another  fund  is  appropriated  for 
the  Uterary  classes,  it  is  as  certain  that  men  of  letters  will 
increase  more  rajndly  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
require.     In  both  cases,  an  artificial  stimulus  will  produce 
an  unhealthy  action.     Surely,  food  and  clothes  are  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind.     Why, 
then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those 
who  kill  our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  t     The  truth 
is,  that  the  intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect^ 
exactly  analogous  to  its  physical  march.     In  some  in- 
stances a  forced  supply  may,  indeed,  create  an  unnatural 
want.    But  this  is  an  artificial  state  of  things,  which  indi- 
cates a  diseased  action.     In  a  healthy  condition,  it  is  not 
the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the  want  which 
gives  rise  to  the  supply.     To  suppose,  therefore,  that  an 
increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an 
increase  of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diffusion  of 
food.     This  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered. 
Hen  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat ;  they  must 
have  money  before  they  can  buy ;  they  must  be  inquisi- 
tive before  they  will  read.     The  two  great  principles  which 
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move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  love  of 
knowledge.     These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  T^hich 
every  civilized  country  is  divided.     What  a  government 
gives  to  one  of  these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the 
What  it  gives  to  literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth. 
can  never  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.     For,  the  natural  propor- 
tions  of  society  being   destroyed,  society  itself  will  be 
thrown  into  confusion.     While  men   of  letters  are  pro- 
tected, men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.     The  lower 
classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  vhom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.     The  idea  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  will  be  discouraged  ;  their  persons  fil 
be  oppressed  ;  their  labour  will  be  taxed.     The  arts  ne- 
cessary to  life  will  be  despised,  in  order  that  those  wbici 
embellish  life  may  be  favoured.    The  many  will  be  ruinei 
that  the  few  may  be  pleased.     While  every  thing  is  splen- 
did above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.     Fine  pictures,  nobk 
palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart 
and  strength  of  the  nation.     Even  the  cla;ss  for  whom  tk 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  will  soon  decay.    Poets  may  con- 
tinue to  sing  the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bougb 
them  with  his  gold.     It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  wbo 
begin  by  losing  their  independence,  will  end  by  loang 
their  energy.     Their  intellect  must  be  robust  indeed,  if  i^ 
does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  court.  ^ 
attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master,  they  vDSfft 
sibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited tc 
their  position ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  i^ 
diminished,  the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  iio- 
paired.     To  them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitor 
a  pleasure.     In  their  hands,  Uterature  soon  loses  its  W' 
ness,  tradition  is  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  truth,  aci 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is   extinguished.     Then  it  is,  tha'^ 
there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which,  no  outlt^ 
being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are  unab^f 
to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slovl/ 
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rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred  ;  their  passions  accumulate  in 
silence,  until  at  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded 
into  one  of  those  terrible  revolutions,  by  which  they  hum- 
ble the  pride  of  their  rulers,  and  carry  retribution  even 
into  the  heart  of  the  palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  connex- 
ion between  it  and  the  French  Revolution.  That  prince 
adopted,  during  his  long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice 
of  rewarding  Uterary  men  with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
of  conferring  on  them  numerous  marks  of  personal  favour. 
As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half  a  century;  and  as  the- 
wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  employed  was  of 
course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find  no  bet^ 
ter  illustration  of  the  results  which  such  patronage  is  likely 
to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so 
anxious  to  restore.  What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  the 
general  interests  of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see. 
But  its  effect  upon  authors  themselves  should  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  by  those  men  of  letters  who,  with  Uttle 
regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  constantly  reproaching 
the  English  government  for  neglecting  the  profession  of 
which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  as'e  have 
Uterary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profusen^  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been 
so  mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their 
great  vocation  as  the  apostles  of  knowledge  and  the  mis- 
sionaries of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  that  time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their 
acquirements,  and  the  power  of  their  minds,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  surrounding  corruption.  To  gain  the 
favour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that  independent  spirit 
which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  life.  They 
gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happened  then, 
would  under  the  same  circumstances  happen  now.  A  few 
eminent  thinkei*s  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  their  age.     But,  looking  at  mankind  gene-^ 
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rally,  society  can  have  no  hold  on  any  class  except  throiig]i 
the  medium  of  their  interests.  It  behoyes,  therefore,  every 
people  to  take  heed,  that  the  interests  of  literary  men  are 
on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their  rulers.  For, 
Uterature  is  the  representative  of  intellect,  vrhich  is  pro- 
gressive ;  government  is  the  representative  of  order,  which 
is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are  se- 
parate, they  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and 
the  people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these 
powers  coalesce,  if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  Intel* 
lect,  and  if  the  intellect  will  yield  to  the  government,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be,  despotism  in  politics,  and  servility 
in  Uterature.  This  was  Uie  history  of  France  under  Louis 
XIV.;  and  this,  we  may  rest  assured,  wiU  be  the  history 
of  every  country  that  shall  be  tempted  to  follow  so  attrac- 
tive but  so  &tal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIY.  originated  in  the  grati* 
tude  of  men  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popu* 
lar  notion  that  the  celebrated  Uterature  of  his  age  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  exa- 
mine this  opinion,  we  shaU  find  that,  like  many  of  the 
traditions  of  which  history  is  fuU,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading  circumstances,  whidi 
wiU  prove  that  the  Uterary  splendour  of  his  reign  was  not 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of  that  great 
generation  which  preceded  him  ;  and  that  the  inteUect  of 
France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Richelieu  and  of 
Hazarin,  had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  know- 
ledge, was  suddenly  stopped.  In  1661  Louis  XIV.  as- 
sumed the  government  ;^^  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
death,  in  1 715,  the  history  of  France,  so  far  as  great  dis* 
coveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If,  putting  aside  aU  preconceived  notions  respecting  the 
supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  matter  £Eurly, 

"  "  La  premiere  p^riode  da  ffouyerneinent  de  Louis  XIV  commence  done 
en  1661."  Ct^t^lffue'*  Louis  JT/F,  voL  L  p.  4. 
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it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a  mani^ 
fest  dearth  of  original  thinkers.     There  was  much  that 
was  elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.     The  senses  of 
men  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by 
paintings,  by  palaces,  by  poems ;   but  scarcely  any  thing 
of  moment  was  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
If  we  take  the  mathematics,  and  those  mixed  sciences  to 
which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  their  most  successful  cultivators  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal,  Format,  6as- 
sendi,  and  Mersenne.     But,  so  &r  from  Louis  XIY.  having 
any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was 
still  in  his  cradle,  and  completed  them  befoi*e  he  assumed 
the  government,  and  therefore  before  his  system  of  pro- 
tection came  into  play.     Descartes  died  in  1650,^^  when 
the  king  was  twelve  years  old.     Pascal,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly  associated  with  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  an  European  reputation  while 
Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  man  existed.     His  treatise  on  conic 
sections  was  written  in  1639  ;^^  his  decisive  experiments 
on  the  weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648  ;^^  and  his  re« 
searches  on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever 
undertook,  were  in  1658,^'  when  Louis,  still  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of  authority.     Format 
was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which  respect 

"  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xi.  p.  157. 

'*  In  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xzxiii.  p.  50,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  it  ''  It 
I'iige  de  seize  ans ;"  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  bom  in  1623. 

^*  Ledi^s  Natural  FhHoiopAv,  p.  201 ;  Bordas  Ikmoulvn^  Le  CartSaumiame^ 
ToL  i.  p.  310.  Sir  John  Hersohel  (Disc,  on  Nat.  PhUoa.  pp.  229,  230}  calls 
this  ''one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  Tery  first/'  crucial  instance  recorded  in 
physics;  and  he  thinks  that  it  ''tended,  more  powerfully  than  any  thing 
wMch  had  previously  been  done  in  science,  to  oonfiim  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  disposition  to  experimental  verification  which  had  scarcely  yet  taken 
full  and  secure  root."  In  this  point  of  view,  the  addition  it  actually  made 
to  knowledge  ie  the  smidlest  part  of  its  merit. 

^  Montucla  {Hist,  des  Mathhnatiquea,  vol.  ii.  p.  61)  says,  "  vers  1658 ;" 
and  at  p.  65,  "u  se  mit^  vers'le  oommeocement  de  1658,  i  oontidlrer  plus 
profond6ment  let  propriety  de  oette  courbe." 
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he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.^^  The  most  important 
3teps  he  took  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  in- 
finites, applied  to  the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves; 
which,  however,  he  completed  in  or  before  1636.^^  As  to 
Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Grassendi 
died  in  1655,^®  six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,^®  when  the  great 
king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just 
before  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation. 
Shortly  after  their  death  the  patronage  of  the  king  beg^ 
to  tell  upon  the  national  intellect ;  and  during  the  next 
fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was  made  to  either 
branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with  the  single  excepticm 
of  acoustics,^  to  any  of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathe- 
matics are  applied.^^  The  further  the  seventeenth  century 
advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  become,  and 
the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between  the 

^*  Montucla  {Hist,  des  MathJhnat,  vol.  iL  p.  136)  enthusiastiGanj  deolarei 
that,  *'  8i  Descartes  eiit  inanau6  It  Tesprit  humain,  Fermat  I'eiit  remplao§eB 

f6om6tiie."  Simson,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  Qreek  ffeometiy,  said  tliat 
'ermat  was  the  only  modem  who  understood  porisms.  See  TrmT^  Aecomi 
of  Simsony  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41.  On  the  connexion  between  his  viewB  md 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  see  Breu>$Ur's  life  nf 
Newton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8 ;  and  compare  ConUCy  PhiUmphie  Positive^  voL  L  pp. 
228,  229,  726,  727. 

>^  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Bober^al,  in  1636, 
in  Montvday  Hist,  des  MathimatiqueSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  136, 137 ;  respecting  whidi 
there  is  no  notice  in  the  meagre  article  on  Fermat,  in  HvUoftCs  Matkemaiicsi 
Dictionary y  voL  i.  p.  510,  4to,  1815.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  malheiBa- 
ticians  that  this  unsatisfactory  work  of  Button's  should  stiU  remain  thebeik 
they  have  produced  on  the  history  of  their  own  science.  The  same  dive- 
^rd  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks  on  Fermat  by  Play&ir.  See 
Playfair^s  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  Science,  .Bnc^cU^ 
Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

"  HvUon^s  Maihemat,  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  572.  "  Tbid.  vol.  ii.  p.  46, 

'<*  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  consiaered  the  creator.  Compare  JS?<^  it 
Sauveur,  in  (Euvres  de  Fontendle,  Paris,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  435,  with  WAcwDeS*s 
Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  vol  ii.  p.  334  ;  Comte,  Philos,  Pos.  voL  ii.  pp. 
627,  628. 

<^  In  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  French  Institute,  it  is  SBid 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  ^*  les  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  phyaiqiiee 
peu  cultiv6es  en  France  dans  un  si^le  qui  paroissoit  ne  trouvar  de  ciiaiineB 
que  dans  la  litt^rature. "  Dacier,  Rapport  Htstorique^  p.  24.  Or,  as  Ijusret^le 
expresses  it  {Dix-huitihne  Si^de,  vol.  iL  p.  10),  '^La  France,  apr^  svw 
foumi  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pendant  quelque  temps  k  envier  aux  Ttatkn* 
^trang^hres  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g^nies  createurs  dans  lee  sciences.  ** 
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waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen. 
Louis  had  heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study  ;  he  was 
therefore  anxious,  by  encouraging  its  cultivation  in  France, 
to  add  to  the  glories  of  his  own  name.^  With  this  view, 
he  rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled  profusion ; 
he  built  the  splendid  Observatory  of  Paris  ;  he  invited  to 
his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  astronomers,  Cassini 
from  Italy,  Romer  from  Denmark,  Huygens  from  HoUand. 
But,  ..  ti  .atiye  ability.  Franc  did  S  produce  a  single 
man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries  which 
mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  progress  was  made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by 
his  immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch 
of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the 
laws  of  grayitation  to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor, 
that  these  wonderful  discoveries,  which  changed  the  fece 
of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected,  there  being  no 
instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting  them  until 
1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been  pub- 
lished by  their  immortal  author.^  Even  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French 
astronomers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  ori- 
ginal.    They  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  microme- 


**  A  writer  late  in  the  seventeeDth  ceDtiny  says,  with  some  simplicity, 
**  the  present  king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able 
men,  in  all  faculties,  who  can  attribute  to  his  greatness."  Aulnrey**  Letters, 
vol.  ii.  p.  624. 

"  The  Principxa  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687 ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1732, 
"  was  the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation."  Orant'^s  Hist,  of  Physical  Astronomy,  pp.  31,  43. 
In  1738,  Voltaire  writes,  "  La  France  est  jusqu'k  present  le  seul  pays  oh  les 
theories  de  Newton  en  physique,  et  de  BoSrhaave  en  m6decine  soient  com- 
battues.  Nous  n'avons  pas  encore  de  bons  616ments  de  physique ;  nous 
avons  nour  toute  astronomie  le  livre  de  Bion,  qui  n'est  qu*un  ramas  informe 
de  queiques  m6moires  de  Facad^mie. "  Corre^mid,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol. 
Ivil  p.  340.  On  the  tardy  reception  of  Newton's  discoveries  in  France,  com- 
pare Mo^e  de  LacaUle,  in  (Euvres  deBailly,  Paris,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  176. 
All  this  IS  the  more  remarkable,  because  several  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
Newton  had  arrived  were  divul^^  before  they  were  embodied  in  the  Princi- 
jna  ;  and  it  appears  from  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton  (vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  290), 
that  his  roecuhitions  conoeming  gravity  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the 
autumn  of  1665. 
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ter  ;  an  admirable  resource,  which^  as  they  supposed,  uras 
first  contrived  by  Picard  and  Auzout.^  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  here  again  they  were  anticipated  by  the 
activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people ;  since  the  mi- 
crometer was  invented  by  Gascoigne  in  or  just  before 
1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  &r  fix)m  haying  In- 
sure to  patronize  science,  was  about  to  embai^:  in  that 
struggle  which,  ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  Us 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of 
great  discoveries,  bat  also  of  mere  practical  ingennity,  is 
certainly  very  striking.  In  investigations  requiring  mi- 
nute accuracy,  the  necessary  tools^  if  at  all  complicatei 
were  made  by  foreigners,  the  native  workmen  being  too 
unskilled  to  construct  them  ;  and  Dr.  Lister,  who  was  a 
very  competent  judge,^  and  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  gmI 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that  the  best 
mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made,  net 
by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishman  resid- 
ing there.^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  iiD- 
mediate  and  obvious  utiHty.    The  improvements  effected  in 

**  *'  L*abb4  Pioard  fut  en  wxaM  aveo  Aiuovit,  rinvenieor  da  woo- 
m^tre. "  Biog.  Unw.  vol.  xxxLv.  p.  253.  See  also  Priface  de  VHid,  de  VAoL 
dea  Sciences^  in  (Euvres  de  ForOeneUe^  Paris,  1766^  vol.  z.  p.  20. 

**  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  ii  o 
Mr.  Grant's  recent  work,  History  of  Phy Hoed  Astrwumiy,  pp.  428,  450453, 
"vihere  it  is  proved  that  Gascoigne  invented  it  in  1639,  or  possibly  a  jeir  or 
two  earlier.  Compare  Hwnbudt^a  Cotmasy  vol  liL  p.  62 ;  who  also  uo^ 
it  to  Gascoigne,  but  erroneouslj  dates  it  in  1640.  Montuda  {Hid.  d»]^ 
tMmat.  vol.  li.  pp.  570,  571)  amnits  the  priority  of  Gasooiffne;  bat  uBdff- 
rates  his  merit,  being  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  evidence  which  Mr* 
Grant  subsequently  adduced. 

^  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Zankeater^s  Man,  afBsh 
p.  17. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  str(»ig  {urejudice  then  existing  against  Sn^i^ 
men,  Butterfield  was  employed  by  *^  the  king  and  all  the  pnuces."  X^' 
Account  cf  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ceniury^  edited  by  Dr.  Heiax^ 
p.  85.  Fontenelle  mentions  ^'M.  Hubin,"  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
makers  in  Paris  in  1687  {Eloye  d'AnvontonSy  in  (Euvres  de  FontendUy  Pw 
1766,  vol.  V.  p.  113) ;  but  has  forgotten  to  state  that  he  too  was  an  Bog^^ 
man.  "  Lutetise  sedem  posuerat  ante  aliquod  tempus  Anglus  fitidam^ 
mine  HvMnvs,  vir  ingemosus,  atque  hujusmodi  machinationum  peo^ 
opifex  et  industrius.  Hominem  adiiy"  d^c.  Huetii  Comrnentarim  de  Bfi^ 
aa  eum  pertinentiJbus^  p.  346.  Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time-ke^>6n)  ^ 
vast  superiority  of  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  aIT.!  vtf 
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manufactures  were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calcu- 
lated, not  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury 
of  the  idle  classes.^  What  was  really  valuable  was  neg- 
lected ;  no  great  invention  was  made ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  done 
in  ma^shinery,  or  in  those  other  contriyancee  which,  by 
economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.^ 

While  such  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive arts,  corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power 
were  seen  in  other  departments.  In  physiology,  in  ana- 
tomy, and  in  medicine,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal 
to  those  by  whom  France  had  once  been  honoured.  The 
greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  French- 
man, was  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle :  a  discovery 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  ^  high  authority,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey.^  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of 
his  gracious  bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
Louis  had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Pecquet  in  1647,^^  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years 

equally  incontestable.  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  toI.  zxiv.  pp.  242,  243,  with 
Brew8ter*s  Lift  of  Newton^  vol  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  see  Elogt  de  Sebameriy  in  CEhtvret  de  FonUndU,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
332,333. 

^  '^Les  manu&ctures  ^taient  plut6t  dirig^  vers  le  brillant  que  vers 
Futile.  On  s'efforoa,  par  un  arrdt  du  mois  de  mars  1700,  d'extirper,  ou  du 
moins  de  rMuire  beaucoup  les  fieibriques  de  bas  au  metier.  Malgr6  oette 
fausse  direction,  les  objets  d'un  luxe  trds-recherch^  fusaient  des  progrte 
bien  lents.  En  1687,  aprte  la  mort  de  Colbert,  la  oour  soldait  encore  I'in- 
dustrie  des  barbares,  et  fiedsait  fsUlmquer  et  broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  i 
Constantinople."  Lemaniey,  Etailissement  de  LouU  XI V^  p.  364.  LacreteUe 
{DiX'huitihM  SMey  toL  ii.  p.  5)  says,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  reupi  of  Louis  aIV.  *  ^  les  manu&ctures  tombaient." 

**  Ouyier  {Biog.  Univ.  vol  xxxviL  p.  199)  thus  describes  the  condition 
of  France  only  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. :  ^^  Nos  forges 
6taient  alors  presque  duis  ren&noe ;  et  nous  ne  fusions  point  d*acier :  tout 
celui  qu'^xi^eaient  lee  diff^rents  metiers  nous  venait  de  F^tranger.  •  .  • 
Nous  ne  fiedsions  point  non  plus  alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  11  ne  nous  venait  que 
de  I'Allemagne. " 

^  '*  Certainement  la  d6couverte  de  Pecquet  ne  brille  pas  moins  dans 
lliistoire  de  notre  art  que  la  y6rit4  d^montr6e  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Har- 
v^.*'  SprengtL  Mi^*  aela  MSdecvne,  vol  iv.  p.  208. 

*^  Henle  {Anaiomie  Ghiirale,  yd."*}!,  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discoveiy  was 
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old.  After  Pecquet,  the  most  emiDont  of  the  French  aaa- 
tomists  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Riolan ;  and  his 
name  we  also  find  among  the  iUustrious  men  who  adorned 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  But  the  principal  works  of  Rio- 
lan were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  bom;  his  last 
work  was  published  in  1652;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.^^  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  ge- 
nerations, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects; 
they  wrote  no  work  upon  them  whch  is  now  n^L,  they 
made  no  discoveries,  and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  aU 
heart,  until  that  revival  of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  siuU 
presently  see,  took  place  in  France  about  the  middle  <rf 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  practical  parts  of  medi- 
cine, in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the  arts  conned;ed 
with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  Fr^ich,  in 
these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced  men  rf 
great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  European 
reputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus^ 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  loi^ 
line  of  illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Femel  and 
Joubert  were  the  earliest  ;^  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambrose 
Pare,  who  not  only  introduced  important  practical  im- 
provements,^ but  who  has  the  still  rarer  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  comparative  osteology  f^  and  thej 

made  in  1649 ;  but  the  historiaiis  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  J^frtftmL 
Hist,  de  la  Midedne^  vol.  iv.  pp.  207,  405 ;  Rmouard^  Hut.  de  la  Jd^deamy 
vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

"  iiog,  Univ.  vol.  xxzviii.  pp.  123,  124. 

**  Some  of  the  gj^eat  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  oonciselj  stated  in  Bnmf- 
sais,  Exanien  des  Doctrines  Middcales^  vol.  i.  pp.  2d3,  294,  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 
Compare  Sprengd,  Hist,  de  la  Mideciney  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Femel,  thou^  eci- 
thusiasticaily  praised  by  Patin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joubert.  iJh 
tree  de  Fatiny  vol.  iii.  pp.  59,  199,  648.  At  p.  106,  Patin  oaUs  Fernel  *'  k 
premier  m6decin  de  son  temps,  et  peut-dtre  le  plus  grand  oui  sera  jamais.* 

**  See  a  summary  of  them  in  ^prengdy  Hist,  de  la  MSaecine,  voL  iii  pfi. 
405,  406,  vol  vii.  pp.  14,  15.  Sir  Bei\jamin  Brodie  {Lectures  on  iSttr^erpy 
p.  21)  says,  "  Few  greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  tfaia 
that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  Parey — the  appUcatioa  of  a 
ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery." 

»  <<  O'^tait  Ik  une  vue  tr^  ing6nieuse  et  tr^  juste  qu'Ambroiae  Fsai 
donnait  pour  la  premi^  fois.  0'6tait  un  commencement  d'ost6ologie  oofa* 
par6e."  Cimer,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  ^.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  be 
IS  tiie  first  French  writer  on  meoical  jurisprudence.  See  Paris  and  jPok- 
blanque's  Medical  Jurisprudenoey  1823,  voL  i.  p.  xviiL 
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had  Baillou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by  connecting  it 
with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.^  Under  Louis  XIV. 
all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.^^  The 
English,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
taken  considerable  steps  in  medicine;  its  therapeutical 
branch  being  reformed  chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physio- 
logical branch  by  Glisson.^  But  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer  who  can  be  com- 
pared  to  these ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is  now  known 
as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  inferior 
to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England ; 
while  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the 
best  physicians,  was  scandalous.^  Indeed,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long 
period,  the  French  in  these  matters  effected  comparatively 
nothing ;  they  made  no  contributions  to  clinical  Uterature,^ 

**  *'  L*an  des  premiers  autenrs  k  qui  Pon  doit  des  obsenrations  oadav^- 
ri<}ue8  sur  les  maladies,  est  le  &meux  BaiUou.'*  Broussaisy  Examen  de$  Doc- 
trines Midicalety  vol.  ii  p.  218.  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  362;  tjA  Renovuird^  Hist, 
de  la  Mideeiney  yoL  ii.  p.  89.  The  value  of  bis  services  b  recognized  in  a 
recent  able  work,  Phillips  on  Scrofula^  1846,  p.  16. 

"  **  Tbe  most  celebrated  suiveon  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroise 
Par6.  ....  From  the  time  of  rar6  until  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  eigb- 
teentb  century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau. 
Saviard,  and  JBeUoste,  were  the  only  French  suiveons  of  note  who  coula 
be  contrasted  with  so  many  eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the 
eighteenth  century,  France  produced  two  surgeons  of  extraordinaiy  genius : 
these  are  Petit  and  Desault.*'  Bowman* $  Sni/rgeryy  in  Encydop,  of  Medical 
Sciences,  1847,  4to,  pp.  829, 830. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered 
by  Sydenham,  as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less 
generally  known,  is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  Uiose  important  views  con- 
cerning irritability,  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  Gorter. 
Compare  Benouara^  Hist,  de  la  MSdecine^  vol.  ii.  p.  192 ;  EUiotson^s  Human 
Fhvsid.  p.  471 ;  Bordas  Demotdin^  CartSsianismey  vol.  L  p.  170.  In  Woff- 
ners  Physiol,  1841,  p.  665,  the  theory  is  too  exclusively  ascribed  to  Haller. 

**  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visited 
France.  I  will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  cdebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addi- 
son writes  from  ^lois :  *'  I  nmde  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place, 
who  are  as  cheap  as  our  English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant.**  Aikin*s 
Life  of  Addison^  voL  i.  p.  74. 

^  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair 
'of  clinical  medicine  was  ertablidied.  See  Bmcuard,  Hist,  de  la  MSdedne^ 
vol.  ii  p.  312 ;  and  Bouillaud,  PhUoi,  MSdiade,  p.  114. 
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and  scarcely  any  to  therapeutics,  to  pathology,  to  physio- 
logy, or  to  anatomy .^^ 

In  -what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find 
the  French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they 
had  formerly  possessed  remarkable  men,  among  whom 
Belon  and  Rondelet  were  the  most  conspicuous;*^  but, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  they  did  not  produce  one  original  ob- 
server in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.*^  In  chemistry,  again, 
Rey  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  struck  out  riews  of 
such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated  some  of  those 
generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the  Frendi  in- 
tellect in  the  eighteenth  century.^  During  the  cormpt 
and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgott^; 
the  labours  of  Rey  were  neglected ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  indifiTerence,  that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of 
Boyle  remained  unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty 
years  after  they  were  published.^ 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
inseparable  from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle 
place  between  the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates 


*^  M.  BouiUaud,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the 
teenth  century,  does  not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  during  this  pemd. 
See  BouUlaudj  PhUosophie  Midicale,  pp.  13  seq.  During  manj  yean  of  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV. ,  the  French  academy  omy  possessed  one  anatonust ; 
and  of  him,  few  students  of  physiology  have  ever  heard :  '^  M.  du  Yen^ 
fut  assez  long-temps  le  seul  anatomiste  de  Tacaddmie,  et  ce  ne  fdt  qu'ca 
1684  qu'on  lui  joignit  M.  Mery."  Elo^fe  de  Du  Vemey^  in  (Euvr^  de  Fm^- 
tendUy  vol.  vi.  p.  392. 

**  Ouvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  pp.  64-73,  76-80. 

^  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  histocy  of 
animals  until  1734,  when  there  appetured  the  first  volume  of  Eeaumor's  gmt 
work.    See  Swain$(m  on  the  Stvdy  of  Nat,  Hist,  pp.  24, 43. 

««  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  philosophic  dientiist  Snropc 
produced,  and  who,  so  early  as  1630,  anticipated  some  of  the  genenlizKtku 
made  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  by  Lavoisier,  see  Liebig's  Letten  oft  CS&e- 
mif^,  pp.  46,  47 ;  HwriMonU  EiM.  of  ChemutrVy  voL  iL  pp.  95,  96  ;  Hmm- 
boldt'$  Vmnot,  vol,  ii.  p.  729 ;  Cuviery  Progr^8  de$  SctenceB,  toI.  i.  p.  dO. 

«»  Cuvier  {Pro^r^  des  8oimoe$,  vol.  i.  p.  30)  savs  of  Rev,  ^^son  ^ctit  i/tiai 
tomb^  dans  I'oubli  le  plus  profond  ;*'  and,  in  anotner  work,  the  8am»  grett 
authority  writes  (Htet,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  333) :  ^'  11  y  avait  pins  ds 
quarante  ans  que  Becker  avait  pr^sent^  sa  nouvelle  th^rie^  d^v^opp^e  par 
Stahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  i>lus  lonff-temps  que  les  experiences  de  Boyle  siir  hi 
chimie  pneumatique  avaient  6t6  publi6e8,  et  cependant  rien  de  tont  < 
n'entndt  encore  dans  I'enseignement  gkuknl  de  la  chimie,  da  moina 
Fiance." 
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their  relation  to  each  other,  and  at  diflFerent  points  touches 
the  confines  of  both.  It  also  throws  great  light  on  the 
functions  of  nutrition,^  and  on  the  laws  of  development ; 
while,  from  the  marked  analogy  between  animals  and  ve- 
getables, we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  its  further 
progress,  assisted  by  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare  th^ 
way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards 
which  the  movements  of  modem  science  are  manifestly 
tending.  On  these  grounds,  fer  more  than  for  the  sake 
o{  practical  advantages,  botany  will  always  attract  the 
attention  of  thinking  men ;  who,  neglecting  views  of  im- 
mediate utility,  look  to  large  and  ultimate  results,  and 
only  value  particular  facts  in  so  far  as  they  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  this  noble 
study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous 
writers  had  said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.^'' 
The  next  step  was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation ;  but 
it  required  another  hundred  years  before  this  could  be 
done  with  accuracy ;  because  the  microscope,  which  is  es- 
sential to  such  inquiries,  was  only  invented  about  1620, 
and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was  needed  to  make 
it  available  for  minute  investigations.*®    So  soon,  however, 

**  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those 
bj  M.  Chevreul ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  in 
their  admirable  work,  Chimte  Anaiomiqtie,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1853 :  '*  En 

Sassant  des  plantes  auz  animaux,  nous  vojons  qvie  plus  Tor^nisation  de  ces 
emiers  est  compliqu6e,  plus  les  aliments  dont  ils  se  noumssent  sont  com- 
plexes et  analogues  par  leurs  principes  imm6diats  aux  principes  des  organes 
qu'ils  doivent  entretenir. 

**  £n  definitive,  on  voit  aue  les  v^g^taux  se  nounissent  d'eau,  d'acide 
carbonique,  d'autres  gaz  et  ae  mati^res  organiques  k  T^tAt  d*engrais,  ou  en 
d'autres  termes  alt^i^s,-  o'est4k-dire  ramen^es  ^  I'^tat  de  principes  plus 
simples,  plus  solubles.  An  contraire,  les  animaux  plus  41ey6s  dans  r6ohelle 
organic|ue  ont  besoin  de  matik«s  bien  plus  complexes  quant  aux  principes 
imm^diats  qui  les  composent,  et  plus  yari^es  dans  leurs  propriet^s.'' 

*^  Brunfels  in  1530,  and  Fuchs  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers  who 
observed  the  vc^tabie  kingdom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copying  what  the 
ancients  had  said.  Compare  WhetoeU'$  Hist,  of  the  JScienceSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  305, 
306,  with  Ptdteney's  Hist,  of  Botany^  voL  i.  p.  38. 

^  The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1620 ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though 
some  writers  assert  that  it  was  inventea  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
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as  this  resource  was  sufficieatl j  matured  to  be  applied  to 
plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  &r 
as  details  are  concerned;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eigh- 
teenth  century  that  the  £Etcts  were  actually  generaUsed. 
But,  in  the  preliminary  work  of  accumulatiiig  the  baia, 
great  energy  was  shown;  and,  for  reasons  istated  in  u 
earlier  part  of  the  Introduction,  this,  like  other  studm 
relating  to  the  external  world,  advanced  with  pecoliir 
speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  The  tracb^e  of 
plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  ;^  and  their 
cellular  tissue  by  Hoc^e  in  1667*^  These  were  cons- 
derable  approaches .  towards  establishing  the  analogy  be* 
tween  plants  and  animals;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Grev 
effected  still  more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  sfoA 
minute  and  extensive  dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomj 
of  vegetables  to  a  separate  study,  and  prove  that  thesr 
organizati(m  is  scarcely  less  complicated  than  that  pos> 
sessed  by  animals.^^    His  first  work  was  written  in  1670  f 

centuiy,  or  even  in  1590.  Compare  the  diffecent  statements,  in  PowB^ 
JSlimmu  de  Phytique,  voL  ii.  p.  357;  Mumboldi*»  Cotmoa,  yoL  iL  pp.  609, 709; 
Sprenad^MisUdelaMideciiu^yoiAY.p.'Sai;  WifuskUr^  Qtmiu  dor  BJmih, 
p.  136 ;  QuekeWa  Treatise  on  the  Mxcro9copey  1848^  p.  2 ;  Cwrier^  MUl  i» 
Sciences^  part  ii.  p.  470;  HaUam*9  Lit,  of  Eurofpe^  vol.  iiL  p.  2(X2 ;  Leiiii 
UfaJt,  Pkuoe,  p.  52.  On  the  nthMquont  improTement  of  themioroaoope  te- 
ing  the  seventeenth  oentmy,  see  JBrev^ters  Life  of  Nevaon^  yoL  L  pp.  iS, 
242,243. 

^  See  Balfour' 9  Botany ^  p.  15.  In  Pulteney's  Progress  ofBotanp  %n  A^ 
land^  this  beautiful  cUsooveiy  ia^  ii  I  ri^tlj  ramember,  set  even  al raided  to; 
but  it  appears,  from  a  letter  written  in  1672,  that  it  was  then  beoomiDg  $•- 
nerally  Jbaown,  and  had  been  oonfinnedbj  Grew  and  HalpighL  Rm^s  &- 
respond,  edit.  1848,  p.  98.  Compare  Bickird,  BUmentsde  BoUmiame^  p.  4«; 
where,  however,  M.  Blohacd  erroneomdy  suppoaee  thst  €b^9w  dia  not  cbdv 
of  the  trachesD  till  1682, 

^  Compare  Ctmer^  Histf  des  Sciences^  part  iL  p.  471,  with  ThommtCB  F» 
getahU  ChffniiMrgy  p.  950^ 

"  Dr.  Thomson  {VMetMe  Chemistry^  p*  950)  mjBi  ^Bat  th«  panoa  t9 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  funi  aitconpt  to  aaoertain  the  atruotuw  of 
plants  bv  disseotion  and  mlcroioopictl  ODOOtvatians,  was  Dr.  KmthHiri 
Qrew."  The  character  of  Grew's  inquiries,  aa  ^  viewing  the  intatoai,  as  wd 
as  external  parts  of  plants,"  is  also  notioed  ixiBay*s  OorraponeL  p.  188 ;  wok 
M.  Win<^er  {Oeach,  der  Botamk^  p.  382}  asodbea  to  him  amd  M^JpSg^^  t^ 
**  neuen  Au^hwung''  taken  bv  vM^table  physiologj  late  in  the  aerveainirh 
century.  See  also,  on  Qrew,  Linux's  Boicm^^  voL  L  p.  93;  and  TkitdM^ 
port  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  27. 

•«  The  first  book  of  htf  Anatomy  of  Plantt  waa  laid  before  the  Bvyil  So- 
ciety in  1670.  and  printed  in  1671.  ffalkm^^  Lk.  ef  B^ui'9p&^  voL  iii.  p.  MD; 
and  ThotMon^s  Hist.  ofthsBo^  SoeiMp,  p.  44. 
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and,  in  1676,  amxther  EAgltofamati,  MilMdgton,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  9exe^;»  thus  supplying 
further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  r^gu-* 
lates  their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  eflFected  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  ;  ahd  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France, 
during  the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV*  The  answer  is,  nothing :  no  discovery,  no 
idea,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  this  important  department 
of  natural  science.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making  some  addi- 
tions to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he  thought  he 
could  not  fail  to  do  in  a  country  where  science  was  held 
in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  sur- 
prise, he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable 
of  teaching  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lec- 
tures on  it  miserably  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.**  Neither 
then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  did  the  French  possess 
a  good  popular  treatise  on  botany:  still  less  did  they 
make  any  improvement  in  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  wad 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunderstood,  that  Tourne- 
fort,  the  only  French  botanist  of  repute  in  the  reign  of 
Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  of 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write, 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Lin- 
nean  system.*^     This  showed  his   incapacity  for  those 

^  "  The  presence  of  sexaal  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  hj 
Sir  Tbomas  Millington ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  hy  Chrew,  Malpighi, 
and  Ray."  BcUftmr's  Botany,  p.  236.  See  also  Ptdieney*$  Progress  of  Bo^ 
tomy,  ToL  L  pp.  336,  337 ;  toki  LindUi/'s  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  217:  and,  as  to 
Bay.  who  was  rather  slow  in  admitting  the  discovery,  see  Lankatet^s  Mem, 
of  Bay,  p.  100.  Before  this,  the  sexnal  system  of  vegetahles  had  been  em- 
pirioaUy  known  to  several  of  the  ancients,  but  never  raised  to  a  scientific 
truth.  Compare  Richard,  ElSfMnts  de  Botanique,  pp.  363,  427,  428,  with 
Matter,  Hiat,  de  VEeUe  d: Alewandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

^  In  Jnly  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  h,thfst,  "  The  lecture  of  phints 
here  is  only  ihe  naming  oi  them,  their  deffrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  some- 
times  their  use  in  physick ;  scarce  a  word  more  tlian  may  be  seen  in  every 
herbalL'^  Br&um^s  Works,  vol.  L  p.  108. 

**  Ouvier,  mentioning  the  infmority  of  Toumefort*s  views  to  those  of 
his  predecessors,  gives  a«  an  instance,  *'  puisqu'il  a  rejet^  les  sexM  dee 
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large  views  respecting  the  unity  of  the  organic  VioAi, 
which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scientific  value ;  and  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the  physiologj 
of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector  aod 
classifier  of  them.^  And  even  in  his  classification  he  iras 
guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  varioos 
parts,  but  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  flower  :^^  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real 
grandeur,  degrading  it  into  an  arrangement  of  beantafnl 
objects,  and  supplying  another  instance  of  the  way  ia 
which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  generation  impoverish^ 
what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed  every  topic,  untfl 
they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye  of  that  ^- 
norant  and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  fevour  they  loc^ 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  busing  <^ 
their  life  to  gain. 

The  tru^  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real 
importance,  in  questions  requiring  independent  thougH 
and  in  questions  of  practical  utiUty,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  age  of  decay  :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intoler- 
ance, and  oppression ;  it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  igDO- 
miny,  of  incompetence.  This  would  long  since  have  beai 
universally  admitted,  if  those  who  have  written  the  1ns- 
tory  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  subjects 
without  wjiich  no  history  can  be  understood ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.  If  the 
had  been  done,  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIV,  would  at 


plantes. "  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  496.    Henc%  he  held  that  the 
was  excrementitious.  Pttltenev*$  Pro^rrese  of  Botanyy  yoL  i.  p.  340. 

^  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  DuYau.  Biog,  Umv.  voL  xin. 
p.  363. 

"  On  the  method  of  Toumefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corroUisfe^  oompH« 
Richard,  ElSTnerUs  de  BtOanique,  p.  547;  Jumeu*$  BcUmy,  edit.  WIm. 
1849,  p.  516 ;  Rai/'e  Correspimd.  pp.  381,  382 ;  Lankester'e  Mem.  of  Ar^ 
p.  49 ;  WincJder,  Gesch,  dir  Boiantk,  p.  142.  Cuvier  {HisL  des  Sdemea, 
part  iL  p.  496),  with  quiet  irony,  says  of  it,  **  vous  voyes,  messiean,  <^ 
cette  m^thode  a  le  m^rite  d'une  grande  clart6;  qu*elle  est  fondle  mxr  Im  fonm 
de  la  fleur,  et  par  consequent  sur  des  considerations  agr6ables  k  saisxr.  .  . .  • 
Ce  Qui  en  fit  le  succ^s,  c'est  que  Toumefort  joignit  &  son  ouvrage  one  iigv« 
de  fleur  et  de  fruit  appartenant  k  chacun  de  ses  genres. "  Even  in  thaA,  he 
appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  described  **  a  great  naEj 
plants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letter  from  Dr»  Sherard^  in  ^itM*» 
jUtutratians  of  the  EighteerUh  Century ^  voL  L  p.  356. 
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once  have  shrunk  to  its  natural  size.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  unduly  estimating  my 
own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  the  facts  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out  have  never  before  been  collected, 
but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text-books  and  reper- 
tories of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Yet  without 
them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring 
the  extent  of  its  knowledge;  Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write 
the  history  of  a  country  without  regard  to  its  intellectual 
progress,  is  as  if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planet- 
ary system  without  regard  to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone 
the  planets  can  be  seen,  and  by:  whose  attraction  they 
are  held  in  their  course,  and  compelled  to  run  in  the 
path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  great  luminary, 
even  as  it  shines  in- the  heaven, -is  not  a  more  noble  or  a 
more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.  It  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what 
is  it  but  the  progress^  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which 
has  given  us  our  arts,  our  ^  sciences,  our  manufactures, 
our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  manners,  our  comforts,  our 
luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  shorty  every  thing  that  raises 
us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance  are  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  ?  Surely, 
then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  undertake 
to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  tfiose  matters  by  which  alone  the  des- 
tiny of  men  is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty 
and  insignificant  details  by  which  we  have  too  long  been 
wearied;  details  respecting  the  lives  of  kings,  the  in- 
trigues of  ministers,  the  vices  and  the  gossip  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  fur- 
nish the  key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
that  time,  as  in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and 
the  degradation  of  the  country  followed  the  decline  of  the 
national  intellect ;  while  this  laat  was,  in  its  turn,  the  re- 
sult of  the  protective  spirit, — that  mischievous  spirit  which 
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weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in  the  long  eoone  vA 
compass  of  history  th^e  is  one  ihmg  more  dear  thunno- 1 
ther,it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  undertakes  to  pw-  * 
tect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  protect  tla 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  h 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  he  the  case.  Whtcn 
kings  and  ministers  know  ahout  those  immense  bnaiff 
of -knowledge,  to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  tie 
husiness  of  an  entire  life  1  How  can  they,  constifiti; 
occupied  with  their  lofty  pursuits,  have  Idsnre  for  asi 
inferior  matters  1  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  suck  aapA«- 
ments  will  be  found  among  statesmen,  who  are  li^T- 
engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns ;  sometimes  ▼rto? 
despatches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  sometimes  (xp^ 
izing  a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  baffingmi^ 
trigue  in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  A^ 
graciously  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  to  o** 
judgment,  are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  «** 
science  should  be  familiar  to  high  and  mighty  pra«* 
who  have  their  own  peculiar  and  arduous  studio  ^ 
who  have  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  heraldry,  the  aa^ 
and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  yalue  rftheS^ 
ferent  orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  ofp«^ 
dence,  the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  p 
powers  of  ribands,  stars,  and  garters,  the  various  mis»^ 
conferring  an  honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  tk«  ^' 
justment  of  ceremonies,  the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  t^ 
all  those  other  courtly  accomplishments  neoessaiy  ^  tfi* 
exalted  funotioua  which  they  ^rform  ? 

The  mere  statement  of  suoh  questions  proves  tte^ 
surdity  of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  ^ 
we  believe  that  kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  imnw^ 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  ^^ 
be  guided  either  by  personal  caprice  or  by  the  iestiw^J 
of  competent  judges.  And  since  no  one  is  a  c(»np^ 
judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  himself  s^^^ 
we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that  '^ 
rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  he  conferred  ^f 
dicioualy,  or  else  that  they  must  be  given  accordiDg^ 
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the  verdict  of  that  very  class  bj  whom  they  are  received. 
In  the  first  case,  the  reward  will  be  ridiculoua ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In  the  former  case, 
weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is  taken  from 
industry  to  be  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human 
race,  are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles ;  and  after 
scrambling  in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  sordid  fiivours  of 
a  court,  iSiej  are  then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the 
state,  who  not  only  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into  which  the  shares 
are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the 
impoverishment  and  servility  of  genius;  then  the  decay 
of  knowledge ;  then  the  dedine  of  the  country.  Three 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment 
been  tried.  In  the  ages  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and 
of  Louis  XIY.,  the  same  method  was  adopted,  and  the 
same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages,  there  was 
much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by  sud- 
den ruin.  In  each  instance,  the  brUliancy  survived  the 
independence;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit 
sank  under  that  pernicious  alliance  between  government 
and  literature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  poUtical  classes  be- 
come very  powerfiU,  and  the  intellectual  classes  very  weak, 
simply  S=L,  thej  wh.  di^»«,  the  prtron^%  ,f 
course,  receive  the  homage  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  go*- 
vemment  is  always  ready  to  reward  literature,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  Uterature  be  always  ready  to  succumb  to 
government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIY.  was  incom- 
parably the  worst ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy 
of  the  French  people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as 
they  afterwards  (Ud,  from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a 
system.  But  though  they  rallied,  the  effort  cost  them 
dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  lasted  two 
generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that  frightftd  Bevo* 
lution  which  formed  its  natural  climax.     What  the  real 
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history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  asc^taiB 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
what  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  da- 
racteristic  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

11.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  rap 
of  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  tie 
first.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  national  inteDed 
stunted  by  the  protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted 
from  the  noblest  branches  of  knowledge,  that  in  none  d 
them  did  it  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  being  reccHtW 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds  of  men,  driven  im 
the  higher  departments,  took  refuge  in  the  lower,  and  cob- 
centrated  themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects,  vke« 
the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  wtof 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  p 
sued.  Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.  was,  to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to 
sacrifice  science  to  art.  The  second  consequence  was,  M 
even  in  art  ^  itself,  there  was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay 
For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus  produced  its  effect ;  bat  ^ 
followed  by  that  collapse  which  is  its  natural  result.  So 
essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of  patronage  m 
reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and  artists, 
whose  works  form  Ihe  only  redeeming  point  in  the  roga 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitatii^ 
their  excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  mys- 
cians,  sculptors,  architects,  were,  vrith  hardly  an  excepuoo^ 
not  only  born,  but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  "^^ 
existed  before  his  time.  When  they  began  their  labo^ 
they  benefited  by  a  munificence  which  encouraged  ^ 
activity  of  their  genius.  But  in  a  few  years,  that  gen^' 
tion  having  died  off,  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  syst^D^ 
was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuij 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  bo^ 
miserable  a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  th« 
boasted  patronage  of  the  great  king.  At  the  mom^^ 
when  Louis  XIV.  died,  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  or  ^ 
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artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  European  reputation. 
This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  notice.  If  we  com- , 
pare  the  diflferent  classes  of  literature,  we  shall  find  that 
sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king,  was 
able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign ;  but  even  of  the 
other  great  divines,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  both  lived  to 
1 704,^  Mascaron  to  iroS,**^  and  Flechier  to  1710.^  As, 
however,  the  king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very 
fearful  of  meddling  with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  mat- 
ters that  we  can  best  trace  the  workings  of  his  policy, 
because  it  is  there  that  his  interference  was  most  active. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest  plan  will  be,  to  look,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  hifftory  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  after 
ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  observe  the 
year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing 
which  is  celebrated,  was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
while  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most 
eminent  masters  all  died  without  leaving  any  successors. 
The  six  greatest  painters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were, 
Foussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Brun,  and  the  two 
Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Brun  died  in  1690;^^  the  elder 
Mignard  in  1668;®^  the  younger  in  1695;^  Claude  Lor- 
raine in  1682;^  Lesueur  in  1655;^  and  Foussin,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school,  died  in 
1665.^   The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Ferrault 

»•  Biog.  Univ.  voL  v.  pp.  236,  368.        *•  Ibid,  xrdi.  p.  351. 

••  Ibid.  XV.  p.  35.  "  Ibid,  xxiii.  p.  496. 

•■  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  17.  •*  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  19. 

**  *^  His  best  pictures  were  painted  from  aboat  1640  to  1660 ;  lie  died  in 
1682."  Womum's  ^ochs  of  Painting ^  Lond.  1847,  p.  399.  Voltaire  {Si^cle 
de  Louis  XI  Vy  in  CEuvreSy  voL  six.  p.  205)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

•»  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xxiv.  p.  327 ;  Works  of  Sir  Joskua  Reynddsy  voL  ii. 
pp.  454,  455. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  579.  Poussin  was  Bany's  "favourite** 
painter.  JLetter  from  Barry y  in  Bv/rke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Compare 
Otter's  Life  ofUlarksy  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  Sir  Joshua  ReynoldB  {Worksy  vol.  i. 
pp.  97, 351,  376)  appears  to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school; 
and  in  tiie  repcnrt  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  is  the  only 
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and  Francis  Mansart;  but  Perrault  died  in  1688,''  Hin- 
sart  in  1666;^  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  hme,  died  in 
1686.^  The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  irio 
died  in  16947^  Lulli,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died 
in  16877^  Quinault,  the  greatest  poet  of  French  moa& 
died  in  16887^  Under  these  eminent  men,  the  fioe  arts, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  reached  their  zenith;  and 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their  decline  was 
portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  onlj  in  archi- 
tecture and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subseryient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likdj 
to  flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  govemmeni  Tke 
genius,  however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  befae 
the  death  of  Louis  XI Y.,  France  ceased  to  possess  m  ^ 
any  merit ;  and  when  his  successor  came  to  the  throoe, 
this  beautiful  art  was,  in  that  great  country,  almost  ex* 
tinct.78 

These  are  startling  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  whicl 
may  be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  ir- 

French  painter  mentioned  bj  the  side  of  the  Greek  and  Italiftn>rti» 

Bacier,  Kapport  HiMoriqw.  p.  23.  , 

•^  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  411 ;  SUde  de  Louts  XIV,  in  (»»»• 

Voltaire,  voL  xix.  p.  158. 

•  Bto^,  Univ,  voL  xxvL  p.  503.  ••  Ibid,  Yol.  it.  p»  ^ 

^  Rid,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  300.    Respecting  him,  see  Lady  MorgofCiFm^ 

vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 


but 

M(nUeU,ikotr$EUU^^6L^r^e;^,  In  (2&w»  A  Foitew^  W  xi  K^ 
he  is  csJled  ^*  le  pke  de  la  vraie  musique  en  France."  He  was  adninu  ? 
Louis  XIV.  LeUret  de  Sevign^,  vol.  iL  pp.  162,  163.  ^ 

"  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xxxvi.  p.  423.  Voltaire  (CEuvreSy  vol.  xix.  K ^* 
says,  ^'personne  n*a  jamais  ^16  Quinault;**  ana  Mr.  Hallam(ii^^ 
rope^  vol.  iii  ix  507),  "  tiie  unrivalled  poet  of  French  masic"  S*  ** 
LettrtM  de  Dvdeffand^  WalpoU,  voL  iL  p.  432.  *  .  x. 

'*  ''  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  Fnnoe  Wj>^ 
lowest  state  of  degradation.**  Ladp  Morgan's  iVanoe^  voL  iL  p.  31.  IJJ^ 
telle  (Dix-HuUi^me  Sikle,  vol.  iL  p.  11)  says,  "  Les  beaux  arts  dig^2**J 
plus  sensiblement  que  les  lettres  pendant  la  seoonde  partie  da  ^^^ 

Louis  XIV U  est  certain  que  les  vingt-cinq  demiwes  ann^d*^ 

<le  Louis  XIV  n'offirirent  que  dels  productions  trW-inffirieures,"  ^S5 
too  Barringt<Hi  (Observations  on  the  StattUes.  p.  377X  "  It  is  vary  lena*^ 
that  the  French  school  hath  not  produced  any  vecy  capital  ptii^  ^ 
the  expenaive  establishment  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  anndftmiai  at  BtfB^'^ 
Paris.'^ 
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refragable  testimony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the  same 
manner  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  shall 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  If  we  ascertain  the  dates 
of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his  reign,  we  shall  find 
that,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  life,  when 
his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it  was 
entirely  barren  of  results ;  in  other  words,  that  when  the 
French  had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they 
were  least  able  to  eflfect  great  things.  Louis  XIV.  died 
in  1715.  Racine  produced  Fhidre  in  1677;  Andro- 
maque  in  1667;  Athalie  in  ^691.^*  Moli^re  published 
the  Misanthrope  in  1666;  TaHuffe  in  1667;  the  Avare 
in  1668.^*  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  was  written  in  1674; 
his  best  Satires  in  1666.7«  The  last  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671.^  The 
Inquiry  respecting  Truth,  by  Malebranche,  was  published 
in  1674  ;7«  the  Garactdres  of  La  Bruy^re  in  1687;^^  the 
Maximea  of  Rochefoucauld  in  1665.^  The  provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal  were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself 
died  in  1662.®^  As  to  Comeille,  his  great  Tragedies  were 
composed,  some  while  Louis  was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others 
before  the  king  was  born.^  Such  were  the  dates  of  the 
mojsterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of 
these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and  nearly  all 
cefised  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  f^rly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have 
their  names  been  registered  1    Where  are  their  works  to 

'«  JBiosf.  Unw.  vol.  zxxvL  pp.  499,  502 ;  ffallam's  LU.  yoI.  iii.  p.  493. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  306,  308. 

*•  Ro9e*9  Biog,  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  370 ;  and  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  7-8, 
wbere  it  ia  said  tiiat  '*  sea  meiUeores  aatiree"  were  those  published  in  1006. 

"  Ihid.  vol  xxiii  p.  127. 

*•  Tennemann^  Oesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  322. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

**  Brunety  Manuel  du  Lihrairey  vol.  iv.  p.  105,  Paris,  1843 ;  and  note  in 
LettreM  de  Patin,  vol.  L  p.  421. 

«  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xxxiii.  pp.  64,  71 }  PaUuo^^  Mhn.  powr  VSid.  d$Lit. 
voL  ii.  pD.  239,  241. 

«  Pot^fmujte^  which  is  probahfy  ^  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1640 ; 
MH^isiie&6\  TkeCidml^Q^^  HoriX€€9Si^Cimm\if>i^bi\^S».  Biog. 
Univ.  voL  ix.  pp.  609-613. 
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be  found  1  Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  boob  of 
those  obscure  hirelings,  who  for  so  many  years  thronged 
the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who  has  heard  aiy  throg 
of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Ducerceau,  Dancourt, 
Danchet,  Vergier,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Legendre,  Valincoor. 
Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who  long  re 
mained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  1  Was  this 
the  fruit  of  the  royal  patronage  ?  If  the  system  of  reward 
and  protection  is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to 
art,  how  is  it  that  it  should  have  produced  the  meanest 
results  when  it  had  beeij  the  longest  in  operation  t  If  the 
favour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flatterers  tell  us,  of  such  im- 
portance, how  comes  ^  it  that  itib  more  the  favour  was  dis- 
played, the  more  the  effects  were  contemptible  1 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  p6nury  compensated 
Vy  superiority  in  any  other  department  The  feimple  &ct 
is,  that  Louis  XIV.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the 
French  nation,  except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up 
in  opposition  to  his  principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the 
throne  of  his  successor.®^  Several  years  before  his  death, 
and  when  hi^  protective  systeUa  had  been  in  fuU  force  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
Against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the 
miUtary  service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At 
home  there  was  nothing  but  confusipn ;  abroad  there  was 
nothing  but  disaster.  The  spirit  of  France  succumbed, 
and  was  laid  prostrate.  Thfe  men  of  letters,  pensioned 
and  decorated  by  the  court,  had  degenerated  into  a  fewn- 
ing  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  thar 
masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted  themselTCJ 
in  support  of  every  old  abuse.     The  end  of  all  this  was,  a 

"  Voltaire  {SUde  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvres.  vol.  xx  pp.  319-322)  r^ 
tantly  confesses  the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  t« 
reign  of  Louis ;  and  Flassan  {Diplomat.  Franf,  vol.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  it  **fr 
marquahle."  See  also  BararUe,  Literature  Franfain,  p.  2S  j  tSismondij  ir»* 
des  Pranfais,  vol.  xxvL  p.  217. 
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corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  There  was  no  popular  liberty ;  there  were  no 
great  men;  there  was  no  science;  there  was  no  literature; 
there  were  no  arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented 
people,  a  rapacious  government,  and  a  beggared  exchequer. 
Without,  there  were  foreign  armies,  which  pressed  upon 
all  the  frontiers,  and  which  nothing  but  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, and  a  change  in  the  English  cabinet,  prevented 
from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.^ 

Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.^     The  mis- 

M  «  Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  and  by  fEimine  and  misery  at  home, 
Louis  was  laid  at  tbe  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  only  saved  by  a  party 
revolution  in  the  English  ministry."  Amold*s  Lectv/rts  on  Modem  History^ 
p.  137.  Compare  Fragments  tur  fHistovre,  article  zxiii.  in  CErwres  de  Vol' 
taire,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  345,  with  De  Tocqtieville,  Rigne  de  Louis  XV^  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

**  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  of  France 
during  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Dudos^  Memoires,  vol.  i. 
pp.  11-18,  with  MarmorUel,  Hist,  de  la  BSaence,  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The 
Zettres  tnidites  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  (vol  i.  pp.  263,  284,  358,  389,  393, 
408,  414,  422,  426,  447,  457,  463,  vol  ii.  pp.  19,  23,  33,  46,  56,  and  nume- 
rous other  passages)  fuUy  confirm  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in  Paris, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes, 
were  beginning  to  fidl ;  while  both  public  and  private  credit  were  so  shaken, 
that  it  was  hsutily  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any  terms.  In  1710,  she, 
the  wife  of  Louis  AlV.,  complains  of  her  mability  to  borrow  500  livres : 
"  Tout  mon  crMit  6choue  sou  vent  aupr^  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  une  somme 
de  cinq  cents  livres."  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  hx  1709,  she  writes  (vol.  i.  p. 447) : 
*'  Le  jeu  devient  insipide,  parce  qu*il  n'y  a  presque  plus  d'argent."  See  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  112 ;  and  m  February  1711  (p.  151):  *'  Oe  n'est  pas  Tabondance, 
mais  Pavarice  qui  fidt  jouer  nos  courtisans ;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour 
avoir  quelque  argent^  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  ont  plus  Pair  d'un  triste 
commerce  que  d'un  divertissement." 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with 
little  information,  be<»iuse  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  great  king  and  their  showy  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popular 
interests.  But  I  have  oollectea  from  other  sources  some  information  which 
I  will  now  put  together,  and  which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next 
French  author  who  undertakes  to  compose  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 

Locke,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  writes  in  his 
journal,  **  The  rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  ^ears,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  people."  King* s  Life  of  Locie,  voL  i.  p.  129. 
About  the  same  time,  Sir  William  Temple  says  (  norks,  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  **  The 
French  peasantry  are  wholly  dispirited  by  labour  and  want."  In  1691,  an- 
other observer,  proceeding  from  Calais,  writes,  **  From  hence,  travelling  to 
Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe  what  a  prodigious  state  of 
poverty  the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce  an  opulent  and 
fertile  countiy  to.     There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a  growing 
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fortunes  which  embittered  the  dedining  years  of  the  king 
were,  indeed,  so  serious,  that  ihej  could  not  £ul  to  exdte 
our  sympathy,  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  turbulent  ambition,  of  his  insufferal^  arro- 
gance,, but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping  and  restlees  ramtj, 
which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on  his  diigle  pa** 
son  all  the  glory  of  France,  gare  rise  to  that  inadioos 
policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours^  and  with  hoaied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  inteDeelsdi 
classes,  then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  nd 
ended  by  destroying  all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort 
of  original  thought,  and  thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  progress  of  national  civilization. 


nusfortune ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  overwlielmiilg  ealandtf  .    Q« 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  villages  unpeopled,  the  hooses  dropping  to  de- 
cay." Burton**  Diary ^  note  bj  Rutt,  voL  iv.  p.  79.     In  a  tract  published  li 
1689,  the  author  says  {8(mer$  TracU.  vol.  z.  p.  264),  '<  I  have  known  M 
France  poor  people  sell  ^eir  beds,  andt  lie  upon  straw ;  sell  their  poCs,  kes^ 
ties,  and  all  their  necessary  household  goods,  to  content  the  unmen^ilml  cot- 
lectors  of  the  king's  taxes.''    Dr.  Lister,  who  visited  Paris  in  1^98,  mf%t 
"  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  this  city,  i&d 
whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a  skf. 
he  is  alike  unable  to  transact  business,  on  account  of  the  importunitiet  & 
mendicants."  Lister's  Account  of  PariSy  p.  46.    Compare  a  LdUrfrom  Priar^ 
in  EUu^s  Letters  of  Literary  Men^  p.  213.    In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  per 
sonal  observation,  was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes :  '*  We  thisk 
here  as  you  do  in  the  coimtry,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs.**  AikitCs  lih 
of  Addison^  vol.  i.  p.  233.     Finally,  in  1718 — ^that  is,  three  years  alter  tte 
death  of  Louis — ^Lady  Mary  Monta^  P^  ^^  following  account  of  tiie  in- 
sult of  his  rei^,  in  a  letter  to  Lad^  Rich,  dated  Paris,  10th  October  1718 : 
^  I  think  nothm^  so  terrible  as  objects  of  miseir,  except  one  had  the  go^ 
like  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them ;  ancf  all  the  countir  villages  of 
France  show  nothing  else.    While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole 
town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thm,  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  virelchedfies 
of  their  condition.**   Works  of  Lady  Mary  WoriUy  Mowtagu^  voL  iiL  p.  7i» 
edit.  1803. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Dbaxh  or  Loins  JLLV.   BxAcnov  aojjhsi  thb  PBoncnTB  Sfibit,  un> 

rBXFABAnOSa  I0&  THX  'EbJSSCK  REYDLUTIOir. 

At  length  Louis  XIV,  died.  When  it  was  positively 
known  that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe^  the  peo- 
ple went  almost  mad  with  joj}  The  tyranny  which  had 
weighed  them  down  was  removed;  and  there  at  once 
followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden  violence,  has  no 
parallel  in  modem  history.^  The  great  majority  indem- 
nified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging 
in  the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation 
then  forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who 
had  for  higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were 
not  confined  to  the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the 
brotheL  Devoted  to  the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France 
that  freedom  of  utterance  which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  only  country  where  the 
freedom  was  practised.  Their  determination  to  search  for 
hberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  gave 
rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  efiTects,  is  by 

i  «  L*aimoBoe  de  ]»  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  prodoisit  ohez  le  penple  fran- 
fais  qa*uiie  enlodon  de  joie."  Sumondi^  Hx&i,  dea  Franfai8y  vol.  xxrii. 
p.  220.  ^*  Le  jour  des  oba6^uet  de  Lows  XIV.  on  6tafolit  des  goingaettes 
tor  le  ohemin  de  S«mt-]>eni&  Voltaire,  que  la  cariosity  aToit  men6  anx 
fon^raiUee  du  ■oaverain,  idt  dans  cee  gimigaeites  le  peuple  iTre  de  vin  et 
de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XTV."  Duvemetf  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  29 :  see 
also  Condoreet,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  p.  118 ;  De  Toequeville,  lUpie  de  Louie  XV. 
-vol.  i.  p.  18 ;  Dudoif  Mhnoirety  toL  i.  p.  221 ;  Zemantey,  EtMismmerU  ae 
Lmu  XIV,  pp  311,  388. 

*  ^'  Kavnn  naUe  er  aber  die  Angen  ffeschlossen,  als  alles  mnsohlag.  Der 
Mrimirto  Geist  warf  ii^  in  «ne  sftgdlose  Bewegung.**  Bcmke^  die  PUpsUy 
ToL*  iiL  p.  192. 
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far  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenA 
century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  np 
by  national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  vbo 
were  so  uficivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  raleri 
and  who,  within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  execmed 
one  king,  and  deposed  another.®  They  could  not  beKere 
that  such  a  restless  horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  tk 
attention  of  enlightened  men.  Our  laws,  our  literatnre, 
and  our  manners,  were  perfectly  unknown  to  them ;  and  I 
doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were, 
either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  persons  in  Fnuwe 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.*     But  a  long  ei- 

>  The  shock  which  these  eyents  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  Fren^iEai 
was  very  serious.  The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  Eogli^  m 
**more  savage  than  their  own  mastiffs.'*  CarlyU^i  Cnmiwdt,  voLi.  p.^ 
Another  writer  said  that  we  were  '^barhares  r6volt<§8 ;"  ana  "les  \»^ 
sujets  du  roi."  J/gm.  de  MottevilUy  voL  ii.  pp.  105,  362.  Patin  likewd  b 
to  the  Turks ;  and  said,  that  having  executed  one  king,  we  shooid  pcont^ 
hang  the  next.  Lettresde  Patin^  vol.  i.  p.  261,  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  vol.  iil  p.  1* 
Compare  M^.  de  Campion^  p.  213.  After  we  had  sent  away  James  fl^  ^ 
indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and  even  the  amiable  Hxl^ 
Sevigne,  having  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  of  WUIiam  IIL,  ok» 
find  no  better  name  for  her  than  TuUia :  "  la  joie  est  universelle  de  la  d«^ 
de  ce  prince,  dont  la  femme  est  une  TuUie."  Lettres  de  /Sw?^;^,  vd.v.^1*^ 
Another  influential  French  lady  mentions  "  la  f6rocit6  des  Auglais."  1^ 
irUdites  de  Maintenon^  vol.  i.  p.  303 ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  "je  la*  ^ 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple V6ritablement  je  ne  les  puis  souffinr." 

I  will  only  give  two  more  illustrations  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  sachfeft- 
ings.  In  1679,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  ^*  T 
mSde  anglais*'  (Spretwd,  Hist,  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  v.  p.  430);  ^**? 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  againttc^ 
was  that  the  English  liked  it.  Monteily  Divers  Etats,  voL  vii.  p.  216.       , 

♦  "Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n'apprenait  ^*^^ 
(Euvre*  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  337,  and  see  vol.  xix.  p.  159.  ***^ 
nos  grands  6crivains  du  xvii*  si^le,  il  n'en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  w  ^ f 
puisse  reconnaitre  un  souvenir,  une  impression  de  Tesprit  angto"  Jf^ 
main.  Lit.  au  XVIII^  SUde,  vol.  iii.  p.  324.  Compare  B<^ra9Ue,  I\i^ 
SikUy  p.  47,  and  Orimm,  Correspond,  vol.  v.  p.  135,  vol.  xviL  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI  v.,  principally  fa^^^.^??. 
the  accounts  given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monconys  and  Son***' 
both  of  whom  published  their  traveJs  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  «" 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.  For  proof  of  this,  see  Jl^<««^ 
Voyagesy  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  69,  70,  96 ;  and  Sorbite,  Voyage,  pp.  45,  70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  plenipotent^»  r 
one  in  Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  {Litres  sar  let  -^'J^*^ 
(Eiwres  de,  Voltaire,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  130) ;  and  when  Addison,  being  ^J^ 
presented  Boileau  with  a  copy  of  the  Mttsa  Anglicanat,  the  f^^"^^ 
learnt  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  any  good  poets :  ''first  conoa^ 
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perience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to 
suspect  that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and 
that  a  government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  began 
to  look,  first  with  complacency,  and  then  with  respect, 
upon  that  strange  and  outlandish  people,  who,  though  only 
separated  from  themselves  by  a  narrow  sea,  appeared 
to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ;  and  who,  having 
punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their  Uberties  and 
their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had  seen 
no  example.  These  feeUngs,  which,  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated 
classes  m  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to 
those  men  whose  intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
their  age.  During  the  two  generations  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  of  eminence 
who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn  English  ;  while 
many  of  them  did  both.  Bufibn,  Brissot,  Broussonnet, 
Condamine,  Delisle,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Gournay,  Helv6- 
tius,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larcher,  L'H6ritier,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  Nollet,  Raynal, 
the  celebrated  Roland,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife, 
Rousseau,  Segur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  these  remarkable 
persons  flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior 
abiUty,  but  of  considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny, 
Bordes,  Calonne,  Coyer,  Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest, 
Dezallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley,  Godin,  D'Hancarville, 
Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  Lescallier,  Linguet, 
Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  PouiUy,  Montgolfier, 
Morand,  Patu,Poissonier,  Reveillon,  Septchfenes,  Silhouette, 
Siret,  Soulavie,  Soulfes,  and  Valmont  de  Brienne. 

opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry."  Tickell's  statement,  in  AihirCs 
Life  of  AddUofiy  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Finely,  it  is  said  that  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
was  not  even  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
thoujgh  the  poem  was  published  in  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1715  :  ^'  Kous 
n'avions  jamais  entendu  parler  de  ce  poSme  en  France,  avant  que  Tauteur 
de  la  Henriade  nous  en  eiit  donn6  une  id6e  dans  le  neuvi^me  chapitre  de 
son  Essai  sur  la  po^ie  4pique."  Diet,  PhUos.  article  EpopSe^  in  (mivres  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  175  :  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249. 

VOL.  I.  V  V 
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Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  stucKed  our  language,  ai 
most  of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire. 
in  particular,  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  tie 
new  pursuit,  and  acquired  in  England  a  knowle(Jgerf 
those  doctrines,  the  promulgation  of  which  afterwards  wa 
for  him  so  great  a  reputation.*^  He  was  the  first  who  pj- 
pularized  in  France  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  where  i 
rapidly  superseded  that  Of  Descartes.^  He  recommencWte 
his  countrymen  the  writings  of  Locke  ;^  which  soon  pisd 
immense  popularity,  and  which  suppKed  materials  toCoc- 
dillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,®  and  to  Ronsseaa  fe 
his  theory  of  education.®  Besides  this,  Voltaire  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare  ;  to  whose  worb 
he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wiieJ  w 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  resped  pail^ 
them  in  France.^^  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowWf 
of  the  English  language,^^  that  we  can  trace  his  obligatio* 

»  "  Le  vrai  roi  du  xviii«  gi^le,  c'est  Voltaire  ;  mais  Yoltaire^wfl**^ 
est  un  6colier  de  I'Angleterre.  Avant  que  Voltaire  eClt  connu  ^^^^^ 
soit  par  ses  voyages,  soit  par  ses  amities,  U  n'^tait  pas  Voltaire,  etlei'i^ 
si^cle  se  cherchait  encore."  Couduy  Hist,  de  la  FkiM,  L  sfirie,  ^■J?*^' 
38,  39.  Compare  Damirm,  Hist,  de  la  Philoe.-en  France,  Paris,  W^ 
i.  p.  34. 

•  "  J'avais  6t6  le  premier  qui  edt  os6  d^velopper  k  ma  nation  *®J . 
vertes  de  Newton,  en  langage  intelligible."  (Euvres  de  Vcltairt,^^ 
315;  see  also  voL  xix.  p.  87,  vol.  xxvi  p.  71 ;  WhewU's  HiM,  (f  ^ 
ScieiiceSy  vol.  ii.  p.  206 ;  Weld's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society y  vol.  i  f  *^ 
After  tins,  the  Cartesian  physics  lost  ground  every  day ;  and  in  ^^'^'L 
respondencsy  vol.  iL  p.  148,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  1757,  ^'^5^ 
^*  II  n'y  a  gu^re  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Descartes  que  M.  de  Malnn. 
pare  Observations  et  Pensies,  in  (Euvres  de  Tttrgoty  vol.  iii.  p-  29^. 

'  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  praising ;  so  that,  as  M.  Oousin  *J"^ 
de  la  Fhilos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  311,  312),  "Locke  est  le  ™ J*^ 
Voltaire."  Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  **»^ 
du  Chfttelet.     Condoroety  Vie  de  VoUaire,  p.  296.  « 

•  Morell's  Hist,  of  Philos.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  134 ;  Hamilt(m\I>f^'t^ 

•  "  Rousseau  tira  des  ouvrages  de  Locke  une  grande  pwiie  ^tS^^^ 
sur  la  politique  et  l'6ducation ;  Oondillac  toute  sa  philosophie."  Jif^JL 
Lit.  au  X  VUP  Siklsy  vol.  i.  p.  83.  See  also,  on  the  obligations  of  B^ 
to  Locke,  Orimm,  CorrespoTuL  vol.  v.  p.  97 ;  Musset  Pathay,  V^  *^, 
seauy  voL  i.  p.  38,  vol  ii.  p.  394 ;  Mhn.  de  MorelUt,  voL  i.  p.  113;  t(0^ 
MemoirSy  vol.  ipp.  211, 212.  -^  l-a 

»•  In  1768,  Voltaire  ((EuvreSyyol  Ixvi.  p.  249)  writes  to  Hoiace.'*^*'^ 
"  Je  suis  le  premier  qui  ait  faSt  oonnattre  Shakespeare  aux  P'^^'^Si  k 
fOso  his  Lettres  inMiles,  vol.  ii.  p.  600 ;   VUlemainy  Lit.  au  XVUI'  »»ti 
iii.  p.  325 ;  and  Qritmny  Correspond,  vol.  xii.  pp.  124,  125, 133.       ^ 

"  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Voltoire,  *»* 
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to  Bntler,^^  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to 
Tillotson,^®  one  of  the  dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  Berkeley,^*  the  most 
subtle  metaphysician  who  has  ever  writton  in  English; 
and  he  had  read  the  works,  not  only  of  Shaftesbury,^*^  but 
even  of  Chubb,^®  Garth,^^  Mandeville,^®  and  Woolston.^ 
Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  many  of  his  princi- 
ples ;  he  studied  our  language  ;  and  he  always  -eii;pressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also 
in  his  private  conversation.^  Buffon  learnt  English,  and 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of 
H^ewton  and  of  Hales.^^  Diderot,  following  in  the  same 
course,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  novels  of  Rich- 
ardson f^  he  took  the  idea  of  several  of  his  plays  from  the 
English  dramatists,  particularly  from  LiUo ;  he  borrowed 
many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  and 
his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  Stanyan^s 
Sistory  of  Greece.^     Helv^tius,  who  visited  London,  was 

though  of  course  containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of 
the  spirit  with  which  he  seized  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his 
I/ettres  irUdites,  published  at  Paris  in  the  present  year  (1856),  see  Chatham 
Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131-133  ;  and  PhiUimore's  Mem,  of  LyttdtoUy  vol.  i. 
pp.  323-325,  vol  ii.  pp.  655,  556,  558. 

"  Chrimmiy  Corre^^ond,  vol.  i.  p.  332 ;  Voltaire,  Letires  middies,  vol.  ii.  p. 
258  ;  and  the  account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  from  it,  in  CEuvres,  voL 
xxvi.  pp.  132-137 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,  in 
IfichMs  Illustrations  of  the  JSwhteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  722. 

"  Compare  MacJcirUosh^s  Memoirs^  vol.  L  p.  341,  with  (Euvres  de  Voltaire, 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  259,  vol.  xlvii  p.  85. 

"  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviiL  pp.  216-218,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  282,  vol. 
xlvii.  p.  439,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  178. 

"  Ibid,  voL  xxxvii.  p.  353,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  66 ;  Correspond.  inSdite  de  Thk- 
deffaruLyoLn.^.  230. 

>•  (Ew^res,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  294,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  121. 

"  Ibid,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  407,  441.  "  Ibid,  vol  xxxvi.  p.  46. 

»»  Ibid,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xli.  pp.  212-217  ;  Bioff.  Univ.  voL  IL  pp. 
199,  200. 

*•  Lerminier,  Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  291 ;  Xlim/rath,  Hist,  du  Droit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  502 ;  Harrises  Life  of  Hardxoicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432- 
434;  M^.  de  Diderot,  vol.  u.  pp.  193,  194;  LacretdU,  XVIW  SiMe,  voL 
ii.  p.  2A, 

«>  ViUamain,  Lit,  au  XVIIP  Siide,  vol.  iL  p.  182 ;  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  vi. 
p.  235  ;  Le  Blanc,  Litres,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  vol.  iL  pp.  159, 160. 

"  "Admirateur  passionn6.du  romancier  anglais.*'  Bio^.  Univ,  vol. 
xxxvii.  p.  581.  Compare  Diderot,  Corre^,  voL  i.  p.  352,  voL  ii  pp.  44,  52, 
53  ;  Mercier  sur  Bousssau,  voL  i.  p.  44. 

"  ViUemain,  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  115  ;  Sehlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  pp. 
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never  weary  of  praising  the  people  ;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Manderille; 
and  he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Lode,  whose 
principles  hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  pe 
riod  have  dared  to  recommend.^  The  works  of  Bacoi 
previously  little  known,  were  now  translated  into  Frendi 
and  his  classification  of  the  human  faculties  was  made  tk 
basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclopaedia,  whidi  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  eighteei^ 
century.^  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimefds,  by  Adas 
Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated  three  <fr 
ferent  times,  by  three  diflferent  French  authors.*  Aw 
such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  IrW 
of  Nations,  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morakt 
who  was  then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  id^ 
French  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  printing  his  tni^ 
lation  by  the  circumstance,  that  before  it  could  be^- 
pleted,  another  version  of  it  was  published  in  a  fjm 
periodical.^  Coyer,  who  is  still  remembered  for  bis  I* 
of  Sobieski,  visited  England  ;  and  after  returning  to  to 
own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies  by  ^ 
dering  into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.  ^ 
Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  up 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  PoW 
Discourses  of  Hume.^     Holbach  was  certainly  one  oi  ^ 

34,  42 ;  Tennemann,  Qeich.  der  PhUoa.  vol.  xL  p.  314 ;  Biog.  ^f^^ 
p.  314;  Orimm^  Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  81.  ^\xay2Ji^s  History  of  w^^ 
on<5e  famous,  and,  even  so  late  as  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Parr  w<»°"°^7?y 
Parr's  Works,  Vol.  vii.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  B^™^  Ti^ 
collected  materials  for  a  histoiy  of  the  trial  of  Charles  L  Xi^  ojof^^ 
vol.  i.  p.  46.  .    1 

"  Diderot,  M^.  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  PhUos,  IL  ^^^ 
ii.  p.  331 ;  HdviHus  de  VEsprU,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  38, 46,  65, 114, 169,^!^ 
268,  voL  u.  pp.  144,  163,  166,  195,  212 ;  Letters  addressed  to  HwM,  ^ 
1849,  pp.  9-10. 

«*  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  «^ 
Reason,  and  Imagination,  which  D'Alemlxnt  took  from  BacoD'  ^^^ 
WhefoeU*s  Philos.  of  tlie  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  306 ;  Cuvier,  Sifi-^^^ 
part  ii.  p.  276;  Oeorgd,  Mim.  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Bordas  Demodi^  CafV«^^ 
vol.  i.  p.  18.  oo«  8il 

«  QiOrard,  France  Lit.  ix.  193.  «'  MSm.  de  Mordlet,  i  f^fj" 

«  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  Ixv.  161,  190,  212 ;  Bioff.  Univ.  x.  15»»  ^^' 
«»  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  voL  i.  pp.  365,  366,  406. 
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most  active  leaders  of  the  Uberal  party  in  Paris ;  but  a 
large  part  of  his  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely 
in  translations  of  English  authors.^  Indeed,  it  may  be 
broadly  stated,  that  while,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find,  even  among 
the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single  person  acquainted 
with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have 
beea  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most 
opposite  pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  com- 
mon bond.  Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturaUsts, 
all  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  Ute- 
rature  on  which  no  one  before  had  wasted  a  thought.  In 
the  course  of  general  reading,  I  have  met  with  proofs  that 
the  English  language  was  known,  not  only  to  those  eminent 
Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  also  to 
mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,^^  Darquier,^  Du  Val  le 
Roy,^  Jurain,^  Lachapelle,^  Lalande,^  Le  Cozic,^^  Mon- 
tucla,^  Pezenas,^  Prony,^  Romme,*^  and  Roger  Martin  ;^ 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as 
Barthfez,^  Bichat,**  Bordeu,*^  Barbeu  Dubourg,*^  Bosquil- 
lon,*^  Bourru,^  Begue  de  Presle,*^  Cabanis,^  Demours,*^^ 
Duplanil,^^  Fouquet,^  Goulin,"  Lavirotte,^^  Lassus,*^  Petit 

**  See  the  list,  in  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xx.  pp.  463-466  ;  and  compare  2iSm, 
de  Diderot,  voL  iii.  p.  49,  from  which  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted 
to  Toland,  thoufl^  Piderot  spesiks  rather  doubtiDgly.  In  Almonte  Mem.  of 
WUkee,  1805,  voL  iv.  pp.  176,  177,  there  is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well 
written,  from  Holbach  to  Wilkes. 

"  Musmt  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rowseau^n.  10, 175;  (Euvresde  VoUaire^Uy,  207. 

«  ^uy.  Umv.  X.  556.  "  Ibid.  xii.  418. 

»•  QuSrard,  France  Lit.  iv.  34^  272.     "  Ibid.  iv.  361. 

••  Bioff.  Univ.  xxiii.  226.  "  Mantuda,  Hist. dee  MathSm.u.  170. 

»  Jron<w<:fe,ii.l20,iv.662,665,670.   »  Bio^f.  Univ.  m.  253,  xxxiii.  564. 

*•  QuSrard,  France  Lit.  vii.  353.       "  Bio^f.  Univ.  xxxviU.  530. 

*•  Bioff,  Univ.  xxxviii.  411.  **  Ibid.  iii.  450. 

"  Bichat,  sur  la  Vie,  244.  ♦»  QuSrard,  i.  416. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  345.  *'  QuSrard,  i.  260,  425,  ii.  354. 

«  QuSrard,  i.  476.  «  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  55,  56. 

••  Notice  mr  Cabanie,  p.  viiL  in  his  Phyeique  et  Moral. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  65,  66.  «  Ibid.  xii.  276. 

»»  Ibid.  XV.  359.  "  Ibid.  xviu.  187. 

»  QuSrard,  iv.  641,  vi.  9,  398.         »•  Cuvier,  Floges,  I  354, 
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Radel/7  Pinel,^  Roux,»»  Sauvages,^  and  Soe  f  to  Mta- 
ralists,  aa  Alyon,®  Br^mond,^  Brisson,^  Broussonnet,* 
Dalibard,««  HaUy,«7  Latapie,«»  Richard,®  Rigaud,^  d 
Rom^  de  Lisle  f^  to  historians,  philologists,  Mid  antiqio- 
ries,  as  Barth^lemy,'^  Butel  Dumont,^  De  Brosses,^  Foe- 
cher,7«  Freret,7«  Larcher,77  Le  Coq  de  Villeray,'*  MiDot^ 
Targe,«>  Velly,«i  Volney,®^  and  WaiUy  ;®  to  poets  aaJ 
dramatists,  as  Cheron,^  Colardean,**  Delille,^  Desforges,* 
Ducis,®®  Florian,^  Laborde,^  Leffevre  de  Beauvray,*^  Mff- 
cier,^  Patu,®*  Pompignan,^  Qu^tant,^  Roucher,*^  and  Saill^ 
Ange  ;^  to  miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet,*  Baudewi 
Beaulaton,i«>  Benoist,^^^  Bergier,i<»  Blavet,^«^  BouchanA^' 
Bougainville,^*^.  Brut^,^«^  Castera,^*^  Chantrea^*^  Chtf- 
pentier,i«>  Chastellux,^^^  Contant  d'OryiUe,^^!  De  Biasy,^ 

"  Quirard,  vii.  95.  ••  Ouvier,  Elogts,  iii.  381 

*•  Bioa.  Univ,  xxxix.  174.  ^  Le  BlanCy  LettreSy  i.  93. 

*»  Qulrard,  ix.  286.  •*  JiMn  et  VerdeU,  (;A»»i.iM<.2.41t 

••  Btog.  Univ.  v.  630,  531.  •*  Ouviary  Eloges,  i.  196. 

•*  Biog,  Univ.  vi  47.  "  QuSrardy  ii.  372. 

"  Haiiy,  Minindogit,  ii.  247,  267,  295,  327,  529,  609,  iiL  75, 293,  »-. 
447,  575,  IV.  45,  280,  292,  362. 

••  Qukrard,  iv.  598.  •»  Ibid.  viii.  22. 

'•  Swainson,  Disc,  on  Nat.  Hist,  52 ;  Cuvitr^  Eigne  Animal,  iii.  415. 

"  DeLide^  CriaaHo^raphie^  1772,  xviii.  xx.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxrii.  78,206,851 

"  Albemarle's  Bx>€kingham^  ii  156  ;  CampbeLVs  ChccncdlorSy  ▼.  365.   _ 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vL  386.  '*  Lettersto Hume,lS^\LimX»%}^ 

'»  ^uw.  C/mv.  XV.  332.  '•  Brewster's  Life  ofNftoUm,iL^ 

^  Palissot,  MSm.  U.  56.  "  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  549. 

^  J?w.  C/ntV.  xxix.  51, 53.  *»  /ik/.  xliv.  534. 

•'  Ibid,  xlviii.  93. 

••  Volnei/y  Svrie  et  Egypie,  ii.  100,  157 ;  Qukrard,  x.  271,  273. 

"  Biog. '  Univ.  1.  42.  •*  Ibid.  viu.  340,  341. 

•*  Mim.  de  Oerdis,  i.  276.  ••  Palissot,  MSnt.  I  243. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  281,  xi.  172, 173.    ••  Quhurd,  u.  626,  627. 

••  Qy^rard,  ui.  141.  ••  Ibid.  iv.  342. 

•>  Ibid.  V.  83.  «  Ibid,  vi  62. 

••  Gfamci?  Correspond.  4to,  1832,  ii.  385,  395,  4ia 

••  Biog.  Univ.  xxxv.  314.  •»  Qukrardy  vii.  399. 

••  J?MW.  Z7niV.  xxtix.  93.  ^  Ibid,  xxxix.  530. 

••  Quirard,  i.  209.  ••  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  533. 

'~  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  631.  '•»  Cuvier^  Bigne  Anivud^m.^ 

»«  Quirard,  i.  284,  vii.  287.  '"  Mhn.  de  MoreUety  i.  237. 

w«  J?it)^.  t/>tw.  V.  264.  '•»  />M<«w,  JTi^  iii  32. 

>•«  JJwI^.  C/niv.  vi.  165. 

"'  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  121 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  79. 

»••  Biog.  Univ.  viii.  46.  >*••  Ibid.  viU.  246. 

"•  /iirf.  viu.  266.  >"  idtrf.  ix.  497. 

»»«  TWrf.  xlv.  394. 
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Demeunier,^^^  Desfontaines,^^*  Devienne,^^^  Diibocage,  ^^^ 
Dupr^/17  Duresnel,^^^  Eidous,"®  Estienne/^o  Favier/^i  Fla- 

vigny/^  Fontanelle,^^  Fontenay,^^  Framery,^^  Fresnais/^ 
FreviUe,^27  Frossard,!^^  Galtier,^29  Garsault/^o  Goddard,^^! 

Goudar,i32  Gu6nee,i33  GuUlemard,^34  ^uyard,^^  Jault,^«« 
Imbert,^^^  Joncourt,^^®  Eeralio,^^^  Laboreau,^^  Lacombe,^*^ 
Lafargue/^^  La  Montagne,^^^  Lapjuinais,^^  Lasalle/*^  La- 
steyrie/^  Le  Breton/^^  L^cuy/^®  Leonard  des  Malpeiues,^^^ 
Letoumeur,^^  Linguet,^^^  Lottin,^^^  Luneau/^  Maillet  Du- 
clairon/^  MandrUlon,^^^  Marsy,^^  J^oetj/^^  Monod/^  Mos- 
neroii,i5»  Nagpt,i«<^  Peyroii,^^^  Pr^vost/^^  Piiisieux/<»  Ri- 
Yoire,!^  Robinet,^^  Roger,i««  Roubaud,^^^  Salavil^^  Sau- 
seuil,^«^  Secoudat,^7o  geptchfenes,i7i  Simoii,"2  Soiilfes,^^* 
Suard/7*  Tannevot/75  Thurot,^76  Toussaint/^  Treasaii,^^ 
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Lettres  de  Dudeffarid  d  Waipclcy  iii.  184. 
"*  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  hri,  627.         "*  Bio^.  Vniv,  xi.  264. 

QuSrard,  il  598.  "'  Bioa.  Univ.  xii.  313,  314. 

NichM9  lAt,  Anec.  ii.  154 ;  Falissot,  Mkm,  ii.  311. 

Biog,  Univ.  iv.  547,  xii.  595.        >~  TJw^.  xiii.  399. 
»"  Qu6rard,  iii.  79.  »«  ^wy.  J7mV.  xv.  29. 

'«  Bioff.  Univ.  xv.  203.  »«  Ibid.  218.  »«  QtOr^rdy  i.  525. 

»»  .SioflT.  C/mi?.  xvi.  48.  >"  idwK.  Ii.  508. 

»»  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  i.  143. 
»»  ^wy.  Univ.  xvi.  388.  "•  /Jwi.  xvi.  602. 

'"  Sindair's  Corre^ond.  i.  157.        ^  QuSrardy  iii.  418. 
>»  5uwr.  C%iw.  xix.  13.  >"  Quirard,  i.  10,  iii.  636. 

"»  Quirard,  iii.  469.  "•  5t<;^.  «7mV.  xxi.  419. 

"'  Bioa.  Univ.  xxi.  200.  ^  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  xxxviii.  244. 

w*  Falissot.  Mhn.  i.  425.  >*•  i?MW.  I7mr.  xxiii.  34. 

">  ^tb^.  t/mV.  xxiii.  56.  ***  Ibia,  xxiii.  111. 

»*»  QtArard.  iv.  503.  »**  JJioy.  l/nii?.  xxiii.  373. 

>**  Qu^ard,  iv.  679.  *«•  Sinclair's  Corresp<md.  ii  139. 

"'  Me7n.  arid  Corfesp.  of  J^r  J.  E.  Sniifhy  i.  163. 
>«  Bio^.  des  Hommes  VivantSy  iv.  164.  "•  Qu^rard^  v.  177. 

^  Nichols's  LU.  Anec  iv.  583 ;  Longchamp  et  Wagniire,  Mkn.  i.  395. 
»>  QuSrardy  v.  316.  »«  J?m)^.  Umv,  xxv-  87. 

"»  j?uw.  Univ.  XXV.  432.        >"  iWrf.  xxvi.  244.        >*»  7^.  xxvi.  468. 
»»•  i5t5.  xxvii.  269.  »'  7JtJ.  xxix.  208. 

»»  LeUres  de  Dudefand  d  Walpole,  i.  222.  »*•  QuSrardy  vi.  330. 

>••  5m)^.  t/niV.  XXX.  539.  "»  TWef.  xxxiii.  563. 

>"  Z<«r«  <fe  Dudeffand  d  Walpole,  I  22,  iii.  307,  iv.  207. 
»«  J?io^.  CTrnv.  xxxvi.  305,  306.        »•*  TJtrf.  xxxviii.  174. 
>•»  Peignoty  Diet,  des  lAoreSy  ii.  233.    »••  QtiSrardy  viii.  111. 
>«»  ^/(W.  ^mV.  xxxix.  84.  »••  j?io^.  <fe«  Hommes  Vivants,  v.  294. 

»•»  Querardy  viii.  474.  >«►  jB%.  rmV.  xli.  426. 

"i  jjiogr.  CTnir.  xlii.  45, 46.      »«  iJtt^.  xlii.  389.         "»  Ibid,  xliii.  181. 
"«  Oarrick  Correspond,  ii.  6Q4 ;  Jtf^m.  de  Oenlisy  vi.  206. 
I"  Biog.  Univ.  xuv.  512.  iw  Life  of  Roscoey  by  his  Son^  i.  200. 

»"  J5%.  C^wit?.  xlvi.  398,  399.  >"  76W.  xlvi.  497. 
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Trochereau/^  Turpin,^®^  Ussieux,^®^  Vaugeois,^^  VerW 
and  Virloys.^^  Indeed,  Le  Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says :  "  We 
have  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the  learned  languages ; 
our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned  ItaUan  in  order 
to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  people ;  nor  is 
there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not  deare 
to  learn  it/^^^^ 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  im- 
bibed the  literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years 
before  they  had  heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
this  new  state  of  things  they  had  no  alternative.  For, 
where  but  in  England  was  a  literature  to  be  found  that 
could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers  who  arose 
in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  In  their  own 
country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  do- 
quence,  of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry,  which,  though  ncTer 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  exceUence,  is  of  finished  ^i 
admirable  beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  ana 
one  melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  siitj 
years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France 
had  not  possessed  a  single  man  who  dared  to  think  for 
himself.  Metaphysicians,  moralists,  historians,  all  m 
become  tainted  by  the  servility  of  that  bad  sge.  Durin? 
two  generations,  no  Frenchman  had  been  allowed  to  di-^ 
cuss  with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics  or  of 
religion.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  largest  intellect 
excluded  from  their  legitimate  field,  lost  their  energj  • 
the  national  spirit  died  away ;  the  very  materials  and 
nutriment  of  thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
sought  that  aliment  abroad  which  they  were  unable  ti* 

>'•  QuSrard,  iv.  45,  ix.  558.  '••  Biog,  Univ.  xlvii.  98. 

«>  Biog,  Univ,  xlvii.  232.  >«  M^,  de  Briswt,  i.  7a 

>"  Bioa.  Univ.  xlvUi.  217^  218.         >"  Ibid.  xlix.  223. 

iM  «  ^ous  avons  mis  depuis  peu  leur  langue  au  ranff  des  languefl  *^*"^' 
lea  femmes  mdme  rapprennent,  et  ont  renonod  k  I'ltiuien  pour  ^^^Tu 
de  ce  peuple  philosopne.    II  n'est  point,  dans  la  province,  d*AnMnae  et 
Belise  qui  ne  veuille  savoir  rAnglois.'*    Le  Blanc y  Lettres^  vol.  ii  P\^ 
Compare  Orimmy  Corretp.  vol.  xiv.  p.  484 ;  and  NichMi  Lit.  Anec  vot 
pp.  460,  461. 
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find  at  home.  No  wonder  if  they  turned  fi-om  their  own 
land,  and  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  only  people  who, 
pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest  departments,  had 
shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  poUtics  as  in  religion ;  a 
people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  controlled 
their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  experience 
in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated 
the  inteUect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted 
in  America  and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two 
extremities  of  the  world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive, 
as  the  extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new 
pursuit.  Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consum- 
mating the  revolution,  were  moved  by  the  prevailing 
spirit.  The  English  language  was  familiar  to  Carra,^^ 
Dumouriez,^^  Lafayette,^^  and  Lanth^nas.^®^  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind  from  the  same 
source.^^  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language,  that 
he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which,  called  The  Chains 
of  Slavery^  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.^^^ 
Mirabeau  is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed 
part  of  his  power  to  a  careful  study  of  the  English  consti- 
tution '}^  he  translated  not   only  Watson's   History  of 


»••  Williams's  Letters  frwn  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  2d  edit.  1796 ;  BuKf, 
Univ,  vol.  vii,  p.  192. 

^  Adolphus's  Biog.  Mem.  1799,  vol.  L  p.  352. 

"•  Lady  Morgan^'s  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  304;  Mhn,  de  Lafayette^  vol.  i. 
pp.  41,  49,  70;  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  74,  83,  89. 

'*•  Quirardy  France  iittSraire,  vol.  iv.  p.  540. 

iM  The  last  authors  he  read,  shortly  before  his  exeoution,  were  Toung 
and  Hervey.  Lamartiney  Hist,  des  Oxrondinsy  vol.  viii.  p.  45.  In  1769 
Madame  Riccoboni  writes  from  Paris,  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts  had 
become  very  popular  there ;  and  she  justly  adds,  ''  c'est  une  preuve  sans 
r^pUqae  du  changement  de  Tesprit  fran^ais."  Oarrick  Correspindencey  vol. 
ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1832. 

.  *•*  Lamartiney  Hist,   des  Girondinsy  vol.  iv.  p.   119 ;   Mhn,  de  Brissot, 
vol.  i.  pp.  336,  337 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

"^  ^^  Une  des  superiority  secondaires,  une  des  8up6riorit6s  d'^tude  aui 
appartenaient  k  Mirabeau,  o'^tait  la  profonde  connaissance,  la  vive  intelU- 
geuoe  de  la  constitution  anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  publics  et  de  ses  ressorts 
caches,"  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIII' BiJ^y  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 
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Philip  IL,  but  also  some  parts  of  Milton  ;^^  and  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  in  the  National  Assembly,  he  deUT^ei 
as  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of  BuBke.^^  Mou- 
nier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and  with  our 
poUtical  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;* 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence,  b 
proposed  for  his  own  country  the  establishment  oft«o 
chambers,  to  form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  Engkai 
supplied  the  example.^^  The  same  idea,  deriyed  fm 
the  same  source,  was  advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  % 
friend  of  Mounier's,  and  who,  like  him,  had  paid  atta- 
tion  to  the  literature  and  government  of  the  Engfii 
people.^^^  Brissot  knew  English ;  he  had  studied  in  Loo- 
don  the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  hii- 
self  mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  he  we 
mainly  guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislatioD. 
Condorcet  also  proposed  as  a  model,  our  system  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence,^^  which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly 
surpassed  that  possessed  by  France.  Madame  Bola^ 
whose  position,  as  well  as  ability,  made  her  one  of  tte 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ardent  student  i 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  people.^  Sk 
too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our  coufr 
try  ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  aaa 
of  every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  M^ 
of  Orleans  likewise  visited  England ;  nor  diid  his  yisit  fei^ 

*"  Particularly  the  democratic  passages,  "un  corps  de  doiJtriiic  de  to* 
ses  Merits  r^publicains."  Dumontf  Souvenirs  surMirabeaUj  p.  119.  ^J^ 
translation  of  Watson,  see  Alison's  £urope,  voL  i.  p.  452.  He  also  i^tew* 
to  translate  Sinclair'sHistory  of  the  Revenue.  Correspond,  ^i^/.^«**' 
vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

»«  PHor^s  life  of  Burh,  p.  546,  3d  edit.  1839. 

i»  <<  II  ^tudiait  leur  ^ngue,  la  th^rie  et  plus  encore  la  pratiqoe  ^"^ 
institutions."  Bioff,  Univ,  vol.  xxx.  p.  310. 

*••  Coniinuation  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais^  vol.  xxx.  p.  434.  Mca^ 
losier  (Monarchfe  Frangaise,  vol.  ii.  p.  340)  says,  that  this  idea  was  bww* 
from  England  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggested  it. 

"'  Du  Memil^  M%m.  sur  Le  Brun,  pp.  10, 14,  29,  82,  180,  182. 

>"  i/gm.  de  Brissot,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  40,  188,  206,  m 
313. 

»••  Dupont  de  Nemours  (Mem,  sur  Turgoi,  p.  117)  says  of  crimiimj** 
prudence,  *'  M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  mooele  celle  des  Anglais.'' 

^  Mhn,  de  Roland,  voL  i.  pp.  27,  55,  8p,  136,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99, 135, 353. 
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to  produce  ita  natural  results,  "  It  was,"  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  "  in  the  society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  liberty ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  there  that  he 
brought  Into  France  a  love  of  popular  agitation,  a  con- 
tempt for  his  own  rank,  and  a  femiliarity  with  those  be- 
neath him."2oi 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exagge- 
rated to  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that 
protective  and  interfering  spirit  which  reached  its  zenith 
under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which,  centuries  before  his  reign, 
had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  over  the  national 
prosperity.  While,  however,  this  must  be  fully  conceded, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which  the  reaction 
owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England ;  and  that  it 
was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  polir 
tical  liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.^^  On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from 
mere  literary  curiosity,  I  have  traced  with  some  minute- 
ness that  union  between  the  French  and  English  minds, 
which,  though  often  noticed,  has  never  been  examined 
with  the  care  its  importance  deserves.  The  circumstances 
which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be  related  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  volume ;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  schism  between  the  Uterary  men  of 
France,  and  the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the 
country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure 
of  its  society,  and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of 

« 

<«i  **  Le  due  d'Orl^ans  puisa  ainsi  le  ^otLt  de  la  liberty  dans  la  vie  dc 
Londres.  II  en  rapporta  en  France  les  habitudes  d^insolenoe  contre  la  cour, 
Fapp^tit  des  agitations  populaires,  le  m6pris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  fami- 
liarity avec  la  foule,"  &c  Lamartinsy  Hut,  dea  Otrotidins,  vol.  ii  p.  10i{. 

**  M.  Lerminier  (Philos,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  19)  sajrs  of  Euglandi  **  cette 
ile  o^l^bre  donne  k  TEurope  Tenseignement  de  la  liberty  politique ;  elle  en 
fut  r^le  au  dix-huiti^me  si^le  pour  tout  ce  que  TEurope  eut  de  penseurs." 
See  also  SouUwie,  B^tu  di  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Mhn,  d^  SfarmorUd, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  38, 39 ;  t^udlin,  Ouch,  der  theclog.  Wissenichaftm,  vol.  vl  p.  291. 
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which  their  own  country  furnished  no  example.  They 
heard  political  and  religious  questions  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment debated  with  a  boldness  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters  and  churchmen,  whigs 
and  tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous  topics,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  heard  public 
disputes  respecting  matters  which  no  one  in  France  dared 
to  discuss  ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  un- 
folded and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And, 
what  to  Frenchmen  of  that  age  must  have  been  equally 
amazing,  they  not  only  found  a  public  press  posseasig 
some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they  found  that  within  tk 
very  walls  of  parliament,  the  administration  of  the  ctowb 
was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character  of  its 
chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say. 

even  the  management  of  its  revenues  effectually  con- 
trolled.203 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  seeing  these 
things,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the 
country  increased  as  the  authority  of  the  upper  dasaes 
and  of  the  crown  diminished,  were  unable  to  restrain  thcff 
wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a  spectacle.  "  The  Eng- 
lish nation,'^  says  Voltaire,  "  is  the  only  one  on  the  eartt 
which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in  l^seniaf 
their  power.^'^^  "  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  Englisk' 
how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  I''^    The  Eng- 

^^  Hume,  who  was  acquaiDted  with  several  eminent  Fr^ohmenwbo 
visited  England,  says  (Philosophical  Worksy  voL  iiL  p.  8),  *' nothing  wib* 
apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner  than  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  einojinti^ 
country,  of  communicating  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  d  op*? 
censuring  eveiy  measure  entered  into  by  the  king  or  his  ministen.'* 

***  **  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  terre  qui  soit  parvenue  i  r^ 
le  pouvoir  des  rois  en  leur  resistant."  Zettre  VIII sur  les  An^laiSyUk(S^ 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  37. 

*•*  "  Que  j'aime  la  nardiesse  anglaise !  que  j*aime  les  gens  qui  diBenttf 
qu*ils  pensent !"  L^er  from  Voltaire,  in  Vorrespofid,  de  Ihid^c^  wl  & 
^  263.    For  other  instances  of  his  admiration  of  England,  see  ^^'^^^ 


474,  476  ;  vol.  Ixu.  pp.  343,  379,  392 ;  vol.  Ixiii.  pp.  128, 146, 190, 196,2* 
237,  416;  vol  Ixiv.  pp.  36,  96,  269;  voL  Ixvi.  pp.  93,  169;  voElimjf 
363,484. 
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lish,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  hare  a  king,  provided 
they  are  not  obliged  to  obey  him.^^  The  immediate 
object  of  their  goyernment,  says  Montesquieu,  is  political 
liberty  f^  they  possess  more  freedom  than  any  republic  f^ 
and  their  system  is  in  fact  a  republic  disguised  as  a  mon- 
archy .^^  Grosley,  struck  with  amazement,  exclaims, 
"  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred,  which  the  laws 
protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  engineers, 
inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even  from 
the  king  himself/^^^  Mably,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  "  The  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign 
in  England  because  the  people  are  free,  and  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings 
were  to  claim  the  same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were 
to  believe  that  the  crown  belonged  to  them  by  divine  right, 
they  would  be  condemning  themselves,  and  confessing  that 
they  were  occupying  a  place  which  is  not  their  own."^^^ 
In  England,  says  Helv6tius,  the  people  are  respected ; 
every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs ;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten  the  public 
respecting  its  own  interests.212  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  "  Admi- 
rable constitution !  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by 
men  who  know  it  not,  or  else  by  those  whose  tongues  are 
bridled  by  slavery."«i» 

***  '^  lis  yeulent  un  roi,  aax  conditions,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  ne  lui  point 
ob6ir."  Le  Blanc,  LeUres  d*un  FrangoUy  vol.  i.  p.  210, 

<*'  <<  U  7  a  aussi  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de 
sa  constitution  la  liberty  politique."  Fsprit  des  Lais,  livre  xi.  chap.  y.  in 
(Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  264.  Oonyerselj  De  StaSl  (Consid,  sttrla  Bhf, 
vol.  iiL  p.  261),  '* la  libem  politique  est  le  mojen  supreme.  *' 

^  '^L'Angleterre  est  It  pr6sent  le  plus  libre  pays  qui  soit  au  monde,  je 
n*en  ezcepte  aucune  r^publique."  Notes  sur  VAngleterre,  in  (Euvres  de  Mon- 
tesquieu,^. 632. 

^  *'  Une  nation  oh.  la  r^publique  se  cache  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarchie.'* 
Esprii  d:s  Lois,  livre  v.  chap.  ziz.  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  225 ;  also 
quoted  in  Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  yol.  ii.  p.  36. 

"•  Chodeys  Tour  to  London^  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

"»  MaJtly,  Ohserv.  swr  VHist,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

*»*  Hdvetivs  de  V Esprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  199 :  "  un  pays  oil  le  peuple  est 
respects  comme  en  Angleterre ;  .  .  .  un  pays  oil  chaque  dtoyen  a  part 
au  maniement  des  affaires  g6n6rales,  oil  tout  homme  d'esprit  peut  ^burer  le 
public  sur  ses  v^ritables  int^r^ts." 

«"  Me.n,  de  Brissot,  voL  ii.  p.  25. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Frenchmen  of  that  time;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a 
volume  with  similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather 
wish  to  do,  is,  to  point  out  the  first  great  consequence  of 
this  new  and  sudden  admiration  for  a  emmtry  which,  in 
the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in  profound  contempt 
The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of  an  importance 
impossible  to  exaggerate ;  since  they  brought  about  4at 
rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing  dasses, 
of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  qi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  being 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  pro- 
gress, naturally  came  into  colUsion  with  the  governing 
classes,  among  whom  the  old  stationary  spirit  still  {»«• 
vailed.  This  opposition  was  a  wholesome  reaction  agato 
that  disgraceful  servility  for  which,  in  the  reign  of  Lows 
XIV.,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable ;  and  if  the  con- 
test which  ensued  had  been  conducted  vnth  any  thing  vf- 
preaching  to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  haw 
been  highly  beneficial ;  since  it  would  have  secured  that 
divergence  between  the  speculative  and  practical  dasaes 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  civilization,  and  to  prevent  either  side  fco» 
acquiring  a  dangerous  predominance.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  nobles  and  clergy  had  been  so  long  accustomed  i^ 
power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion from  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ignorantly  d^ 
spised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  tie 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  at- 
tempted to  infuse  into  the  Uterature  of  their  country  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  Englani 
the  ruling  classes  became  roused  into  a  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy which  broke  all  bounds,  and  gave  rise  to  that  cru- 
sade against  knowledge  which  forms  the  second  prindp^ 
precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  litera- 
ture was  now  exposed,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  ^ 
those  who  have  minutely  studied  the  history  of  France  is 
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the  eighteenth  Century.  For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of 
oppression,  which  occurred  here  and  there ;  but  it  was  a 
prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle  all  incjuiry,  and 
punish  all  inquirers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of  all  the 
literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  would  be  found,  that 
at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suflFered  from  the  go- 
vernment some  grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majority 
of  them  had  been  actually  thrown  into  prison.  Indeed, 
in  saying  thus  much,  I  am  understating  the  real  facts  of 
the  case;  for  I  question  if  one  literary  man  out  of  fifty 
escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  my  own  know- 
ledge of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not  so 
complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but,  among  those  au- 
thors who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every 
Frenchman  whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  Among  those  who  suflFered  either 
confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  their  works,  or  the  ignominy  of  being  forced 
to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I  find,  besides  a  host  of 
inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais,  Berruyer, 
Bougeant,  BuflFon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Freret, 
Helvetius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Mercier,  Morellet,  Raynal,  Rousseau,  Suard, 
Thomas,  and  Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion. To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved 
the  treatment  they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  be  a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would 
involve  the  supposition,  that  a  schism  having  taken 
place  between  two  classes,  the  weaker  class  was  altoge- 
ther wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether  right.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world;  the  penalties  in- 
flicted are  equally  well  known;  and,  by  putting  these 
together,  we  may  forrii  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society, 
in  which  such  things  could  be  openly  practised. 
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Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis 
X'lV.,  was  falsely  charged  with  having  composed  a  libel 
on  that  prince ;  and,  for  this  imaginary  oflFence,  he,  with- 
out the  pretence  of  a  trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  con- 
fined more  than  twelve  months.^^^  Shortly  after  he  was 
released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still  more  grievous 
insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impunity  of 
which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the 
table  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deUberately  insulted  by 
the  ChevaUer  de  Rohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent 
and  dissolute  nobles  who  then  abounded  in  Paris.  The 
duke,  though  the  outrage  was  committed  in  his  own  house, 
in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own  guest,  would  not 
interfere ;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor  poet  was 
honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  of  rank. 
But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one  of 
those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further 
punishment.  The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused 
Voltaire  to  be  seized  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
presence  ignominiously  beaten,  he  himself,  regulating  the 
number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastisement  was  to  consist 
Voltaire,  smarting  imder  the  insult,  demanded  that  satis- 
faction which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This,  however, 
did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who  not 
only  refiised  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit 
the  country .^^^ 

"*  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  118,  119;  Duvemety  Vie  de  VoUairt^ 
pp.  30,  32 ;  LongchamD  et  Wagni^^  Mhn,  iur  VoUairey  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

*"  Duvemety  Vie  ae  VoUairey  pp.  46-48 ;  Candarcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp- 
125,  126.  Compare  vol.  Ivi.  p.  162 ;  Lepariy  Vie  de  Voltaire,  1837,  pp.  ^0, 
71 ;  and  Bioo,  univ,  vol.  xlix.  p.  468.  Puvernet,  who,  writing  from  mate- 
rials supplied  by  Voltaire,  had  the  best  means  of  information,  gives  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French  duke  in  the  eighteenth  oenturj.  He 
says,  that,  directlv  after  Hohan  had  inflicted  this  publio  chastisement,  **  Vol- 
taire rentre  dans  rh6tel,  demande  au  duo  de  SuUy  de  r^arder  oet  oatrai^ 
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Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned 
for  a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been 
publicly  beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly 
put  upon  him,  was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprison- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  the  very  man  by  whom  he 
had  been  attacked.  The  exile  which  followed  the  impri- 
sonment  seems  to  have  been  soon  remitted;  as,  shortly 
after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again  in  France,  pre- 
paring for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a  life  of 
Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  oflFence  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings ;  nor  does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the  ar- 
bitrary government  under  which  he  had  sufiered.  The 
French  authorities  at  first  granted  that  permission,  without 
which  no  book  could  then  be  published;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  was  actually  printed,  the  Ucense  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulated.^^^  The  next  at- 
tempt of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value ;  it  was 
therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  During  his  resi- 
donee  m  E^l^-d,  hi.  inquWtt™  ^d  had  bia  deeply 
interested  by  a  state  of  things  so  different  firom  any  he 
had  hitherto  seen;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of 
that  remarkable  people,  from  whose  literature  he  had 
learned  many  important  truths.  His  work,  which  he 
called  Philosophic  LetterSy  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause; but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted  in  it 
the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  rulers 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  in- 
nate ideas,  had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
was  in  some  way  dangerous ;  and,  as  they  were  told 
that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  pre- 
vent its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was  very  simple. 
They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be   again  arrested, 

fiut  k  Tun  de  ses  conYiyes,  comme  &it  k  lui-mdme :  il  le  solliciie  de  se  joindre 
It  ltd  pour  en  poursuivre  la  yenffeance,  et  de  yenir  chez  uu  commissaire  en 
certifier  la  deposition.     Le  due  ae  SuUy  9e  refuse  d  Umt,^^ 

*M  <<  L'Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  ayait  arrdt6  une  premi^  Edi- 
tion aprte  rayoiraatorifl6e."  Biog,  Univ.  yol.  xlix.  p.  470.  Oomp.  NichoU'a 
Lit,  Anec.  yol.  i.  p.  388. 

VOL.  I.  XX 
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and  that  his  work  should  be  burned  by  the  commoa 
hangman.^^^ 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more 
patient  spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire.^^®  CertMnly,  those 
who  reproach  this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  in- 
stigator of  unprovoked  attacks  ^pon  the  existing  state  of 
things,  must  know  very  little  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what  has  been  always 
considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical  science,  there 
was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting  spirit 
Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely  ig- 
norant. With  this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  tbe 
labours  of  that  extraordinary  thinker ;  but  here  again  the 
authorities  interposed,  and  forbade  the  work  to  be  printed.*" 
Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  sensible  that  their  only 
security  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  obstinately  set 
their  face  against  every  description  of  knowledge.  Several 
eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute,  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  an  EncyclopaBdia,  which  should  contain  a 
summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This, 
undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by 
a  body  of  Hterary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  tte 
government,  and  afterwards  entirely  prohibited.^^  On 
other  occasions,  the  same  tendency  was  shown  in  matters 
so  trifling,  that  nothing  but  the  gravity  of  their  ultimate 
results  prevents  them  from  being  ridiculous.  In  1770, 
Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain;  one  of  the 

"'  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  63-65 ;  Co7idorcety  Vie  de  Voliaire^  pp. 
138-140;  Lepauy  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  93,  381. 

***  The  indiffnation  of  Voltaire  appears  in  maitj  of  his  letters  ;  and  be 
often  announced  to  his  Mends  his  intention  of  quitting  for  ever  a  oawatij 
where  he  was  liable  to  such  treatment.  See  (Euvres  de  Fo^toirv,  voL  Ht. 
pp.  58,  335,  336,  vol.  Iv.  p.  229,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  358,  447,  464,  465, 
vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  145,  155,  156,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  36,  222,  223,  616,  517,  619, 
520,  625,  526,  563,  vol.  Ux.  pp.  107,  116, 188,  208. 

"•  (Eupree  de  Voltaire,  vol  i.  pp.  147,  315.  voL  Ivii,  pp.  211,  21£^  819, 
247,  295;  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIIT  SiM^e,  voL  i.  p.  14 ;  Enrngham^'M  Men  ^ 
LeUerSy  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  60. 

•"  Orimm,  Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  90-96,  vol.  ii  p.  399 ;  Btoff,  Uniw^  voL 
xi.  p.  316;  Brougham's  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  4a&. 
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best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  book» 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the 
only  reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it 
contained  some  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles 
III.  for  hunting,  which  were  considered  disrespectful  to 
the  French  crown,  because  Louis  XV.  was  himself  a  great 
himter.^^  Several  years  before  this,  La  Bletterie,  who 
was  favourably  known  in  France  by  his  works,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  But  he,  it  seems,  was 
a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  was 
not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  offences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age ;  and  the  king  obliged 
the  academy  to  exclude  La  Bletterie  from  their  society .^^ 
That  the  punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance 
of  remarkable  leniency ;  for  Fr6ret,  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,^^  was  confined  in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated, 
in  one  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  earliest  Frankish  chiefs 
had  received  their  titles  from  the  Romans.^^  The  same 
penalty  was  inflicted  four  different  times  upon  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy.^^     In  the  case  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished 

»  Boucher  delaRichardene,  BtUioMque  des  Voyaga^  vol.  iii.  pp.  390-393, 
Pari^  1808 :  "  La  distribution  en  France  de  la  traduction  de  ce  voyage  fut 
arrdtle  pendant  quelque  temps  par  des  ordres  sup^eurs  du  gouyemement. 
...  II  7  a  tout  lieu  de  croire  que  les  ministres  de  France  crurent,  ou 
feignirent  de  croire,  que  le  passage  en  cmestion  pouvoit  douner  lieu  k  des 
applications  sur  le  go&t  eflPir^n^  de  Louis  aV  pour  la  ohasse,  et  inspir^rent 
ais6ment  cette  prevention  It  un  prince  tr^sensible,  comme  on  salt,  auz  oen* 
Bures  les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  oe  genre  d'amusement.'*  See 
also  the  account  of  Imbert^  the  translator,  in  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xxi.  p.  200. 

*"  Chrimmy  O&rresfHmd,  voL  vi.  pp.  161,  162;  the  crime  being,  ^^qu'un 
jans^niste  avait  oe6  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  execrable  aux  jeux  d'un 
Don  chr6tien,  n'6tait  pourtant  pas  on  homme  sans  quelques  bonnes  quality 
It  en  juger  mondainement." 

***  M.  Bunsen  {Egypt^  vol.  i  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr6ret's  '^  acute  treatise  on 
the  Babylonian  year  '/^  and  Tuigot,  in  his  Etymdogit^  says  {(Euvres  de  Twr- 
goty  vol.  iii.  p.  83),  '*  Tillustre  Frtret,  un  des  savans  qui  out  su  le  mieux 
^pliquer  la  phUoeophie  k  r^rudition." 


les  Francs  ne  formaient  pas  une  nation  It  nart,  et  que  leurs  premiers  chefs 
avaient  recu  de  I'empire  romain  le  titre  de  patrice$y    ViUemainy  Lit.  a% 
XVIIP  SMcUy  vol.  ii.  p.  30 :  see  also  NichMt  LiL  Anec,  vol  ii.  p.  510. 
***  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  1725;  then 
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man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  the  cruelty  wkh  which  he  was  treated ;  though, 
on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had  pub- 
lished  a  supplement  to  the  History  of  De  Thou.^^ 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  cor- 
respondence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon 
us  fi*om  all  quarters.  Rousseau  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment, was  driven  from  France,  and  his  works  were 
publicly  burned.^  The  celebrated  treatise  of  Hel^etios 
on  the  Mind,  was  suppressed  by  an  order  from  the  royal 
council ;  it  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the 
author  was  compelled  to  vmte  two  letters,  retracting  his 
opinions.^^  Some  of  the  geological  views  of  Buffon  havii^ 
offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.^^  The  learned  Observa- 
tions on  the  History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed 
as  soon  as  they  appeared  f^  for  what  reason  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot,  certainly  no  friend  either  to 
anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
publish them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the  authority  of 
his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies,  by  Ray- 
nal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.*®^     Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on 

in  1743,  in  1750,  and  finally  in  1751.  Biographie  UnivendU,  toL  xziT. 
p.  85. 

»  In  1743,  Voltaire  writes :  "  On  vient  de  mettre  It  la  Bastille  I'abb^ 
Lenglet,  pour  avoir  public  des  m^moires  d6Uk  trte  connus,  aui  aervent  de 
suppltoent  It  I'histoire  de  notre  c^l^bre  J>e  Thou.  L*in£Ektigable  et  malhen- 
reux  Lenglet  rendait  un  signal^  service  aux  bons  dtoyens,  et  aoz  amateon 
des  recherches  historiques.  II  m^ritait  des  recompenses ;  on  rempri«oDDe 
crueUement  Itrikge  de  soixante-huit  ans. "  CEuvres  ae  Voltaire^  voL  L  pp.  400, 
401,  voL  Iviii  pp.  207,  208. 

«"  Mu89H  PcUhaVy  Vie  de  Eousseau,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  99.  296,  377,  ▼oL  u. 
pp.  Ill,  385,  390;  Jfercier  eur  Roueaeak,  voL  L  p.  14,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  314. 

«•  Orimniy  Corresp.  vol.  iL  p.  349;  Walpole^s  Letters,  1840,  vol.  iii. 
p.  418. 

"»  LydVe  Principles  of  Oeclogy,  pp.  39,  40 ;  Mem.  of  MaUet  du^  iVm, 
vol.  i.  p.  125. 

«*  hmlaviey  Riane  de  Louis  XV J,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  WUHams^s  Letters  from 
France,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  3d  edit  1796. 

"*  M^,  de  SSffur,  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  MSm.  de  L^ayeite,  vol.  ii.  p.  34  note; 
Lettres  de  Dvdeffand  d  WcdpoCe,  vol.  ii.  p.  365.     On  Baynal*8  fli^t,  compare 
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Joseph  II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but 
even  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  seditious ;"  it  was  pronounced  "  destructive 
of  all  subordination,''  and  was  sentenced  to  be  burned.^ 
The  Analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  author  was  imprisoned.^^  The  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  eight  years  later, 
his  JoumcU  was  suppressed ;  and,  three  years  after  that, 
as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  his  PoUtical  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.^^ 
Delisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and 
confiscation  of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.^^  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on 
French  law,  was  suppressed  f^  that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudal 
law,  was  bumed.^^  The  Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were 
likewise  burned  f^  the  Eloge  on  F^n^lon  by  La  Harpe  was 
merely  suppressed.^^  Duvemet  having  written  a  History 
of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  stiU  unpubUshed,  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the  manuscript  was 
yet  in  his  own  possession  .^*^  The  celebrated  work  of  De 
Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed  by  edict 
directly  it  appeared.^^     The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 

a  letter  from  MarseUles.  ifritten  in  1786,  and  printed  in  Mem,  and  Corre- 
spond, of  Sir  J,  E,  Smithy  voL  i  p.  194. 


tan 


See  the  proceedings  of  the  'ayooat-g6n6ral,  in  Peignot^  Livres  con- 
damnis,  vol.  i.  pp.  5^,  231 ;  and  in  Soulavie,  Rk^  de  Lome  JTF/,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  93-97. 

"•  Qtf^ftiri,  FrofMie  Lit.  voL  v.  p.  566. 

^*^  PeignUy  Livra  condamnSe,  yoL  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

"*  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  661 ;  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  bdx.  pp.  374, 
376 ;  Lettree  tnSditee  de  Voltaire^  voL  ii.  p.  628 ;  Duvemety  Vie  de  voltatrey 
pp.  202,  203.  According  to  some  of  these  authorities,  piu*liament  after- 
mrds  revoked  this  sentence ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was 
passed,  and  De  Sales  imprisoned,  if  not  banished. 

*"  Peignoty  Livres  condamnisy  voL  L  pp.  314,  316. 

ar  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  bax.  p.  204 ;  JLettres  de  Ludefand  d  WcdpoUy 
voL  iii.  p.  260. 

^  '*  Quatre  m^moires  .  .  .  oondamn6s  It  dtre  lac6r^  et  brtd^  par  la 
main  du  bourreau."  Peignot^  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

«»•  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xsiii.  p.  187. 

•*•  Duvemety  Hiet,  de  la  Sorbonne^  voL  i.  p.  vi. 

^>  ''Supprim^  par  arrdt  du  conseil"  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its 
publication.  Compare  Caeeagnaife  RSvolution^  vol.  i  p.  33  $  Biog,  Univ. 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  634. 
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or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Grervaise,  in 
1 724  f^  the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  1 727  f^  the 
Letters  of  Montgon,  in  1732  ;■**  the  History  of  Tamerlane, 
by  Margat,  also  in  1732;^  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Car- 
taud,  in  1736;^  the  Life  of  Domat,  by  Pr6vost  de  la 
Jann^s,  in  1 742  ;^^  the  History  of  Louis  XI.,  by  Dados, 
in  1 745  f*^  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in  1 760  ;^  the  Me- 
moirs on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year;^^  the 
History  of  Clement  XL,  by  Reboulet,  in  1752;~  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G6nard,  also  in  1752;^  the  Thera- 
peutics of  Grarlon,  in  1756  ;^'®  the  celebrated  thesis  of 
Louis,  on  Generation,  in  1 754  ;^'^  the  Treatise  on  Presidial 
Jurisdiction,  by  Jousse,  in  1755;^**  the  BHcie  of  Fon- 
tanelle,  in  1^768  f^  the  Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769,^ 
the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin,  and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770;^^  the  works  on  fin- 
ance, by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne  in  1779  f^ 
the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1 772 ;  the 
Letters  of  Boucquet,  in  the  same  year  i^  and  the  MemoirB 
of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1776.*^  Such  wanton  d^truc- 
tion  of  property  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to 
the  treatment  experienced  by  other  Uterary  men  in  France. 
Desforges,  for  example,  having  written  against  the  arrest 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  English  throne,  was,  solely  on  that 
account,  buried  in  a  dungeon  eight  feet  square,  and  con- 
fined there  for  three  years.^^  This  happened  in  1 749 ; 
and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  the  college  of  Toulouse, 

«•  QfOrard,  Frtmee  LU.  vol.  iii.  p.  337.      «»  Bioa,  Univ.  y6L  x.  p.  97. 

^  Peigrwt,  voL  I  p.  328.  •«  iW3.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

^  Biog,  Univ.  vol  vii.  p.  227. 

*«'  Lettres  d'AguetteaUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  320,  321. 

•^  CassagnaCy  Caiues  ae  la  Rh>,  vol.  L  p.  32.   ^  Biog,  Univ.  voL  iii.  p.  575. 

*»•  QuSrard,  voL  iii.  p.  489.  »»  Ihid,  voL  viL  pp.  483,  484. 

»•  md  voL  iu.  p.  302.  «»  find,  vol  in.  p.  261. 

*^  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  thesis,  and  on  its  prohibition, 
see  Saint  Hilaircy  Anomcdiea  de  V Organisation^  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

«»  QiOrard,  vol.  iv.  p.  265.        *"  Bioc.  Univ.  voL  xv.  p.  203. 

»'  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  391.  «•  Ibid.  vol.  xlv.  p.  462,  vol.  xlviL  p.  98. 

**•  Peignoty  voL  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  voL  iL  p.  57.         «  Ibid.  voL  iL  p.  214. 

**■  "  n  resta  trois  ans  dans  la  ca^ ;  c'est  im  oaveau  orea86  dans  le  roe, 
de  huit  pieds  en  carr6,  oil  le  prisonmer  ne  revolt  le  jour  que  par  lee 
des  marches  de  T^lise."  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xi.  p.  171. 
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ind  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Abridgment  of  Greneral  History.  Beyond  this,  the 
work  never  proceeded;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole 
of  his  labours  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his 
life  suddenly  blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock. 
He  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  was  lying  a  corpse  in  his  own  house.«« 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  suf* 
ficient  evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting 
the  persecutions  directed  against  every  description  of  lite- 
rature ;  but  the  carelessness  with  which  the  antecedents 
of  the  French  Revolution  have  been  studied,  has  given 
rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to  put  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provocations  ha- 
bitually received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  in- 
ferior to  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Rousseau, 
were  second  only  to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
were  Diderot,  Marmontel,  and  Morellet.  The  first  two 
are  known  to  every  reader ;  while  Morellet,  though  com- 
paratively forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time  considerable 
influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  poUtical 
economy  by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Bec- 
caria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke 
d'Aumont,  which  he  showed  to  his  Mend  Marmontel,  who, 
struck  by  its  power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indig- 
nation, and  insisted  upon  the  name  of  the  author  being 
given  up.  This,  of  course,  was  impossible  without  a  gross 
breach  of  confidence ;  but  Marmontel,  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what  was  really 

*"  Peignot^  Livres  condamnU^  voL  i.  pp.  14,  16. 
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the  fact,  that  the  lines  in  question  had  not  been  printed, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  them  puUic,  and 
that  they  had  only  been  commimicated  to  a  few  of  bis 
own  particular  friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  would  have  satisfied  even  a  French  noble ;  brt 
Marmontel,  still  doubting  the  result,  sought  an  audience 
of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  the  protection  of 
the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed,  that  Marmontel,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and  be- 
cause he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  tiie 
Bastille.  Nay,  so  implacable  were  his  persecutors,  tint 
after  his  liberation  fix)m  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing him  to  beggary,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing the  Mercurey  upon  which  nearly  the  whole  (^bis 
income  depended.^^ 

To  the  Abb^  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circom- 
stance  occurred.  A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot,  bad 
written  a  comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frencbmen 
then  living.  To  this,  Morellet  repUed  by  a  pleasant  little 
satire,  in  which  he  made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  tbe 
Princess  de  Robeck,  one  of  Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amaied 
at  such  presumption,  complained  to  the  minister,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  the  abb6  to  be  confined  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  remained  for  some  months,  although  he  had  not 
only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not  even  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  princess.^ 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  Tnis 
remarkable  man  owed  his  influence  chiefly  to  his  inun^ise 
correspondence,  and  to  the  briUiancy  of  a  conversation 
for  which,  even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  be 
used  to  display  with  considerable  eflbct  at  those  celebrated 
dinners  where,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Holbach 

^  Mfnunres  de  MarmonUl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143-176 ;  and  see  voL  Hi*  If' 
30-46,  95,  for  the  treatment  he  afterwards  reoeiyed  from  the  SoriMM 
because  he  advocated  religious  toleration.  See  also  (Euvr€$  de  ^^^^ 
vol.  liy.  p.  258 ;  and  Letters  of  Eminent  Pereom  addreeeed  to  Hume^  pp-  ^' 
212,  213. 

*«  Mhn.  de  MoreUet,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-89 ;  MUangee  par  Mordld,  foL  ft 
pp.  3-12 ;  (Euwres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  tiv,  pp.  106,  111^  114,  128,  183. 
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assembled  the  most  illustrious  thiukers  in  France.^^  Be- 
sides this,  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  interest, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  to  students  of  French  lite- 
rature.*^ His  independent  spirit,  and  the  reputation  he 
obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general  persecu- 
tion. The  first  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.«»  This,  indeed,  wa* 
the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that 
time  ;  and  Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in 
merely  losing  his  property,  provided  he  saved  himself  from 
imprii,™^t.  A  .  fei  y^-  later,  he  wote  another 
work,  in  which  he  said  that  people  who  are  bom  blind 
have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are  possessed 
of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable,*^  and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need 
be  startled.      The  men,  however,  who  then  governed 

^  Mannontel  (Mim,  vol.  ii.  p.  313)  says,  **  qui  n'a  connu  Diderot  que 
dans  see  dorits  ne  ra  point  oonnu :"  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to 
"his  talk.  His  conversational  powers  are  noticed  by  S^gur,  who  disliked  him, 
and  by  Qeorgel,  who  hated  him.  S^r^  SauvenirSy  vol.  iii.  p.  34 ;  Oeorgdy 
Mkn,  Yol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compare  Fortter'9  Life  of  Qoldsmith^  vol.  i.  p.  69  ; 
Mu89et  Pathay^  Vie  de  Raitsseau,  voL  i.  p.  95.  vol.  ii.  p.  227;  Menunres 
d*Epmayy  voL  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  88;  OritMn^  (forresp,  vol.  xv.  pp.  79-90; 
McreUety  Mim.  vol.  i.  p.  28  ;  ViUemainy  Lit.  au  XVIIP  SUde^  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach's  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  a  well- 
known  libel,  see  Schloster^s  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  i.  p.  166 ;  Biog»  Univ. 
vol.  XX.  p.  462 ;  Jesee'e  Selwyny  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  Walpote^B  Letters  to  Mann, 
vol.  iv.  p.  283 ;  CribhorCs  MisceUaneous  Works,  p.  73. 

^  It  is  also  stated  bv  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  for  authors,  which  they  published  under  their  name.  Mhn.  et  Cor- 
rtsp.  de  Diderot,  vol.  UL  p.  102. 

***  This  was  the  Pens^  Philosophiaues,  in  1746,  his  first  original  work  ; 
the  previous  ones  bein^  translations  m>m  English.  Bio^.  Univ,  xi.  314. 
Duvemet  {Viede  Voltaire,  p.  240)  says,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writing 
it,  but  this  I  believe  is  a  mistake :  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  statement  elsewhere,  and  Duvemet  is  frequently  careless. 

^  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this 
subject,  has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  Philos, 
of  the  Mivid,  vol.  iii.  pp.  401  seq. ;  oomp.  pp.  57^  407,  435.  Since  then  still 
ffreater  attention  has  oeen  paid  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  *'  it  is  an  exceedingly  difificult  task  to  teach  them  to 
think  accurately.'*  M^ Angler's  &say  on  the  Blind,  mJour,  of  Stat.  Soc.  voL  i. 
p.  378  :  see  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  Beport  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1847,  Transac.  of 
Sec.  pp.  92, 93,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages  unconsciously  testify  to 
the  sagacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stupid  ignorance  of  a 
government,  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  punishing  their 
author. 
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France,  discoyered  in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether 
thej  suspected  that  the  mention  of  blindness  was  an 
allusion  to  themselves,  or  whether  they  were  merely  in- 
stigated by  the  perversity  of  their  temper,  is  uncertain ; 
at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for  having  hazarded 
this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.^  The 
natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  f^  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  per- 
secutors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  insti- 
tutions, under  shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyrannj 
could  be  safely  practised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the 
incredible  folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  tam- 
ing every  able  man  into  a  personal  enemy ,^  at  length 
arrayed  against  the  government  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  Revolution  a  matter,  not  of  chdoei 
but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the  mort 
private  affections*  of  domestic  life  could  be  publicly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  an  actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chsn- 
tilly.     She,  though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred 

«»•  JTIm.  et  (hrretp.  de  DtderUy  vol.  L  pp.  26-29;  MunetPa^i  ^* 
Jtousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  voL  iL  p.  276 ;  JjOter  to  cTAiyfrUal,  in  (En^m « 
VoUatre,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  454 ;  LacreteUe^  Dtx-huitthne  SieoU,  voL  il  p.  W. 

•^»  A  happy  arraDgement,  by  which  cariosity  baffles  deq>otisin.  In  l/^» 


p.  498.     To  the  «ame  effect^  Jfhn.  de  /%ttr,  voL  L  pp.  16,  16;  J^^* 
Gewrgdy  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

*"  **  Quel  est  aujourd'hui  parmi  nous  llioimne  des  lettres  de  <I''^ 
m^rite  qui  n'ait  6prouv6  plus  ou  moius  les  fureurs  d^  la  calomnie  et  (K^ 
persecution  ?"  etc.  Grimm,  Corresp.  vol.  v.  p.  451.  This  was  written  m*^h 


jour  en  jour  dans  Imquisition  ^^ ^.^^.^.      *  w.  w«w ,  ,  - 

letter  to  De  Formont,  pp.  423-425,  also  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  351,  vol.  m- 
p.  222 ;  his  Lettres  inidUee,  vol.  i.  p.  547 ;  M^.  de  Didetvt,  voL  ii.  P-  '^^' 
Zettere  of  Eminent  Persons  to  ffume^  pp.  14,  15. 
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a  more  honourable  attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the 
well-known  writer  of  songs  and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice, 
amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied  for  aid  to  the  French 
crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such  an  application 
is  sufficiently  strange  ;  but  the  result  of  it  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.  The  goyem- 
ment  of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to 
abandon  his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice, 
to  whose  embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.^^ 

These  are  among  the  insuflFerable  provocations,  by 
which  the  blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in 
France  were  filled  with  loathing  at  the  government  by 
whom  such  things  were  done  ?  If  we,  notwithstanding 
the  (Cstance  of  time  and  country,  are  moved  to  indigna- 
tion by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must  have  been 
felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there 
was  added  that  apprehension  V  being  ^the  n'ext  victim 
which  every  one  might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover, 
we  remember  that  the  authors  of  these  persecutions  had 
none  of  the  abilities  by  which  even  vice  itself  is  sometimes 
ennobled; — ^when  we  thus  contrast  the  poverty  of  their 
understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  we,  in- 
stead of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolution,  by 
which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by 
which  alone  the  Revolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay 
of  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  his- 
tory afibrds  of  the  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the 

•"  Part  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccoratelj,  in  ScMosser^a  Eighteenth 
Centwr^y  yoL  iii.  p.  483.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Qrimm.  Corresp.  Lit. 
vol  viii.  pp.  231-233  :  '*  Le  grand  Maurice,  irrit^  d*une  resistance  qu'il 
n'avait  jamais  6prouy6e  nulle  part,  eut  la  Mbl^sse  de  demander  une  lettre 
de  cachet  pour  enlever  It  un  mari  sa  femme,  et  pour  la  contraindre  d'dtre  sa 
concubine ;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette  lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord6e  et 
ez6cut6e.  Les  deux  6pouz  pli^rent  sous  le  joug  de  la  n^cessit^,  et  la  petite 
OhanUllj  fut  k  la  fois  femme  de  Favart  et  oiattresse  de  Maurice  de  Saze." 
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tenacity  with  which  the  human  mind  clings  to  old  aasoda- 
tions.  For,  if  ever  there  existed  a  govemment  inherently 
and  radically  bad,  it  was  the  government  of  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  existed  a  state  of  society 
Ukely,  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils,  to  madden 
men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The  people, 
despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with 
merciless  barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  con- 
trol was  exercised  over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  crown.  The  intellect  of  France  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless  proscription,  its  litera- 
ture prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors  plundered  and 
imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom  that  these 
evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their 
power,  only  thought  of  present  enjoyment  :  they  took  do 
heed  of  the  future ;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning, 
the  bitterness  of  which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The 
people  remained  in  slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually 
occurred ;  while  as  to  the  literature,  nearly  every  year 
witnessed  some  new  eflFort  to  deprive  it  of  that  share  of 
liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in  1764,  issued 
a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in  whiA 
questions  of  government  were  discussed  f^^  having,  ifi 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likdy 
to  excite  the  public  mind  ;^^  and  having,  moreov»,  de- 
nounced the  same  penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who 

»«  <<  L^Averdj  was  no  sooner  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  pub- 
lished a  decree,  in  1764  {arrH  du  (xmseil)^ — ^which,  according  to  the  stitt 
of  the  then  existing  constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  law, — ^by  whidi  efoy 
man  was  forbidden  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  an^  thing  whstever 
upon  administrative  affairs,  or  govemment  regulations  in  genenl  nnder 
the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  police-laws ;  by  which  the  man  was  liable  to 
be  punished  without  defence,  and  not  as  was  the  case  before  the  law-oonrts. 
where  he  might  defend  himself,  and  could  only  be  judged  aooording  to  bf- 
Schlosser^s  MghUenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 :  see  a!uo  MSm.  de  Morf^ 
vol.  i.  p.  141,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  ^'  un  arrdt  du  conseil,  qui  d^fendait  d^iopriner 
Bur  les  mati^res  d'adbministration. " 

«?»  "  L'ordonnance  de  1767,  rendue  sous  le  minist^  du  ohaaeeliff 
Maupeou,  portait  la  peine  de  mort  centre  tout  auteur  d'toits  tendaat  i 
toouvoir  les  esprits."  Cauagnac,  Catues  de  la  MvolMticn,  voL  L  p.  313. 
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attacked  religion,^^  as  also  against  any  one  who  spoke  of 
matters  of  finance  ;^^ — having  taken  these  steps,  the  rulers 
of  France,  very  shortly  before  their  final  fell,  contemplated 
another  measure  still  more  comprehensive.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  singular  fact,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Revolution, 
and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  saved  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  could 
quell  the  spirit  which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a 
proposal  was  made  by  an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away 
with  all  the  publishers,  and  not  allow  any  books  to  be 
printed  except  those  which  issued  from  a  press  paid, 
appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magistrate.^® 
This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  king  with  all  the  influence 
which  literature  can  command ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal 
to  the  national  intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to 
national  liberty  ;  and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin 
of  France,  either  by  reducing  its  greatest  men  to  complete 
silence,  or  else  by  degrading  them  into  mere  advocates 
of  those  opinions  which  the  government  might  wish  to  pro- 
pagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to.  be  considered  as  trifling 
matters,  merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource 
of  liberty.  In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  pros- 
titute their  abiUties  by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the 
danger  would  no  doubt  be  considerable,  because  other 
parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  conta- 

•^  lu  April  1757,  D'Alembert  writes  from  Paris,  "  on  vient  de  pnblier 
une  declaration  qui  inflige  la  peine  de  mort  k  tons  cenx  qui  auront  public 
des  6arit8  tendants  k  attaquer  la  religion.  **  (Ehwres  de  Voltaire^  yoI.  Uy. 

L34.     This.  I  suppose,  is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  Am6d^ 
D6e,  in  his  continuation  of  JSismondif  HisUnre  des  Francis,  yoL  xzx. 
p.  247. 

^1  ^^U  avait  6t4  d^fendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^crivains  de  parler  de 
finances."  Lavallie,  Hid.  des  Fran^iSy  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 

<"  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  avocat-g^n^ral  in  1780.  See  the  pro- 
posal, in  his  own  worcbT  in  Orimmy  Correspond,  vol,  xi.  pp.  143,  144.  On 
the  important  functions  of  the  avocats-g6n6raux  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
see  a  note  in  LeUres  (TAguesseau,  vol.  L  p.  264. 
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gion.     Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread,  there  wocdd 
be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed  those 
free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which 
the  generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  firei 
And  although  such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause,  of  Uberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it 
and  from  the  force  of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  sorme 
that  from  which  they  originally  sprung.     So  long  as  a 
country  retains  its  political  freedom,  there  will  always  re- 
main associations  by  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  mental  de- 
gradation, and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest  superstitioD, 
the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things.    IkU 
in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.    In  France 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  go- 
verned.   There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliamot, 
nor  free  debates.     There  were  no  pubUc  meetings ;  there 
was  no  popular  suffrage  ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the 
hustings  ;  there  was  no  habeas-corpus  act ;  there  was  do 
trial  by  jury.    The  voice  of  liberty,  thus  silenced  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  could  only  be  heard  in  the  appeals 
of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings,  inspirited  the 
people  to  resistance.     This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are  often 
accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  &bric^ 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church ;  and  they  used 
their  abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  best  course  open  to  them.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against 
tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic  system  should  be  encountered 
by  a  revolutionary  Uterature.     The  upper  classes  were  to 
blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow ;  but  we  must 
by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having  de- 
fended themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded 

*^  And  we  should  also  remember  what  the  oiroamstaBces  were  vote 
which  the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  France :  *'  Les  reproches  d*aY(Rr  toot 
d^truit,  adress^  aux  philosophes  dn  dix-huiti^me  si^le,  ont  oonuneoci  k 
jour  oil  il  s^est  trouv6  en  France  nn  gouvemement  qui  a  voulu  rfttabHr  k* 
abus  dont  les  ^crivains  de  oette  6poque  avaient  aoo6iM  la  destnieto*" 
Comtef  Train  de  JAgidatian,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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in  smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  aggression  was 
originally  made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct, 
we  have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important, 
namely,  the  origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in 
which,  unhappily  for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  em- 
bark, and  the  occurrence  of  which  forms  the  third  great 
antecedent  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Christianity  is  essential 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
revolutionary  literature  which  eventually  overturned  all 
the  institutions  of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against 
those  which  were  religious,  rather  than  against  those  which 
were  political.  The  great  writers  who  rose  into  notice 
soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  exerted  themselves 
against  spiritual  despotism  ;  while  the  overthrow  of  secu- 
lar despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  successors.^®^ 
This  is  not  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pecu- 
liarity the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  the  legitimate  progress  of  a  nation,  poU- 
tical  innovations  should  keep  pace  with  religious  innova- 
tions, so  that  the  people  may  increase  their  Uberty  while 
they  diminish  their  superstition.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church  was  attacked, 

^  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
happened,  will  be  examined  in  me  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume  ;  but 
that  the  revolutionarj  movement,  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  ooa4ju- 
tors,  was  directed  against  the  church,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed 
by  many  writers ;  some  of  whom  have  also  observed,  that  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground  began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  dis- 

g>8ition  was  first  shown  to  attack  political  abuses.  On  this  remarkable 
ot,  indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare  LacretdU^ 
XVIII*  SUde^  vol.  ii.  p.  305  ;  Barrtid,  Mim,  pour  VHisL  du  JacobinUmey 
vol.  i.  p.  xviii  vol.  ii  p«  113 ;  TocqtievUle,  L*Ancien  lUpme^  p.  241 ;  Ali- 
son's Bu> 
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and  the  goyemment  was  spared.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring 
speculations,  while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most 
oppressive  despotism  ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed 
of  capacities  which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to 
employ.  When,  therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  it  was  not  a  mere  rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against 
educated  masters,  but  it  was  a  rising  of  men  in  whom  the 
despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quickened  by  the  reeonrces 
of  advancing  knowledge  ;  men  who  were  in  that  frigbtiiil 
condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips  the  pro- 
gress of  Uberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to 
remove  a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe 
some  of  the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  S^ 
volution.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  inquire  how  it  was,  that  while  in  England  pohtical  free- 
dom and  religious  scepticism  have  accompanied  imd  aided 
each  other,  there  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have  takai 
place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in  which,  during  nearly 
forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the  freedom,  while 
they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished  the  power 
of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  d 
those  ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed 
the  traditions  of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstancee 
which,  when  treating  of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted 
to  indicate,  had  secured  to  the  French  kings  an  authoritj 
which,  by  making  all  classes  subordinate  to  the  crowB, 
flattered  the  popular  vanity .^^  Hence  it  was,  that  in 
France  the  feelings  of  loyflJty  worked  into  the  national 
mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  coimtry  of  Europe,  Spw^ 

»»  See  Bome  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tooqueville's  great  woik,2^^ 
DSmocratiey  yoL  i.  p.  5 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  the  observiboD  « 
Horace  Waipole,  who  was  well  acquainted  wi^  French  society,  m  ^^ 
am,  happily  enough,  that  the  French  ^^  loye  themselves  in  thor  k]i#> 
Wa^fdes  Jiem,  of  Oeorge  III.  vol.  iL  p.  240. 
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alone  excepted.^^  The  diflFerence  between  this  spirit  and 
that  observable  in  England  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  two  nations  have  dealt  with  the  posthumous 
reputation  of  their  sovereigns.  With  the  exception  of 
Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  Great,^^  we  in  Eng- 
land have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of  our  princes  to 
bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  persond  admira- 
tion.  But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with 
every  variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single 
name,  one  king  is  Louis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the 
Saint,  another  is  Loids  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the 
Great,  and  the  most  hopelessly  vicious  of  all  was  called 
Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  &cts  which,  insimificant  as  they  seem,  form 
most  important  materials  for  real  history,  since  they  are 
unequivo^l  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  which 
they  exist.^^     Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is 

^  *"  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  con- 
tains melancholy  evidence  of  the  extraordinair  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  the  imurious  results  produced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  re- 
flections in  Tidmor's  ffUt.  of  Spanish  lAteraiurej  vol.  i.  pp«  95,  96,  133, 
voL  iil  pp.  191-193. 

***  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  increased  by  the  &ct,  that  we 
know  very  little  about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his 
reign  is  Asser,  whose  work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  genuine.  See 
the  arguments  in  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  pp.  408-412.  It  moreover 
appears,  that  some  of  the  institutions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed 
before  his  time.  KembU^s  Saxons  in  England,  vol  L  pp.  247,  248. 

*M  Xhe  French  writers,  under  the  old  r%ime,  constantly  boast  that  loy- 
alty was  the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their 
opposite  and  insubordinate  spirit.  .  '^  II  n'est  pas  ici  question  des  Fran9ais, 
qui  se  sont  toujours  distingu6s  des  autres  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs 
roia  "  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  d*un  Frangoisy  vol.  iii.  p.  623.  **  The  Engush  do  not 
love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as  could  be  desired."  Sorbih^*s  Voyaae  to 
England^  p.  58.  ''  Le  respect  de  la  mi^est^  royale,  caractdre  distinctif  des 
Fran^ais."  M^m,  de  Mcmibare^y  vol.  li.  p.  54.  "L'amour  et  la  fid^lite 
que  les  Franoais  ont  natureUement  pour  leurs  princes.  '*  Mhn.  de  MotteviUe, 
voL  ii.  p.  3.  **  Les  Fran9ais,  qui  aiment  leurs  pnnces.*'  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ. 
vol.  iii.  p.  381 ;  and  see  voL  xi.  p.  729.  For  further  evidence,  see  SiiUy^ 
KEconomies,  vol.  iv.  p.  346 ;  MorUeil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  vii.  p.  105 ;  SSgur^ 
JfemoireSy  vol.  i.  p.  32 ;  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  CHrondins,  voL  iv,  p.  58. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  iu  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  histories  in  the  English  language  :  **  There  is  not  any  one  thing 
more  certain  and  more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 
that  is  more  entirely  possessed  with  thb  notion  of  princes  than  the  English 
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obvious.  For,  by  them,  and  by  the  circumstances  from 
which  they  sprung,  an  intimate  and  hereditary  ajBsociation 
was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  between 
the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputation  of 
their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  cen- 
sure by  a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  could 
be  erected  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected 
by  those  prejudices  which  each  generation  bequeathed  to 
its  successor.  It  was  protected  by  that  halo  which  time 
had  thrown  round  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.^^  And 
above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that  miserable  national 
vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation  and  to  sb- 
very,  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  in- 
timidated by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be 
roused  into  action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the 
monarchy  never  occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker. 
But,  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  there  had  grown 
up  another  institution,  about  which  less  delicacy  was  felt 
The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  allowed  to 
oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not  sheltered  by 
those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general 
reputation  of  France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  thoogh 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  possessed  immense  au- 
thority, had  always  exercised  it  in  subordination  to  the 

nation  is  in  this  age ;  so  that  they  will  soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does 
not  govern  himself  hj  this  maxim,  and  in  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him.* 
Burnetts  Hittory  cf  his  Ovm  Time^  vol.  vi.  p.  223.  This  manly  and  whole* 
some  passa^  was  written  while  the  French  were  licking  the  dust  from  the 
feet  of  Louis  XIV. 

»*  "  La  race  des  rois  la  plus  andenne."  Mha,  de  Oerdisy  vol.  ix.  p.  2S1- 
**  Nos  rois,  issus  de  la  plus  grande  race  du  monde,  et  devant  qui  les  C^ean^ 
et  la  plus  grande  partie  des  princes  qui  jadis  out  command^  taut  de  nationsy 
ne  sont  que  des  roturiers. "  MSm,  de  MotteuiCUy  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  And  a  Vcoe- 
tian  ambassador,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  that  France  *^  ^  remxo  pi& 
antico  d'  ogn'  altro  che  sia  in  essere  al  presents"  Bdat.  des  Ambassad.  vbL  i 
p.  470.     Compare  BovUiefy  Maison  Militaire  des  Rois  de  Francey  p.  360. 
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crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  had  not  feared  to  oppose  even 
the  pope  himself.^^  It  was,  therefore,  naturaJ,  that  in 
France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  attacked  before 
the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  as  despotic,  it 
was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popular  traditions  which  form  the  principal  support 
of  every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it 
was  that,  in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intel- 
lects adopted  courses  so  entirely  different.  In  England, 
the  minds  of  men,  being  less  hampered  with  the  preju* 
dices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have  been  able  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct  their  doubts 
and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion ;  and  thus 
establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national 
intellect,  without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  ex- 
cessive preponderance.  But  in  France  the  admiration  for 
royalty  had  become  so  great,  that  this  balance  was  dis- 
turbed ;  the  inquiries  of  men  not  daring  to  settle  on  poli- 
tics, were  fixed  on  religion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  literature,  in  which 
unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  which  in^ 
creased  this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had 
done  much  to  secure  their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of 
the  church  were  men  of  virtue,  and  many  were  men  of 
ability.  Their  conduct,  tyrannical  as  it  was,  seems  to 
have  been  conscientious  ;  and  the  evils  which  it  produced 
are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy  of  intrust- 
ing ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.     The  clergy,  from 

»•  Cap^^s  Louis  XIV,  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  301 ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  lUvMr 
HonSf  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  M.  Ranke  {Die  Fdpttey  vol.  ii.  p.  267)  ascribes  this  to 
the  circamstances  attending  the  apostasy  of  HenrjlV. ;  but  the  cause  lies 
much  deeper,  being  connected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests 
over  the  spiritual,  of  which  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  itself  a  conse- 
quence. 
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causes  \?hich  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became 
extremely  dissolute,  and  often  very  ignorant.  This  made 
their  tyranny  more  oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was 
more  disgraceful.  The  great  abiUties  and  unblemished 
morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  Pension,  Bourdaloue,  Flechi^, 
and  Mascaron,  diminidied  in  some  degree  the  ignominy 
which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obedience.  But 
when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  ^end  cardinals 
as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tendn,  and  others  who  flourished 
under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  noto- 
rious depravity.^  At  the  same  time  that  there  occorred 
this  unfayourable  change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rolers, 
there  also  occurred  that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  early  workings.  It  was,  there- 
fore, at  the  very  moment  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  be- 
came stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy  bcKaone 
more  contemptible.^^  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they 
saw  tbat  those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  ocm- 
sciences  had  themselves  no  consciences  at  all.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  every  argument  which  they  borrowed  from 
England  against  ecclesiastical  power,  would  gain  addi- 
tional force  when  directed  against  men  whose  perscmal 
unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged.*^ 

"'  Lttvallie,  Hut.  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  408 ;  Flauttn,  HUU  de  U 
Diplomatie,  vol.  v.  p.  3 ;  TocquevUUy  R^qne  de  Louis  XV^  vol.  L  pp.  35, 347 ; 
iMUMy  M6moireSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43,  154»  155,  223,  224.  What  was,  if  po6r 
Bible,  still  more  soaDdalous,  was,  that  in  1723  the  assembly  of  the  cieif7 
elected  as  their  president,  unanimously  (''  d'une  voix  unanune")»  the  iii&- 
mous  Dubois,  the  most  notoriouslj  immoral  man  of  his  time.  JDuclo^y  Mhm. 
vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

*•  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  Villerminy  XVII f'  SQd^^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  178,  179 ;  Coutin.  HiH.  de  la  Philos.  II.  s^rie,  voL  L  p.  30U 
TooquemUe  (Rigru  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  pp.  35-38,  365)  says,  **le  den^ 
pr^bait  une  morale  qu*il  compromettait  par  sa  condnite;"  a  DotioeatSe 
remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  like  tbe 
elder  M.  TocqueviUe.  Among  this  profligate  crew,  Massillon  stood  alone ; 
he  being  the  last  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable  for  virtue  as  well  ai 
for  ability. 

»•  Voltaire  says  of  the  English,  ^'  quand  ils  apprennent  qu'en  Franoe  de 
jeunes  gens  connus  par  leurs  debauches,  et  61ev^  a  la  pr41ature  par  des  in- 
trigues de  femmes,  font  publiquemeut  Tamour,  s*4gaieut  k  composer  dei 
chansons  teudres,  donnent  tous  les  jours  dee  soupers  ducats  ct  longs,  ei  de 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when,  almost 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  began 
that  great  struggle  between  authority  and  reason,  which 
is  still  unfinished,  although  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge its  result  is  no  longer  doubtfiil.  On  the  one  side 
there  was  a  compact  and  numerous  priesthood,  supported 
by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small  body  of 
men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without  re- 
putation, but  animated  by  a  love  of  Uberty  and  by  a  just 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities.  Unfortunately,  they  at 
the  very  outset  committed  a  serious  error.  In  attacking 
the  clergy,  they  lost  their  respect  for  religion.  In  their 
determination  to  weaken  ecclesiastical  power,  they  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 
This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France ;  but  it  must  not  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  firight- 
fiil  evils  which  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  insti- 
tution of  priesthood  as  it  then  existed ;  and  yet  they  were 
told  that  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  its  actual 
form  was  essential  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity.  They 
had  always  been  taught  that  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
were  identical  with  the  interests  of  religion ;  how,  then, 
could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and  religion  in  the 
same  hostiUty  ?  The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but  it  was 
one  fi-om  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a 
measure  which  they  could  not  possibly  have.  .We  should 
not  now  commit  such  an  error,  because  we  know  that 
there  is  no  connexion  between  any  one  particular  form  of 
priesthood  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  We  know 
that  the  clergy  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple for  the  clergy.  We  know  that  all  questions  of  church- 
government  are  matters,  not  of  religion,  but  of  policy,  and 

Ik  vout  implorer  les  lumi^res  du  Samt-Esprit,  et  se  nomment  hardiment  les 
sucoesseurs  des  ap6tre8 ;  ils  remercient  Dieu  d'etre  protestants.*'  Ldtrt*  9ur 
Us  Anfflaisy  in  (Eumvs,  vol.  zxvi.  p.  29. 
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should  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional  d(^ma8,but 
according  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.  It  is 
because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  all  en- 
lightened men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religiofl 
are  rarely  attacked  except  by  superficial  thinkers.  It  for 
instance,  we  were  to  find  that  the  existence  of  our  bishops, 
with  their  privileges  and  their  wealth,  is  unfayoun^le  U) 
the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not  on  that  account 
feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  we  should  re- 
member that  episcopacy  is  its  slccident,  and  not  ite  essen- 
tial, and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution,  and 
yet  retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should 
ever  find,  what  was  formerly  foimd  in  France,  that  the 
clergy  were  tyrannical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposi- 
tion, not  to  Christianity,  but  merely  to  the  external  form 
which  Christianity  assumed.  So  long  as  our  clergy  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties  of  their  adling,  to 
the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either  bodily  or  mental, 
so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers  of  peace  and 
of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench  on  the 
rights  of  the  laity, — tf  they  should  ever  again  interfa« 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
— it  will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  country.  This,  therefore,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  now  view  these  things.  What  we  think 
of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon  themselves ;  but  will  have 
no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of  Christianity.  Ve 
look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  notwithstandiug 
their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstanding  a 
certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly form  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by 
which  the  manners  of  men  have  been  sofi;ened,  their  suf- 
ferings assuaged,  their  distresses  reUeved.  As  long  as 
this  institution  performs  its  functions,  we  are  well  content 
to  let  it  stand.  Jf,  however,  it  should  be  out  of  repair,  or 
if  it  should  be  found  inadequate^  the  shifting  circum- 
stances of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both  the  power 
and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults;  we  may,  if  need  be, 
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remove  some  of  its  parts ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind 
of  man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  in- 
fiise  into  him  those  lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to 
him  his  own  immortality,  are  the  measure  and  the  symp- 
tom of  a  fiiture  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these 
matters  were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of 
that  country,  by  investing  the  clergy  with  great  immuni- 
ties, by  treating  them  as  if  there  were  something  sacred 
about  their  persons,  and  by  punishing  as  heresy  the  at- 
tacks which  were  made  on  them,  had  established  in  the 
national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  their  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  religion  itself,  were  both  assailed  with  equal  zeal. 
The  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy, 
will  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation 
that  had  been  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiscri- 
minate onslaught  which  soon  followed,  Christianity  was, 
for  a  time,  subjected  to  a  fate  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  those  who  called  themselves  her  ministers; 
this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought  by  no  means  to 
excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of  Christianity 
in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions  which 
bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected 
by  the  same  origin,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If 
that  which  is  the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt 
that  it  could  only  bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed 
little  to  lop  oflF  the  boughs  and  cut  down  the  branches ; 
but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty  eflfort,  to  root  it  up  from 
the  ground,  and  secure  the*  health  of  society  by  stopping 
the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before 
we  censure  the  deisti^  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  perverted,  however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some 
minds  are  accustomed,  that  those  who  judge  them  most 
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uncharitably  are  precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  Hm 
best  excuse.  Such  are  the  men  who,  by  putting  forth  the 
most  extravagant  claims  in  &your  of  the  clergy,  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  the  principle,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  clergy  were  destroyed.  Their  scheme  for  restoring 
the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  depends  on  tiw 
supposition  of  its  divine  origin ;  a  supposition  which,  if 
inseparable  from  Christianity,  will  at  once  justify  the  in- 
fidelity which  they  hotly  attack.  The  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy  is  incompatible  with  the  interesta  of 
civilization.  If,  therefore,  any  religion  adopts  as  its  creed 
the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it  becomes  the  boundea 
duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his  utmost,  either 
to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  overturn  \k 
religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice; 
since  the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  fiuth, 
or  sacrificing  our  liberty.  Fortimately,  we  are  not  driven 
to  so  hard  a  strait ;  and  we  know  that  these  claims  are  as 
false  in  theory,  as  they  would  be  pernicious  in  practice. 
It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if  they  were  put  into  executioD, 
the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy  a  momentary  fri- 
umph,  would  have  consummated  their  own  ruin,  by  pre- 
paring the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  thoee 
which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  greai 
French  writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  age.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  social  law  already  noticed,  that,  if  go- 
vernment will  allow  religious  scepticism  to  run  its  course, 
it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and  will  hasten  the  march  of 
civiUzation ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it 
down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  repressed 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  ve 
adopted  the  first  of  these  courses ;  in  France,  they  adopted 
the  second.  In  England,  men  were  allowed  to  exerciflc 
their  own  judgment  on  the  most  sacred  subjects;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  diminution  of  their  credulity  had  made  them 
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set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  toleration  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  the  national  prosperity  has  never  been 
disturbed.     In  France,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was 
increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  &ith  usurped  the  place 
of  reason,  no{  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be  heard, 
and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  coimtry  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.     If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  interfered 
with  the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would 
have  continued  to  advance.     After  his  dea^,  it  was,  in- 
deed, too  late  to  save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  was  soon  arrayed.     But  the  force 
of  the  storm  might  still  have  been  broken,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XY.  had  conciliated  what  it  was  impossible 
to  resist;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to  restrain 
opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opinions. 
If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  sugges- 
tions, and  had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing 
knowledge,  the  fiital  collision  would  have  been  avoided ; 
because  the  passions  which  caused  the  collision  would  have 
been  appeased.    In  such  case,  the  church  would  have  fidlen 
somewhat  earlier ;  but  the  state  itself  would  have  been 
saved.     In  such  case,  France  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  secured  her  Uberties,  without  increasing  her  crimes ; 
and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and  re- 
sources, ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization^ 
might  have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities, 
through  which  she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  from  the 
ejects  of  which  she  has  not  yet  reicovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  dming,  at  all  events, 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible, 
by  timely  concessions,  still  to  pfeserve  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France.  Reforms  there  must  have  been ;  and 
reforms  too  of  a  large  and  imcompromising  character. 
So  &r,  however,  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  real  his- 
tory of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that,  if  these  had 
been  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  every  thing 
could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two 
objects  at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the 
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preservation  of  order,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.    But, 
by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events, 
immediately  afterwards,  the  state  of  affairs  began  to  alter; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeara,  the  spirit  of  France  be- 
came so  democratic,  that  it  wajs  impossible  even  to  delay 
a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  miglit 
have  been  altogether  averted.     This  remarkable  chaDge 
is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same 
period,  to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than, 
as  heretofore,  against  the  church.    As  soon  as  this,  wbid 
may  be  called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  been  fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresisbUe. 
Event  after  event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession; 
each  one  linked  to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  fonning 
a  tendency  impossible  to  withstand.     It  was  in  vain  that 
the  government,  yielding  some  points  of  real  importance' 
adopted  measures  by  which  the  church  was  controlled, 
the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and  even  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  crovn 
now  called  to  its  councik,  for  the  first  time,  men  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  reform ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  NeAer, 
whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  calmer  days, 
have  stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.    It  vas  m 
vain  that  promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to 
redress  some  of  the  most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.    It  was  even  in  vain  that  the 
states-general  were  summoned;  and  that  thus,  after  toe 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  people  ^ 
again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.     All  these  things  were  in  vain ;  because  the 
time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  bad 
come.     The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  pofisUy 
have  been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly 
struggle,  which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  ine- 
vitable.    For  the  measure  of  that  age  was  now  full.   Tw 
upper  classes,  intoxicated  by  the  long  possession  of  po^^- 
had  provoked  the  crisis ;  and .  it  was  needftd  thai  they 
should  abide  the  issue.     There  was  no  time  for  mercy- 
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there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy.  The 
only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether  they 
who  hid  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the 
first  victims  of  that  frightfiil  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a 
moment,  laws,  religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest 
vestiges  of  humanity  were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of 
France  not  only  submerged,  but,  as  it  then  appeared, 
irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second 
epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  fiill  of 
difficulty ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  events  occurred,  but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme 
complication,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  materials,  however,  for 
such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous ;  and,  as  they  consist 
of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all  interests,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  that 
tf^Taccording  to  the  only  manner  in  which  hisW  de- 
serves  to  be  studied ;  that  is  to  say,  accordmg  to  the  order 
of  its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore, 
attempt  to  trace  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion during  that  remarkable  period,  in  which  the  hostility 
of  men,  slackening  in  regard  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against  the  abuses  of  the 
state.  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I 
have  sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  method  of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in 
which  those  changes  were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of 
the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  ecclesiastical 
epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the  more  easily  under- 
stand the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement  which  led 
to  the  French  Revolution ;  because  we  shall  see  that  it 
not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what 
was  passing  under,  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biased  their 
speculative  views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding 
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ages ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical 
literature,  the  formation  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  many  benefits  which  we  owe  to  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  those  vast  movements  in 
the  intellect  of  France,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method  of 
writing  history.  That  bold  spirit  with  which  men  were 
beginning  to  estimate  the  transactions  of  their  own  time, 
was  sure  to  influence  their  opinions  respecting  those  of  a 
former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed  ;  and  this  feel- 
ing, when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying 
at  each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which, 
a«  we  have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  we  disfigured. 
The  germs  of  the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  the  reform  itself  did  not  begin 
until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly ;  It^t  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strengUi,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by 
that  fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the 
age,  and  which,  purging  history  of  innumerable  follies, 
raised  its  standard,  and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto 
unknown.  The  rise  of  historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed  form  such  curious  features 
in  the  annals  of  the  European  intellect,  as  to  make  it  sur- 
prising that  no  one  should  have  attempted  to  examine  a 
movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modern  litera- 
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ture  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  far  as  Prance 
is  concerned  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different 
steps  by  which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  bj 
knowing  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  shidj 
of  history,  we  may  with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the 
probabiUty  of  its  future  improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary 
consideration  well  worthy  of  notice.  This  is,  that  men 
seem  always  to  have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion, 
before  they  ventured  to  do  so  in  matters  of  history.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to  which  heresy  is  expoeed 
would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and  would  have  indncei 
them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing  their  sceptiMi 
upon  questions  of  Uterary  speculation.  Such,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  course  which  the  himian  mind  has  adopteA 
In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  univeisal 
influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpardonable  criminality  of  reli- 
gious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the 
attention  of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  con- 
centrate upon  theology  his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and 
it  leaves  no  leisure  for  topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  w 
inferior  importance.^  Hence,  during  many  centuries,  the 
subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted  their  strength  on 
the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity  ;  and  while  upon 
these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they* 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  displap 
that  infantine  credulity,  of  which  I  have  already  giv^ 
several  examples. 

'  See  some  very  just  remarks  in  WheweU^s  Philos,  of  the  Indue,  Sciaff^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  143.  In  i^eander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41, 1ft*,  f^ 
are  two  curious  illustrations  of  the  universal  interest  which  theologicw^ 
cussions  once  inspired  in  Europe ;  and  on  the  former  subservience  olpo^ 
sophy  to  theology,  compare  namilton's  Diecusswm  on  Philosophif,  P;  ^^ 
But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably  as  M.  Auguste  Oomte,  raan 
great  work,  PhUosophie  Positive,  The  service  which  the  metapbjsc"^ 
rendered  to  the  church  by  their  development  of  the  doctrine  wtnnsJf 
stantiation  {Blanco  Whitens  Evidence  against  CcUholicismy  pp.  256-258)^ 
a  striking  instance  of  this  subordination  of  the  inteUeot  to  eodeani^ 
dogmas. 
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But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  theological 
element  begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  reUgious 
disputes  were'once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened. 
The  most  advanced  intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  grow- 
ing indiflFerence,  and,  therefore,  they  are  also  the  first  to 
scrutinize  real  eventa  with  that  inquisitive  eye  which  their 
predecessors  had  reserved  for  reUgious  speculations.  This 
is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  every  civilized 
nation.  From  this  moment  theological  heresies  become 
less  frequent,^  and  literary  heresies  become  more  common. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt 
fastens  itself  upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and 
begins  that  great  career  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every 
succeeding  discovery  the  power  and  dignity  of  man  are 
increased,  while  at  the  same  time  most  of  his  opinions  are 
disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  destroyed  :  until,  in  the 
march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless  revolution,  the  stream  of 
tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence  of  ancient 
authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing  in 
strength,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to 
throw  off*  incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  move- 
ments had  long  been  impaired. 

The  apphcation  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of 
France,  will  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  pheno^ 
mena  in  the  Uterature  of  that  country.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I  may  say  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  .century,  France,  though  fertile  in  annalists  and 
chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a  single  historian,  because 
she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who  presumed  to 
doubt  what  was  generally  believed.  Indeed,  until  the 
publication  of  Du  Haillan's  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 

*  M.  Tocqueyille  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  an  in- 
creasing spirit  of  equality  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious 
csrceds.  Denwcratie  en  Amerique,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17.  At  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  increasing  knowledge  has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose 
turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made  them  heretics,  are  now  content  to 
confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thought.  If  St  Augustin  had 
Uyed  in  the  seventeenth  centunr,  he  would  have  reformed  or  created  the 
ph3r8ical  sciences.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  centuxy,  he 
woidd  have  organized  a  new  sect,  and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his 
originaUty. 
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no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  known  to  be  extant.  TUs  work  appeared 
in  1576  f  and  the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  labours, 
could  not  diffguise  the  pride  which  he  felt  at  having  ac- 
complished so  great  an  undertaking.  In  his  dedication  to 
the  king  he  says,  "  I  am,  sire,  the  first  of  all  the  Froidi 
who  have  written  the  history  of  France,  and,  in  a  polhe 
language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our  langs; 
for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  dm)- 
nicies  which  spoke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  prefoe: 
"  Only  I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that 
I  have  done  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or 
seen  by  any  of  our  nation,  and  have  given  to  the  historr 
of  France  a  dress  it  never  appeared  in  before."*  Nor  le* 
these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure  man.  His  work  wt 
through  numerous  editions ;  was  translated  into  Latn^- 
and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  himself  w*? 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  natiw- 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.*  fwDi 
his  work,  we  may,  therefore,  gain  some  notion  of^k^^ 
was  then  the  received  standard  1  of  historical  Uteratare; 
and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  Inat^ 
rials  were  which  he  chiefly  employed.  About  sixty  ]^ 
earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilius  had  publidi^ 
a  gossiping*  compilation  on  "the  Actions  of  the  Frend- 
This  book,  which  is  fiill  of  extravagant  fables,  was  takec 
by  Du  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  famous  history  oftif 


»  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xix.  pp.  315,  316 ;  where  it  is  said,  "I'^^^i!^ 
Haillan  est  remarquable.  en  ce  que  c'est  le  premier  corps  dTiistoire  de  r»B^ 
qui  ait  paru  dans  notre  langue.''    See  also  Daciety  Rapport  mr  laPfV* 
fj/istoire,  p.  170  ;  and  Des  RSaux^  If  {storiettes,  vol  x.  p.  185, 

•  Bai/lcy  article  HalUariy  note  L. 

•  Mercure  Fraixgois,  in  BayUy  article  Haillan,  note  B. 

•  De  Bebus  testis  Francorvmy  which  appeared  about  1516.  ^J!^^ 
vol,  xiii.  p.  119.  Compare,  respecting  the  author,  Uhkray,  Jfjst^  iV^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  363,  with  Audigier,  VOri^ne  des  Franans,  vol.  ii.  P:  '^  ^ 
complains  of  his  opinion  about  Clovis,  "  quoy  qu'il  ftise  V^^^^Jt  ^ 
lever  la  gloire  des  Fran9ois."  Even  the  superficial  Boulainvillicw^V^**;^ 
VAiicien  Ootivemejnent,  vol.  ii.  p.  16C)  contemptuously  notices  "ics 
riciens  post^rieurs,  tels  que  Paul  Emile." 
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kings  of  France ;  and  from  it  he  unhesitatingly  copies 
those  idle  stories  which  Emilius  loved  to  relate.  This 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer,  who 
was  reckoned  by  his  contemporaries  to  be,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  greatest  historian  France  had  produced. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Du  Haillan,  not  content  with  bor- 
rowing from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that  was  most 
incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by  some 
circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  his- 
tory with  a  long  account  of  a  council  which,  he  says,  was 
held  by  the  celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  French  should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy 
or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  any  such 
person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long  perished  from 
which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him.^  But 
Du  Haillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  us 
the  fullest  information  touching  the  great  chieftain ;  and, 
as  if  determined  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  his 
readers,  mentions,  as  members  of  the  council  of  Phara- 
mond, two  persons,  Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very 
Bames  are  invented  by  the  historian.® 

'  Compare  Sismondt,  Hist,  des  Frangaisy  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177,  with  Mont- 
losier,  Monarchie  FrangaUey  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  44.  Philippe  de  Comines,  though 
superior  to  Sismondi  and  Montlosier  in  point  of  ability,  Hved  in  the  middle 
ages,  and,  therefore,  had  no  idea  of  doubting,  but  simply  says,  '*  Pluuramond 
fut  esleu  roy,  Tan  420,  et  regna  dix  ans.'*  M&m,  de  Comines^  livre  viii. 
chap,  xxvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  232.  But  De  Thou,  coming  a  hundred  years  after 
Comines,  evidently  suspected  that  it  was  not  all  auite  right,  and,  therefore, 
puts  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  "  Pharamona,  aui  sdon  nos  historiens  a 
port6  le  premier  la  couronne  des  Fran9oi8.'*  Be  TnoUy  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  x. 
p.  530.  See  a  singular  passage  on  Pharamond  in  Mem,  deDuplessis  Jiomay, 
vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

«  Sorel  {La  Bihliotk^que  Frangoisey  Paris,  1667,  p.  373)  says  of  Du  Hail- 
lan, ''On  lui  pent  reprocner  d'avoir  donn6  un  commencement  fabuleuz  ^  son 
histoire,  qui  est  enti^rement  de  son  invention,  ayant  fait  tenir  un  conseU 
entre  Pharamond  et  s^  plus  fidelles  conseillers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puis- 
sance en  main  U  deuoit  reduire  les  Fran9ois  au  gouuemement  aristocratique 
ou  monarchique,  et  faisant  faire  une  harangue  k  chaoun  d'eux  pour  soustenir 
son  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noms  de  Charamond  et  de  Quadrek,  personnages 
imaginaires."  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion  that  this  was  not  exactly 
the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  **  C'est  une  chose  fort  surprenante.  On  est 
fort  peu  as8eur6  si  Pharamond  fut  jamais  au  monde,  et  quoy  qu'on  S9ache 
qu'il  y  ait  est6,  c'est  une  terrible  hardiesse  d'en  raconter  des  choses  qui  n'ont 
aucun  appuy.*' 

VOL.  I.  Z  Z 
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Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  how- 
ever, at  hand.     The  remarkable  intellectual  progress  made 
by  the  French  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded  by  that  scepticism  which 
appears  to  be  its  necessary  precursor.  The  spirit  of  doubt, 
which  had  begun  with  religion,  was   communicated  to 
literature.     The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in  eveiy 
department  of  knowledge,  and  now  it  was  that  bistorj 
fii-st  emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which  it  had  for  een- 
turies  been  sunk.     On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of 
dates  may  be  of  service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dis^ 
like  to  general  reasoning,  would  otherwise  deny  the  con- 
nexion which  I  wish  to  establish.     In  1588  was  pnbhshed 
the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.^    In  1598,  the  French  government,  for  the  Hret 
time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  religious  tolera- 
tion.    In  1604,  De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  wort 
which  is  allowed  by  all  critics  te  be  the  first  great  histoiy 
composed  by  a  Frenchman.^^    And  at  the  very  moment 
when  these  things  were  passing,  another  eminent  Frendi- 
man,  the  illustrious  Sully ,^^  was  collecting  the  materials  for 
his  historical  work,  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in  ability,  in  import- 
ance, and  in  reputation.     Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark,  that 
both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  predec^sors 
immeasurably  behind  them,  were  the  confidential  ministere 
and  intimate  friends  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  Franc« 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and 
the  first  who  dared  to  change  his  reUgion,  not  in  conse- 

*  '^Die  erate  Regmiff  des  skeptischeD  Getsies  finden  wir  in  dm^^ 
suohen  des  Michael  von  MontaigQe. "  Tmnemann,  Oeteh.  der  PhUa,  voL  it 
p.  443. 

"  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1604.  See  Le  Lon^,  BiHuMfii^T 
torique  de  la  France^  vol.  iL  p.  375  ;  and  pre&ce  to  De  ThM^,  Sitt-  U^' 
vol.  L  p.  iv. 

"  Sismondi  has  scaroely  done 
fuller  account  of  him  in  Cap^iffMey . 
and  a  still  better  one  in  manqu\ 
pp.  347-361. 
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quence  of  any  theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad 
and  notorious  ground  of  political  expediency.^ 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians 
as  these,  that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence. 
The  movement  was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to 
leave  its  marks  in  the  writings  of  far  inferior  men.  There 
were  two  particulars  in  which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier 
historians  was  very  striking.  These  consisted  in  the  un- 
critical manner  in  which,  by  blindly  copying  their  prede- 
cessors,  they  confused  the  dates  of  different  events ;  and 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most  impro- 
bable statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that 
intellectual  progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace, 
that,  within  a  very  few  years,  both  these  sources  of  error 
were  removed.  In  1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher of  France ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  published 
his  history  of  that  country.^^  In  this  work,  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  carefully  recording  the  date  of  each 
event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has,  since  his 
time,  been  generally  followed.^*  The  importance  of  this 
change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown, 

^  ^  According  to  D*Aubign6,  the  king,  on  his  conversion,  said,  '*  Je  fend 
Toir  h,  tout  le  monde  que  ie  n'ai  esi^  persuade  par  autre  th6olo£[ie  que  la 
n^cessit^  de  Testat.'*  tSmedUy^s  Rgformed  Religion  in  FraiuXy  voL  li.  p.  362. 
That  Henry  felt  this  is  certain ;  and  that  he  expressed  it  to  his  friends  is 
probable ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  plaj  with  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  in  one  of  his  edicts  we  find  ^'  une  grande  joje  de  son  retour  \  Ttelise, 
dont  il  attribuoit  la  cause  \,  la  grace  du  Tout-Puissant,  et  aux  pridres  de  set 
fidMes  sujets."  Dt  Tfum^  Hiti,  Univ.  vol.  xiL  pp.  106,  106.  Compare,  at 
pp.  46d,  469,  the  message  he  sent  to  the  pope. 

"  Marchand,  DicHmnairt  Historique,  voL  ii.  pp.  205.  209,  La  Haye,  1768, 
folio.  This  curious  and  learned  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  de- 
serves, contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with ;  vol.  ii  pp.  197-213. 

^*  '*  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucnn  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  6v6ne- 

mens  dans  les  ouvrages  historiques.  .  .  .  De  Serres  reconnut  ce  d^faut ;  et 

pour  y  rem6dier,  il  reohercha  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  les  dates  des  6v6nemens 

qu'il  avoit  It  employer,  et  les  marqua  dans  son  histoire  le  plus  exactement 

'qu'il  lui  fut  possible.    Get  exemple  a  6t6  imit^  depuis  par  la  pldpart  de  ceux 

2ai  I'ont  suivi ;  et  c'est  ik  lui  <^u'on  est  redevable  de  I'avantage  qu'on  tire 
'une  pratique  si  n^cessaire  et  si  utile. "  Marchand^  Diet,  Hittorvgue^  vol.  ii. 
p.  206. 
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by  the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now  seems, 
so  obvious  a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innoTation 
been  established,  when  it  was  followed,  in  the  same  coun- 
try* hy  another  of  still  greater  moment.  This  was  the 
appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  history  of  France,  by  Scipio  Du- 
pleix ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  evidence  for  his- 
torical fects  was  published  with  the  facts  themselves.^  It 
is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  industrious 
in  collecting  their  authorities,  and  carefiil  in  scrutiniring 
them.^^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also 
the  first  Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  sjstm 
of  philosophy  in  his  own  language.^^  It  is  true,  that  the 
system  itself  is  intrinsically  of  little  value  ;^  but,  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  it  was  an  unprecedented,  and,  on  that 
account,  a  pro&ne  attempt,  to  unfold  the  mysteries  rf 
philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech ;  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  difiusion  of  a 
spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly 
known.    It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that,  almost  at  the 

**  '^  n  est  le  premier  historien  qui  ait  cit4  en  mai^  ses  aatoriUs;  l^ 
caution  absolument  n^oeasaire  quand  on  n'^orit  pas  riiistoire  de  sod  tanjis 
ik  moins  qu*on  ne  s'en  tienne  aux  feits connus."  (Euvres  de  Vdtam^y^^- 
p.  95.  And  the  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xiL  p.  277,  says,  "  On  doit  lui  to JWh 
neur  d'avoir  cit6  en  mai^  les  auteurs  dont  il  s'est  servi ;  P''^**^*^*^"]^ 
pensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  peu  avant  lui,  et  que  les  historieiiB  J"?^^ 
negligent  trop  aujourd'hui."  Bassompierre,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  ^ 
pleix,  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  his  HiMoiy;^ 
they  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  on.  MSm,  de  nasaompierre,  voL  iii  p^*^ 
357.  Patin  speaks  &yourably  of  his  history  of  Heniy  IV.  Lettres  de  /w*i 
vol.  i.  p.  17  :  but  compare  iSkdly,  (Ectmamies  Royales,  voL  ix.  pp.  ^^H^. 

"  The  ancients,  as  is  well  luiown,  rarely  took  tins  trouble.  M^trtiU^ 
of  Greek  Literaiurey  voL  iv.  pp.  197,  306,  307.  But  what  is  mudi  mow^ 
nous  is,  that,  even  in  scientific  works,  there  was  an  equal  !<><**?**  j,*^ 
Cuvier  sajrs,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  on  se  bomalt  ik  dire,  a  "J* 

mani^re  '*^>*^**<'1'*      Amo^^v^a  a  AI^  ^aIIo  ^KrvoA     oama  inilinnAa*  ni  1a  nAfMSffBD*" 

livre 


p.  tK5 ;  and  at  p.  SS,  **  suivant  I'usa^  .  . 

avec  precision  les  endroits  d'oii  il  a  tu^  ses  citations  ;'*  see  also  p.  ^1,^-. 

"  "  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philoeophie  public  dans  cette  langue.   xRfif 
Univ,  vol.  xii.  p.  277. 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  V^.^ 
However,  Patin  says,  ^'sa  philosophic  fran9oise  n'est  pas  mauvaise.**^^ 
de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  357.  On  the  dialecths  powers  of  Dupleix,  see  a  rxm- 
able  judgment  in  HamilUnCs  Diecues,  on  Philos.  p.  119. 
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same  moment,  there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, the  first  systematic  attempt  at  historical  scepticism. 
The  system  of  philosophy  by  Dupleix  appeared  in  1602; 
and  in  1599,  La  Popelinifere  published  at  Paris  what  he 
calls  the  History  of  Histories^  in  which  he  criticizes  his- 
torians themselves,  and  examines  their  works  with  that 
sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted.*® This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch 
of  the  New  History  of  the  French ;  containing  a  formal 
refutation  of  that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians, 
according  to  which,  the  monarchy  of  France  was  founded 
by  Francus,  who  amved  in  Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  of  Troy.^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which 
this  advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge 
history  of  its  falsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or  three 
more  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  my  reading.  In 
1614,  De  Rubis  published  at  Lyons  a  work  on  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchies  ;  in  which  he  not  only  attacks  the 
long-established  belief  respecting  the  descent  from  Fran- 
cus, but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe  their  name  to 
their  ancient  liberties."  In  1620,  Gomberville,  in  a  dis- 
sertation on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been 
universally  received  until  his  time.^   And,  in  1630,  Berth- 

*•  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Sorel  (BiUioth^gue  Frangaisey  p.  166), 
who  is  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  La  Popelini^re, 
says,  ^^  il  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de 
plosieurs  langues,  et  particoli^rement  des  historiens  fran9oi8,  dont  il  parle 
avec  beaucoup  d'asseurance.'* 

**  ''  II  refute  I'opinion,  alors  fort  acor^dit^,  de  Taniv^e  dans  les  Gaules 
de  Francus  et  des  Troyens."  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  Le 
XoTMT,  Bibliothique  Historique  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  Patin  says  that 
De  Thou  was  much  indebted  to  him  :  '*  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la 
PopeUni^re."  LeUres  de  Patin^  vol.  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Pope- 
lini^re,  in  connexion  with  Richer,  in  JMSm,  de  Richelieu,  vol,  v.  p.  349. 

"  "  n  refute  les  fables  qu'on  avan9oit  sur  Poririne  des  Franyois,  ap- 
puy^es  sur  le  t^moisnage  du  raux  B^rose.  II  dit  que  leur  nom  vient  de  leur 
ancienne  franchise.^'  Le  Zona,  BibliotM^jue  Historique,  vol.  ii.  p.  750. 

«  Compare  Sorel,  Biblioiliique  Frangoise,  p.  298,  with  Du  Fremoy,  Mi- 
thodepour  itudier  VHiOoire,  vol.  x.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  an  account 
of  Gomberville  in  Les  BisCoriettes  de  Tallemant  des  Riaux,  voL  viii.  pp.  1 6-19 ; 
a  singularly  curious  book,  which  is,  for  the  seventeenth  centuxy,  Tdiat  Bran- 
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ault  published  at  Paris  the  "  French  Floras,"  iji  which  he 
completely  upsets  the  old  method ;  since  he  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  origin  of  the  FreDck 
must  only  be  sought  for  in  those  countries  where  thej 
were  found  by  the  Romans.^ 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  howeYer,  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  Mezeray 's  History  of  France ;  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in 
1651.^  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to 
call  him  the  first  general  historian  of  France  ;^  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work  is  greatly  superior  to  anj 
that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of  Mezeray  is  admir- 
ably clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  consideraWe 
eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  modi 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  belietf 
strange  things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been 
believed ;  and  an  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  peopla 
rather  than  that  of  their  rulers.^  Of  these  prindplei 
the  first  was  too  common  among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  d 
that  time  to  excite  much  attention.^    But  the  other  prin- 

tome  is  for  the  sixteenth.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  eaiiier.  themimiti^ 
ridicule  with  which  Rahelais  treats  the  habit  historians  had  of  traciogt^ 
genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah.  CEuvret  de  IMdau,  toL  Lpp- 1^ 
and  vol.  ii  pp.  10-17  :  see  also,  at  vol.  v.  pp.  171,  172,  his  defienoe  <rf  *« 
antiquity  of  Chinon. 

•■  "  L'auteur  croit  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  aiUeurs  que  dans  le  ^^ 
oh,  ils  ont  6t6  connus  des  Remains,  c'est-li-dire  entre  TElbe  et  le  Rhin.  ^ 
Lan^f  Biblioth^que  Hutoriqyiey  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  This  work  of  Berthtull'tw^ 
for  many  years,  a  text-book  in  the  French  colleges.  Biog,  Unw.  toL  ^' 
p.  347. 

^  The  first  volume  in  1643  ;  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  the  Itft  in  16^^ 
Biog,  Univ.  vol  xxviii.  p.  510. 

»  "  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Meaerty."  ^^^ 
lanCi  Literature  of  Europe^  vol.  iil  p.  228 ;  and  see  Stephen*s  Lectureto^^ 
History  of  France,  1851 ,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

^  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  is  "  de  tons  les  historiens  ccloi  qui  6^** 
le  plus  les  peuples  centre  la  cour."  Le  Long^  BibliotJUgue  BistoriqHe,  vol  ui 
p.  IxxxvL 

*^  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  temptf"' 
and  unusual  appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  m^ 
natural  interference,  and,  as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  P<)^^ 
change.  Meteray,  Hist,  de  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  228,  238,  241, 317,  TW, 
vol  iL  pp.  485,  573,  1120,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  167.  894 ;  instructive  pMjJ 
as  proving  that,  even  in  powerful  minds,  the  saeniific  and  secular  bm»^ 
was  stiU  teeble. 
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ciple  enabled  Mezeray  to  advauce  an  important  step  before 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  Frenchman  who, 
in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  oflF  that  superstitions  re- 
verence for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt 
them  for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
he  was  also  the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real 
value,  must  be  a  history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations. 
A  steady  perception  of  this  principle  led  him  to  incor- 
porate into  his  book  matters  which,  before  his  time,  no 
one  cared  to  study.  He  communicates  all  the  information 
he  could  collect  respecting  the  taxes  which  the  people  had 
paid ;  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone  from  the  griping 
hands  of  their  governors ;  their  manners,  their  comforts, 
even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as 
well  as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  mon- 
archy.^ These  were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  prefer- 
red to  insignificant  details  respecting  the  pomp  of  courts 
and  the  lives  of  kings.  These  were  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive mattera  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and 
on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much  ful- 
ness as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an 
accuracy,  which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
greatest  historian  France  produced  before  Uie  eighteenth 
century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  writing  his- 
tory. If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  had  been  completed 
by  his  successors,  we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence 
of  which  no  modern  researches  can  possibly  compensate. 
Some  things,  indeed,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost. 
We  should  know  less  than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of 
camps.    We  should  have  heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty 

^  What  he  did  on  these  suhjeots  is  most  remarkable,  oonsideriDg  that 
some  of  the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  even 
De  Thou  gives  soarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray 
had  no  model.  See,  among  other  passages  which  have  struck  me  in  the 
first  volume,  pp.  145-147,  S04,  353,  356,  362-365,  530,  531,  581»  8X8,  M6, 
1039.    Compare  his  indignant  expressions  at  voL  ii.  p.  721. 
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of  French  queens,  and  of  the  dignified  presence  of  French 
kings.  We  might  even  have  missed  some  of  the  links 
of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies  of  princes  and 
nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which  delights  the 
curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of 
them,  in  that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accu- 
racy and  in  extent  to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some 
of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  the  earth.^  If  the  ex- 
ample of  Mezeray  had  been  foUowed,  with  such  additioDal 
resources  as  the  progress  of  affairs  would  have  supplkA 
we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of  minutely  tracing 
the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but  we  should 
have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those  original 
principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real  use 
of  history. 

But  this  was  not  ta  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests 
of  knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilLzation  was,  at  this 
period,  suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  lamentable  change  tookphice 
in  France,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  The  reaction  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  under- 
went, and  the  social  and  intellectual  circumstances  which. 
by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  premature  clase,  prepared 
the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  indicate 
the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  Itno^ 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tend- 
ency opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical 
literature,  and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating 

»  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventcenthc^ 
tuiy,  know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  flaw* 
people ;  while  the  fullest  private  correspondence,  such  as  the  letter*  w 
Seyign6  and  De  Maintenon,  are  equally  unsatisfactoir.  The  greater pirtw 
the  evidence  now  extant  has  been  collected  by  M.  Monteil,  in  his  ^"*J\ 
work,  Histoire  des  divers  Etats;  but  whoever  vriU  put  idl  this  together,  m^ 
admit,  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  many  savage  tnl>^ 
than  we  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  France  during  tho  ^^ 
Louis  XIV. 
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with  honesty  what  was  passing  around  them,  but  also 
from  understanding  events  which  had  occurred  before 
their  time. 

The  most  Hsuperficial  students  of  French  literature 
must  be  struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that 
long  period  in  which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.^ To  this,  the  personal  pecuharities  of  the  king 
greatly  contributed.  His  education  had  been  shamefiilly 
neglected  ;  and  as  he  never  had  the  energy  to  repair  its 
deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant  of  many 
things  with  which  even  princes  are  usuaUy  familiar.^^  Of 
the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  Uterally  nothing,  and 
he  took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of 
his  own  exploits.  Among  a  free  people,  this  indiflFerence 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced 
injurious  results ;  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ab- 
sence of  royal  patronage  is,  in  a  highly  civilized  country, 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  literature.  But  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Uberties  of  the  French  were 
still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent  thought  too 
recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  combination 
of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed  against 
them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile,  at 
length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resist- 
ance. The  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to 
exercise  over  the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authority 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  conducted  its  government.^ 

**  This  is  noticed  in  Sismandi,  Hist,  des  FrangaU^  voL  xxvii.  pp.  181, 
182 ;  also  in  FtUemain,  LiU^rature  Frangaiaey  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  30.  Compare 
D^Argenaon^  RtjUxwM  sur  les  HiatorieM  Franfois,  in  Mhnoires  de  VAcadimie 
des  hiscriptiofiSf  vol.  xxviii.  p.  627,  with  BovlaitmUierSy  Ancien  Gouveme- 
ment  de  la  France,  voL  i.  p.  174. 

*>  ''  Le  jeiine  Louis  XiV  n*avait  re^n  aucune  Education  intellectuelle." 
Cape/ifftie^s  Bichdieu,  Mautrin  et  la  Frondey  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  On  the  educa- 
tion of  Louis  XIV. ,  which  was  as  shamef uUj  neglected  as  that  of  our  Qeorge 
III.,  see  Lettres  inidttes  de  Mainteiwn,  voL  ii.  p.  369 ;  Dudos,  Mhn,  SecretSj 
vol.  i.  pp.  167,  168;  MSm,  de  Brienne,  voL  i.  pp.  391-393. 

**  On  his  politiod  maxims,  see  Lemonteyy  FUtbHssement  de  Louis  XI F, 
pp.  325-327,  407,  408.  The  eloquent  remarks  made  bj  M.  Ranke  upon  an 
Italian  despotism,  are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  system  :  ^'  Bonder- 
bare  Gestalt  menschlichen  Dinge !    Die  Krafte  des  Landes  bringen  den  Hof 
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In  all  the  great  questions  of  religion  and  of  politi<^  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  existing  state  rf 
things.  As  the  king  was  willing  to  endow  Uterature,  he 
naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  service  Au- 
thors, who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise  '^ 
voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages, 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  Mezeray  was 
living  ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  iias 
published  before  this  system  of  protection  and  patronage 
came  into  play.  The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  his- 
torian of  France,  was  now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the 
new  arrangement.  He  received  from  the  crown  a  ip&om 
of  four  thousand  francs  ;  but  when  he,  in  1668,  pubW 
an  abridgment  of  his  History,^  it  was  intimated  to  him, 
that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  taxation  were 
likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.  As,  howefcr.  it 
was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too  fear- 
less to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  ws 
taken  from  him.^  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  prop^ 
effect,  another  order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
remaining  half ;  and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there 

hervor,  der  MittelpuDkt  des  Hofes  ist  der  Forst,  das  letzte  Product  defl  p- 
sammten  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  daa  Selbstgefuhl  des  Fureten.  **  Die  Pdp^  ^ 
u.  p.  2(>6. 

»  His  Abr^S  ChronclogiqtLe  was  published  in  1668,  in  three  toliffl*' 
quarto.  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  610.  LeLong  {BiiliotMm  Hi^or^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  Ixzxv. )  says,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  publianed  in  c«b^ 
qnence  of  a  "privil^e"  which  Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  ^^*^ 
seems  to  have  oeen  some  difficulty,  of  which  these  writers  are  not  •^^''J/J 
Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  23  December  1664,  speaks  of  it  as  bag?  "* 
in  the  press :  "  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un  Abr^  de  rHuMo* 
de  France,  par  M.  Mezeray."  LeUres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  503 :  conip«*F^ 
665.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book  :  see  D*Argen90B*s  Bi»J. 
in  Mihn.  de  PAcadhnie,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  635  5  and  Works  of  Sir  H'tttww  W**- 
vol.  iii.  p.  70.  ^ 

"  Barrih^y  Essai  sur  Us  Momrs  du  Dix-sepHhrn  Slide,  prefixed  to  Jf<* 
de  Brienne,  vol.  L  pp.  129,  130,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  origin*  ^''^ 
respondence  with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  ^Pf 
fectly,  in  BotdainvillierSf  Hist,  de  VAricien  Gouvememeni,  vol.  i.  p.  w  J 
Lemoktey,  EtMiummt  de  Louis,  p.  331 ;  and  in  Pcdissot,  Mim.  psmrfit^ 
de  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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was  set  an  example  of  punishing  a  man  for  writing  with 
honesty  upon  a  subject  in  which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is 
the  first  essential.^ 

Such  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to 
expect  from  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Several  years 
later,  the  king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
same  spirit.  F^n^lon  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
grandson  of  Louis,  whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judg- 
ment did  much  to  repress.^  But  a  single  circumstance 
was  thought  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  immense  service 
which  Fenelon  thus  rendered  to  the  royal  family,  and,  if 
his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would  have  rendered 
prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.  His  celebrated  ro- 
mance, TelemcLchuSy  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  appears, 
without  his  consent.^^  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  Pension  intended  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  de- 
nied so  dangerous  an  imputation.  The  indignation  of  the 
king  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  banished  F6n61on  from 
the  court ;  and  would  never  again  admit  to  his  presence  a 
man,  whom  he  suspected  of  even  insinuating  a  criticism 
upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  administration  of  the 
country.^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  repu- 
tation of  a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more 
tenderly  with  inferior  men.     In  1^81,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an 

^  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  caUcd  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  Mezemy's  History ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  re- 
marks were  expunged  See  Le  Long^  BiHiath^ue  Hiitorique,  vol.  ii.  p.  63, 
vol.  iv.  p.  381 ;  and  j^run^^,  Manud  du  Librairey  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Paris,  184«^. 
Hampden,  who  knew  Mezeray,  has  recorded  an  interesting  interview  he  had 
with  him  in  Paris,  when  the  ^reat  historian  lamented  the  loss  of  the  liberties 
of  France.     See  Calamv*B  Life  of  Hinisilf,  vol.  i.  pp.  392,  393. 

••  Sismondi,  Hut.  de$  Fran^Uy  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  SJ4(>,  241. 

^  '*  Par  I'infid61it6  d*un  domestique  charg6  de  transcrire  le  manuscrit.'* 
Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  289 ;  and  see  Peigiyoty  Diet,  des  Livres  condamn^Sf 
voL  i.  pp.  134,  135.  it  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland 
in  the  same  year,  1699.    Lettres  de  SevignS,  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  435  note. 

"  ^' Louis  XIV  prit  le  T6l6maque  pour  une  personnalitd.  .  .  Gomme  U 
(F6n^lon)  avait  d6plu  au  roi,  U  mourut  dans  PexiL  "  Lenniniefy  Philot,  du 
Droit,  voL  ii.  pp.  219,  220;  and  see  Si^  de  Louis  XIV,  chap,  zxxii,  in 
(Euvre$  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  p.  307. 
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Italian,  then  residing  at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  Louis  XIV.  The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
perpetuating  his  own  fame,  conferred  several  rewards  upon 
the  author ;  and  arrangements  were  made  that  the  work 
should  be  composed  in  Italian,  and  immediately  irandateJ 
into  French.  But  when  the  history  appeared,  there  w«? 
found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was  thought  ougk 
not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account,  Louis  caused 
the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author  to 
be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Ba8tiUe.3» 

Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independeBi 
men ;  times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  w» 
safe,  unless  he  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  de- 
fended the  opinions  of  the  court  and  the  church.  The 
king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  what  he  called  glory, 
laboured  to  degrade  contemporary  historians  into  mere 
chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  H6  ordered  Baow 
and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign  ;  he  settled 
a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.^^  But  even  Racine  m 
Boileau,  poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  woall 
fail  in  satisfying  his  niorbid  vanity  ;  they,  therefore,  re 
ceived  the  pension,  but  omitted  to  compose  the  work  w 
which  the  pension  was  conferred.  So  notorious  was  tl^ 
unwillingness  of  able  men  to  meddle  with  history,  thst  rt 
was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up  literary  recruits  from  kh 
reign  countries.     The  case  of  the  Abb6  Primi  has  just  been 

*•  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  ««* 
Paris,  22  July  1682,  and  printed  in  IklrynvMi  Menwirg,  pp.  141, 14^*J 
|>endiz  to  vol.  i.  The  account  ffiven  by  M.  Pei^ot  {lAvra  eondamftih  ^ 
li.  pp.  52,  63)  is  incomplete,  he  oeing  evidently  ignorant  of  the  eiista*** 
Lord  Preston's  letter.  _L.uteir 

*•  An  able  writer  has  weU  called  him  "  glorieux  plutAt  qu*«ppw*^ 
de  la  vraie  gloire."  FlasBaUy  Histoire  de  la  DipUmuOie  Fran^^  ^  *^* 
p.  399. 

«  In  1677,  Madame  de  Sevign6  writes  from  Paris  reepectidg  the  bag- 
"  Vous  savez  bien  qu'il  a  donne  deux  miUe  ^us  de  pension  ^  ?*^^ 
Despr^aux,  en  leur  commandant  de  travaiUer  k  son  histoire,  dont  '^•J^J^ 
de  donner  des  M6ilioires.*'  Lettres  de  tSevwni,  vol.  iii.  p.  362.  *^J|P^ 
Eloffe  de  Valmcourt^  in  (Euvres  de  Ftrntenetle^  voL  vi.  p.  383 ;  and  B^ 
LaterSy  edit.  1773,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. 
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mentioned  ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one  year  later  a 
similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683,  Bur- 
net visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he 
would  write  a  history  of  the  royal  affairs  ;  such  history,  it 
was  carefully  added,  being  on  the  "  side"  of  the  French 
king.^ 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  history,  so  far  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned, 
should  have  rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis 
XIV.  R  became,  as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly became  more  feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was 
composed  was  worked  with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly 
arranged,  the  epithets  soft  and  harmonious.  For  that  was 
a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  full  of  reverence,  of  duty,  and 
of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was  then  written,  every 
king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a  saint.  All  un- 
pleasant truths  were  suppressed  ;  nothing  harsh  or  unkind 
was  to  be  told.  These  docile  and  submissive  sentiments 
being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  styLe,  gave  to  his- 
tory that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait, 
which  made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered. 
But  even  so,  while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  ex- 
tinct. All  its  independence  was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all 
its  boldness.  The  noblest  and  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the 
human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every  timid  and 'creeping 
intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There  were  Boulain- 
villiers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Varillas,  and 
Vertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians  ;  but  whose  histories 
have  scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to 
appreciate   the   period  in  which  such  productions  were 

^  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightful  simi^licity  :  "  Others  more  probably 
thought  that  the  kins,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  en- 
gage me  to  write  on  nis  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me. 
But  I  made  no  steps  towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the 
king,  I  excused  it,  since  I  could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that 
kmg  by  the  minister  of  Eqgland.'*    BumeCs  Own  Time^  toI.  ii.  p.  385. 
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admired,  and  the  system  of  which  they  were  the  represen- 
tatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  dechne  of  historical 
literature  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summary  of 
every  history  which  was  written  ;  for  all  of  them  urere 
pervaded  by  the  same  spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occnpj 
much  too  large  a  space,  it  will  probably  be  thought  sui- 
cient  if  I  oonfiue  myself  to  such  illustrations  as  will  bring 
the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly  before  the  reader ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  works  of  two  bis- 
torians  I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  was  cek- 
brated  as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Beth 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one'  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted genius  ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  atten- 
tion, as  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  name  of  the  antiquair 
was  Audigier  ;  the  name  of  the  theologian  was  B<^et: 
and  from  them  we  may  learn  something  respecting  tbe 
way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was 
usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past  ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  4e 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676.'*'  It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and 
careful  reading.  But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices.,  his  re 
verence  for  antiquity,  and  his  dutiful  admiration  for  every 
thing  established  by  the  church  and  the  court,  warped  bis 
judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our  time,  seems  incredi- 
ble ;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons  in  England 
who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an  out- 
line of  its  leading  views. 

In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  Krth 
of  Christ,  was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovese,  nephev 
to  the  king  of  the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany. 

**  During  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  reputation ;  and  there  is  no  n* 
tory  written  in  that  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  many  dctai^ 
See  his  Biblioth^ue  Uistorigue  de  la  Franoe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14.  Oomp*'*^ 
Bibliothique  de  Ld>er^  voL  it  p.  110,  Paris,  1839.  , 

««  Audigier,  VOrigine  da  Fran^,  Paris,  1676,  vol  i.  p.  5.    ^  •*' 
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Those  who  accompanied  him  were  necessarily  travellers ; 
and  as,  in  the  German  language,  wandeln  means  to  go,  we 
have  here  the  origin  of  the  Vandals.^^  But  the  antiquity 
of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  French. 
Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  Gaul.*^  And,  if  we 
look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that  Gallus, 
the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself;  for 
in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.*^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great, 
even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack 
the  Scythians,  who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.'*®  It 
is  from  these  great  occupiers  of  France  that  there  have 
proceeded  all  the  gods  of  Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all 
the  sciences.^^  The  English  themselves  are  merely  a  co- 
lony of  the  French,  as  must  be  evident  to  whoever  consi- 
ders the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles  and  Anjou  ;^  and 
to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the  British  islands 
are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as  they  still 
possess.^^  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  Salian  Franks  were 
so  called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  f^  the  Bretons 

p.  45,  where  he  congratulates  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  his- 
tory of  SigOTese. 

**  Avdigier^  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  pre- 
posterous etymology.  See  a  note  in  KembU's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  41. 

**  *'  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien 
Pluton,  sont  ceux  de  Qaule ;  iis  la  divis^rent  les  premiers  en  Oeltique,  Amii- 
taine  et  Belgique,  et  obtinrent  chacun  une  de  ces  parties  en  partoge.  Ju- 
piter, qu'on  £ut  r6gner  au  ciel,  eut  la  Oeltique.  .  .  .  Neptune,  qu'on  £Eut 
regner  sur  les  eaux,  et  sur  les  mers,  eut  TAquitaine,  qui  n'est  appell6e  de  la 
sorte  quit  cause  de  Tabondance  de  ses  eaux,  et  de  la  situation  sur  Toc^an.** 
Audigier^  VOrigine  da  Fran^U^  vol  L  pp.  223,  224. 

^'  See  his  argument,  voL  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  'Me  nom  de  No6, 
queport^rent  les  Dalates,  est  Gktilus ;"  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he 
expresses  surprise  that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers 
towards  establishing  this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

«  Audigier,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197,  256,  256. 

49  «  Yoiilt  done  les  andennes  divinitez  d'Europe,  ori^naires  de  Gaule, 
aussi  bien  que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences.     Aicdtgier,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

^  Ibid,  vol.  i.  pp.  7t3,  74.  He  sums  up,  '^c'en  est  assez  pourrelever 
TAnjou,  h  qui  cette  gliure  appartient  l^timement " 

M  Vol.  i.  pp."  266,  266.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  14d. 
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were  evidently  Saxons;^  and  even  the  Scotchj'about whose 
independence  so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  4e 
kings  of  France.^  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  France ;  it  is  difficult  even 
to  conceive  its  splendour.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of  France,  but  this  b 
the  mistake  of  ignorant  men  ;  for  an  emperor  means  i 
mere  military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  li 
the  functions  of  supreme  power.^  To  put  the  quesboa. 
therefore,  on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIV. 
is  an  emperor,  as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illos- 
trious  rulers  of  France,  for  fifteen  centuries.^  And  it  '^ 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  Antichrist,  about  whom  so  mffli 
anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the^oiW 
until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroyed.  This,s8js 
Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny ;  for  it  is  asserted  by 
many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  bj 
St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  t' 
revolt  the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  tlf 
French,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  mas 
have  felt  great  interest  in  learning  how  superior  he  ^ 
to  all  other  potentates,  and  how  he  had  not  only  been 
preceded  by  a  long  line  of  emperors,  but  was  in  feet  at 
emperor  himself.  They  must  have  been  struck  witha*e 
at  the  information  communicated  by  Audigier  respecti^' 
the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  between  tna: 
important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  monardiy 
They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  ui"-'' 
tration  of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fetheis 
and  from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  w^ 
would  easily  receive ;  because  to  worship  the  king,  ^ 
venerate  the  church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  tiJ^ 

«  VoL  ii.  pp.  179, 180.  "  Vol.  iL  p.  269. 

»»  Vol.  il  p.  124.  »•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  451-4W- 

»'  "  A  quoy  nous  pourrions  ioindre  un  autre  monument  fort  '^'{^^ 

c'est  le  r^sultat  de  certains  p^res,  et  de  certains  docteurs  de  ^'^^"J?^^^. 

tiennent  que  I'Ante-christ  ne  viendra  point-  au  monde,  qu'apris  l»  a***; 

tion,  c'est-J^-dire  n^rhs  la  dissipation  de  nostre  empire.     I^ur  ^'^^"^Jjt 

dans  ]&  seconde  6pistre  de  saint  Paul  auxThessaloniGiena."  Audig^t^ 

p.  462. 
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age.  To  obey,  and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  a  period^  in  which  the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish,-^ 
in  which  the  perception  of  beauty,  thpugh  too  fastidious, 
was  undoubtedly  keen, — ^in  which  taste  and  the  imagina- 
tion, in  its  lower  departments,  were  zealously  cultivated, 
— but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest  and 
the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sci- 
ences were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were 
hated,  new  opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  pun- 
ished, until  at  length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed 
into  sterility,  the  national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that 
dull  and  monotonous  level  which  characterizes  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  re- 
actionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.  The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence, 
of  his  work  on  Universal  History,  becomes,  from  this  point 
of  view,  highly  instructive.  Considered  by  itself,  the  book 
is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great  genius  cramped  by  a 
superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the  time 
in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symptom  of  the 
French  intellect ;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  wiUingly  submit 
to  a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind 
credulity,  of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds 
would  be  ashamed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing 
scandal,  or  bringing  a  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  author, 
was  received  with  universal  and  unqualified  applause. 
Bossuet-was  a  great  orator,  a  consummate  dialectician,  and 
an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague  sublimities  by  which 
most  men  are  easily  affected.  All  these  qualities  he,  a  few 
years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of  what  is  proba- 
bly  the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed  against  Pro- 
testantism.*^     But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters,  entered 

"*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  respecting  Bossuet's  History  of  the 
Variations  of  Protestant  Churches.  Const.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  486 :  compare 
Zerminier,  Philos.  du  Droit^  toI.  ii.  p.  86.    Attempts  have  been  made  by 

VOL.  I.  3  A 
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the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  lay 
of  treating  his  new  subject,  than  by  following  the  arbitniT 
rules  peculiar  to  his  own  profession.^  His  work  is  u 
audacious  attempt  to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmay 
of  theology.^  As  if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  spwiy- 
mous  with  crime,  he,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes 
every  thing  for  granted  which  the  church  had  been  aoc©- 
tomed  to  beUeve.  This  enables  him  to  speak  with  perfeci 
confidence  respecting  events  which  are  lost  in  the  remotes 
antiquity.  He  knows  the  exact  number  of  years  whid 
have  elapsed  since  the  moment  when  Cain  murdered  to 
brother  ;  when  the  deluge  overwhelmed  the  world ;  aw 
when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  his  mission.^  Tk 
dates  of  these,  and  similar  occurrences,  he  fi^es  with  i 
precision,  which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  iwT 
had  taken  place  in  his  own  time,  if  not  under  his  on 
eyes.^  It  is  true,  that  the  Hebrew  books  on  whict  k 
willingly  relied,  supply  no  evidence  of  the  slightest  Tate 

Protestant  theologians  to  retort  against  the  Catholics  the  wxuid«*  * 
Bossuet,  on  the  ground  that  religious  variations  are  a  necessary  cod«^^ 
of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  truth.  See  Blanco  WAiU's  Bvidenet^f^ 
Catholicism,  pp.  109-112:  and  his  LeUers  from  &}ain,  hy  BoHado,^^. 
With  this  I  fully  agree ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  a'SJ^ 
fatal  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems  with  strictly  defined  creeds,  ^^^^[^ 
strikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  a|^nst  the  Ow^ 
Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  Manicbteism,  seems  io  » 
felt  this ;  and  he  makes  the  dangerous  admission,  '*  que  si  ^'*'iP"''**L- 
M.  de  Meauz  vaut  quelque  chose  contre  la  Reformation,  il  a  la  ^""^^^ 
contre  le  Christianisme."  ffist,  dc  Manich^,  vol.  i.  p.  626.  ^.^^*2S«^ 
controversialist,  see  StcLucUiny  Oeachichte  der  theocogiKhen  ^**^T^ 
vol.  iL  pp.  43-45  ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opinion  of  his  great  won>  *^ 
characteristic  passage  in  Lettres  de  SevifftiS,  vol.  v.  p.  409. 

»•  His  method  is  fairly  stated  by  sismondi,  Hist,  dts  FranfoiSi  ^  ^' 
p.  427.  ^^ 

••  See,  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet's,  some  good  remarks  in  .^^ 
Oeschichte  der  theologiachen  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  p.  198  :  **  ^]^^ 
Christen  thum  sind  fiir  diesen  Bischoffder  Mittelpunct  der  ganz^  ^S^^id 
Aus  diesem  Qesichtspuncte  betrachtet  er  nicht  nur  die  ^^"^'^^^^ge 
Propheten,  das  Judenthum  und  die  alten  Weissagungen,  sondeni  v^^ 
Reiche  der  Welt."  '  . 

•»  Bossuet,  Discours  sur  VHistoire  Universelle,  pp.  10, 11, 16, 17 ;  *^*^ 
at  p.  90,  a  curious  specimen  of  his  chronological  calculations.  . 

«  He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuchiw^ 
Prophets  are  not  true,  then  the  miracles  must  fall,  and  the  ^^"^.^ 
selves  are  not  inspired,  ffist.  Univ.  p.  360.     It  would  be  hard  U)M^ 
in  the  works  of  Bossuet,  a  more  rash  assertion  than  this. 
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concerning  the  chronology  even  of  their  own  people ;  while 
the  information  they  contain  respecting  other  countries,  is 
notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.^  But  so  narro\^ 
"were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  all  this 
he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a 
particular  time  ;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calUng  them- 
selves the  council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all 
other  versions.^  This  theological  opinion  was  accepted 
by  Bossuet  as  an  historical  law  ;  and  thus  the  decision  of 
a  handful  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  in  a  superstitious  and 
uncritical  aere,  is  the  sole  authority  for  that  early  chrono- 
logy,  the  p?ecisiou  of  which  is.  to  In  uninformed  reader,  a 
matter  of  great  admiration.^^ 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  the  Jews  axe  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the 
title  of  Universal  History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to 
them,  and  treats  this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  they 
formed  the  pivot  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  universe 
had  been  made  to  turn.^     His  idea  of  an  universal  his- 

**  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  consecutiye  chronology  before  Solomon.  See 
JBunsen's  Egypt^yol.  i.  pp.  viii.  xxv.J70,  178,  185,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

^  Doing  tnlB,  asthey  did  every  thing  else,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but 
of  dogma ;  for,  as  a  learned  writer  sajrs,  *'  PEglise  a  bien  distingu^  certains 
livres,  en  apocryphes  et  en  orthodoxes  ;  elle  s^est  prononc^  d'une  mani^re 
formelle  sur  le  choix  dee  ouvrages  canouiques ;  neuimoins  sa  critique  n*a 
jamais  M  fondle  sur  un  ezamen  raisonne,  mais  seulement  sur  la  question 
de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crit  6tait  d'accord  avec  les  dogmes  qu'elle  enseignait.*^ 
Maury y  L^endes  Fieuses,  p.  224. 

*^  Theologians  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their 
knowledge  on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known ;  but  none  of  them 
have  surpassed  the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  1730,  this  eminent  divine 
writes :  ^'  But  according  to  the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I 
find  Qod  Almighty  ordered  Noah  to  get  the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sun- 
day the  12th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox  that  year ; 
and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se  nnight  following  (the  19th  of 
October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  b^an,  the  moon  being  past  her  third 
quarter.'*  NtchoU's  lUustratums  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

**  '^  Premi^rement,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^cessaire 
avec  rhistoire  du  penple  de  Dieu.  Dieu  s'est  servi.des  Assyriens  et  des  Baby- 
loniens  pour  ch&tier  oe  peuple  ;  des  Perses  pour  le-  r6tablir ;  d'Alexandre  et 
de  «es  premiers  successeurs  pour  le  prot^ger ;  <l'Autiochus  rillustre  et  de 
ses  successeurs  pour  Pexeroer ;  des  Remains  poiur  soutenir  sa  liberty  centre 
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tory  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the  first  to  wai 
civilization,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Hebrews  owed  tk 
scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired.* 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egypte. 
nor  does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  betw« 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  fonned  ck 
of  the  elements  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whose  aW 
speculations  anticipated  all  the  eflFoi-ts  of  European  m^ 
physics,  and  whose  sublime  inquiries,  conducted  in  tlar 
own  exquisite  language,  date  from  a  period  when  the  Jen 
stained  with  every  variety  of  crime,  were  a  pIundOTig  a»i 
vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  raanf 
theii'  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man  raisfngte 
hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modem  period,  he 
himself  to  be  governed  by  the  same  theological  prejndke^ 
So  contracted  is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  Ibs- 
tory  of  the  church  as  the  history  of  providential  into- 
ference  ;  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  manner  in  ^ 
contrary  to  the  original  scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by 
foreign  events.^  Thus,  for  example,  the  most  import»| 
fact  relating  to  the  early  changes  in  Christianity,  is  ^ 
extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  influenced  by  * 
African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.^    But  this,  Wfr 

lee  rois  de  Syrie,  qui  ne  songeaient  qvJk  le  d^truire."  Bosfud,  Ht^ 
p.  382.     WeU  may  M.  Lennmier  say  (PAOm.  du  Droit,  ToLh.f-^'h'^ 
BoBsuet  **  a  saorifid  toutes  les  nations  au  peuple  juif."  ^^ 

•'  On  the  extraordinary  and  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jein,  ^^  . 
time  of  the  Apostles,  see  Mackay's  Progreu  of  the  Int^leeL,  voL  i.  PP-  ^^^' 
ft  work  of  profound  learning.  -     n    i  yifi 

••  The  original  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  stated  by  its  ^^.f^^ 
{Matthew  x.  6,  and  xy.  24),  was  merely  to  conyert  the  Jews ;  •"**  r]J^ 
trines  of  Christ  had  never  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  P^op^  to 
not  have  received  those  modifications  which  philosophy  imposed  upoD  ^^ 


The  whole  of  this  subject  is  admirably  discussed  in  Mackaff*^  ^!^^^**W 

i 
s 

changes  in  Christianity  from  **  various  outward  causes :"  sci  hi* 


Intellect  in  Religious  Development,  voL  ii.  pp.  382  seq. ;  and  on  vM  ^ 
versalism,"  first  clearly  announced  "by  the  Hellenist  Stephei,  ^\.^ 
Neander  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty  caaswj^; 


the  church,  vol.  iii.  p.  125.  .  .  r^f^ 

••  Neander  {Hiet.  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinlw^^ 
thus,  whose  views  are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  ®?^2i(<ft**^ 
Judaism  touch  each  other,  borrowed  his  system  from  ^^^^^^^^^\^  Ofl 
though  not  unlikely,  seems  only  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodort*- 


] 
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suet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any  such 
thing  had  occurred.     It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the 
most  important  event  in  its  early  history 7^     To  descend 
a.  Uttle  later :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to 
those  gleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bag- 
dad.   These,  however,  were  the  work  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohammedanism  is 
a,  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Christian  nations  had  derived  any  thing  from  so  cor- 
rupt a  source.     The  consequence  is,  that  he  says  nothing  of 
that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled  the  world  ;^^ 
and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he  treats  him 
with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  pretensions  it 
is  hardly  fitting  to  notice.^     The  great  apostle,  who  dif- 
fused among  millions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one 
Grod,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  vrith  supreme  contempt ;  be- 
cause Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  differed 

the  influence  of  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria  in  deyelopingthe  idea  of  the 
Logos,  see  Neander^  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  306-314.  Compare  lSharpe*s  Hut.  of 
Egypt^  vol.  ii.  pp.  152  seq. 

'*  And  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers, 
Bossuet  merely  sa^s,  p.  98,  '^  Ii  peu  prte  dans  le  mdme  temps,  le  saint  prdtre 
C16ment  Alexandrm  deterra  les  antiquity  du  paganisme  pour  le  oonfondre.*' 

"  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  very  learned  writer  calculated 
that  the  area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedanism,  exceeded, 
by  one  fifth,  those  where  Christianity  was  believed.  See  BrerewoodU  Inqui- 
riet  touching  the  Diversity  of  Languages  and  Rdigions,  Lond.  1674,  pp.  144, 
145.  The  estimate  of  Soutbey  (  Vindicioe Ecdesice  AnglicancBj  London,  1826, 
p.  48)  is  very  vague ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mo- 
haramedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their  population.  On  this  latter 
point  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  Englandy  vol.  iii.  p.  485, 
edit.  1839),  eighty  million  Mohammedans  ;  according  to  Br.  Elliotson  {Hu- 
man Physiology y  p.  1055,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-two 
million;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne* s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  edit.  1835),  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
million. 

"  '^  Le  faux  proph^te  donna  ses  victoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mis- 
sion." Bossuety  p.  125. 
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from  his  own.'^  But  when  he  has  occasion  to  maitioii 
some  obscure  member  of  that  class  to  which  be  bimedf 
belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his  praises  witii  bound- 
less profusion.  In  his  scheme  of  universal  historj,  Mo- 
hammed is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed  by: 
but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  tbe  hmsffl 
race  is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  Hf 
it  is,  says  Bossuet,  whose^  unrivalled  actions  filled  tbe  uni- 
verse with  his  fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  b 
death  J^  It  is  true,  that  not  one  educated  manin  fiffyl» 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Martin^  bishop  of  Tours.  B« 
Martin  performed  mirades,  and  the  church  had  made  lis 
a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of  historaDS 
must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one  who,  like  Mohaffi- 
med,  was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history  dini? 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  cter 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  eT«  Kei 
is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignonst 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  ereetta 
of  a  monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  bis  life » 
useless  solitude,  trembling  before  the  superstitious  fiuicies 
of  his  weak  and  ignoble  nature.'^^ 

"  The  greatest  Mohammedan  writers  have  always  expressed  idos  le^ 
ing  the  Deity  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  m^ority  of  CSibsb^ 
The  Koran  contains  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  fe^ 
views  of  their  ordinary  theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  lfe»*" 
medan  sermon,  in  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Society,  voL  i.  pp*  1^^*' 
See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-448,  an  Essay  by  Vans  Kennedy ;  and  conjaw* 
remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  from  which  it  ^^'^^J^ 
hiographji  of  the  Mtiiperor  Jehanguevr,  p.  44.  Those  who  are  so  tb(W^»*f* 
as  to  DeUeve  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  study  the  wnB* 
ble  remarks  of  M.  Comte  {Philos.  Pos.  vol.  v.  pp.  76,  77),  who  truly  sa?|' 
**  qu'un  homme  vraiment  sup^rieur  n*a  jamais  pu  exercer  aucone  gn^* 
action  sur  ses  semblables  sans  dtre  d'abord  lui-mdme  intimeiBeot  csa* 


vaincu." 


'*  "  Saint  Martin  fnt  fait  6vdque  de  Tours,  et  remplit  tout  I'oni^^ 
bruit  de  sa  saintet^  et  de  ses  miracles,  durant  sa  vie,  et  aprte  sa  mort.  j'^ 
stiet,  Hist.  Univ,  p.  111. 

'»  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  ih&iJIi^}^'^ 
la  France,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  413-417,  Paris,  1733,  4to.  They  say  tW  * 
erected  the  first  monastery  in  (Jaul :  "  Martin,  toiyours  P*^*^°^JJ^ 
solitude,  6rigea  un  monastire  qui  fut  le  premier  que  I'on  e&t  enoore^  »* 
les  Gaules."  p.  414.    At  p.  416,  they  make  the  unnecessary  adini»»i  ** 
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Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  facts 
of  history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he 
was  confined  to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most 
towering  genius.     This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  human  race  by  principles  which  he  had 
generalized  from  his  own  inferior  studies.^*     Nor  need 
any  one  be  offended,  that,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower  than  that 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.     It  is  certain  that 
religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs 
of  men.     But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  ad- 
Tances,  such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the 
power  of  those  dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many 
other  motives  by  which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also 
governed.     And  since  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of 
the  aggregate  of  these  motives,  it  is  evident  that  history 
must  be  superior  to  theology  ;  just  as  the  whole  is  supe- 
rior to  a  part.     A  neglect  of  this  simple  consideration  has, 
with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all  ecclesiastical  authors 
into  serious  errors.     It  has  induced  in  them  a  disposition 
to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.     This,  indeed, 
is  only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which 
those  who  have  any  favourite  profession,  are  apt  to  exag- 
gerate its  capacity  ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  refract  through  its  medium  the  occurrences 

the  saint  ^'n'avoit  point  6tudi4  les  sciences  profanes."  I  may  add,  that 
the  miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleurv,  who  evidently  believes  that  they 
were  really  performed.  Fleury,  nisL  Ecdisuutiqtte,  livre  xvi.  no.  31,  voL  iv. 
pp.  215*217,  Paris,  1758|  12mo.  Neander,  having  the  advantage  of  living 
a  hundred  years  later  than  Fleury,  is  content  to  say,  '*  the  veneration  of  his 
period  denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles.  *'  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol  iv. 
p.  494.  There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Severus,  in 
MotheimU  Ecdes.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

^  At  pp.  479,  480,  Bossuet  gives  a  sort  of  summary  of  his  historical  prin- 
ciples ;  ana  if  they  are  true,  history  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  written. 
On  this  account,  though  fuUy  recognising  the  genius  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  remarlu  made  upon  him  by  M.  Comte,  PkUos,  Pa,  vol.  iv. 
p.  280,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  317. 
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of  Kfe.''^  Among  theologians,  however,  such  prejirite 
are  more  dangerous  than  in  any  other  professioB,  becaiae 
among  them  alone  are  they  foi-tified  by  that  bold  affiomp- 
tion  of  supernatural  authority  on  which  many  of  the  d^ 
willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  tie- 
ological  dogmas,  in  a  reign  Uke  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  are 
suflBcient  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  tk 
historical  work  of  Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  tie 
general  tendency  was  aggravated  by  personal  charactere- 
tics.  His  mind  was  remarkable  for  a  haughtiness,  whtt 
we  find  constantly  breaking  out  into  a  general  contopi 
for  mankind.^  At  the  same  time  his  amazing  eloquence 
and  the  eflFects  which  it  never  failed  to  produce,  seemed  w 
justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  felt  in  he  on 
powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest  efiwfe 
so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are  r^ 
minded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  tte 
prophets  of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet  ttffi 
standing,  as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  n® 
above  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  tta| 
with  their  follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  weff 
genius.  Every  thing  hke  intellectual  boldness  seemWto 
gall  his  own  superiority.®^  It  was  this  boundless  arrogaD« 
with  which  he  was  filled,  which  gives  to  his  works  some 
their  most  marked  peculiarities.     It  was  this,  that  mao^ 

"  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Comte  weU  says,  ihej  call  ^^^j^ 
their  moral  sense,  or  their  moral  instinct.    ComUy  Traiii  (U  Up''^*^ 

vol.  i.  p.  116.  J      tiflBflf 

'•  The  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  "^?r^ 
Louis  XIV.  is  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  who,  however,  ^^^\^ 
too  much  stress  on  the  influence  which  the  civil  law  exerdsed  ovff 
Montlosier,  Moruirchie  Franfoise,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  ,    ^^ 

'•He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebiaW" 
in  a  single  sentence  :  "  dans  leurs  6crits  Tauteur  paralt  souvent  gran^ 
rhumanit6  est  toujours  petite."  TocqiuvUlej  D&mocratie,  vol.  iv.  P*  rL^ 
^  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  ^^^^  \^ 
will  require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  ^^^u. 
Simxmdi,  Hut,  dea  Frang,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  247 ;  and  on  his  treatment  rfj^^ 
Ion,  which  was  the  most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  ^^^^^^f\!Lt 
Ovm  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  with  Capefguea Louis  XIV^  vol.  ii.  P'^'oL,ei 
there  is  printed  one  of  the  many  epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  i><*^ 
gave  rise. 
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him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase  and  vilify  those  prodigious 
resources  of  the  human  understanding,  which  are  often 
despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  them  ;  but  which  in 
reality  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able  to  scan 
them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through 
'which  it  has  passed ;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recur 
to  the  dogma  of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this, 
again,  that,  in  those  magnificent  orations  which  are  among 
the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust 
the  language  of  eulogy,  not  upon  intellectual  eminence, 
but  upon  mere  military  achievements,  upon  great  con- 
querors, those  pests  and  destroyers  of  men,  who  pass  their 
lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their  enemies,  and 
in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries  of  the 
world.  And,  to  descend  still  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  which  made 
him  look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all 
those  interests  as  nothing  ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  en- 
slaving the  mind  of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power 
of  that  body  of  men,  among  whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the 
most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the 
general  state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such 
notions  as  these  had  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But, 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  government  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very  acceptable  to  his 
own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question  rather  of 
curiosity  than  of  importance  ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  unprecedented 
movement,  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France,  but  eflFected  a  greater  and  more  per- 
manent revolution  in  every  department  of  the  national 
intellect.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  literature,  as 
well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  morals,  every  thing 
was  ripe  for  reaction.     The  materials  still  existing  are  so 
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ample,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  witb  considerable 
minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process  ;  but  it  will^  I 
think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  th» 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links, 
and  confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There   is,   indeed,   something    extraordinary    in   the 
change  which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect 
in  the  method  of  writing  history.    The  best  way,  perhaps, 
to  form  an  idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of 
Voltaire  with  those  of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authoiB 
were  probably  the  most  able,  and  were  certainly  the  most 
influential,  Frenchmen  during  the  period  they  respectivdy 
represented.     The  first  great  improvement  which  we  find 
in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Bossuet,  is  an  increased 
perception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  intellect.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we  must  n- 
member  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  directioD 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.      He  had  not 
studied  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things 
have  been  achieved;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  saints  and  Others,  whose  speculations 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of 
the  resources  of  their  own  understanding.     Thus  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the  mind  in  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Europe  has 
ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for  man- 
kind went  on  increasing  ;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous. 
But  Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  Isuch  tlungs  as 
these,  passed  his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of 
real  and  available  knowledge.     His  mind  was  essentially 
modem.     Despising  unsupported  authority,  and  heedless 
of  tradition,  he  devoted  himself  to  subjects  in  whidi  the 
triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  apparent  to  be  mb- 
taken.     The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the  more  he 
admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.     Hence  his  admiration  for  the  inteUect  of 
man,  so  far  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth  ;  mid, 
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just  in  the  same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his 
love  of  humanity,  and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  which 
had  long  obscured  its  history.  That  this,  in  the  march 
of  his  mind,  was  the  course  it  actually  followed,  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  diflFerent  spirit  of 
his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods  of  life  in 
which  they  were  produced. 

The   first  historical  work   of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of 
Charles  XIL,  in  1728.^^     At  this  time  his  knowledge  was 
still  scanty,  and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  tra- 
ditions of  the  preceding  generation.     It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful,  that  he  should  express  the  greatest  respect  for 
Charles,  who,  among  the  admirers  of  military  fame,  will 
always  preserve  a  certain  reputation ;   though  his  only 
merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  countries  and  kill^ 
many  men.     But  we  find  little  sympathy  with  his  unfor- 
tunate  subjects,   the   accumulations    of  whose   industry 
supported  the  royal  armies  f^  nor  is  there  much  pity  for 
those  nations  who  were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in 
the  immense  line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Tur- 
key.    Indeed,  the  admiration  of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is 
unbounded.     He  calls  him  the  most  extraordinary  man 
the  world  had  ever  seen  f^  he  declares  him  to  be  a  prince 
fiiU  of  honour  ;®*  and  while  he  scarcely  blames  his  infii- 

"  He  Bays  that  he  wrote  it  in  1728.  CEuvres  de  VoUatre,  voL  xxiL  p.  5 ; 
but,  according  to  M.  Lepan  (Viede  Voltaire,  p.  382),"  il  parut  en  1731."  Both 
ftatements  maj  be  accuratey  as  Voltaire  frequently  kept  his  works  for  some 
time  in  manuscript. 

*>  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  respect  for 
military  conquerors,  says  of  Sweden,  "the  attempt  which  Charles  XII. 
made  to  engage  her  in  long  and  arduous  wars,  so  completely  drained  the 
resources  of  the  country,  that  they  did  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  cen- 
tury." Hist.  (fBuropey  vol.  x.  p.  604.  See  also,  on  the  eflfects  produced  by 
the  conscriptions  of  Charles  XII.,  Laina's  Sweden,  p.  59 ;  Koch,  Tableau  dea 
Ehdutions,  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  above  all,  a  curious  passage  in  Dudos,  IfSm. 
Secreti,  vol.  L  p.  448.  Several  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles  XII.,  who  were 
tbken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Siberia,  where  Bell  fell  in  with  them  earl^ 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  BelTs  Travels  in  Asia,  edit.  £dinb»  1788,  voL  i. 
pp.  223,  224. 

••  "Charles  XII,  Thomme  le  ijlus  extraordinaire  peut-^tre  qui  ait  jamais 
kiA  sur  la  terre,  qui  a  r^uni  en  lui  toutes  les  grandes  quality  de  ses  aleux, 
et  qui  n*a  eu  d*autre  d6£iut  ni  d'autre  malheur  que  de  les  avoir  toutes 
outr^es."  HiMt.  de  Charles  XII,  livre  L,  in  (Ewvres  de  Voltaire,  voL  xxii.  p.  30. 

•*  "  Plein  d*honneur."  Ilnd,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  63. 
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mous  murder  of  Patkul,^  he  relates  with  evident  emotoi 
how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  serTants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army .^  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  to 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  w« 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  struck  at  Stockhoh 
in  celebration  of  that  event  f^  although  Voltaire 
knew  that  a  man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  b 
been  pleased  by  so  durable  a  homage,  and  alAougb  it  b 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  been  pleased,  the  medals 
would  never  have  been  struck :  for  who  would  ventare, 
without  an  object,  to  oflFend,  in  his  own  capital,  oneoftke 
most  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear  that  little  had  been  gained  ia 
the  method  of  writing  history.^  But,  even  thus  early,  w 
find  one  vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Clwnes 
XIL,  faulty  as  it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptio^ 
of  supernatural  interference  in  which  Bossuet  ^^^^ 
and  which  were  natural  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  1^ 
absence  of  this  marks  the  first  great  stage  iu  the  Frenca 
school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  we  m 

"  Wfdch  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  mwdff^J^ 
naldeschi  by  Christina.  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  See  some  «o^* 
the  murder  of  Patkul,  in  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  voL  i.  p.  230;  tndtfJJ^ 
count  of  it,  from  Swedish  authorities,  in  Somers  Tracts,  voL  xiii.  PP*,^L. 
For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his  CEuvres,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  136, 137 ;  T  ^jyf 
be  contrasted  with  Crichton  and  Wheaton's  History  o/Scandinav^  «»»• 
1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  .  ^ 

•«  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  voL  xxii.  pp.  250-260.      It  may  '^^^'T^ 
persons  to  hear,  that  the  litter  in  which  this  madman  "  was  bom«  njj"  .^ 
battle  of  Pultava"  is  still  preserved  at  Moscow.  Kohl's  Eussia,  p.  »^ 
was  also  seen  by  M.  Oustine.  Custine's  Russie,  voL  iii  p.  263.         ^^ 

•'  *«  Sa  modestie  ne  put  emp^her  qu*on  ne  frappllt  ^  S^^^^^J.^^, 
m^daUles  pour  perp^tuer  la  mtooire  de  ces  ^venements."   Cm^ 
livre  ii.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70.  .  ^^^ 

••  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  are  said  to  be  '^IJ?^^, 
Compare  VUleniain,  LittSrature  au  XV 111'  Sikde,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  witn  ^ 
Russia,  p.  505.  However,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  this  must  *^**yV  ^^j^ 
case,  when  writers,  who  only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  ^  ^ 
into  details  respecting  military  geography.  In  regard  to  style,  'Jj^^JJ^e 
too  highly  praised  ;  and  a  well-known  critic,  LacreteUe,  calls  it  »J  ^ 
le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans  notre  langue."  ^^'^^CLv  jn 
huitihM  Si^de,  vol.  ii,  p.  42.  In  1843  it  was  still  used  as  a  ^^'j^ 
the  French  royal  colleges.  See  Report  on  Education  in  Fra^y  ^  aiaI 
of  Stat,  JSoc.  vol.  vi.  p.  308._Further  information  respecting  ^^^.J 

xgniire,  MSm,  sur  Voltaire,  vol.  ii*  ?•  *^' 


be  foimd  in  Lowfchamp  et  Woffnii 

in  Mim,  de  OerUis,  vol.  viiL  p.  224,  vol.  x.  p.  304. 
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the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent  historians,  none 
of  whom  recurred  to  a  method,  which,  though  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independent 
inquiries,  since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which 
he  is  forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  this  ancient 
method  only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  he  should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work, 
abounding  with  such  dangerous  adventures  as  are  always 
found  to  tempt  the  mind  to  an  opposite  course,  is  a  step 
of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes  still  more  worthy  of 
remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact  of  con- 
siderable interest.     This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles  XII. 
represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself^     After 
it  was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  his- 
tory, and  directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest 
subjects :   to  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  jurisprudence, 
to  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  to  the  speculations  of 
Locke.      In  these  things  he  perceived  those  capabilities 
of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own  country  had  formerly 
witnessed,  but  of  which,  during  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then  it  was  that,  with 
extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect,  he  returned 
to  the  great  field  of  history.^     The  manner  in  which  he 

**  It  is  eiddent,  from  Yoltaire's  correspondence,  that  he  afterwards  be- 
came somewhat  awamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII. 
In  1735,  he  writes  to  De  Formout,  ''  si  Charles  XII  n'avait  pas  6t6  ezces- 
sivement  grand,  malheurcuz,  et  fou,  je  me  serais  bieu  donni  de  garde  de 
parler  de  lui."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ivi.  p.  462.  In  1758,  advanciDg 
still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  *'  voilk,  monsieur,  ce  que  ies  hommes  de  tons 
les  temps  et  de  tons  Ies  pays  appellent  un  h^ros ;  mais  c  est  le  vulgaire  de 
tons  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  qui  doDne  ce  nom  k  la  soif  du  carnage." 
Ibid,  vol.  Ix.  P*^II*  Iq  1759,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  ei^gaged  on 
the  history  of  Peter  the  Great :  ''  mais  je  doute  que  cela  soit  aussi  amusant 
que  la  Tie  de  Charles  XII ;  car  ce  Pierre  n'^tait  qu'un  sage  extraordiDaire, 
et  Charles  un  fou  extraordinaire,  qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte, 
centre  des  moulins  'k  vent."  vol.  Ixi.  p.  23 :  see  also  p.  350.  These  passages 
prove  the  constant  promss  Voltaire  was  making  in  his  conception  of  what 
history  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  uses  were. 

^  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.  Corrup.  in  (Euvrei 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  11  p.  96. 
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now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  th&t  had 
come  oyer  him.  In  1 752,  appeared  his  celebrated  wA 
ou  Louis  XI V.,®^  the  very  title  of  which  is  suggestiYe  of 
the  process  through  which  his  mind  had  passed  Hk 
former  history  was  an  account  of  a  king ;  this  is  ai 
account  of  an  age.  To  the  production  of  his  youth  h 
gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles  XIL;  this  he  called 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had  detailed  the  pew- 
liarities  of  a  prince  ;  now,  he  considered  the  movements 
of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work,  he 
announces  his  intention  to  describe,  "  not  the  actions  of 
a  single  man,  but  the  character  of  men."^  Nor,  in  this 
point  of  view,  is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design. 
While  he  is  contented  with  giving  a  summary  of  mOitarj 
achievements,  on  which  Bossuet  hung  with  delight,  he  en- 
ters at  great  length  into  those  really  important  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the  history  of 
France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  internal 
government  ;^  another  chapter  on  finances  ;^  another  on 
the  history  of  science  ;^  and  three  chapters  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts.^  And  though  Voltaire  did  not 
attach  much  value  to  theological  disputes,  stiD  he  knew 
that  they  have  often  played  a  great  part  in  the  affiuR 
of  men ;  he,  therefore,  gives  several  distinct  chapters  to 
a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  mattei'S  dming  the  reign  of 

*^  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  life  of  Voltaire,  sajrs  that  it  i^pearedin  1751. 
Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  But  1752  is  the  date  given  "^^ 
Univ.  xlix.  478 ;  in  QtiSrard,  France  Lit,  voL  x.  p.  365  j  and  in  Lepa^^  r*r» 
VoUairey  p.  382. 

"  **  On  veut  essayei:  de  peindre  Ik  la  post^rit^,  non  les  actions  d^in swj 
homme,  mais  resprit  des  hommesdans  le  d^ele  plus  6clair^  qui  ftitjanau^ 
SUde  de  Louts  AlV,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  p.  213.  And  in  M 
correspondence  respecting  his  work  on  Louis  XIV. ,  he  carefully  mik«  tw 
same  distinction.  See  voL  Ivi.  pp.  453,  488,  489,  600,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  33"t 
342-344,  vol.  lix.  p.  103. 

•■  Chap,  xxix.,  in  (Ewvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xx.  pp.  234-267. 

•*  Chajp.  XXX.,  in  (Euvres.  vol.  xx.  pp.  267-291.  This  chaptw  is  pnised 
in  Sindair^s  Hist,  of  the  PvJuic  Bevenue,  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  77;  an  is* 
different  work,  but  the  best  we  have  on  the  important  subject  to  wiiica  « 
refers. 

"  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  291-299;  necessarily  »^ 
short  chapter,  because  of  the  paucity  of  materials. 

••  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxi  v.,  in  tEuvres^voh  xx.  pp.  299-338. 
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Iiouis.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only 
over  the  narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own 
earlier  history.  Still  it  cannot  be  .denied,  that  we  find  in 
it  prejudices  from  which  it  was  diflBcult  for  a  Frenchman, 
educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  be  entirely  free. 
Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  needless  length  upon 
those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis,  with  which 
history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he  displays  an  evi- 
dent disposition  to  favour  the  king  himself,  and  to  pro- 
tect his  ^narne  from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
covered.^ 

But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a 
mere  personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views 
^  as  to  the  part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy 
in  history.  Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  pubhshed  his  important  treatise  on  the 
MoralSy  Manners,  and  Character  of  Nations.^  This  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books  which  appeared  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  still  remains  the  best  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  mere  reading  it  dis- 
plays is  immense  ;^^  what,  however,  is  far  more  admir- 

■ 

•^  CEuvreSj  vol.  xx.  pp.  338-464. 

■•  This  disposition  to  fevour  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  who 
says  it  was  the  only  early  prejudice  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shi^e  off : 
'^c'est  le  8eulpr6jug6  de  sajeunesse  (]^u*il  ait  conserve."  Condofcet,  Fie  de 
Voltairey  in  CEuvres  de  Vdtaire^  vol.  i.  p.  286.  See  also,  on  this  defect, 
Grimm  et  Diderot j  Cotresp,  LU.  vol.  ii.  p.  182;  LemorUey,  EtaUissenieyU 
Monarehiquey  pp.  451,  452  ;  J/^.  de  Brissoty  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  that  Yoltaire^s  earlier  opinions  were  still  more  f&vourable 
to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  which  he  af^rwards  expressed  in  his  history. 
See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvey,  printed  in  (Euvre$  de 
Voltaire^  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  57-63. 

••  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Humey 
voL  ii.  p.  129,  says  it  was  ''  first  published  in  1756 ;"  and  the  same  date 
is  given  by  Qu^rard  (France  Litt^rairey  vol.  x.  p.  359),  who  is  a  very  accu- 
rate bibliographer;  so  that  Condorcet  {Vie  de  Voltairey  p.  199)  and  Lord 
Brougham  {Men  of  Lettersy  vol.  i.  p.  98)  are  probably  in  error  in  assigning 
it  to  1757.  In  r^ard  to  its  title,  I  translate  '  Moeurs'  as  '  morals  and 
manners ;'  for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  '  moeurs'  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word 
'  mores.'  TocmieviUey  Dhnocratie  en  Am^iqtte^  voL  iii.  pp.  50,  84. 

^^  Superncial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  super- 
ficial, that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  nsa  been  praised, 
not  only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  several  English  authors  of  aamitted 
learning.     For  three  remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one 
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able,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  Tari- 
ous  facts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimee 
by  a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and 
position  in  which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  conadCTed 
solely  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it 
too  highly ;  while,  as  a  symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  it  contains  no  traces  of  that  adula- 
tion of  royalty  which  characterized  Voltaire  in  the  period 
of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the  best  x^riters 
during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of  thi 
long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  litde 
notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of 
ministers,  or  of  the  fate  of  kings ;  but  he  endeavours  to 
discover  and  develop  the  different  epochs  through  whidi 
Man  has  successively  passed.  "I  wish,^'  he  says,  "to 
write  a  history,  not  of  wars,  but  of  societj'^ ;  and  to  aso^* 
tain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of  their  families,  and 
what  were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cultivated. 
For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  is  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  facts;  nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  great  lords,  who  made  var 
upon  French  kings;  but  I  want  to  know  what  were  tke 
steps  by  which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilia- 
tion."i«^^ 

wiU  accuse  of  leaning  towards  his  other  opinions,  see  notes  to  Chada  F., « 
Robertson's  Works,  pp.  431,  432 :  Barrinffton's  Observations  on  the  StatitUt,}' 
293 ;  and  Warton*s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry y  vol  i.  p.  xvL  Even  Sir  W.  Jot& 
in  his  prefiace  to  the  Life  of  Nader  Shah,  says,  tnat  Voltaire  is  "tb«  ^ 
historian"  the  French  have  produced.  Works  of  Sir  William  J(mai'^l- 
p.  542 ;  and  compare  the  pre&ce  to  his  Persian  Grammar,  in  Works,  toL  it 
p.  123. 

wt  "  Je  voudrais  d6couvrir  quelle  6tait  alors  la  soGi6t6  des  honiin»j  ooo* 
ment  on  vivait  dans  I'int^rieur  des  families,  quels  arts  6taient  cul*^^*^ 
t6t  que  de  r6p6ter  tant  de  malheurs  et  tant  de  comhats,  funestes  oww^ 
l^istoire,  et  lieux  communs  de  la  m6chancet6  humaine.'*  Essai  surktMft^ 
chap.  Izxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  381.  ^ 

»«  "  L'objet  6tait  Thistoire  de  Tesprit  humain,  et  non  pas  le  dtol  w 
faits  presque  touiours  d6figur6s ;  il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de  rechercher,  pJJ  ^* 
emple,  de  quelle  &mille  6tait  le  seigneur  de  Puiset,  ou  le  seigneur  de  M^* 
Ih^ri,  qui  nrent  la  guerre  ^  des  rois  de  F/ance ;  mais  de  voir  par  quels  a^ 
on  est  parvenu  de  la  rusticity  barbare  de  ces  temps  ^  la  pplitesse  <^'J,°**'^ 
Supplement  to  Essai  sur  les  Mosurs,  in  (EuvreSy  vol.  xviii.  p.  435.  ^*"^ 
Fragments  sur  I'Histoire,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  214,  with  two  letters  in  vol  «•  Pr 
153,  154,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  370. 
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It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance, 
and  to  neglect  those  idle  details  with  which  history  had 
formerly  been  filled.  But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  move- 
ment arising  as  much  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  from 
the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  fiad  precisely  the  same 
tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Turgot,  who 
were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  similar 
to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts, 
and  battles,  they  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illus- 
trate the  character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of 
civilization.  And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change 
in  the  old  routine,  that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  his- 
torians of  inferior,  but  still  of  considerable,  ability.  In 
1755,  Mallet^^  published  his  interesting,  and,  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on  the  history  of  Den- 
mark ;^^  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil  of  the  new 
school.  "  For  why,"  he  says,  "  should  history  be  only  a 
recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ?  And 
why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  facts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs, 
and  even  inclinations  of  a  people  ?"^^  Thus  too,  in  1765, 
Mably  published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  history  of  France  ;^^  in  the  preface  to  which,  he  com- 
plains that  historians  "  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws 

'^  MaUet,  though  bora  in  Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  his 
mind :  )\e  wrote  in  French,  and  is  classed  among  French  historians,  in  the 
report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institut.  Daciery  Rapport  9wr  le»  Pro-- 
gr^  de  VHistoirey  p.  173. 

>^  Gothe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work, 
which,  I  suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  oyer  the  early  associations 
of  his  mind  :  '*  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  l&ngst  aus  der  Vorrede 
zu  Mallet's  D&nischer  Geschichte  kennen  ^lernt,  und  mich  derselben  so- 
gleich  bem&chtigt ;  sie  geh(5rten  unter  diejenisen  M&hrchen,  die  ich,  von 
einer  Gesellschaft  aufgefordert,  am  Hebsten  erz&hlte."  WakrheUu,  Dichtung^ 
in  Qoethe*s  Werke,  vol.  iL  part  ii.  p.  160.  Percy,  a  very  fair  judge,  thought 
highly  of  Mallet's  history,  part  of^which,  indeed,  he  translated.  See  a  letter 
from  him,  in  NichMs  TUustrations  of  t/(£  EighietrUh  Century y  voL  vii.  p.  719. 

»•»  MalUt9  NoHhem  Antiquities,  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

'••  The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1765 ;  the  other  two  in  1790. 
Biog,  Univ,  vol-  xxvi.  pp.  9,  12. 
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and  customs,  in  &vour  of  sieges  and  batUes."^^  Ib  the 
same  spirit,  Velly  and  Villaret,  in  their  voluminous  his- 
tory of  France,  express  regret  that  historians  should  m- 
fdly  relate  what  happens  to  the  sovereign,  in  preference 
to  vrhat  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the  nu&- 
ners  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man/^  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  hii 
history  is  not  of  war,  nor  of  poUtics,  but  of  men  aud  mu* 
'  ners  :*^  while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  H6iwlt 
declares  that  his  object  was  to  describe  laws  and  man- 
ners, which  he  calls  the  soul  of  history,  or  rather  histaj 
itself."^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were, 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  couDected 
with  those  popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writcR 
under  Louis  XIV.  disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  1  neeJ 
hardly  observe,  how  agreeable  such  views  were  to  ^ 
general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  how  vdl 
they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men,  who  werestm- 
ing  to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise  ^ 
had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  but  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Revolution,  by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging 
a  certain  mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  abo« 
all,  by  the  disrespect  it  showed  for  those  powerful  indi- 
viduals, hitherto  regarded  as  gods  rather  than  as  men, 

'"*  MMyy  Ohurv.  sur  VHist.deFrancey  vol.i.  p.  ii. ;  and  ownpwe'"'-^ 
p.  289 :  but  this  latter  passage  was  written  several  jears  later. 

>••  "  Bom66  li  nous  apprendre  les  victoires  ou  lee  d^^tes  du  soofs**' 
ils  ne  nous  disent  rien  ou  presque  rien  dee  peuples  qu'il  a  reodas  l^f^^ 
ou  malheureux.  Ou  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  6crit8  que  lonffues  desoriptioDf  de 
sieges  et  de  batailles ;  nulle  mention  des  moeurs  et  de  Pen>rit  de  k  n^ 
Elle  7  eei  presque  tonjours  saorifi^e  k  on  seul  homme.''  Hittoift  it  ^^^ 
par  Velly,  rarit,  1770,  4to,  voL  i.  p.  6 ;  and  aee,  to  the  same  effw^  ^ 
Conitnuatian  b^  Villaret^  voL  v.  p.  vi. 

'**  ''Si  rhistoire  que  j*6cri8,  n'est  ni  militaire,  ni  politiqiM,  lu  j^^*^ 
mique,  du  moins  dans  le  sens  que  je  ccHi^ois  pour  oes  diff^reotcf  I*'^*'^ 
me  demandera  quelle  est  dcmc  celle  que  je  me  prcqxiee  d^6crire.  Cti^tWr 
ioiie  des  hommes  et  des  moeurs.''  Dudosy  LouU  XIV et  LotM  XV^^^ 

p.   XXV. 

ii«  *i  Jq  voulois  connottre  nos  loix,  nos  mosurs,  et  tout  oe  qui  et^  y 
de  rhistoire,  ou  plutdt  Thistoire  mdme."  HenatUt^  Nouvd  Abrigi^^^'' 
gique  de  Vllittoire  de  Fnmoe^  edit.  Paris,  1775,  voL  L  p.  L 
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but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  neglected  by  the 
greatest  .and  most  popular  historians,  who  passed  over 
even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the 
welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by 
Voltaire,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency 
of  the  time  was  strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind,  which  predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  that  narrow  range  to  which 
history  had  been  hitherto  confined.*"  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  great 
scale."*  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready 
to  generalize,  he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual 
actions,  unless  they  could  be  made  available  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence 
his  habit  of  looking  at  history  with  a  view  to  the  stages 
through  which  the  country  had  passed,  rather  than  with 
a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  country 
had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  his 
lighter  works ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,"^  that,  even 
in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much  the 
passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Maho- 
met, his  subject  is  a  great  religion;  in  Alzirey  the  con- 
quest of  America ;  in  Srutus,  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
power ;  in  the  Death  of  (kesary  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  power.*" 

"»  In  1763,  he  writes  to  D'Af^tal :  "  11  y  a  environ  douze  batailles 
dout  je  n'ai  point  pari6,  Bieu  merci,  parceque  j'ecris  Thistoire  de  Pesprit  hu- 
main,  et  non  une  gazette.''  (Euvres  de  VoUairey  voL  Ixiii.  p.  51.  See  also  his 
letter  to  Tabarean  {Lettrts  vnMtUs  de  VoUairty  vol.  ii  n.  685)  :  **  Personne 
ne  Ut  les  d^tfdls  des  combats  et  des  si^s ;  rien  n'est  plus  ennu7euz  que  la 
droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  contrescarpe." 

^^  M.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  "  ce  gSnie  non  pas  le  plus  hant, 
mais  le  plus  vaste  de  la  France.'*  Hist,  des  Gtrwidins,  voL  i  p.  180. 

"'  Btoff.  Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  493.  His  Orphdin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from 
Chinese  sources :  see  Davids  Ckinety  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

"*  The  surprising  versatilitj  of  Voltaire^s  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
unpaxaUeled  in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  great  as  a  dramatic  writer 
and  as  an  histiman.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Ooldmtilh,  1854, 
says  (v<^  i.  p.  119),  ^Gray's  high  opinion  of  Voltaire  s  tragedies  is  shared 
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By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  ooarae  of 
events  as  a  great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led 
to  several  results,  which  have  been  complacentlj  adopted 
by  many  authors,  who,  even  while  using  them,  revile  him 
from  whom  they  were  taken.  He  was  the  first  historian 
who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of  investigation,  ea- 
deavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to  explain  the  origit 
of  feudality ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
decline  in  the  fourteenth  century,*^  he  laid  the  found&tkm 
for  a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution.^ 
He  was  the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Constant,  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religioii 
ceremonies  have  no  connexion  with  licentious  natio]^ 
morals."^     Another  observation  of  his,  which  has  bea 

by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such  a  matter  now  living.  Sir  fidnrd 
Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain  the  marked  snpervsiETtf 
Voltaire  over  all  his  oountrymen  in  the  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  aad'tk 
power  of  producing  theatrical  effects."  Compare  Correspondence  ^  Or^ 
andlfason,  edit.  Mitford,  1655,  p.  44. 

"*  E$9ai  tur  lea  Mcmrs,  chap.  Izxxv.,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xvL  p.  412,  sai 
elsewhere, 

1"  During  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  I  may  say,  until  the  publicitiDi 
in  1818  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  Knglinh  language  ao 
oomprehensive  account  of  the  feudal  system ;  unless,  peHiaps,  we  exeeyt 
that  given  by  Robertson,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  mattm  of  hlstof?, 
was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Not  only  Daliymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  bd 
even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view  of  this  great  institution,  that  db^ 
were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state  of  society  to  which  it  W- 
longed.  Some  of  our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to  Moses^  in  vhoK 
laws  they  foimd  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.  See  a  charming  passage  ii 
Barry*8  History  of  the  (kkney  Idand$,  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  offeudalitf, 
there  are  some  remarks  well  worth  reading  in  ConUe^a  PhUoa^  Posit,  voi  r. 
pp.  393-413. 

"'  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  says,  **  des  rites  io^ 
cens  peuvent  dtre  pratiques  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  une  grande  pattok 
de  ooeur.  Mais  quand  Tincrodulit^  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  8ont  pov 
lui  la  cause  et  le  pr^texte  de  la  plus  r^voltante  corruption."  This  fsmtg^ 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milman^  who  calls  it  *'  extremely  profound  an<f  just" 
Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  1840,  vol.  L  p.  28.  And  so  it  i»— extresBefj 
profound  and  just.  But  it  happens  that  precisely  the  same  remark  m 
made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  bom*  ^>cakiDg 
of  the  worship  of  Priapus^  he  says  {Essai  swr  les  Monan^  chap,  cxltii.,  ii 
OSuvrea  de  VoUaire,  vol.  zvii.  p.  341),  **  nos  idto  de  biens^ance  nous  por 
tent  ik  croire  au'une  c4r6monie  qui  nous  parait  si  in&me  n*a  ^  iuTeotie 
que  par  la  d^oauche ;  mais  il  n  est  gu^re  croyable  que  la  d6pravatk>Q  im 
moeurs  ait  jamais  chez  aucun  peuple  ^tabli  des  c^r^monies  religieusea  H 
est  probable,  au  oontraire,  que  cette  coutume  fut  d'abord  introduite  dma 
les  temps  de  simplicity,  et  qu'on  ne  pensa  d*abord  qu%  honorer  la  Dirinitt 
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only  partly  used  by  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
pregnant  with  instruction.  He  says,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  an  authority  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greater 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  pro- 
ceeded from  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hon- 
orius  I.,  not  a  single  pope  adopted  a  system  condemned 
by  the  church.  This  gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity 
and  consolidation,  which  the  patriarchal  power  waa  unable 
to  reach ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See  owes  part  of  its  autho- 
rity to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European  fancy."® 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks 
of  Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as 
dangerous  paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who  recommended  universal 
freedom  of  trade ;  and,  although  he  expresses  himself  with 
great  caution,^^*  still  the  mere  announcement  of  the  idea 
in  a  popular  history,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
the  French  mind.  He  is  the  originator  of  that  important 
distinction  between  the  increase  of  population  and  the 

dans  le  symbole  de  la  vie  qu^elle  nous  a  donn6e.  Une  telle  c^r6monie  a  dt 
inspirer  Ja  licence  ^  la  jeunesse,  et  paraitre  ridicule  aux  e^rits  sages,  dans 
les  temps  plus  rafSn^s,  plus  corrompus,  et  plus  6clairls."  Compare  the  re- 
marks on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  customs,  in  ThirivxxWs  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  326, 327. 

"*  Esmi  $ur  les  Mosuri,  chaps,  ziv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (EuvreSy  vol.  xv,  pp. 
391,  514.  Neander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more 
heresies  than  in  the  Latin  church,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more ;  but 
he  has  fEuled  to  perceive  how  this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes. 
Neander* 8  History  of  the  Chttrch,  voL  ii.  pp.  198, 199,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191,  492, 
vol.  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  VI.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.  p.  257. 

"*  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says^  "  les  Anglais  obtin- 
rent  le  privilege  d'y  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c'est  ainsi  que 
toutes  les  nations  devraient  peut-dtre  n^ocier  ensemble."  Hist,  de  Rtissie, 
part  i.  chap,  i.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  35.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century :  and 
yet  they  have,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  histo- 
rians of  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most  matters,  sufficient 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  more  accurate 
than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M'Oulloch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his 
'*  opinions  on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  correct."  ATChd- 
lo€h*8  Principles  of  Political  Economy ,  p.  630.  For  proof  of  his  sympathv 
with  Tui^ot's  efforts  to  establish  free  trade,  compare  Lettres  in^dites  de  Vot- 
taire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  403,  423,  with  Longehamp^  MSm,  sur  Voltaire,  vol.  i. 
pp.  376,  378. 
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increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy  has  b^a 
greatly  indebted  ;^**  a  principle  adopted  several  years  later 
by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  bask  rf 
his  celebrated  work.^*^  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  ^rith 
which  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and 
which  they  owed  to  those  dull  and  learned  writers,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  the  pria- 
cipal  investigatoi-s  of  the  early  history  of  Earope.  Thee 
industrious  compilers  had  collected  extensive  materiak 
which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by  their  aid 
overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had  them- 
selves arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  far 
the  first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were,— i 
period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness ;  a  pmod 
when  injuries  were  unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  aad 
superstition  unrebuked.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  shsiv 
of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  picture  he  drew,  fell  iDto 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  sufficiently  recognise 
the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at  long  intervik 
stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whose  1^ 
only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  StiE 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reac- 

iM  (( r^Y^Q  £^^  q(  ^\^q  different  ratios  by  which  populaticHi  and  hd 
iucrease,  was  originally  thrown  out  by  VoHaire ;  and  was  picked  19  aad 
expanded  into  many  a  goodly  volume  by  our  Ei^lish  political  ecoaama^ 
in  the  present  century.''  Lain^i  Notes,  second  senes,  p.  42. 

^^  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend's  writii^  fcr 
his  views  on  population ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  stronsly  stated, 
as,  indeed,  is  always  the  case  when  chafes  of  plagiarism  are  brou^t  apisit 
great  worKs.  Still,  Townsend  is  to  be  consider^  as  the  precursor  ^1^ 
thus  \  and  if  the  reader  is  interested  in  tracing  the  paternity  of  ideas,  he  will 
find  some  interesting  economical  remarks  in  TovmaentdCs  J<mmey  thvm^ 
Spain^  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  383,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85, 337, 387-393 ;  which  most  beoooh 
pared  with  M^CuUoclCs  Literature  ojFolitiocdEcoTioniy,  pp.  259,  281-3.  Vol- 
taire having  preceded  these  authors,  has,  of  course,  fiaJlen  into  errcns  wbii^ 
they  avoided ;  but  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he  (^ipost 
the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease population.  '*  Le  point  principal  n*est  pas  d^avoir  da  supo^  en 
hommes,  mais  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  moins  malhevireax  ^H 
est  possible,'*  is  the  summing-up  of  his  able  remarks,  in  Did.  Pkilos,^  artidd 
PopuLationy  sect.  2,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xli.  p.  466.  Godwin,  in  laa  notice  of 
the  history  of  these  opinions,  is  evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  hf 
Voltaire.  Bindair^s  Corresp,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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tion  of  Opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than 
that  of  any  preceding  writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster 
idea  of  the  time  than  can  be  found  in  those  subsequent 
compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  modern 
antiquaries ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who  admire  the 
past  ^  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who, 
spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  matiu- 
scripts,  think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  their 
little  learning,  to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace 
the  history  of  different  periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each  • 
the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at 
war  ;  and  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence 
they  once  exercised  over  even  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.     There  was  also  another  class  of  dictators, 
whose  authority  this  great  man  was  equally  successful  in 
reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  classical  scholars  and 
commentators,  who,'  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  till 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief  dispensers 
of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.     The  first 
great  assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  tw«  controversies  sprung  up,  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account, — one  in  France, 
and  one  in  England, — by  both  of  which  their  power  was 
considerably  damaged.     But  their  two  most  formidable 
opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Voltaire.     The 
immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the  re- 
putation of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in 
another  part  of  this  work ;  at  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars, 
rested  not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable, 
but  also  oh  the  supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  ancient  history  possessed  some  in- 
herent superiority  over  modern  history ;  and  this  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  inference  naturally  followed,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more  praiseworthy  than 
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the  cultivators  of  the  other;  and  that  a  FrendiiMn,fe 
instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  some  GreAn- 
public,  displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  hil 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  smgda: 
prejudice  had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion;  wfck 
men  accepted,  because  they  had  received  it  from  tte 
fathers,  and  which  it  would  have  been  almost  an  impi^ 
to  dispute.  The  result  was,  that  the  few  really  atj 
writers  on  history  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  that  a 
the  ancients  ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account  of  nioJen 
times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to  modsB 
ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
favourite  pursuit.  This  confusion  of  the  standard  of  o^ 
age  with  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  em 
Historians,  by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  ongiwlfi! 
of  their  own  mindis  ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  J 
bad  example  to  the  literature  of  their  country.  ^^^'^^ 
great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression,  and  of  mop^ 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies  are  inti- 
mately connected.  To  introduce  any  foreign  model,  how- 
ever admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion, >>^ 
to  impair  the  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  sc(^^ 
its  action.  By  such  a  course,  this  taste  may  posablj « 
refined,  but  the  vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  JJ 
deed,  the  refinement  of  the  taste  may  well  be  douWw. 
when  we  see  what  has  taken  place  in  our  country,  "^^ 
our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  EngUsh  laDgu^ 
by  a  jargon  so  uncouth,  that  a  plain  man  can  haral 
discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  »»w 
mottled  dialect  strives  to  hide.^22     ^^  ^11  events,  it « 

>**  With  the  single  exception  of  Porson,  not  one  of  the  P^^^L, 
scholars  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  na^i^®  ""^^ 
and  many  of  them,  such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentlej  l^ 
mad  edition  of  Milton),  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  ^,^^. 
it  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  princifMiJ  J^®*®^"  ,f ^nated 
educated  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than  ^^  ^^^^^ 
men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  ^^^yfz^ 
classical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themaJves,  ^^f^.  ^ 
be  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  ^  "f^j^ 
added,  that  Cobbett,  the  most  raoy  and  idiomatic  of  all  oar  ^^^^ 
Erskine,  by  fiir  the  greatest  of  our  forendo  orators,  knew  littl«  0^  ^*'"^ 
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certain,  that  every  people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation, 
possess  in  their  own  language  ample  resources  for  ex- 
pressing the  highest  ideas  they  are  able  to  form ;  and 
although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  a  grave  oflFence  to  depart  on  other  subjects 
from  the  vernacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one, 
to  introduce  notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  per- 
haps to  former  times,  but  which  the  march  of  society  has 
left  far  behind,  and  with  which  we  have  no  real  sympathy, 
though  they  may  excite  that  sickly  and  artificial  interest, 
which  the  classical  prejudices  of  early  education  still  con- 
trive to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the 
field.  The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked 
the  dreaming  scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  that  he  used  these  weapons  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  argument,  still  less  that  he  fell  into  the  error 
of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one  could  rea- 
son more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited  his 
purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to 
argument ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity 
had  only  left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing 
old  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To 
argue  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle  indeed ;  the 
only  other  resource  was,  to  make  them  ridiculous,  and 
weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their  authors  to 
contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Voltaire  set  himself 
to  perform ;  and  he  did  it  well.^^     He,  therefore,  used 

of  any  ancient  language ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare. 
On  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study 
of  classical  models,  there  are  some  remarks  worth  attending  to  in  Rey"* 
Th^orU  et  Pratiqxu  de  la  Science  Sociale,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-101. 

***  "  We  can  best  judge  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  per- 
secuted, how  admirably  he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  ancients,  who*  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies, 
and  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  their  various  and  copiously  exhibited 
learning.''  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  i.  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M. 
Schlosser  says,  ''  And  it  was  only  a  man  of  Voltaire's  wit  and  talents,  who 
could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirelv  new  criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those 
grubbing  and  collecting  pedants. 
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ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  bat  as  the  scourge  of 
foUj.  And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishmeDt  ate- 
istered,  that  not  only  did  the  pedants  and  theologisBs  d 
his  own  time  wince  under  the  lash,  but  even  their  m- 
cessors  feel  their  ears  tingle  when  they  read  his  Kting 
words ;  and  they  revenge  diemselres  by  reviling  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  are  as  a  tlwn 
in  their  side,  and  whose  very  naane  they  hold  in  m&- 
guised  abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  fw  tie 
hatred  with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  Freoefc- 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Voltaire  did  mor? 
than  any  other  man  to  sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastial 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  classical  studies. 
This  is  not  the  place  ror  discussing  the  theological  opinion* 
which  he  attacked  ;  but  of  the  state  of  classical  ofism 
an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of  those  cs- 
cumstances  which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
Voltaire,  were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholara,  m 
through  them  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times,  Mars  rayy^ 
a  virgin,  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no 
other  than  Romulus  and  Remus,  both  of  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  put  to  death ;  but  they  were  fortunately  sared 
by  the  attentions  of  a  she- wolf  and.  a  woodpecker ;  tie 
wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the  woodpecker  protecting  then 
from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed  that  Romnhe 
and  Remus,  when  grown  up  to  man^s  estate,  determines' 
to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Home, 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  uBtimrij 
end;  Remus  being  murdered,  and  Romulus  being  tdten 
up  to  heaven  by  his  father,  who  descended  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  The  great  scholars  tbeo 
proceeded  to  relate  the  succession  of  several  other  fangs; 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  Numa,  whose  onij 
communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on  in  a  S9^ 
grove.     Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was  Tnlto 
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Hostilius,  Teho,  baying  offended  the  clergy,  perished  from 
the  effects  of  their  anger  ;  his  death  being  caused  by  light- 
ning, and  preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  there  was 
one  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  great* 
ness  was  prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  flames  round 
his  head  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it 
was  but  a  slight  matter  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality 
should  be  suspended ;  we  were,  therefore,  assured  that 
those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early  Romans,  passed  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  government  of 
only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the  prime 
of  life,  one  of  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great 
scholars  took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many 
centuries,  were  supposed  to  form  a  necessaiy  part  of  the 
annals  of  the  Latin  empire.  Indeed,  so  universal  was 
the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  Voltaire, 
there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured  openly  to 
attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,  Pouilly,  and  Beaufort, 
were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The 
works  of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in 
Latin,  were  addressed  entirely  to  a  class  of  readera  who, 
infatuated  with  a  love  of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing 
that  diminished  the  reputation  of  its  history.  Pouilly  and 
Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both  of  them,  and  especially 
Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  ability ;  but  their 
powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tirpate prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  suc- 
cessive generations. 

The  service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging 
history  of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the 
first  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the 
first  to  attack  them  with  success;  and  this  because  he  was 
also  the  first  who  mingled  ridicule  with  argument^  thus 
not  only  assailing  the  system,  but  also  weakening  the  au- 
thority of  those  by  whom  the  system  was  supported.    His 
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irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarca^ocis,  produced 
more  effect  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have  done ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him,  since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  relieved  men  from  some  of  their  most  inveterate  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was 
the  only  means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  eflfecting  the 
important  object.     So  far  from  that,  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence, after  a  carefiJ  comparison  of  both  writers,  that 
the  most  decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebuhr  again^ 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  had  all  been  anticipated  bj 
Voltaire ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found,  by  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man  hae 
written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  him.      With- 
out entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
that,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very 
learned  discussion,  Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views 
with  which  later  critics  have  been  dissatisfied ;  but  that 
there  are  three,  and  only  three,  principles  which  are  fun- 
damental to  his  history,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
refute.     These  are  : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the  inevit- 
able intermixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  rude  people,  ik> 
nation  can  possess  trifetworthy  details  respecting  its  own 
origin.     II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Eo- 
mans  might  have  possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  regular  history.     III.  That 
ceremonies  established  in  honour  of  certain  events  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  former  times,  were  a  proof,  not  that 
the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they  were  believed  to 
have  happened.     The  whole  fabric  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were,  applied  to  it.    What,  however,  is  most  remark- 
able, is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire, 
but  their  bearing  upon  Roman  history  is  distinctly  shown. 
He  says  that  no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ; 
so  that  all  primitive  history  is  necessarily  an  invention.^ 

iM  «  0*e8t  rimaginatioii  seole  qui  a  6orit  lea  premieres  histoireB.     Kca 
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He  remarks,  that  since  even  such  historical  works  as  the 
Romans  once  possessed,  were  all  destroyed  when  their 
city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  ac- 
counts which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given  by  Livy 
and  other  compilers.  ^^  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  cere- 
monies instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events, 
Voltaire  makes  a  reflection  which  now  seems  very  obvious, 
but  which  these  learned  men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He 
notices,  that  their  labour  is  bootless,  because  the  date  of 
the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  much  later 
than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  refers.  In  such 
cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monument,  proves, 
indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the 
belief  is  held.^^  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is, 
even  in  our  own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence 
it  was  that  historians  were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which 
were  believed  without  examination  ;^^^  it  being  altogether 

seuleraent  chaque  peuple  inventa  son  on^e,  inais  il  inventa  aussi  I'origine 
du  monde  en  tier.  IHct.  PkUoa.  article  jffistoire,  sec.  2,  in  (Euvrety  vol.  xl. 
p.  195.    See  also  his  article  on  Chronology,"  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  ap- 

Slication  of  this  to  the  history  of  Rome,  where  he  says,  '*  Tite  Live  n'a  garde 
e  dire  en  quelle  ann^  Romulus  commeu9a  son  pr6tendu  r^gne."  And  at 
vol.  XXX vi.  p.  86,  '^tous  les  peuples  se  sont  attribu^s  des  origines  imagi- 
naires ;  et  aucun  n'a  touch6  ik  la  veritable." 

m  «  Qu*on  fasse  attention  que  la  r^publique  romaine  a  6t4  cinq  cents 
an 8  sans  historiens ;  que  Tite  Live  lui-m4me  deplore  la  perte  des  autres  monu- 
ments qui  p^rirent  presque  tons  dans  Tincendie  de  Rome,"  <kc.  Diet.  Philoa, 
in  (EuvreSy  vol.  xl.  p.  202.  At  p.  188,  '^ce  peuple,  si  recent  en  comparaison 
des  nations  asiatiques,  a  M  cinq  cents  ann6es  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  il  u'est 
pas  surprenant  ffae  Romulus  ait  M  le  fils  de  Mars,  c|u*une  louve  ait  M  sa 
nourrice,  qu'il  ait  march^  avec  mille  hommes  de  son  village  de  Rome  centre 
yingt-cinq  mille  combattants  du  village  des  Sabins." 

i»  «  pi^  qi^^i  exc^  de  d^mence,  par  quel  opinilLtret^  absurde,  tant  de 
compilateurs  ont-ils  voulu  prouver  dans  tant  de  volumes  ^normes,  qu'une 
fdte  publique  ^tablie  en  memoire  d'un  6v6neroent  4tait  une  demonstration 
de  la  v6rit6  de  cet  ^v^nement  ?"  Bstai  sur  les  Momrs,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv. 
p.  109.  See  also  the  same  remark  applied  to  monuments,  in  chap,  cxcvii., 
CEuvres,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  412-414 ;  and  again,  in  vol.  xl.  pp.  203,  204. 

^  ''  La  plupart  des  histoires  ont  ^t^  crues  sans  exaraen,  et  cette  cr^anoe 
est  un  pr6jug6.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  aue,  plusieurs  si^es  avant  lui,  une 
▼ettale  de  la  viUe  d'Albe,  allant  puiser  ae  I'eau  dans  sa  cruohe,  fut  viol^, 
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forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Voltaire  says,  begin  to  be  current 
in  one  generation,  are  established  in  the  second,  become 
respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth  generation 
temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.^^ 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense 
obligations  history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because  in  Eng- 
land there  exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing 
but  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance,  can 
excuse  ;^^  and  because,  taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  is 
probably  the  greatest  historian  Europe  has  yet  produced. 
In  reference,  however,  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  eigh- 

qu'eUe  aocoucha  de  Romulus  et  de  R6mus,  qu*ili  furent  noonu  par  one 
louve,  etc.  Le  peuple  romain  crut  ceite  fable ;  il  n*examina  point  si  dans 
ce  temps-^  Ujavait  des  vestales  dans  leLatium,  s'il  6tait  vraisemblable  aue 
la  fiUe  d'un  roi  sortit  de  son  oouveut  aveo  sa  crudie,  8*il  6tait  probJble 
qu'une  louve  allait&t  deux  en&nts  au  lieu  de  lea  man^r;  le  pr^jug^ 
B*6tablit.".  Diet.  Philos.  article  PrSju^Si^  in  CEuvres,  vol.  xli.  pp.  468,  4^. 

Its  « Lea  amateurs  du  merveilleux  disaient:  II  fiiut  bien  que  ces  fidtt 
soient  vrais,  puisque  tauts  de  monuments  en  sont  la  prenve.  Et  nous  disions: 
II  £iut  bien  qu'ils  soient  faux,  puisque  le  vulgaire  les  a  erus.  Une  £U»le  a 
auelque  cours  dans  une  g^n^ration;  elle  s'^tablit  dans  la  aeconde;  ^e 
aevient  respectable  dans  la  troisi^me ;  la  quatri^me  lui  ^l^ve  des  templeR." 
FragmenU  sur  VHiMoire^  article  i.,  in  (EuvreSy  vol.  zxvii.  pp.  158,  159. 

^^  In  tbis  case,  as  in  many  others,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  bjr  bi- 
gotry; for,  as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  ''ance  the  Fr^kch 
Revolution,  an  indiscriminate  abuse  of  tbis  author  has  been  in  England  the 
test  of  orthodoxy  and  loyal tv."  CampbdV*  Chief-JiLUices^  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
Indeed,  so  extensively  has  toe  pubUc  mind  been  prejudiced  against  this 
great  man,  that,  until  a  verv  few  ^ears  ago,  when  Lord  Brougham  published 
a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  m  the  English  language  containing  even  a 
tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  France  has  produced. 
This  work  of  Lord  Brougham's  though  a  middling  peribrmanoe,  is  at  least 
an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  time,  it 
has  probftbly  had  considerable  weight.  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  ''nor  can 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry, nay,  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  spiritual  tjrranny, 
owes  a  more  lasting  debt  of  gratitude."  BroughavfCs  Life  of  Voltaire,  p.  132. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  better  the  history  of  the  eightecoith  century  is  under- 
stood, the  more  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  will  increase ;  as  wa£  clearly  fore- 
seen by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  generation  ago.  In  1831,  Lerminier 
wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  prophetic  words : 
''  II  est  temps  de  revenir  k  des  sen timens  plus  respectueux  pour  la  mtoodre 
de  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  France  ce  que  Leionits  a  fidt  pour 
TAllemagne ;  pendant  trois-quarts  de  si^le  il  a  reprwent^  son  pays,  puissant 
h  la  mani^re  de  Luther  et  de  Napol6on ;  il  est  destin^  h  snrvivre  k  bien  des 
gloires,  et  je  plains  ceux  qui  se  sont  oubli6e  jusquli  laisser  tomber  des 
paroles  dMaigneuses  sur  le  g^nie  de  cet  homme.'  Lerminier y  PhUomupkU 
du  Droit,  vol.  L  p.  199.  Compare  the  glowing  eulogjr  in  I/mgehamp  et 
WoffnUre,  MimoireB  mir  Voltaire,  vol.  U.  pp.  388,  389,  with  the  reasarks  of 
Saint-Lambert^  in  Mim,  cPEpituq/,  voL  L  p.  263. 
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teeath  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in  the  same 
period  rimilar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed  by 
other  French  historians ;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  eflFected, 
even  by  the  most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old 
method  of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those 
impoi-tant  works  which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during 
the  same  period.  In  1734,^^  this  remarkable  man  pub- 
lished what  may  be  truly  called  the  first  book  in  which 
there  can  be  found  any  information  concerning  the  real 
history  of -Rome  ;  because  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit.^^^  Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laws;  a  more 
&mous  production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater 
one.  The  immense  merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed, 
incontestable,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  captious  at- 
tempts made  to  diminish  it  by  those  minute  critics,  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  they  detect  the  occasional  errors 
of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree  reduce  him  to  their 
own  level.  It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling  which  can  destroy 
an  European  reputation ;  and  the  noble  work  of  Mon- 
tesquieu will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  large  and  suggestive  generalizations  would  retain  their 
value  even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations 
consist  were  all  unfounded.^^     Still,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 


'**  Vie  de  MonUsquieu,  p.  xiv.  prefixed  to  his  works. 

***  Before  Moutesquieu,  the  omy  two  great  thinkers  who  had  reallv  stu- 
died Roman  history  were  Macchiavelli  and  Vico :  but  Macchiavelli  did  not 
attempt  anj  thing  approaching  the  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he 
.  suffered,  moreover,  from  the  serious  deficiency  of  being  too  much  occupied 
with  the  practical  utiUtj  of  his  subject.  Vico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps 
even  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu,  can  hardly  be  considered  his 
riinftl ;  for,  though  his  Sdema  Nova  contains  the  most  profound  views  on 
ancient  history,  they  are  rather  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  systematic  investi- 
gation of  anv  one  period. 

""  Which  M.  Guizot  (CivUiscUion  en  France^  voL  iv.  p.  36),  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  Etprit  des  Lois^  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration. 
A  juster  appreciation  of  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  Cousin^  Hitt.  de  la 
Philoeophie,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  182 ;  and  in  Camte^  Philosophie  Podtive^  voL  iv. 
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lieve,  that  in  point  of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal 
to  his  earlier  work,  though  it  is  unquestionably  the  fruit 
of  much  greater  reading.  Without,  however,  instituting 
a  comparison  between  them,  our  present  object  is  merely 
to  consider  the  contributions  they  jointly  contain  towards 
a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  com- 
plete rejection  of  those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial 
details  respecting  individuals,  which  belong  to  biography, 
but  with  which,  as  Montesquieu  clearly  saw,  history  has 
no  concern.  The  other  peculiarity  is,  the  very  remark- 
able attempt  which  he  first  made  to  effect  an  union  be 
tween  the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences  which  deal 
with  the  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we 
can  understand  the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  payiDg 
more  attention  to  the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  atten- 
tion to  that  of  their  political  and  military  rulers.    We  hare 
also  seen,  that  this  great  improvement  was  so  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it  was  generally  and  quickly 
adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indication  of  those  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  reality  a  result.    It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu  should  have 
taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement  had 
been  clearly  declared  ;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a 
satisfier  of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu 

pp.  243-252,  261.  Oom^re  Charles  ComUy  Tfxtiti  de  L^fuiatim^  vol  i 
p.  125,  with  Meyer y  Esprit  des  Institutions  Judictaires,  vol.  i.  p.  IxL  respect- 
ing the  vMt  innoyatioiis  he  introduoed. 
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in  this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those 
details  respecting  courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which 
ordinary  compilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  contempt  for  other  details  which  are  really 
interesting,  because  they  concern  the  mental  habits  of 
the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This  was  because 
Montesquieu  perceived  that,  though  these  things  are  very 
interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in 
the  great  march  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities 
count  for  nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has 
no  business  with  them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  bio- 
grapher, to  whose  province  they  properly  belong.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  does  he  treat  the  most  pow- 
erful princes  with  such  disregard,  as  to  relate  the  reigns 
of  six  emperors  in  two  lines,^^  but  he  constantly  enforces 
the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men,  of  subor- 
dinating their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  influ- 
ence of  the  surrounding  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  ambition 
of  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep 
schemes  of  CaDsar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies. 
According  to  his  view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can 
be  effected,  except  by  virtue  of  a  long  train  of  ante- 
cedents, where  alone  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  what  to 
a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals.  The  repub- 
lic, therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  possible.^^  It  is  thus  that  the  events 
which  ordinary  historians  relate,  are  utterly  valueless. 
Such  events,  instead  of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  oc- 

^  He  says  of  the  emperor  Maximin,  "  il  fut  tu6  avec  son  fils  pur  sea 
soldats.  Lea  deox  premiers  Qordiens  p^rirent  en  Afrique.  Mazime,  Balbin, 
et  le  troisitoe  Gordien  furent  massacres.*'  Orandeur  et  Decadence  des  Bo- 
mains,  chap,  xvi.,  in  (Euvres  de  MorUesouieUy  p.  167. 

^  Ibid.  chap,  xi.,  in  (Euvres  de  mcmiescruieu,  pp.  149-163.  Compare  a 
dmUar  remark,  respecting  Charles  XII.,  in  Esprii  des  Lois,  livre  x.  chap,  xiii., 
(Euvres,  p.  260. 

VOL.  I.  3  C 
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casions  on  which  the  real  causes  act.^^  They  may  be 
called  the  accidents  of  history ;  and  they  must  be  treated 
as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  comprehensive  conditions, 
by  which  alone  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  are  ultimatelj 
governed.^^ 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesqiiien, 
that  he  eflfected  a  complete  separation  between  biography 
and  history,  and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  pe- 
culiarities of  individual  character,  but  the  general  aspect 
of  the  society  in  which  the  peculiarities  appeared.  If  this 
remarkable  man  had  accomphshed  nothing  further,  be 
would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  histoiy,  ty 
pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  of  error 
might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  ^e 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  fiJl  benefit  of  his  example,  this  k 
because  his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  rf 
rising  to  so  high  a  generalization  :  it  is,  however,  cerUiiit 
that  since  his  time,  an  approximation  towards  such  de- 
vated  views  may  be  noticed,  even  among  those  inferior 
writers  who,  for  want  of  suflScient  grasp,  are  unable  w 
adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  great 
advance  in  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the 
first  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  a  country  and  its  jurisprudence,  called 
in  thea-id  of  physical  knowledge,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
the  character  of  any  given  civilization  is  modified  bytbe 
action  of  the  external  world.  In  his  work  on  the  Spirit  of 
LawSy  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil  and  p 
litical  legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  ^ith 

»»  On  the  differraoe  between  cause  and  occasion,  see  Qro9^ 
D^d.  chap.  i.  p.  126. 

lae  <  *  II  y  a  des  causes  g^n^rales,  soit  morales,  soit  physiqu^  qii  »gw^ 
dans  ohaque  monarchie^  1  N§l^ventt  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  prWpiit'D^jJ^ 
les  accidents  sont  soumis  ^  ces  causes ;  et  si  le  hasard  d'mie  ^**^^\^|  ^ 
dire  une  cause  particuli^re,  a  ruin4  un  6tat,  il  y  avoit  une  cause  g^^^iL 
faisoit  que  cet  etat  devoit  p6rir  par  une  seule  bataiUe.  Ed  un  mot,  i^\ 
principale  entraine  avec  elle  tons  les  acoidents  particuliers."  Grand*  ^*^'^ 
de8  Bamainsy  chap,  xviii.  p.  172. 
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their  climate,  soil,  and  food.^  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast 
enterprise  he  almost  entirely  failed  ;  but  this  was  because 
meteorology,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too  back- 
ward to  admit  of  such  an  undertaSng.  This,  however, 
affects  the  value  only  of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhei'e,  we  see  the  great  thinker  tracing 
the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the  then  state  of  knowledge, 
it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the  completion  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  experience  and  more 
powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  anticipate 
the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  forestal 
its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  and  pro- 
visional appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  profoundly  speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials 
that  were  intractable,  simply  because  science  had  not  yet 
reduced  them  to  order  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  their 
phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  the  inferences 
drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimulating  popu- 
lation by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,^^  and  the 
effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the 
births  of  the  sexes.^^  In  other  cases,  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct 
his  conclusions,  particularly  those  concerning  the  effect 
which  he  supposed  climate  to  produce  on  individual  cha- 
racter ;  for  we  have  now  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that 
he  was  wrong  in  asserting^^  that  hot  climates  make  people 
unchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates  make  them 
virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  be- 
cause, in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main 


"'  De  rEsprii  des  Lois,  books  xiv.  to  xviii.  inclusiye ;  in  (Euvree,  pp. 
300-336. 

"*  Ibid,  liyre  xxiii.  ohap.  xiii.  p.  395.    Compare  Burdock,  TraitS  de  Phy- 
svoHogie,  toL  ii.  p.  116. 

*"  Ibid,  livre  xvi.  ohap.  iv.,  and  Hvre  xxiii.  chap.  xii.  pp.  317,  395, 

^^  Ibid,  livre  xiv.  chap.  ii. ,  livre  xvii.  chap,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 
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difficulty  is,  not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  the  true 
method  according  to  which  the  laws  of  the  fects  may  be  as- 
certained.'*^ In  this,  Montesquieu  perfoi-med  a  double  ser- 
vice, since  he  not  only  enriched  history,  but  also  strength- 
ened its  foundation.  He  enriched  history  by  incorporating 
with  it  physical  inquiries;  and  he  strengthened  history bj 
separating  it  from  biography,  and  thus  freeing  it  from  de- 
tails which  are  always  unimportant,  and  often  unauthentic. 
And  although  he  committed  the  error  of  studying  the  in- 
fluence of  nature  over  men  considered  as  indiriduak,^*^ 
rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  society, 
this  arose  principally  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had 
not  yet  been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  diown, 
are  political  economy  and  statistics :  political  eoonomy 
supplying  the  means  of  connecting  the  laws  of  physicsl 
agents  with  the  laws  of  the  inequality  of  wealth,  and,  iiere- 
fore,  with  a  great  variety  of  social  disturbances;  whik 
statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws  in  their  widest  ex- 
tent, and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition  of  indivi- 
dual men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should 
fail  in  his  magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  foiled, 
partly  because  the  sciences  of  external  nature  were  too 
backward,  and  partly  because  those  other  branches  of 
knowledge  which  connect  nature  with  man  were  still  un- 
formed. For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had  no  existence 
as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  ofNaiionf 
in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu. 

"*  On  the  supreme  importance  of  method,  see  my  defence  of  Bichit  m 
the  next  chapter. 

»^  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  results,  is  c^'^.^Vf^ 
the  feet,  that  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  incf**^ 
knowledge,  can  affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  acUoa  <* 
climate,  food,  and  soil,  in  modifying  inaividual  character ;  though  itWA 
I  trust,  appeared  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction,  thit  wne- 
thing  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect  action,  that  is,  their  i^ 
tion  on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and  eoooomicai 
oi^^nization. 


J 
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As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that 
they  have  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ; 
the  earlier  statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious 
collectors,  groping  in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of 
every  kind  without  selection  or  method,  and  whose  labours 
were  consequently  unavailable  for  those  important  purposes 
to  which  they  have  been  successfully  applied  during  the 
present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which 
it  has  been  said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy 
of  history .^^  This  praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated ;  for  in 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  subject,  he  takes  the  same  view  as  Montesquieu  ;  and 
Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him  in  point  of  time,  was 
his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps  in  genius.  Still, 
the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense  ;  and  he  belongs  to  that  ex- 
tremely small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at  history  com- 
prehensively, and  have  recognised  the  almost  boundless 
knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect, 
his  method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both 
of  these  great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal 
details  which  ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concen- 
trated their  attention  upon  those  large  general  causes,  by 
the  operation  of  which  the  destinies  of  nations  are  perma- 
nently affected.  Turgot  clearly  perceived,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  events  produced  by  the  play  of 
human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  confusion,  a 
principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the 
history  of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole.^^     It  is 

"»  "  II  a  cr^  en  1750  la  philosophie  de  Thistoire  dans  ses  deux  discours 
prouono6s  en  Sorbonne."  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophiey  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
There  is  a  short  notice  of  these  striking  productions  in  Condorcety  Vie  de 
Tti/rgot,  pp.  11-16. 

>^  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  summaiy  of  this  vast  conception : 
«  Tons  les  Ikges  sout  enchain6s  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d'effets  qui  Uent 
r^tat  du  monde  ^  tons  ceux  qui  Font  pr6c6dl."  Second  Discours  en  Sor- 
bonne,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgoty  vol.  ii.  p.  52.     Every  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  his- 
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true  that  Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life, 
never  possessed  sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid 
outline  of  what  he  so  success^y  sketched :  but  thoogb 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he  Ml  short  of  Hontesqim 
still  the  analogy  between  the  two  men  is  obyious,  as  ak 
is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  Uved.  They,» 
well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  advocates  of  tk 
democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  disoountenaDced 
the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to  indifi- 
duals,  and  rescued  history  from  being  a  mere  recital  rf 
the  deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  tie 
same  time,  Turgot,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  be 
held  out  of  future  progress,^^  and  by  the  picture  vhii 
he  drew  of  the  capacity  of  society  to  improve  itaelt  ifi* 
creased  the  impatience  which  his  countrymen  were  begii- 
ning  to  feel  against  that  despotic  government,  in  ^^ 
presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  These,  m 
similar  speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  appeal" 
in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  o!  iheio^ 
lectual  classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  w 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  tke 
arduous  enterprise  of  leading  on  the  people  to  attai  tw 
institutions  of  their  native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  m 
France  every  thing  tended  to  the  same  result.  Everything 
indicated  the  approach  of  some  sharp  and  terrible  shuggfe- 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  should  war  with  tw 
spirit  of  the  past ;  and  in  which  it  should  be  finally  settled 
whether  the  people  of  France  could  free  themselves  froB» 
the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  been  held,  or  whether, 

tory  is  a  development  of  this  pregnant  sentence.  That  he  jmAat^  ^ 
uecessitj  of  an  historian  beinff  acquainted  with  physical  sdeocej^  ^ 
the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  climate,  soil,  and  the  |^  ^,^ 
dent  in  his  fragment,  La  Olographic  Politique^  in  (Euvrt^i  vol  ii-  Y^\\^ 
208.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  political  sagacity,  that  in  1760  ^f^^^ 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  (Euvra  «  W** 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mhn,  sur  Turgot,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

»**  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  wdl  «•  Jy 
historical  works.  In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  that  Toigot  b^ 
more  comprehensive  views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  ^[^K 
Bacon:"  Mem,  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  133 ;  and  see  a  timihur  pefflsrtpr 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  voL  i.  p.  S)46. 
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missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower  in 
that  ignominious  vassalage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a 
lesson  to  the  civilized  world. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Pboxiillte  Causes  op  the  Fbeitch  Bevolution  aptik  the  Middle  of  ihi 

Eighteenth  Centubt. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
what  those  circumstances  were  which,  almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  the  way  for  tte 
French  Revolution.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been, 
that  the  French  intellect  was  stimulated  into  actiyity  by 
the  examples  and  teachings  of  England ;  and  that  this 
stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  encouraged,  a  great  breach 
between  the  government  of  France  and  its  literature ;— a 
breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  temporaiy 
brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always 
ready  to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this 
rupture  having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and 
the  intellectual  classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true 
to  their  ancient  instincts,  began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed  :  hence  those 
persecutions  which,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  were 
directed  against  every  man  of  letters,  and  hence  too  those 
systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to  a  subserviency 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under  Louis  XIV. 
It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  injuries 
constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  from  attacWng  the  government,  but 
directed  all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  ap- 
parent anomaly,  of  the  reUgious  institutions  being  assailed, 
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and  the  political  iDstitutions  being  spared,  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  perfectly  natural  circumstance,  arising  out  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  French  nation ;  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  what  those  antecedents  were,  and 
how  thej  acted.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  purpose  to 
complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that, 
before  both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should 
change  the  ground  of  their  hostiUty,  and  should  attack 
political  abuses  with  the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved 
for  reUgious  ones.  The  question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place, 
and  the  period  when  it  actually  occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great 
change  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated ; 
and,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  I  shall,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
volume,  examine  them  at  considerable  length.  On  this 
point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive  at  some 
precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the 
time  at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much 
more  obscure,  but  by  its  nature  ^U  never  admit  of  com- 
plete  precision.  This,  however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses 
in  common  with  every  other  change  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  circumstances  of  each  change  may  always  be 
known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample  and  authentic.  But 
no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually  drawn 
by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is 
merely  the  external  result  which  follows  the  change.  The 
real  history  jof  the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tenden- 
cies which  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events 
which  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of  that  chrono- 
logical precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealogists. 
The  death  of  a  prince,,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fall  entirely  within  the 
province  of  the  senses;  and  the  moment  in  which  they 
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happen  can  be  recorded  by  the  most  ordinary  observers. 
But  those  great  intellectual  revolutions  upon  ^ch  all 
other  revolutions  are  based,  cannot  be  measured  by  so 
simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the  movements  of  the  buman 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  it  under  several 
aspects,  and  then  co-ordinate  the  results  of  what  we  hive 
separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  Uke  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
averages,  increase  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  instances  from  which  they  are  coDectei 
That  this  is  a  safe  and  available  method,  appears  not  only 
from  the  history  of  physical  knowledge,^  but  also  from  tbe 
fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  empirical  maxims  by  whicli 
all  men  of  sound  understanding  are  guided  in  tbose  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life  to  which  the  generalizatioiB  oi 
science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed  such  mzsm- 
which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 
form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collectea 
with  any  thing  Uke  the  precautions  that  the  pbiloeophi' 
historian  ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  employ. 

The  refid  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  re- 
specting the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  i^ 
not  that  they  want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  preciflon. 
This  is  just  the  point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  frooi 
the  annalist.  That  the  English  intellect,  for  example,  b 
gradually  becoming  more  democratic,  or,  as  it  is  tenneO' 
more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  crown  of  this  coon- 
try  is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though  botb  these 
statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement  is 
more  precise.  We  can  tell  the  very  day  on  wbich  tk 
Queen  ascended  the  throne  :  the  moment  of  her  death 
will  be  known  with  equal  precision ;  and  theie  can  be  »^ 
doubt  that  many  other  particulars  respecting  her  will  w 
nunutely  and  accurately  preserved.  In  tracing,  bowerer. 
the  growth  of  English  liberalism,  all  such  exactness  des^ 
us.     We  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the  Reform  R^ 

'  For  a  popular  but  able  view  of  the  value  of  averages  in  scifiDtrW 
quiries,  see  neracM*«  Due.  on  Nat,  P kilos,  pp.  216-;219. 
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was  passed  ;  but  who  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the 
Reform  Bill  first  became  necessary  ?  In  the  same  way, 
that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament,  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  Catholics  haye  been  admitted.  Both 
these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing 
indiflference  to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be 
obvious  to  every  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes. 
But  while  we  know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic 
emancipation  received  the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no 
one  now  Uving  who  can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  simi- 
lar justice  will  be  granted  to  the  Jews.  Both  events  are 
equally  certain,  but  both  events  are  not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precifion  I 
have  stated  at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little 
understood,^  and  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  now  before  us.  The  fact  of  the  French  intel- 
lect having,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  passed  through 
two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be  proved  by  every  de- 
scription of  evidence  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other.     All 

■  As  we  see  in  the  pretensions  set  forth  by  mathematicians,  who  often 
suppose  that  an  amount  of  certainty  can  be  attained  in  their  own  pursuits 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other.  This  error  has  probably  arisen,  as  Locke 
suggests,  from  confusing  clearness  with  certainihr.  E^^ay  on  Human  Under^ 
standingy  book  iy.  chap.  ii.  sees.  9  and  10,  in  WorJuy  yoL  ii.  pp.  73,  74.  See 
also  ComUy  PkUos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  p.  103,  where  it  is  justly  observed,  that  all 
branches  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  generalized  into  sciences  admit  of 
eaoal  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  predion  :  ''  si,  d^rte  I'ezplication  ptr^ 
cedente,  les  di verses  sciences  doivent  n^oeasairement  presenter  une  precision 
tr^-in6gale,  il  n'en  est  nullement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude."  This  is  handled 
unsatisikctorily  by  Montuda  {Hiti,  des  Matkhnat.  vol  i.  p.  33),  who  says,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  peculuur  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician 
is,  tnat  "  d'une  id6e  claire  il  ne  d^dnit  aue  des  cons^uences  claires  et  in- 
contestables."  Similarly,  Cudworth  (/nt^^.  S^^em,  vol  iii.  p.  377) :  '|nay 
the  very  essence  of  truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility.  ** 
On  the  other  hand,  Kant,  a  far  deeper  thinker^  avoided  this  confusion,  by 
making  mathematical  clearness  the  mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than 
of  a  degree  of  it :  *'  Die  mathematische  Gewissheit  heisst  auch  Evidenz,  weU 
ein  intuitives  Erkenntniss  klarer  ist,  als  ein  discursives.  Obgleich  also  beides, 
das  mathematische  und  das  philosophische  Yemunfterkenntniss,  an  sich 
eleich  gewiss  ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art  der  Gewi^eit  in  beiden  verschieden.'* 
Logik,  EinleitUTiffy  sea  9,  in  Kani^s  Werhs^  vol.  i.  p.  399.  On  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  respecting  certainty,  compare  Matter ,  Hist,  de  VEcole  WAlea- 
andrie,  vol.  i.  p.  195,  with  Ritter'»  Hist,  of  Ancient  Fhilos,  vol.  ii.  p.  46, 
vol  iii.  pp.  74,  426,  427,  484,  614. 
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that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications 
which  the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at 
an  approximation  which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  avoid  making  any  par- 
ticular statement ;  but  as  the  employment  of  dates  seems 
necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly  before  the  mind, 
I  will,  by  way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on  the  year 
1750,  as  the  period  when  those  agitations  of  society  which 
caused  the  French  Revolution  entered  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  move- 
ment, hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  began  to  be 
turned  against  the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant.  We  know  on  the  best 
authority,  that  towards  the  year  1750,  the  French  b^an 
their  celebrated  inquiries  respecting  political  economy,* 
and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  science,  they 
were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the  in- 
terference of  government  had  produced  on  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.*  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that, 
even  in  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since 
it  enabled  them,  under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce, 
to  trouble  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  and  to  prevent 
trade  from  running  into  those  profitable  channels  which 

*  ''Vers  1750,  deax  hommes  de  g^nie.  obaervateurs  jadicieax  et  pct>- 
fonds,  conduits  par  une  force  d*iEittention  tres-soatenue  k  ane  lo^qae  rUroor- 
euse,  animus  d'un  noble  amour  pour  la  patrie  et  pour  Thumanit^  M.  Qaes- 
nay  et  M.  de  Ooumay,  8*occuperent  avec  suite  de  savoir  si  la  nature  dei 
choses  n'indiquerait  pas  une  science  dc  l'6conomiepolitique,  et  quels  seraient 
les  principes  de  cette  science."  Additions  aux  (Euvres  de  TwrgU^  toL  ilL 
p.  310.  M.  Blanqui  {Mist,  de  VEconomie  Politiatie,  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  bIbo  saji, 
^'vers  Tannee  1750;'^  and  Voltaire  (Diet,  FhUos.  article  A^,  in  CEuvrta^ 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  384)  says,  *'yers  Tan  1750,  la  nation,  rassasi^e  de  vers,  de 
tragedies,  de  commies,  d*op6ra,  de  romans,  dliistoires  romanesquee,  de  re- 
flexions morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  th^ologiquee  8iir 
la  grace  et  sur  les  conyulsions,  se  mit  enfin  k  raisonner  sur  les  bl£. " 

*  The  revolutionarj  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  notioed  in. 
Alieon's  Europe^  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185  ;  where,  however,  its  commencement  it 
erroneously  assigned  to  '^about  the  year  1761."  See  also,  on  the  hostility 
this  caused  against  government,  Mhn.  de  Camwm^  vol.  i.  pp.  7-8 ;  Mem,  ef 
Mallet  du  Pan^  vol.  i.  p.  32  \  and  Barrud^  Hist,  du  Jacobinisme^  voL  l 
p.  193,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
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traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  themselves.  Scarcely 
had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been  diffused, 
when  its  consequences  were  quickly  seen  in  the  national 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The 
sudden  increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance 
and  to  other  questions  of  government,  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  that  age.  With  such 
rapidity  did  the  movement  spread,  that  we  are  told  that, 
soon  after  1755,  the  economists  effected  a  schism  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  government  ;*  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter 
literature  were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal 
for  these  new  studies.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  great  change  ;  nor  need  I  trace 
the  influence  exercised  shortly  before  the  Revolution  by 
the  later  economists,  and  particularly  by  Turgot,  the  most 
eminent  of  their  leaders.^    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  within 

*  '^  D'ailleure  la  nation  s'^toit  accoutum6e  k  se  s^parer  toigoun  de  plus 
en  plus  de  son  gouyemement,  en  raison  mdme  de  ce  que  ses  ^rivainsavoient 
commence  ^  aborder  les  6tudes  politiques.  0'6toit  1 6poque  oil  la  secte  des 
^conomistes  se  donnoit  le  plus  de  mouvement,  depuis  que  le  marquis  de 
Mirabeau  avoit  public,  en  1755,  son  Ami  des  Hommes.^^  Sismondi^  Hist,  des 
Fran^.  vol.  xxix.  p.  269.  Compare  TocquevilUy  R^gne  de  Louis  XV^  vol.  ii. 
p.  58.  In  this  same  year,  1755,  Goldsmith  was  in  Paris,  and  was  so  struck 
by  the  progress  of  insubordination,  that  he  foretold  the  freedom  of  the 
people ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  understand  the 
movement  of  the  economists.  Priors  Life  of  Goldsmith,  voL  L  pp.  198, 199  j 
FoTster*s  Life  of  Goldsmith^  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

*  In  February  1759,  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boocage :  ^^  H  me  parait 
que  les  graces  et  le  bon  goiit  sont  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c^6  la  place  ^  la 
m^taphysique  embrouill^,  ^  la  politique  des  cerveaux  creux,  ^  des  discus- 
sions ^normes  sur  les  finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  ne 
mettront  jamais  dans  P^tat  ni  un  6cu,  ni  un  homme  de  plus.  '*  (Euvres  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  Ix.  p.  485.  In  1763  (vol.  Ixiii.  p.  204) :  "  Adieu  nos  beaux 
arts,  si  les  choses  continuent  comme  elles  sont  La  rage  des  remontranoes 
et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation."  Many  of  the  ablest  men 
being  tnus  drawn  ofiP  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began,  about  twenty 
years  before  the  Revolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  piurticularly 
among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettres  de  Dvdeffand  d  Waljpoie,  vol.  iL  p.  358, 
voL  iii.  pp.  163,  299 ;  MSm.  de  GenliSy  vol  ii.  p.  374,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  180,  275 ;  Mercier  sur  Rousseau,  vol.  iL  p.  151. 

'  Georgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him  :  ^'  son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux 
86  transforn^rent  en  ateliers  oil  les  4conomistes  forgeoient  leur  syst^e  et 
leurs  sp^ulations."  M^.  de  Georgel,  vol.  i.  p.  406  :  see  also  Blanqui^  Hist, 
de  VEcon,  Politiqw,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-112 ;  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  32-35; 
Ttoiss,  Progress  of  Political  Econ,  pp.  142  seq. 
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about  twenty  years  after  the  movement  was  first  cleariy 
seen,  the  taste  for  economical  and  financial  inquiriw  be- 
came so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of  society 
where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  frequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  conversation  no 
longer  turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon 
political  questions,  and  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  them.®  Indeed,  when  Necker,  in  1781,  published  his 
celebrated  Report  on  the  Finances  of  France,  the  eager- 
ness to  obtain  it  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  six  thousand 
copies  were  sold  the  first  day ;  and  the  demand  still  in- 
creasing, two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity.^  And  what  makes 
the  democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvions  k 
that  Necker  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  tie 
crown  ;  so  that  his  work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  b» 
been  truly  called  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  king 
by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  king  himself.^** 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  (ff 
about  1 750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed 
what  I  term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  oentmy, 
might  be  easily  strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  tk 
literature  of  that  time.     Immediately  after  the  middle 

■  Sismoudi,  under  the  year  1774^  notices  " les  Merits  innombnbtog 
ohaque  jour  yoyoit  6clore  sur  la  politique,  et  qui  avoientdfeonnaw'Wj^ 
dans  Pint^rdt  des  salons  cea  nouveautes  litt^raires,  ces  vers,  ces  *^jjjjp 
galantes,  dont  peu  d  aun^cs  auparavant  le  public  6toit  uniquement  occap*- 
Hist,  dfs  Francis,  vol.  xxix.  p.  495 ;  and  a  similar  remark  in  Aw***" 
EightetTith  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  .  '  m. 

•  See  the  account,  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  Orimm^  Corr.  IM*  yol.^  *^ 
where  it  is  said  of  Necker's  CompU  Rendu,  "La  sensation  qu'»  "J?^ 
ouvra^e  est,  je  crois,  sans  exemple ;  il  s'en  est  d^bit4  plus  de  six  "Jf*^ 
emplaires  le  jour  mime  qu*il  a  paru,  et  depuis,  le  tra'mil  coutinuel  de  (^ 
imprimeries  n'a  pu  suffire  encore  aux  demandes  multiplito  de  U  ^rT 
des  provinces,  et  des  pays  Strangers."  S^gur  {Souvenirt,  vol.  L  p.  i38)  »^ 
tions,  that  Necker's  work  was  "  dang  la  poche  de  tons  les  abW«,  e*  ^ 
toilette  de  toutes  les  dames.*'  The  daughter  of  Necker,  Madam*  ^^^ 
says  of  her  father's  work,  Administration  des  Finances,  **  on  en  fcnditqo*"^ 
vingt  mille  exemplaires.**  De  StcuS,  surla  lUvclution,  vol.  i-  P*  ^P*-.      ,/ 

"  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon :  see  Addikuss  °^  \ 
George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  290 ;  and  on  the  revolutionary  tenaency  of  ^^^ 
financial  works,  Soulavie,  lUgne  de  Louis  -S^VIj  voL  li.  pp.  xxxvii-  ^^^^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  143.  Necker  published  a  justincation  ctf  hisbodf,  '"•*^ 
la  defense  du  roL  "  Du  Jiesnil,  MSm,  sur  Lebrun,  p.  108. 
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of  the  century,  Rousseau  published  those  eloquent  works, 
which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in  which  the  rise 
of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most  power- 
ful writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity,^^ 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses 
of  the  existing  society.^^  To  trace  the  effects  which  this 
wonderful,  but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced 
on  the  mind  of  his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
would  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  this  Introduction ;  though 
the  inquiry  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  one  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  some  competent  historian  would  undertake.^^ 

^^  So  fiir  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  his  works; 
and  those  who  assail  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passages  on  which 
they  rely,  instead  of  bringing  vague  general  charges.  Compare  Life  of  Bjovs- 
seaUf  in  BrougkarrCs  Men  of  Letten,  vol.  i.  p.  189  ;  Stdvdlxn^  Oeseh,  der  the- 
oLog.  Wi$8ensdiaftenj  vol.  iL  p.  442  ;  Mercier  9ur  Ro^isseaUy  1791,  voL  i.  pp.  27- 
32,  voL  ii.  pp.  279,  280. 

^*  ''Rousseau,  qui  d6jk  en  1753  avoit  touchy  aux  bases  mdmes  de  la 
0oci4t6  humaine,  dans  son  Discoura  sur  Vorigine  de  I'irUgalU^  parmi  Us 
hommes.**  Bismondiy  vol.  xxix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  {Hist,  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, vol.  i.  p.  138)  notices  "  the  entirely  new  system  of  absolute  democracy 
which  was  brought  forward  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  :*'  see  also  p.  289,  and  Soidavie^ 
lUgne  de  Louis  XV I^  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

'*  Kapoleon  said  to  Stanislas  Oirardin  respecting  Rousseau,  ''sans  lui  la 
France  n'auroit  pas  eu  de  revolution."  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences^ 
Lond.  1850,  p.  261.  This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  most  extra- 
ordinary. In  1765,  Hume  writes  from  Paris :  "  It  is  impossible  to  express 
or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation  in  his  favour ;  ...  no  person  ever 
so  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseau.  Voltaire  and  every  body  else 
are  quite  eclipsed  by  him."  BurtorCs  Life  ofHume^  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  A  letter 
written  in  1754  (in  Orimmy  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  122)  says  that  his  Dijon 
Discourse  "fit  une  esp^e  de  revolution  ^  Paris."  Tme  circulation  of  his 
works  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La  Nouvelle  HUc^se  appeared,  "  les 
libraires  ne  pouvaieut  suffire  aux  demandes  de  toutes  les  classes.  On  louait 
Touvrage  ^  tant  par  jour,  ou  par  heure.  Quand  il  parut^  on  exigeait  douze 
sous  par  volume,  en  n'accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire."  JA««e< 
Pathag,  Vie  de  Rousseau^  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect 
produced  by  his  works,  see  Lermmier^  Philos,  du  Broit,  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ;  Mim, 
de  Roland^  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  359  ;  Mhn,  de  GenliSy  vol.  v.  p.  193, 
vol.  vL  p.  14  ;  Alison^s  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  iii.  p.  369,  voLiv.  p.  376 ; 
Mem,  de  MoreUet,  voL  i.  p.  116  ;  Longchamp,  Mem.  sur  Vottaire^  vol.  ii.  p.  50; 
Ljfeof  Romillgy  voL  i.  p.  267 ;  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ;  Burke^s 
WorJhs,  vol.  i.  p.  482  ;  Cassagnac,  Causes  de  la  RSv.  vol.  iii.  p.  549 ;  Lamar- 
tine,  Jlist.  des  Girondins,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  voL  iv.  p.  93,  vol.  viii.  p.  125 ;  Wdhr' 
htit  und  Bichtung^  in  Oothe's  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1837,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  83, 
104 ;  Grimm,  Correspond,  Lit.  vol.  xii.  p.  222 ;  Be  StaSl,  Consid.  sur  la  R&v, 
vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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iDasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy  of  RousseaQ  ^aa  it- 
self only  a  single  phase  of  a  far  larger  movement,  1  shaE 
at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to  conader  the 
general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vast,  but  ^ 
a  subsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  ii»e 
year  1 750,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circoiB- 
stances  of  considerable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  saw 
^  direction.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  not  a  siDgie 
great  French  writer  attacked  the  political  institutioos  rf 
the  country  before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  while,  afer 
that  period,  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  were  inceasaii 
/  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  only  eminent  Fiw- 
/  men  who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and  yet  refo^ 
to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire,  haail- 
ready  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  draw 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  t» 
church  had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  tfc 
circumstance,  which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  otw 
two,  is,  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  sea » 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  government ;  since,  singnl^ 
enough,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  display ed  for  the  *^ 
time  an  opea  enmity  against  the  church,  just  as  thein»' 
lect  of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its  decisive  onsla# 
on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  three  propositions,* 
first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  student  e 
French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  felse,  they  are 
so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  rm 
them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  t^ 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible » 
negative,  and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  to* 
special  evidence  which  I  will  now  adduce.  , 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  ot  t^ 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  founda* 
of  the  church,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  sm 
step  in  and  plunder  an  estabhshment  which  the  ^?^ 
events  had  weakened.     This,  which  took  place  in  F^ 
under  Louis  XV.,  was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  Eng^. 
under  Henry  VIII. ;  for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  m 
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lectual  movement,  directed  against  the  clergy,  preceded 
and  facilitated  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  the  crown* 
It  was  in  1 749  that  the  French  government  took  the  first 
decisive  step  against  the  church.     And  what  proves  the 
hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such  matters  is, 
that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a  simple 
contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.     Machault,  who 
had  recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller-general; 
has  the  glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  poKcy; 
In  August  1 749,^*  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  for- 
bade the  formation  of  any  religious  establishment  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent, 
and  registered  in  parliament ;  eflFective  precautions,  which, 
says  the  great  historian  of  France,  show  that  Machauh 
"  considered  not  only  the  increase,  but  even  the  existence 

of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a  mischief  to  the  king- 
dom.''i5 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.^®  Machault, 
so  far  from  being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he 
had  issued  this  edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition 
to  the  controllership  ;^^  for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court 
"  thought  the  time  had  now  come  to  tax  the  property  of 
the  clergy.''^®     During  the  forty  years  which  elapsekl  be-* 

M  Siamondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  LaoreteUe  (XFlir  SUde^  vol.  ii.  p.  110),  and 
Tocqaeville  (JUane  de  Louis  XV ^  vol.  il  p.  103),  give  the  date  174^ ;  so  that 
1747,  in  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  zxvi.  p.  46,  is  apparendy  a  misprint. 

^  ^*  Ijaissant  voir  dans  toute  cette  ioi,  qui  est  assez  longue,  qn'il  regardoit 
non-seuiement  raccroissement^  mais  rezistence  de  ces  propriet^e  eool6sias- 
tiques,  comme  un  mal  pour  le  rojaume.'*  SisriMmdi^  Hist,  des  Frafif.  vol. 
xxix.  p.  21.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Tu^ot,  who  wished 
to  pusn  the  principle  still  further.  CEiwr€s  de  Turcot,  vol.  iii.  pp.  254, 255 ; 
a  lK>ld  and  striking  passage. 

^*  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault^^ 
Observations  sur  I'ffistoire  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  415 :  "  On  attaqua  alors,  dans' 
plusieurs  4crits,  les  immunit^s  du  olerg6.  '*  On  the  dislike  felt  b^  the  clergy 
against  the  minister,  see  Segur^  Souvenirs,  vol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Soulavie,  Rign^  de 
Louis  XVI,  vol.  i.  pp.  283,  310,  voL  ii  p.  146. 

■'  In  1750,  **  Machault  obtint  les  sceaux  en  conservant  le  contrMe-g^n6- 
ral."  Biog,  Unvo,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

"  ^'Oroyait  surtout  que  le  temps  6tait  Vena  d'imposer  les  biens  dtr 
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tween  this  period  and  the  b^inning  of  the  roToltttion, 
same  anti-ecdesiafitical  policy  prevaUed.  Among  the  sik- 
cessors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  ability  wm 
Choiseuly  Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  strenuoos 
opponents  of  that  spiritual  body,  which  no  minister  vooM 
have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only  tke« 
eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Cakofie, 
Halesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policj 
to  attack  privileges  which  superstition  had  conseaated 
and  which  the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserred,  partly  to  ex- 
tend their  own  influence,  and  partly  to  minister  to  tho6e 
luxurious  and  profligate  habits,  which  in  the  eigbteenth 
century  were  a  scandEd  to  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  die 
clergy,  another  important  step  was  taken  in  preciselj  tk 
same  direction.  Now  it  was  that  the  goyemment  b<|tt 
to  fisiyour  that  great  doctrine  of  religious  Uberiy,  the  wfft 
defence  of  which  it  had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerotf 
speculation.  The  connexion  between  the  attacks  ootiie 
clergy  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  toleration,  nuij  ^ 
illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  ooe  eretf 
succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the  fact,  that  both  « 
them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Hachault,  wk 
was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also  the  fint 
minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestints 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Cathohc  priesthood.^  ^ 
this  he  only  partly  succeeded ;  but  the  impetus  thus  gi^ 
Soon  became  irresistible.  In  1 760,  that  is  only  nine  yctfs 
later,  there  was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administr*' 
tion  of  the  laws;  and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  thoo^ 
not  yet  repealed,  were  enforced  with  unprecedented  inj'* 
ness.^     The  moyement  quickly  spread  from  the  capit*! 

olei^."    LacreteUe,  XFIIP  SUde,  v6L  il  p.  107.    Nearij  the  s"*^ 
•re  used  in  Bicjg^,  Univ,  vok  zxvL  p.  46. 

>•  On  which  aooounfc,  he  stiU  farther  provoked  the  indigDatio&^^ 
Catholic  clerjor.    See  Fdioe,  Hist,  of  the  Pnae*X.  of  Frwuse,  pp.  401, 4w; 
letter  written  in  1751.  ,     . 

»  "The  approach  of  the  year  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  «^^»»^^ 
persecution-  .  .  .  The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  "* j^ftef 
l^eral  assembly  of  1760,  they  addressed  urgent  remonstranoei  (o  tM  (^ 
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to  the  remdier  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  are  assured 
that,  after  the  year  1 762,  the  reaction  was  felt  even  in 
those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condition,  had 
always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry  .^^  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism 
arose  in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  by  dividing  them  into  two  hostile  pai-ties.  Of 
these  factions,  one  made  common  cause  with  the  state,  still 
further  aiding  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy. Indeed,  the  dissensions  became  so  violent,  that  the 
last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual  ascendency  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  XVI.  proceeded  not  from  the  hands 
of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  church ;  a 
man  who,  from  his  standing,  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now 
eagerly  attacked.  In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the 
Revolution,  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,^  who  was 
then  minister,  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal 
edict,  by  which  the  discouragement  hitherto  thrown  upon 
heresy  was  suddenly  removed.  By  this  law,  the  Protest- 
ants were  invested  with  all  those  civil  rights  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the  reward  of  ad- 
herence to  their  own  opinions.^  It  was,  therefore,  natu- 
ral that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an 
impious  innovation,^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two 
sects,  in  some  degree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to- 
sanction  the  progress  of  error;  and  which  certainly  de- 

against  this  remission  of  the  laws."  Fdice,  Protest,  of  France^  p.  422.  Oomp. 
an  interesting  letter  from  Nismes  in  1776,  in  Thicknesses  Journey  through 
Franoe^  London,  1777,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

''  Sismondi  says  of  1762,  "  D^  lors,  la  reaction  de  Topinion  publique 
contre  Tintol^rance  p^n^tra  jusque  dans  les  provinces  les  plus  fanatiques." 
Bist,  des  Frang.  vol.  xxix.  p{.  296.  See  also  a  letter  to  Damilaville,  dated 
6th  of  May  1766,  in  Lettres  inHUes  de  Voltairfy  vol.  i.  p.  412 ;  and  two  other 
ktters  in  CEuvres  de  VoUairey  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  225,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  417. 

"  Of  whom  Hume,  several  years  before,  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion. 
QeeB7irton*s  Li/eo/Htcmey  vol.  ii.  p.  497;  a  too  favourable  judgment,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  M^.  de  Qerdisy 
vol.  ix.  pp.  360-363,  and  Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jacobinismey  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  199. 

*»  LavalUey  Hist,  desFrang.  iii.  p.  516;  Biog,  Univ,  xxiv.  p.  656. 

*«  Oeorgely  MSmoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294 ;  a  violent  outbreak  against 
*^  riiT^ligieux  6dit  ....  qui  autorise  tons  les  cultes." 
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priyed  the  French  church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractHHW 
by  which  men  had  hitherto  been  induced  to  join  her  com- 
munion. Now,  however,  all  these  considerations  were  set 
at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing  temper,  that  the  par- 
liament, though  then  in  a  mood  very  refractory  to  the 
royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict  of 
the  king  ;  and  this  great  measure  became  law ;  the  domi- 
nant party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  m 
which  it  was  based.^ 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm;  signs  of  the 
time,  which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  <tee 
wanting  other  marks,  by  which  the  true  complexioD  of 
that  age  may  be  clearly  seen.  In  addition  to  what  to 
been  just  related,  the  government,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted  a  direct  and  fetal  ifl- 
jury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This  consisted  in  tk 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event,  importaDfe  not 
only  for  its  ultimate  eflfects,  but  also  as  an  evidence  of  4e 
feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably  accom- 
plished by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  "tke 
most  Christian  king.^"^ 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  institu- 
tion, rendered  immense  services  to  civilization,  parfly  bj 
tempering  with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitKHB 
•views  of  their  great  predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  partly  by  organizitig  a  system  of  edu- 
cation far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Europe.    Id  ^ 

**  "  Le  parlement  de  Paris  discatait  I'^dit  sur  les  profcestana.  T^f! 
plus  t6t,  combien  une  telle  resolution  n'e^t-eUe  pas  agit^  c*  ^-^ifr 
esprits?  En  1787,  on  ne  s'^tonnait  que  d'une  chose:  c^6tait  ^n^jjQ? 
avoir  une  discussion  sur  des  priucipes  4videns.'*  LaereUUe^  XyJl*^ ^^^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  342,  343.  In  1776,  Malesherbes,  who  was  then  miDister,  wiswi 
to  secure  nearly  the  same  privileges  for  the  Protestants,  but  '"*]^*]J^ 
from  doing  so.  DtUens^  M^nwires^  vol.  ii.  pp.  56-68.  Dutens  washim*"**"* 
cemed  in  the  negotiation. 

«•  Henry  II.  used  to 
tion  of  the  Protestants 


great  account  was  made  ui  it  uy  bimt  «;a,eiupiaTy  pnuc«,  jjuuio-»»»  ---,   ,    L 

R^gne  de  Louis  XV I^  vol.  i.  p.  165.  The  French  antiquaries  tiace  U  ^ 
torepin,  the  father  of  Chariemague.  BarringtonU  Observations  oni^'^ 
lutes,  p.  168. 
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university  could  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  instruction 
so  comprehensiye  as  theirs;  aad  certainly  no  where  waa 
displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
It  must,  in  justice,  be  added,  that  this  illustrious  society, 
notwithstanding  its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambi- 
tion, was,  during  a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  literature ;  and  that  it  allowed 
to  its  members  a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  speculation 
which  had  never  been  permitted  by  any  other  monastic 
order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like 
every  spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began 
to  lose  ground;  and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own 
decay,  as  from  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  sur- , 
rounded  them.  An  institution  admirably  adapted  to  an 
early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the  same  society  in 
its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits 
were  before  their  age ;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the 
great  missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  believed 
that,  by  its  aid,  they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of 
men.  But,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  their  materials 
were  more  refractory;  they  had  to  deal  with  a  perverse 
and  stiff-necked  generation;  they  saw  in  every  country 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declining;  and  they 
clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retaining  their 
old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acce- 
lerate.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France, 


^  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about 
1740,  savs,  that,  in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils 
intended  for  the  church ;  while  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular 
professions  were  neglected.  See  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  JfSmoires  de  Monthareyy  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13. 
Montbarey,  so  mr  from  being  prejudiced  against  the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the 
Revolution  to  their  overthrow.  Ibid,  vol  iii  p.  94  For  other  evidence  of 
the  exclusive  and  unsecuhur  character  of  their  education  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  see  Schloiter**  Eighteenth  Centurif^  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  30,  245, 
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almost  immediately  afi;er  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  determined  to  ruin  an  order  which  had  kog 
ruled  the  world,  and  which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwirk 
of  the  church.  In  this  design  they  were  aided  bj  a  cari- 
ous moyement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  church  itselC 
and  which,  being  connected  with  views  of  much  ^er 
import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for  whom 
theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians 
have  wasted  their  strength,  that  of  free-will  has  proToked 
the  hottest  disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acer- 
bity of  their  language,  is,  that  this,  which  is  eminentlT  i 
metaphysical  question,  has  been  taken  up  by  theol<^iai» 
who  have  treated  it  with  that  warmth  for  which  they  vt 
remarkable.^  From  the  time  of  Pelagius,  if  not  earlier. 
Christianity  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sects,  whiek. 
though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible  shades 
have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  origiial 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  nr- 
tually,  and  often  expressly,  denied ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not 
only  that  we  cannot  of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing  iw* 
ritorious,  but  that  whatever  good  we  may  do  will  be  us^ 
less,  since  the  Deity  has  predestined  some  men  to  per- 
dition, others  to  salvation.  By  the  other  sect,  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld ;  good  works  are  declared 
essential  to  salvation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is  accused 
of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  faith  is  a  iw- 
cessary  accompaniment.^ 

"  See  some  singular  observations  in  Parr's  first  sermon  on  fiutn  «m 
morals  (Parr*s  Works,  vol  vL  p.  698),  where  we  are  told  that,  in  twD^ 
agement  of  the  feud  between  Oalvinists  and  Arminians,  "*^®,"**'^^^ 
defence  should  be  proportionate  to  the  impetuosity  of  assault  ;*'  '"*°J?J!2 
advice,  so  far  as  his  own  profession  is  concerned.  However,  the  ***"** 
medan  theologians  are  said  to  have  been  even  keener  than  the  Chnw*^ 
this  subject.  See  TroyerU  Discourse  on  the  Dabistcniy  vol.  i  p»  c*^^* » 
important  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions.  .  .l^ 

«•  Neander  {Hist,  of  tht  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  105)  finds  the  P^fJ^ 
Pelagian  controversy  in  the  dilute  between  Athanasius  '^^.^PP^^ 
Compare,  respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  Milman^s  HisU  of  Chrutu^^i  '^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  270,  271.  K  thw- 

••  No  writer  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  fairly  and  dearly  the  wfr 
loffical  boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  Gdthe.  Wahrheit  undI^i<:^W* 
Wirke,  voL  u.  i»rt  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1837. 
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These  oi^fK>site  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logieal 
Consequences,  must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomian- 
ism,®^  and  the  second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  superero* 
gatory  works.*^  But  since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  for 
more  than  they  reason,  it  usually  happens  that  they  pre- 
fer following  some  common  and  accredited  standard,  or 
appealing  to  some  ancient  name  :^  and  they,  therefore, 
generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under  Augustin, 
Calvin,  and  Jansenius  ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pelagius, 
Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Calvinistic,  have  been  always  con- 
nected with  a  democratic  spirit ;  while  those  of  Armin- 
ianism  have  found  most  favour  among  the  aristocratic 
or  protective  party.  In  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  of 
North  America,  and  of  Holland,  Calvinism  was  always 
the  popular  creed.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  evil 
days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  when  our 
liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  and  when  the  monsi^ous  claim  of  the 

**  Compere  Buder's  Mem.  of  the  Oatholun,  yol.  iii.  P-  SS4 ;  CfopUston  <m 
Jfeoestity  and  Frtdettinaticn^  pp,  25,  26 ;  MoikeinCs  JScdei.  Hutoty,  voL  iL 
p.  254. 

**  Hence  the  theory  of  indulgences,  oonstmoted  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  perfect  consistency,  and  against  whidi  most  of  the  Protestant  arga« 
ments  are  illogical. 

*>  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  observed  byr 
Keander  in  his  instructive  account  of  the  Gnostics,  Hittwry  of  the  ChurcX, 
vol.  ii.  p.  121 :  **  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  soom 
celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity.'' 

**  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adojpied,  as  an  article  of  fidth, 
the  doctrine  of  election  held  at  Geneva.  MoekenrCi  Eodee,  Hiatory^  voL  ii 
p.  112.  See  also,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands,  Svndavr'i  Corrupt 
voL  ii.  p.  199 ;  CofoentryU  Speech  in  1672,  in  Pari.  Hitt.  vol.  iv.  p.  537 ; 
and  StdmUin^  Geseh.  der  theolof.  Witeeneduften^  voL  L  p.  262 :  *<  In  d«B 
Kiederlanden  wurde  der  Calvinische  Lehrbegriff  zuerst  in  eine  scholastieoke 
Form  gebracht." 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  BanerofCe  American 
Revolution^ 
LydV 
Jfotee 
219,226. 
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divine'  r^ht  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward ;"— dieo 
it  was  that  Arminianism  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of 
the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party* 
And  in  that  sharp  retribution  which  followed,  thePuribtt 
and  Independents,  by  whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted, 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Calvinists  :^  nor  Bhonld 
we  forget,  that  the  first  open  movement  against  Charies 
proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the  principle  of  Caliin 
had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

This  diflFerent  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so 
clearly  marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  become  a 
necessary  part  of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  tbe 
French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  k, 
that  Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  aud  ArminiamsB 
for  the  rich,  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necesatj  rf 
£edth,  must  be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  tke 
necessity  of  works.  In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeb 
salvation  by  the  strength  of  his  belief ;  in  the  latter  ca«e, 
he  seeks  it  by  the  fullness  of  his  contributions.  And  tf 
those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy  have  much  power, 
always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  that  in  coan- 

**  It  IB  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  eii^ 
158S ;  but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  HaUam  on  wA 
no  instance  before  the  reisn  of  James  I.  Const.  Hut,  v(^  ^  F^  ^  ? 
dogma,  though  new  in  the  Church  of  E^gknd,  was  of  great  antkjurtf.J»» 
on  its  origin  among  the  early  Christians,  Kltmrath,  SisL  du  Droit,  wii 
p.  263. 

"  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  I»"""51 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Pari,  ffitt.  voL  ii.  pp.  444,  452,  465,  47iS 
4S4,  487,  491,  660,  947,  1368.  On  the  deoUne  of  Calvinism  at  the  Unner- 
aities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  early  in  the  seventeenth  oentorr,  *e 
curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  Boyle'i  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  483 ;  and  on  *™"*J 
ment  in  the  church  after  Elissabeth,  compare  J<>w^«**  ^Otory,  J>.  ^*''"' 
Camden  Soc.  1848 
vol.  i.  pp.  154-166, 
SaUam's  ConsL  H\ 
p.  112. 


d4m' 

vol.  HI.  p.  avD  I  \yanyves  K/Tvmww,,  vui.  i.  p.  uo  ;  aua  wu  n«  "T^rj— / 

the  House  of  Commons  in  1628,  OarwUhen's  ffist,  of  the  Ckwxk  •/  &0^^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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tries  which  favour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works,  the 
priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly 
ornamented,  than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper 
hand.  Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation,  / 
that  a  religion  which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  our-  i 
selves,  is  less  expensive  than  one  which  directs  our  charity 
to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two 
creeds  :  a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  diflFerent  Christian 
nations,  or  who  has  even  travelled  in  countries  where  the 
different  tenets  are  professed.  It  is  also  observable,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  worship  is  addressed  mainly 
to  the  senses^  and  who  delights  in  splendid  cathedrals  and 
pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against  the 
Calvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done 
against  any  other  Protestant  sect.^ 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aris- 
tocratic tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic 
.  tendency  of  Calvimsm. '  The  people  love  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry as  much  as  the  nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love 
to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored  minds  are  easily  cap- 
tivated by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priesthood,  and  by 
the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still,  they 
know  full  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of 
that  wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own 
cottages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their 
standing,  their  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  educa- 
tion, naturally  contract  a  taste  for  expense,  which  makes 
them  unite  splendour  with  religion,  and  connect  pomp 
with  piety.  Besides  this,  they  have  an  intuitive  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associated  with 

*  Hcber  {Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  p.  oxx.)  says,  that  Calvinism  is  "a 

?^tem  of  aU  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic." 
hilip  II.,  the  great  Catholic  champion,  especially  hated  the  Calvinists,  and 
in  one  of  his  edicts  calls  their  sect  **  detestable.  ^  De  Tkouy  HUU  vol.  x. 
p.  705 :  compare  voL  xi.  p.  458.  To  give  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the 
Itoman  inquisition  was  revived  in  1542,  it  was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in 
particular  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated:  '^besonders  Calvinisten. " 
Rank€y  Die  PdpsU,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatevw  weaketf 
the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence  it 
is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simpUfied  its  ex- 
ternal worship  ;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embeJ- 
lished  it.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  sodety 
tends  to  equality,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  its  theology 
cal  opinions  will  be  Calvinistic ;  while  the  more  a  sodet? 

V  -,  .       tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater  the  probabiKty  d 
those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  ftirther, 
and  to  show  that  Calvinism  is  more  fevouraWe  to  the 
sciences,  Arminianism  to  the  arts  f^  and  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  first  is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  othe*  io 

:  scholars.*^     But  without  pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of 

this  divergence,  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  tie 

^^  professors  of  the  former  religion  are  more  likely  to  acqaffB 

habits  of  independent  thinking  than  those  of  the  latter. 
And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  crci 
the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  are,  by  ^ 

i  very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fa 

their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  t» 
minds  of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intdkc- 
tually  more  narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  serfite; 

••  By  way  of  illustrating  this,  I  may  mention,  that  an  intelligeBfl**}*'^ 
who  travell^  all  through  Germany,  remarked,  in  1780,  that  the  ^T??J 
though  richer  than  their  opponents,  had  less  taste  for  the  arts.  '"^'^ 
Travels  through  Germany,  London,  1787,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  An  "»^*^ 
parage;  in  which,  however,  the  author  has  shown  nimself  unsbk  tog^ 
ralixe  the  facts  which  he  indicates. 

*•  The  Arminians  have  had  amoni^  them  many  men  of  S'***/**'^ 
particularly  of  patristic  learning;  but  the  most  profound  ^^Vj^ 
been  on  the  other  side,  as  in  the  instances  of  Au^ustin,  Psscsl;  sw  ^ 
than  Edwards.  To  these  Calvinistic  metaphysicians  the  '^^'^'^^'^J^ 
can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jc^ 
by  far  the  most  sealous  Arminians  in  the  Romish  church,  hare  ^^^ 
celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  ^J?^ 
of  the  mind,  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  (Dissert,  on  ^^  [Lgt 
p.  185),  Buffier  is  "the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  nas  a  place  in  *^^^?JS 
of  abstract  philosophy.'*  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Hasviff^^ 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  accompanied  by  an  "^*"2SjL 
leaniiug,  existed  from  the  be^nning ;  for  Neanaer  (History  oj  ^J^z3 
voL  iv.  p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  "was  not  possessed  of  the  p*'^'^ 
speculative  spirit  which  we  find  in  Augustin,"  but  that  "  inlesrnutf '^ 
Augustin's  superior." 
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their  views,  though  generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are 
Dttore  independent ;  they  are  less  attached  to  antiquity, 
and  more  heedless  of  thosfe  traditions  to  which  the  Ar- 
minian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  religion 
are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ;*^  a 
theory  which,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  pregnant 
iwrith  great  truths,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any  other 
system  to  develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that 
clear  conception  of  law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the 
highest  point  the  human  understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
immense  importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which 
took  place  in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  For,  Jansenism  being  essentially  Calvinistic,^ 
those  tendencies  appeared  in  France  by  which  Calvinism 
is  marked.  There  appeared  the  inquisitive,  democratic, 
and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has  always  accompanied 
that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  originated 
with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic  ;^  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which 
preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  ;^  that  it  was  forcibly 

**  "  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge, has  Deen  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Oalvinistio  school,  more  or 
less  rigtdlpr,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  century.'*  MordVs  Specu- 
lative Philosophy  of  Europe^  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  Indeed  this  tendency  is 
so  natural,  that  we  find  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  something  extremely 
like  it,  laid  down  by  Aujpstin.  See  the  interesting  extracts  in  Neander  $ 
Mist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  vi.  pp.  424,  425 ;  where,  however,  a  loophole  is  left 
to  let  m  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  events  of  superintendence. 

^  "  The  fii^e  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  hci  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin."  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  voL  i.  p.  320 ;  and  see  the  re- 
marks of  Mackintosh  in  his  Metnoirsy  vol.  i.  p.  41 1 .  According  to  the  Jesuits, 
"  Paulus  genuit  Augustinum,  Augustinus  Calvinum,  Oalvinus  Jansenium, 
Jansenius  Sancryanum,  Sancryanus  Amaldum  et  fratres  ejus.'*  Des  RkiuXy 
Historiettesy  vol.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Compare  Huetius  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinent 
tUmsy  p.  64  :  '*  Jansenium  dogmata  sua  ex  Calvinianis  fontibus  denvasse." 

^  Jansenius  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  Utrecht. 

^  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficially  related  by 
Duvemet(JKrf.  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-175) ;  but  the  reader  will  find 
a  contemporary  and  highly  characteristic  account  in  Jfim,  de  MottevUley  voL 
ii.  pp.  224-227.    The  connexion  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
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repressed  in  his  arbitrary  reign  ;^  and  that  before  tb 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  again  arose,  as  the 
natural  product  of  a  state  of  society  by  which  the  Fnock 
Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  em 
in  the  Sorbonne  ;*^  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  had  organized  a  powerfiil  party  in  the 
French  parliament.^^  About  the  same  period,  their  in- 
fluence began  to  show  itself  in  the  executive  goTemm«it, 
and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Machaidt,  who  heU 
the  important  post  of  controller-general,  was  known  to 
favour  their  opinions,^  and  a  few  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs ;  a  niifl 
of  considerable  abiUty,  by  whom  they  were  openly  pro- 
tected.*® Their  views  were  Ukewise  supported  by  Larerir, 
controller-general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of 
finances  in  1 769.^  The  procureur-general,  Gilbert  isi 
Voisins,  was  a  Jansenist  f^  so  also  was  one  of  his  sncccs- 
sors,  Chauvelin  ;^^  and  so  was  the  advocate-general  Pd- 
letier  de  Saint-Fargeau  ;^  and  so  too  was  Camus,  the  well- 
was  remarked  at  the  time  ;  and  Des  R6auz,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  ^ 
seventeenth  century,  mentions  an  opinion  that  the  EVonde  *'^toitTeoiiec 
Jans^nisme. "  HistoriHtes^  vol.  iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  tiiat,  in  16^ 
"  11  se  trouYoit  que  tons  oeuz  qui  6toient  de  cette  opinion  n'ainMneoiptf  ii 
gouvemement  present  de  T^tat."  M^,  SOmer  TaUm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28(\  ^ 

**  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XIY.  personally,  says,  '^  Jans^nifflneyl'boneflr 
du  roL*'  MSm.  de  Brienne^  vol.  iL  p.  240.  Compare  Dudoi,  M^  ^ffj 
vol.  i.  p.  112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bishop  cm  the  iv^ 
ffround  of  his  opposition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was  in  1713.  LtUm  iw* 
ae  Maintencny  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  406  ;  and  see  further  vol.  L  pp.  220,  ^^ 

^  ''La  Sorbonne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIY.  fut  jana^niste  soof  le  r^ 
et  toujours  divis^e."  Duvemet,  Hist,  de  la  Soriantief  vol.  iL  p.  225. 

^'  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  ^v^  ''^ 
TocqueviOe,  mgne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  voL  ii.  p.  176;  Fk^ 
Diplomaiie,  voL  vL  p.  486  ;  Afhn.  de  Georaei,  voL  ii.  p.  262 ;  Mhm,dtBff»»^ 
4roI.  i.  p.  67  ;  Palmer^e  Treatise  on  the  Churchy  vol  i.  pp.  327,  32a 

*•  LavaUSe^  Hist,  des  Franpais,  voL  iii.  p.  439. 

*•  Soulavie^  Eigne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol  L  pp.  31,  145.  _ ,  . 

••  TocquevilUy  R^ne  de  Louis  XV^  voL  li.  p.  385 ;  (Eums  de  WW 
vol.  liv.  p.  275 ;  Mhn.  de  Qeorgd,  voL  i.  pp.  49-51. 

"  Duvemety  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  90. 

•«  Lacretelle,  XVII?  Siide,  vol.  ii.  p.  119 ;  LavalUe,  voL  iii.  ^  ^77. 

•»  Mhn.  de  Georgel,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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known  advocate  of  the  clergy.^  Turgot,  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions  -J^  while  Necker,  who  on  two  diflFerent  occasions 
possessed  almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid 
Calvinist.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker, 
but  also  Rousseau,  to  whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the 
Revolution  is  justly  ascribed,  were  born  in  Geneva,  and 
4rew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that  great  nursery  of  the 
Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible 
that  a  body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground. 
They  were  the  last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fall  in  an  age  when 
statesmen  were  sceptics,  and  theologians  were  Calvinists. 
Even  the  people  had  already  marked  them  for  destruc- 
tion; and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  king,  it  was  generally  beUeved  that  they  were  the  in- 
stigatoi*s  of  the  act.^^  This  we  now  know  to  be  false ;  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits 
was  fixed.  In  April  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  con- 
stitutions to  be  laid  before  them.*^  In  August,  they  were 
forbidden  to  receive  novices,  their  colleges  were  closed, 
and  a  number  of  their  most  celebrated  works  were  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,*^  Finally,  in  1 762,  ano- 
ther edict  appeared,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  condemned 
without  even  being  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;**  their 

Eroperty  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their  order  secu- 
prized ;  they  were  declared  "  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  a 

**  La  FayeUey  Metn,  yoL  iL  p.  53 ;  IhtmorU^  Souvenirt,  p.  164 ;  Oeorgd^ 
vol  ii.  p.  353i  vol.  iii  p.  10. 

**  Soulavie,  Riffrte  de  Louis  XVI y  voL  iii.  p.  137. 

**  '^  The  Jesuits  are  charged  by  the  yulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt " 
Letter  from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Ckaiham  CorrupcncL  vol.  iL  p.  127. 
Compare  CampaUj  Ifhn,  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  21 ;  Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Frang,  vol.  zxiz.  pp.  Ill,  227. 

"  Lavallie,  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

••  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Frang,  vol.  vi.  p.  491. 

•*  *'  Sans  que  les  acous^  eussent  M  entendus."  LavalUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  477. 
**  Pas  un  seul  n'a  M  entendu  dans  leur  cause."  Barrudsur  VHisL  duJaeo^ 
hinismSf  vol  ii.  p.  264. 
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well-governed  country/'  and  their  institute  and  BocietT 
were  formally  abolished.^ 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  k«j 
the  terror  of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  puhfe 
opinion.     What  makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is. 
that  the  pretext  which  was  alleged  to  justify  the  examiiBr 
tion  of  its  constitutions,  was  one  so  slight,  that  no  fonner 
government  would  have  listened  to  it  for  a  single  mwnait 
This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was  actually  tried  br 
a  temporal  court  for  ill  faith  in  a  mercantile  transactKHi 
and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due. 
The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  sp- 
ritual  leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  afld 
the  confessors  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  m 
sued  in  their  collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  rejw^ 
ation  of  a  common  debt  1^     So  marked  was  the  predis- 
position of  aflFairs,  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  toes- 
ploy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  any  of  those  artebj 
which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  inflamed.  Tbecha^j^ 
upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not  that  thej  h» 
plotted  against  the  state ;  nor  that  they  had  comm 
the  public  morals ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  ret 
gion.     These  were  the  accusations  which  were  hrc^^ 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  gens* 
of  that  age.     But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  *>^ 
required  was  some  trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  ^ 
a  pretence  to  justify  what  the  nation  had  sireadj  dei^* 
mined^    To  ascribe,  therefore,  this  great  event  to  thebaw- 
ruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,  i^  w 
confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext  under  vl 

••  LavaUSe,  iii.  p.  477 ;  Flassan, 
234 ;  and  the  letters  written  hj  Diderot, 
time,  gives  rather  an  incomplete  accoun 
130-132. 

•>  Flassan^  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  vol.  vi.  pp.  486-488.  ^^^ 

•»  "  Enfin  ils  furent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Paris  ^.jj^J^ 
ment  et  la  joie  de  voir  les  j^ites  amen^  devant  lui  comine  de  wi  •'^J^ 
routiers."  Lacretdle,  XVIIP  Si^e,  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  "  Condemned  m  n^ 
as  fraudulent  traders.'*  Schlosser*8  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  V'Jf^\j^ 

"  Several  writers  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  totbecxe^*^ 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour ! 
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the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and 
that  by  defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments, 
they  obstructed  the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  age,  and  the  age  swept  them  from  its  path; 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  their  abolition :  a  cause  not 
likely  to  be 'perceived  by  those  writers,  who,  under  the 
guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prattle  and 
gossip  of  courts ;  and  who  beUeve  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing remaining  which  could  save  the  French  church  from 
immediate  destruction.^  The  old  theological  spirit  had 
been  for  some  time  declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suffer- 
ing from  their  own  decay  even  more  than  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  them.  The  advance  of  knowledge  was  pro- 
ducing in  France  the  same  results  as  those  which  I  have 
pointed  out  in  England ;  and  the  increasing  attractions  of 
science  drew  off  many  illustrious  men,  who  in*  a  preceding 
age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession. That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and 
there  were  no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  ora- 
tors, at  whose  bidding  the  temples  had  formerly  been 
filled.^  Massillon  was  the  last  of  that  celebrated  race  who 
had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and  the  magic  of  whose  fasci- 
nation it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand.  He  died  in  1 742  ; 
and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no  eminent 
men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkeVs,  nor  orators,  nor  wri- 
ters.^     Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their 

•*  Choifleol  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Jesuits  :  "  leur  6dacation  d6- 
tmite,  tous  les  autres  corps  religieux  tomberont  d'eux-mdmes."  Barrudy  Hist, 
du  Jaoobvnitme.  vol.  L  p.  63. 

•*  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris  that  the  churches  and  con  • 
vents  were  become  so  empty,  as  to  '^  appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined 
to  destruction ;"  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  WalpcU'a  LeUer$y  vol.  v.  p.  310,  edit.  1840, 

**  ^^  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen^ 
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recovering  their  lost  position.  While  society  vas  adTin- 
cing,  they  were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  pow» 
were  dried  up.  They  had  no  active  leaders;  they  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  government ;  they  had  forfeited  the 
respect  of  the  people  ;  they  had  become  a  mark  for  the 
gibes  of  the  age.^ 

It  does,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that,  undw  these 
circumstances,  the  French  clergy  should  have  been  able, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  JesdtSi 
to  maintain  their  standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impa- 
nity  in  public  afiairs.^  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  die 
temporary  reprieve  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  oTOg 
to  that  movement  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  bv 
virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its  ai- 
tack,  and,  directing  its  energies  against  political  abuses. 
neglected  in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  U>  wiid 
its  attention  had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result^ 
that  in  France  the  government  enforced  a  policy  wUck 
the  great  thinkers  had  indeed  originated,  but  respectog 
which  they  were  becoming  less  eager.  The  most  eminent 
Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  attacks  upon  the  state, 
and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  warfare  they  slackened  thaf 
opposition  to  the  church.     But  in  the  mean  time,  the  seeife 

tliat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  when  Christianity  i**^^ 
assailed,  not  one  cnampion  of  note  apneared  in  its  ranks ;  and  wbea  tbe^ 
vocation  of  the  clergy,  in  1770,  published  their  fiunous  •^'^*^!*°?2|Kf5 
the  dangers  of  unbelief,  and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  ^^^^ 
the  Christian  faith,  the  productions  called  forth  were  so  ^^'^^^- \? 
sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  religion."  AlucnCi  HiH,  <^ Ewnpe^  fw.i-lr 
180,  181.  ^ 

^  In  1766,  the  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler:  "I  *^ 
to  Paris  through  Lille  and  Oambray  in  their  public  voitures,  and  ^^JfS 
scandalized  and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserved  disre^^ect,  ^^^ 
trading  and  military  people,  for  their  clergy  and  relisious  esUblifiM^ 
When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was  much  worse."  EUU^i  Ongind  ^^^^f^ 
series,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  See  also  WalpoU'a  Letter*  to  Zadv  Ot^*  ^.^ 
513,  edit.  1848;  and  the  complaint  made  at  Besanvon  m  1761|  ini^ 
Vie  de  Foltaire,  p.  113. 

«  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  f^^ 
tion  occurred,  was  estimated  at  80,000,00(K.  English  money,  ^""^^^L 
yearly  revenue  of  ** somewhat  under  75,000,000  francs."  Aliff^f^'^'^ 
vol.  i.  p.  183,  vol  ii.  p-  20,  voL  xiv.  pp.  182,  123. 
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they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself.  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  affairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opi* 
nions  which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the 
paradoxes  of  designing  men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put 
into  execution  by  senators  and  ministers.  The  rulers  of 
Prance  carried  into  effect  principles  which  had  hitherto 
been  simply  a  matter  of  theory  ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as 
is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen  only  apply  and 
work  out  ideas  which  hare  long  before  been  suggested  by 
more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  practical 
classes  thoroughly  combine  against  the  church  :  since,  in' 
the  first  half  of  the  century^  the  clergy  were  principally 
assailed  by  the  Hterature,  and  not  by  the  government ;  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  by  the  government,  and  not 
by  the  Uterature.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  sin- 
gular transition  have  been  already  stated,  and  I  hope 
clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  now 
purpose  to  complete  the  generaUzation,  by  proving  that 
a  corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other 
branches  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  towards  mental  phenomena, 
it  was  in  the  second  period  more  directed  towards  physi- 
cal phenomena.  From  this,  the  poUtical  movement  received 
a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the  French  intellect, 
shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concentrating 
attention  upon  their  material  rather  than  upon  their  spiri- 
tual wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
an  hostiUty  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of 
the  church.  Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what 
comes  firom  without  to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus 
to  aggrandize  matter  at  the  expense  of  mind,  there  will 
also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an  institution  which 
hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtful  than  one  which  con- 
trols our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who  reject 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.     Men  who 

VOL.  I.  3  E 
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deny  the  existenoe  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortaUtj  of 
the  scHiI^  will  take  uo  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gros 
and  formal  worship  obscures  those  sublime  doctrmes.  AH 
the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials,  all  the  pomp,  all  the  dog- 
mas, and  all  the  traditions  by  which  religion  ia  retarded, 
will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they  coDsider  tke 
opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  false  with  those 
that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whcnn  traiiseei>- 
dental  truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  soper* 
stitions  which  darken  the  truths  ?  Such  a  generatioo,  so 
£ur  from  attacking  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  ratlier 
look  on  the  clergy  as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  igno- 
rant and  control  the  vulgar.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  wij 
hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being  a  zealous  polemic  But  if 
that  should  occur,  which  a  century  ago  occurred  in  fnoce; 
if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great  energy,  and  aduated 
by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to  find  ihmsdns 
in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism^ — ^they  would  direct 
against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they  would  act 
with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing  ^ 
their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  i» 
them  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideratioD. 

It  is  fi*om  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  tta 
atheistical  opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  beoonw* » 
matter  of  great  though  painful  interest  And  the  date  it 
which  they  appeared,  fully  corroborates  what  I  have  i«^ 
said  respecting  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  mi<Ub 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  great  woA  iu  "^ 
they  were  openlj'  promulgated,  was  the  celebrated  Bwy- 
dopsedia,  published  in  1751.^  Before  that  time  sMi 
degrading  opinions,  though  oocasionally  broached,  ^^ 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability ;  nor  could  they  ifl  ^ 
preceding  state  of  society  have  made  much  imprefiaw 

•  M.  Barante  (LttiSratwt  FnmgaUe  mt ZVJIf  SMU,  p.  W)«7^*2 
amv»  bient^t  )k  tout  nier ;  d^  rinciMuiit6  awt  rejet^  les  pronres  <&^ 
de  la  T^T^latioD,  et  avait  abjur6  lea  devoifs  et  Ics  souvenirB  dnwctfi. 

tout*"?* 


r^poque  de  PEncydop^die  que  datent  lea  Merits  oil  cette  opimoo 
exprcss^meut  profeasde.    Ub  fiir^it  peu  imit^s.  ^    This  last  aeoteooe » ^"^ 
B6OU0, 1  am  8on7  to  say. 
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upon  the  age.  But  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  aflfected  every  department  of  French  litera- 
ture. Between  1758  and  1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly 
gained  ground  ;^^  and  in  1 770  was  published  the  famous 
work,  called  the  System  of  Nature ;  the  success,  and,  un* 
happily,  the  ability  of  which,  make  its  appearance  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its  popularity 
was  immense  '^^  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so  clearly 
and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  th# 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism .^^  Five  years  later>  thd 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now 
become  the  prevailing  opinion.^^  This,  like  all  similar 
assertions,  must  have  been  an  exaggeration ;  but  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it,  is  known  to  who« 
ever  has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  generation  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  inferio^f 
class  of  writers,  Damilaville,  Deleyre,  Mar6chal,  Naigeon> 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy 
dogma,  which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  fotur^ 
life,  blots  out  from  the  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instinctft 

'•  **  Dims  ttn  iut^rvaUe  de  doozd  ftnnto,  de  1758  k  1770,  la  litt^tuf^ 
fran^oite  fut  Bouill^e  »Eur  un  grand  notnbre  d'ouvtages  oh  I'ath^isaie  6toii 
ouvertement  professfi.^  LacrttelUy  XVIII'  SQcU,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

'>  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classed, 
fuid  says  it  was  read  by  '*  des  sayants,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes.'^  Dict^ 
PkUos.  article  DieUy  section  iv. ,  in  CEuvres  de  Vcltaire^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  366 : 
see  also  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  260 ;  Ixmgchamv  et  Wagni^y  Mini,  sur  Voltaire, 
vol.  i.  pp.  13,  334 ;  JJetttes  inidites  de  VoUaiHre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  filO,  216 ;  and  a 
letter  from  him  in  Correspond,  de  Ihideffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Compare 
TeniUfnanny  Oesch,  der  Philoe.  voL  xi.  p.  320 :  "mit  ungetheiltem  Beifalle 
au%enbmmen  worden  und  grossen  Einfluss  gehabt  hat.'' 

»  «Le  oode  monstraeux  d'ath^isme."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xziz.  p.  88» 
MoreUet,  who  in  such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  judge,  says,  ^'  Le 
Shfstime  de  la  Nxaufe,  surtout^  est  un  cat6chisme  d'ath^isme  complct. "  M%m. 
de  MorelUt,  vol.  i^  p.  133.  Staudlin  {Oesck.  der  ikeolog,  Wtisensehaften, 
vol.  ii.  p.  440)  calls  it  *'  ein  System  des  entschiedenen  Atheismus  :*'  wbiltt 
Tennemann>  who  has  given  by  fiar  tiie  best  account  of  it  I  have  met  with, 
says,  ^*  Es  machte  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  gewaltiges  Auftehen,  und  ist  fast 
immer  als  das  Handbuch  des  Atheismus  betrachtei  worden."  Omeh.  d& 
Philoe.  vol.  xi.  p.  349. 

^  ''  Le  monstrueuz  ath^isme  est  devenu  Topinion  dominante.'*  ^Sbulot^ 
Biff%e  de  Louii  XVI,  vol  iii.  p.  16 :  the  address  of  the  archbishop  With  a 
deputation,  ^^ttaai  des  pouvoirs  de  rafisemblfte  g^6rale  du  ole^/*  in  d«p^ 
tember  1775. 
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merely  one  of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibflibr,'^  vA 
judgment  being  only  a  sensation,^  all  notions  of  duty  and 
of  virtue  must  be  tested  by  their  relati<Mi  to  thesewei; 
in  other  words,  by  the  gross  amount  oi  physical  enjoymea 
to  which  they  give  rise.     This  is  the  true  basis  of  monl 
philosophy.    To  take  any  other  view,  is  to  allow  ooradTtt 
to  be  deceived  by  conventional  ezpressioBfl;  which  hn 
no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ignoraat  m» 
Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of  oor 
passions;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  owr  phjw 
sensibility  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.^     It  was  in  this  nj 
that  the  sense  of  justice  first  arose.     To  physical  w- 
sibility  men  owed  pleasure  and  pain;  hence  the  feehagu 
their  own  intewrests,  and  hence  the  desire  <rf  living  together 
in  societies.     Being  assembled  in  society,  there  grew  ^ 
the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since,  witb<»it  it,  sooe^ 
could  not  hold  together;  and,  as  actions  are  only  jort  « 
unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  S^.^ 
terest,  a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  »- 
criminated  from  injustice.®^    With   the  same  infled* 
spirit,  and  with  great  fullness  of  illustration,  HclveWi 
examines  the  origin  of  those  other  feelings  which  y^*"*]f 
human  actions.     Thus,  he  says  that  both  ambitiiWjM 
friendship  are  entirely  the  work  of  physical  seufflbBU;- 
Men  yearn  after  fame,  on  account  either  of  the  plfits"^ 
whidi  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  wiB  gi^  * 


•I  « 


Ett  e!Eet  la  m6moire  ne  pout  Atre  ou'un  dee  org»n«»^  ^  J?^^ 

physique.'*  voL  i.  p.  6.    Compare  what  M.  LepeUetier  bsljb  oo  tWi*" 

]pM/sid<me  MStUetSU^  toL  iii.  p.  279.  »ui "  ^ 

«  **  D'oil  je  oonolus  que  tout  jugement  ft*e«t  qu'nn*  *****I!?1^ 

r Esprit,  voL  i.  p.  10;  ''juger^  comme  je  Pai  d6jk  prouv^  n'^*  pwP'^^ 


la  douleur  et  au  plaisir,  o'est  k  la  awisibait*  p^ 
passions ;  et  k  ses  passions,  qu'il  doit  toitf  stf 


que  smtir,**  p.  41. 

•*  <' N6  sensible  k 
que  rhomme  doit  ses  passions ; 
toutes  ses  vertus."  IM.  vol.  ii.  p.  53 ;  and  see  vot  L  p.  239.      ^^j^^ 

••  **  Une  fois  piirvenu  ^  cette  v6rit6,  je  d^oouvre  facilement  Is  **^jg, 
yertus  humaines ;  je  vois  que  sans  la  sensibility k  la  ^^^^.^flS^^ 
physique,  les  hommes,  saus  d^sirs,  sans  passions,  6galement  ^^^T^ 
tout,  u'eussent  point  connu  d*int6rdt  personnel ;  que  sans  ^f^f^^^ 
ils  ue  se  fussent  point  rassembl^s  en  soci6t6,  n'eussent  point  *^yzu0i 
de  conventions,  qull  n'y  eiit  point  eu  d'inUrdt  g^nml,  f^^*^/ft- 
point  d'aotions  justes  ou  ii\}ust€« ;  et  qu'ainsi  la  sensibility  ^^^tj^ 
tMt  personnel  out  M  les  auteura  de  toute  juatioe."  Ibid,  vol  ^  P* ' 
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else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  plea- 
sures.^ As  to  friend^ip,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase 
our  pleasures  or  mitigate  our  pains ;  and  it  is  xvith  this  ob^ 
ject  tbatf^  man  longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  friend.^ 
Beyond  this^  life  has  nothing  to  offer*  To  love  what  is 
good  for  the  sake  of  the  goodness,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
lore  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  evil.®^  The  mother 
who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely  actuated  by 
selfishness;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken  from 
her,  and  because  she  sees  a  roid  difficult  to  fill  up.^  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices, 
BTB  equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise 
of  them.^  This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  all. 
Every  thing  that  we  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  ai^e, 
we  owe  to  the  external  world ;  nor  is  Man  himself  aught 
else  except  what  he  is  made  by  the  objects  which  sur* 
round  him.*^ 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have 
stated  at  some  length;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
ability  with  which  they  are  advocated/  as  on  account  of 
the  clue  they  furnish  to  the  movements  of  a  most  remark- 
able age.  Indeed,  so  completely  did  they  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  tendendes,  that  they  not  only  quickly  ob* 
tained  for  their  author  a  vast  European  reputation,^^  but, 
during  mimy  years,  they  continued  to  increase  in  influ** 
ence,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 
sway.^     As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so 

•»  De  VEaprit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20,  30,  34,  293,  294,  318.  Compare  Epi- 
miros,  in  IHo^.  Laert,  de  Vit.  Philos.  lib.  z.  seg.  120,  yoL  L  p.  654. 

••  Ik  VElprit^  YoL  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up :  «  il  s'ensoit  que  TamitiA, 
ainsi  que  I'aYarice,  TorgueU,  rambition  et  lea  autres  passions,  est  Teffet  im- 
m6diat  de  la  sensibility  physic^ue. " 

*^  '*  II  lui  est  aussl  impossible  d'aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  dHumer 
le  mal  pour  le  mal."  IhicL  yoL  L  p.  73. 

••  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  ••  Ihid.  Yol.  ii.  p.  58. 

M  «  Nous  sommes  uniquement  ce  que  nous  font  les  objets  qui  nous  en- 
Yironsenf  Ibid,  yoI.  ii.  p.  306. 

*■  Saint  Snrin,  a  lealous  opponent  of  HelY^tius,  admits  that ''  les  6tran- 
ffers  les  plus  ^minents  par  leurs  dtgnit^a  ou  par  leurs  lumi^res,  d^siraient 
d'etre  introduits  ohes  un  philosophe  dont  le  nom  reteutissait  dans  toute 
TBurope."  Bio^.  Univ.  yoL  m.  p.  33. 

*>  Brissot  (Mhmoirei^  Yol.  i.  p.  339)  sajs,  tbat  in  1775,  'Me  ^sttoe 
d'HelY^tins  aYait  alors  la  plus  grande  Yogue.*^    Turgot,  who  wrote  against 
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also  was  it  the  country  to  which  they  were  best  adapted 
Madame  Dudeffand,  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst 
of  French  society,  and  was  one  of  the  ke^iest  obfiOTCfs 
of  her  time,  has  expressed  this  with  great  hap(H*68.  The 
work  of  Helv^tios^  she  says,  is  popular,  since  he  is  tk 
man  who  has  told  to  all  their  own  secret.^ 

True  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Hek^ 
his  views,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popnhoi^,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  secret ;  because  the  coimeiion  be* 
tween  them  and  the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet, 
but  dimly  perceived.     To  us,  however,  who,  after  the  in- 
terval of  time,  can  examine  the  question  with  the  resources 
of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious  how  such  a  systeni 
met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the  exponent  and 
the  mouthpiece.     That  Helv6tius  must  have  carried  iriti 
him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  is  dear,  not  only 
from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  from 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexioii  of 
those  times.    Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labour 
and  only  four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  wort 
appeared  in  France,  which,   though   displaying  greater 
ability,  and  possessing  a  higher  influence  than  that  of 
Helvltius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  exactly  the  same 
direction.     I  allude  to  the  great  metaphysical  treatise  by 
Condillac,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  ttot, 
without  some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  poeably 
understand  the  nature  of  those  complicated  movement 
by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about. 

it,  complains  that  it  was  praised  "avec  une  sorte  de  furenr*' (^^''^ 
Turgot,  vol.  ix.  p.  297) ;  and  Georgel  {M^moires,  voL  iL  p.  256)  «/^^ 
livre,  6crit  avec  un  style  plein  de  chaleur  et  d'images,  se  tPOU?oit  sar  w«» 
les  toilettes."  ^, 

"  "  D'aiUeurs  le  si^le  de  Louis  XV  se  reconnut  dans  ^'ount^f'^^ 
v^tius,  et  on  prdte  k  Mme.  Dudeffand  oe  mot  fin  et  profond :  t «» 
homme  qui  a  dit  le  secret  de  tout  le  monde. ' "  Ckmtin^  ffisL  «  ^.f^ 
I.  86rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Compare  Corresp,  de  Ditdeffand,  vol.i.  P-.^'^ 
a  similar  sentiment  in  Mhn.  de  Rdand,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  The  r^^  Z 
v^tius's  work  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  is  noticed  in  €(fa^^  rAiw*- 
yoL  iii.  pp.  791,  792,  vol.  v.  pp.  744,  745. 
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In  1754,^  Condillac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  mind ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the 
bias  with  which  it  was  written.  Although  this  profound 
thinker  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  although  he  is  pronounced  by 
a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to  be  the  only  metaphy- 
sician France  produced  during  the  eighteenth  century,®* 
still  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  those 
tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a 
"Treatise  on  Sensations;'^  and  in  it  he  peremptorily 
asserts,  that  every  thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensa- 
tion ;  by  which  he  means  the  eflFect  produced  on  us  by  the 
action  of  the  external  world.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning 
which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine,  however, 
the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is," 
merely  to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy 
and  the  general  temper  of  his  contemJ)oraries.  Without, 
therefore,  pretending  to  any  thing  Uke  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  this  celebrated  book,  I  will  simply  bring  together 
the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condillac 
was  originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work 
published  by  Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time. 
But  though  much  of  what  was  most  essential  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  English  philosopher,  there  was  one  very 

••  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  ix.  p.  399. 

**  ^'Oondillao  est  le  m^taphysicieu  fran^ais  du  zviii*  si^le."  Cousin, 
Hiit.  de  la  Philos,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

**  *' Traits  des  Sensations,'*  wBch.  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is,  '*sans  com- 
paraison,  le  chef-d'oeuvre  de  Oondillao.  Hist,  de  la  Philos,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  77. 

*7  On  the  immense  influence  of  Condillac,  compare  Bmouard,  Hist,  de  la 
Midicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  355 ;  Cuvier,  Eloaes^  vol.  iii.  p.  387 ;  Broussais,  Cours 
de  Phrindogiey  pp.  45,  68-71,  829 ;  Find,  Aliin.  Mentals,  p.  94 ;  Brown's 
Philos.  of  the  Mind,  p.  212. 
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important  point  in  which  the  disciple  differed  from  Iiis 
roaster.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now  taking. 
Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  poeab^ 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  sepuate 
existence  of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintaified 
that  by  means  of  that  power  the  prodncts  of  seDsatioa 
became  available.^  Condillac,  moved  by  the  prerailing 
temper  of  his  own  time,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  datine- 
tion.  He,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  jealoai  rf 
any  daim  whidi  increased  the  authority  of  the  mtmsl 
and  weakened  that  of  the  external.  He,  thCTefore,  alto- 
gether rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  onr 
ideas ;  and  this  partly  because  it  is  but  the  channel  tbitHi^ 
which  ideas  run  from  the  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its 
origin  it  is  itself  a  sensation.^  Therefore,  according  to 
him,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  eoi- 
tact  with  nature  supplies  us  with  ideas.  For  in  to 
scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused  bj  tbe 
operation  of  his  senses.  Tbe  judgments  which  we  ft«B 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  band  rf  the 
Deity ;  a  convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  cdj 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  them.^°^  By  cob- 
sidering  how  our  judgments  actually  arise,  we  can 
remove  these  obscurities.  The  fact  is,  that  the  att 
we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the  sensation  ^^ 

••  Whether  or  not  lK)cke  heW  that  reflection  is  an  u^ep®^*°*f ^ 
as  a  separate  &culty,  is  uncertain  ;  because  passages  ^^'^^^S^^^^^ 
his  wntings  to  prove  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Pr-  'JtT 
justly  remarks,  that  Locke  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  ^*  ^^^J^^ 
cipl^  to  make  of  his  doctrines  what  they  please.^  Hitt/ory  o/M^^ 
loiophy^  1852,  p.  71.  .     jj 

••  •*  Locke  distingue  deux  sources  de  nos  id^es,  les  sens  et  la  r^ePOO; 
seroit  plus  exact  de  n'en  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  paroeque  la  r6flcxK»  " 
dans  son  principe  que  la  sensation  m6me,  soit  parceou'elle  ^  °"^ 
source  des  id6es,  que  le  canal  par  lequelellee  d6coulent  des  sens."  ^^!**\|r 
Tra^S  de*  Sensations,  p.  13  :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  ^»J**  *^ 
satiou  beoomes  reflection ;  and  the  summing  up,  at  p.  416,  *'  qae  t«»*^*^ 
connoissances  viennent  des  sens,  et  particuli^rement  du  toucher.' 

^  He  says  of  Mallebmnche  (  TrnHS  des  Sensations,  p.  312),  "  ^  ?^ 
eomprendre  comment  nous  formerions  nous-mtaies  ®^  j"8®°^*'5^T!*  t 
triboe  4  Pieu ;  mant^re  de  raisonner  fort  commode»  et  presqM  to^)^^ 
ressource  des  philosophes*** 
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that  object  excites  ;^^^  and  what  we  call  abstract  ideas  are 
merdy  different  ways  of  being  attentive.^  Ideaa  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To 
attend  to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them; 
so  that  comparison  is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is 
rather  the  attention  itself.^^  This  at  once  gives  us  the 
£Etculty  of  judging,  because  directly  we  institute  a  com-* 
parison^  we  do  rf  necessity  form  a  judgment^^  Thus, 
too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;^^  while  the 
invagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  carried 
to  its  highest  possible  yivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  ap* 
pear  to  be  present.^^  The  impressions  we  receive  from 
the  external  world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our 
faculties,  but  being  the  Acuities  themselves,  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  driven  is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says 
Ck)ndillac,  that  in  man  nature  is  the  beginning  of  all ; 
that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  oi  our  knowledge  ;  that 
*we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her  lessons  ;  and 
that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continuing  the 
work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.^ 

It  is  so  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these 
Tiews,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result 
otherwise  than  by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  adopted.  Indeed,  the  zeal  with  which  they  were 
now  carried  into  every  department  of  knowledge,  can  only 

!•«  ''Mais  k  peine  j*an^te  la  voe  sur  nn  objet,  que  lea  teBsatioDa  pai^ 
tiouli^res  que  j'ea  le^ois  sont  ratie&tioQ  mdme  que  je  ioi  donne.*'  Traiii  dm 
JSen$cUi<ms,  p.  16. 

&M  ''Ne  sont  que  diff^rentes  mani^res  d*dtre  attentif/*  p.  122. 
>•  **  B^  qu'il  J  a  doable  attentioo,  11  j  a  eomparaison ;  car  ^re  attentif 
^  deux  id6eft  oa  les  coo^Mirer,  o'est  la  nidme  chose.  '*  p.  17. 
^  ''  Dds  qu'U  7  a  eomparaison,  il  j  a  jugement*'*  p.  6d. 

**^  **  La  m^moire  n'est  done  que  la  sensation  transform^.*'  p.  17.  Com- 
pare p.  61. 

iM  **  L'imagination  est  la  mtooire  mdme,  parvenue  k  toute  la  yivacitd 
dont  elle  est  susceptible.*'  p.  78.  *'  Or  j'ai  appel6  imagination cettem^moire 
Tive,  qui  ^t  parottre  present  co  qui  est  absent. "  p.  245. 

^^  **J1  rdsulte  de  cette  v^rit^,  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  nous : 
anssi  ai-je  d^montr6  <^ue,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  oommencement,  nos 
comioissances  sont  umquement  son  ouvrage,  ^ue  nous  ne  nous  instruisouB 
que  d'aprte  ses  lemons,  et  que  tout  Tart  de  raisonner  consiste  ^  oontinuer 
•emme  elle  noma  a  fisdl  commenoer."  p*  17a 
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jsrurprise  those  who,  being  led  by  their  habits  of  mind  to 
study  history  in  its  separate  fragments,  have  not  accas- 
tomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole,  and 
•who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoA 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerH 
than  any  other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time 
and  determines  their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  duii^ 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  idea  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  internal  to  the  external.  It  was  this 
dangerous  but  plausible  principle  which  drew  the  atteD- 
tion  of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ;  which  was  seen 
in  Helv^tius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  moraligte. 
and  in  Condillac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  meta- 
physicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  incre^ 
ing  if  I  may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  inim 
the  ablest  thinkers  to  devote  themselves  to  a  ^^ij 
her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those  other  pureuits  which  m 
been  popular  in  the  preceding  age.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were  made  Ui  ererr 
branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths  concav- 
ing the  external  -world  were  discovered  in  France  mH 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  doriij^ 
the  previous  periods  put  together.  The  details  oftbtfe 
discoveries,  so  far  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  tw 
general  purposes  of  civilization,  will  be  related  in  bs^ 
place  ;  at  present  I  will  indicate  only  the  most  pr<>^ 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  course  oi 
subsequent  argument,  and  may  see  the  connexion  bet^a 
them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  . 
say,  that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  vhicfi 
operations  of  nature  are  effected,  are  ^^^'.  ^^-j. 
electricity  ;  including  under  this  last  magnetic  ^^\^ 
vanic  phenomena.  On  all  these  subjects  the  ^^^^^^^ 
the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves  with  signal  su  ^ 
In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  materials  tor ^^ 
sequent  induction  collected  with  indefatigable  n|"  -^ 
but  before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  i"^^?^^*^^  ^^^ 
actually  made ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation 
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^%vorked  out  by  Prevost,^*^  those  of  its  conduction  were 
established  by  Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Revolution, 
employed  himself  in  raising  thermotics  to  a  science  by 
the  deductive  application  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which  still  bears  his 
name.^^  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to  notice, 
during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  of 
D^Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb, 
^which  brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  (Epinus 
had  already  prepared.^^^  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those 
ideas  were  now  accumulating  which  rendered  possible  the 
great  steps  that,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  were  taken  by 
Malus,  and  still  later  by  Fresnel.^^^  Both  of  these  eminent 
Frenchmen  not  only  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but  Malus  discovered  the 
polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  con- 
tribution received  by  optical  science  since  the  analysis  of 
the  solar  rays.^^^     It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 

*•«  Compare  Potoell  on  Radiant  ffeat^  p.  261,  in  Second  Rep,  of  Brit.  Assoc, ; 
WhewelVs  History  of  Sciences,  vol.  iL  p.  526  ;  and  his  Philosophy^  vol.  L  pp. 
339,  340.  Prevost  was  professor  at  Geneva  ;  but  his  ffreat  views  were  fol- 
lowed up  in  France  by  I>ulong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  dew 
by  Dr.  Wells  is  merely  an  application  of  them.  HerscheVs  Nat,  Philosophy , 
pp.  163,  315,  316.  Respecting  the  further  prosecution  of  these  inqumes, 
and  our  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heat,  see  Liebig  and  Kopp^s  Reports^ 
vol.  i.  p.  79,  voL  iii.  p.  30,  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 

*"  On  Fourier's  mathematical  tneory  of  conduction,  see  Comte,  Philos, 
Positive,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  175,  345,  346.  351,  vol.  iL  pp.  453,  551 ;  ProtU's 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  203,  204  ;  KeUand  on  Heat,  p.  6,  in  Brit.  Assoc,  for 
1841 ;  ErmarCs  SiheAa,  voL  i  p.  243 ;  Hwrnholdt's  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  169 ; 
Hitchcock's  Geology,  p.  198  ;  Pouillet,  EUmens  de  Physique,  ii.  696,  697. 

^*^  Coulomb's  memoirs  on  electricity  and  magnetism  were  published 
from  1782  to  1789.  Fifth  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc,  p.  4,  Compare  Liebig  and 
Kopp's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  128  ;*  and  on  his  relation  to  OSpinus,  who  wrote 
in  1759,  see  WhewelVs  Indue,  Sciences,  voL  iii.  pp.  24-26,  35,  36,  and  Haiiy^ 
Traith  de  MinJMLogie,  vol.  iii.  p.  44,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fuller 
account  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb  in  M.  Pouillet's  able  work,  Elemens 
de  Physique,  vol.  i.  partiL  pp.  63-79, 130-135. 

"*  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  century;  but  M.  Biot  says  that  the 
researches  of  Malus  begau^ before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Biotas 
Lij  e  of  Malus,  in  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  412. 

"*  Pouillet,  Elhneru  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  484,  514 ;  Report  of 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1832,  p.  314 ;  Leslie's  Nat,  Philos.  p.  83 ;  WhewelVs  Hist,  of 
Scimces,  Yo\.  ii.  pp.  408-410  ;  Philos,  of  Sciences,  vol,  i.  p.  350,  vol.  ii.  p.  25; 
Herschd*s  Nat.  Pkilos.  p.  258. 
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Freemel  began  those  profoimd  researches  which  placed 
a  solid  basis  that  great  undulatorj  theory  of  which  fiooke, 
Hnygens,  and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the 
founders,  and  by  whidi  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newtoa 
was  finally  overthrown.^^^ 

Thus  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge 
respecting  those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselTeB 
invisible,  and  of  which  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have 
a  material  existence,  or  whether  they  are  mere  oonditiofis 
and  properties  of  other  bodies.^^     The  immense  vahie 
of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing  the  number  of  known 
truths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  the  same  time,  another 
class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more  palp^ 
ably  with  the  visible  world,  and  being  also  more  eaafy 
understood,  produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  ia 
strengthening  that  democratic  tendency  which  accompa- 
nied the  French  Revolution.     It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  I  have  assigned  to  myself^  to  give  any  thing  Ida 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvellous  activity  with  whidi 
the  French  now  pushed  their  researches  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  still  it  is,  I 


1"  The  strode  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  wiA 
a  man  of  such  immense  powers  as  Toung  was  pot  down,  and,  as  it 
suppressed,  by  those  ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  criticiM  lam, 
will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  work,  as  a  valuable  iUustrmlica  sf 
the  history  and  habits  of  the  English  mind.  At  present  the  contiofcisy  is 
finished,  so  fieir  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  concerned ;  bat  thete  ait 
still  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented  Dr.  Wbevdl 
from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  positiveness  on  an  unexhafisled 
subject.  This  able  writer  says :  "  The  undulatory  theory  of  light ;  the  onJy 
discovery  which  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  univasu  gnvitatioD, 
as  a  doctrine  beloi^ng  to  the  same  order,  for  its  generaUty,  Hs  fettifity, 
and  its  certainty.**  WhewdPs  Hist,  of  the  Indue  JSciencea,  vol.  ii.  pw  42S  ;  seS 
also  p.  508. 

"«  As  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  ezisteaoe 
without  properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  in  Pag^%  Ia 
Pathology y  1853,  voL  i  p.  61),  there- are  two  reasons  which  prevent 
attaching  much  weight  to  it  '  First,  a  conception  whidi,  in  one  stage  sf 
knowledge,  is  called  impossible,  becomes,  in  a  later  staffe,  periectly  eai^, 
and  so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  necessanr.  Secon^y,  nowev«r  iadb- 
soluble  the  connexion  may  appear  between  £>roe  and  matter,  it  was  sol 
found  fatal  to  the  dynami<»d  theory  of  Leibnitz ;  it  has  not  prevented  other 
eminent  thinkers  from  holding  similar  views:  and  the  argumenta  of 
ley,  though  constantly  attacked,  have  never  been  refiUed. 
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think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of 
great  thinkers  which  flourished  in  France  duiing  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

If  we  confine  our  yiew  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sci- 
ences which  not  only  offer  the  £surest  promise,  but  already 
contain  the  largest  generalizations.  The  reason  of  this 
will  become  clear,  if  we  attend  to  the  ideas  on  which  these 
two  great  subjects  are  based.  The  idea  of  chemistry,  is 
the  study  of  composition  ;^^'  the  idea  of  geology,  is  the 
study  of  position.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn  the 
laws  which  govem  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  goyern  its  locaUty. 
In  chemistry,  we  experiment ;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In 
chemistry,  we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
smallest  atoms  ;^^^  in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  ar- 
rangement of  the  largest  masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and  the  geologist  by  his  gran- 
deur, touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  material  universe ; 
and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have,  as  I  could 
easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present 
an  independent  existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
division  of  labour,  it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately; 
though  it  must  be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so 
called,  to  integrate  them  into  a  complete  and  effective 
whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws 
of  the  composition  of  matter,  and  likewise  all  the  laws  of 
its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all  the  changes  of 
which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  ia,  when  un- 
interrupted by  the   mind  of  man.     Every  phenomenon 

lu  Sverj  i^emioal  deoompoeition  being  only  ft  new  fonn  of  oompoaition. 
Rohin  a  Vercleilj  Chimie  Anatomique^  vol.  i.  pp.  455,  456,  498  :  **  de  tout 
ceU  il  r^ulte,  qae  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particulier  des  combinaisons. " 

1^  What  is  erroneooslj  called  the  atomic  theorr,  is,  properly  spoddng, 
an  hypothesis,  and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its 
aid  uaX  we  i^eld  thi  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  the  oomer-ttone  of 
ohemietry. 
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which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  dther 
by  something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by 
something  taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it;  while 
what  occurs  within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  om- 
position,  and  what  occurs  without  must  be  due  to  its  poo- 
tion  in  relation  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  affected.  This 
is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every  possible  contiDgencj, 
and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every  thing  most 
be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which,  whe- 
ther they  be  emanations  froni  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  anaijss 
depend  either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the 
external  locaUty  of  their  physical  antecedents.  Howefer 
convenient,  therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable  flukb, 
and  elastic  aethers,  such  terms  can  only  be  provisioDal, 
and  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  names  for  that  resi<fee 
of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  fatare 
ages  to  bring  under  generaUzations  wide  enough  to  coTcr 
and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thw 
the  basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
chemistry  and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their 
insufficient  representatives,  should  in  modem  times  hate 
made  more  progress  than  any  other  of  the  great  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Although  the  chemists  and  gcdo- 
gists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  fiJl  height  of  their  respective 
subjects,^^^  there  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  note 
the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  generations,  thej 
have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views, — encroachiDg  oo 
topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concern, — making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to 
their  own, — and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intelj 
lectual  wealth  which,  long  hidden  in  obscure  corners,  had 
been  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pnr- 
suits.  This,  as  being  one  of  the  gi-eat  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  age,  I  shall  hereafter  examine  at 

"'  Many  of  them  being  stiU  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypotbesi  * 
catastrophes ;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  vital  forces. 
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considerable  length  ;  but  what  I  have  now  to  show  is,  that 
in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  still  very  imper- 
fect, must  eventually  be  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as 
a  science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word 
science  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, namely,  as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrejfraga- 
bly  true,  that,  though  they  may  be  subsequently  covered 
by  higher  generaUzations,  they  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
them;  in  other  words,  generalizations  which  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, but  not  refuted.     In  this  point  of  view,  there  are 
in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages.     The 
first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory, 
and  the  estabhshment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of 
oxidation,  combustion,  and  respiration.     The  second  stage 
was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  propor- 
tions, and  the  application  to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis. 
The  third  stage,  above  which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  con- 
sists  in  the  union  of  chemical  and  electrical  laws,  and 
in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards  fusing  into  one 
generalization  their  separate  phenomena.     Which  of  these 
three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them 
was  the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest   of  the 
French  chemists.     Before  him  several  important  points 
had  been  cleared  up  by  the  English  chemists,  whose  ex- 
periments ascertained  the  existence   of  bodies  formerly 
unknown.     The  Unks,  however,  to  connect  the  facts,  were 
still  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the  field,  there 
were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chemistry 
to  be  called  a  science ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
only  large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by 
Stahl,  which  the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only 
imperfect,  but  altogether  inaccurate.     A   notice   of  the 
vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  will  be  found  in  many  well- 
known  books  :"^  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  not  only 

*"  See,  for  instance,  Cavler^  Progr^  des  Sciences^  vol.  i.  pp.  32-34,  40 ; 
VOL.  I.  3  F 
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worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies  and  of 
their  combustion,  but  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  trae 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of 
which  he  first  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  fiDondadoo 
of  those  views  respecting  the  functions  of  food,  which  the 
German  chemists  subsequently  developed,  and  whkji,  as 
I  have  proved  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  latroductioD, 
may  be  applied  to  solve  some  great  problems  in  the  kb- 
tory  of  Man.  The  merit  of  ^is  was  so  obviously  due 
to  Praace,  that  though  the  system  now  established  w 
quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,^^  it  received  the  nane 
of  the  French  chemistry  .^^  At  the  same  time,  the  oU 
nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  re- 
quired, and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative ;  mx» 
this  great  reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most 
eminent  chemists,  who  flourished  only  a  few  years  b^ 
the  Revolution.^^ 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  re- 
ducing to  order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemid 
phenomena,  another  division  of  them  was  performing  p^ 
cisely  the  same  service  for  geology.  The  first  st^  to- 
wards popularizing  this  noblp  study  was  taken  by  Bolta 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  broached  t 

Lidig'n  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  282 ;  Tumer^s  Chemuhyy  vol  I PP-J^ 
185 ;  Brandos  Ckemietfy,  toI.  L  pp.  Ixxxv.-lxzidz.  302 :  TkomtoniA^ 
Chamistry,  pp.  620,  634,  and  a  great  part  of  the  seoood  Toluxne  of  hii/nf 
tary  of  Chemistry ;  also  MiiUer'e  Pkysioi,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  323.  . 

"•  Accordinff  to  Mr.  Harcourt  {Brit,  Assoc.  R^ori  for  1839,  p. j^ 
Cavendish  has  ^is  merit,  so  fiur  as  England  is  concerned :  "He,  ^J^f^ 
his  contemporaries,  did  justice  to  the  rival  theory  recentlj  propoied  ^ 
Lavoisier. " 

»  *«La  ohimie  fiwi9ai8e.'*  Tlumam'sHiM.  ^  Camii^,  vol  ii  P^]J^ 
130.  On  the  excitement  caused  hv  Lavoisier's  view^  see  a  letterj'w^ 
Jefferson  wrote  in  Paris,  in  1789,  printed jpartlj  in  Titcier's  L^e  <f/T''^ 
voL  i.  pp.  314,  316 ;  and  at  length  in  Jeferson*s  CornufOfuLrcLn.^^ 
466. 

m  u  rpjjg  gj^  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomencWw«^ 
made  by  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  G.  de  Morveau,  and  Foureroy,  soon  »~Jr 
discovery  of  oxygen  gas."  Turner's  Chemistry,  voL  I  p.  127.  Canefyy^ 
gr^  des  Sciences^  voL  i.  p.  39)  and  Robin  et  Verdeil  (CSWmttf  i***"**?^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  602,  603)  ascribe  the  chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson^ 
{Hist.  ofChemistryy  vol.  ii.  p.  133):  "this  new  nomenclature  Wf* 
made  its  way  into  eveir  part  of  Europe,  and  became  the  oommim  ^^''^ 
of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  it^  and  tli«  ^ 
sition  which  it  eveiy  where  met  with." 
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geological  theory,  which,  though  not  quite  original,  excited 
attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty  speculations 
with  which  he  connected  it.^^  This  was  followed  by  the 
more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Rouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  French- 
men, by  familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception, 
that  the  surface  of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  per- 
fectly stable,  is  constaiitly  undergoing  most  extensive 
changes.  It  began  to  be  understood,  that  this  perpetual 
flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts  of  na4;ure  which 
are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in  those 
which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
manence, sudbi  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the 
globe,  and  are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is 
held.  As  soon  as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this 
notion  of  universal  change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  great  thinker,  who  should  generalize 
the  scattered  observations,  and  form  them  into  a  science, 
by  connecting  them  with  some  other  department  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  the  empirical 
uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geo- 
logists, notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and 
unsettled,  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one 
of  the  greatest  naturalists  Europe  has  ever  produced.  A 
few  others  there  are  who  have  surpassed  him  in  depth ; 
but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his 
superior ;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studies  gave  him 

^  The  fitmous  central  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Leibnitz ;  but,  though  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real 
founder  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  Deswtes.  See  Bardas  De^ 
mofdin,  CartSsianMme,  Paris,  1843,  vol.  L  p.  312.  There  is  an  unsatis- 
factory note  on  this  in  PrieharcTs  Phyncal  HiH.  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Oompare 
EatpervtMTUal  Hist,  of  CM^  tit.  17,  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  IL  p.  308 ;  Brew- 
tiers  Life  of  Newton,  voL  li.  p.  100.  On  the  centml  heat  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, see  Tennemann,  Oesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  as  to  the 
central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beausobre, 
Hist,  de  Maniehie,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  the 
ancients  respecting  geology  made  these  views  nothmg  but  guesses.  Com- 
pare some  sensible  remarks  in  Matter's  Hist,  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  282. 
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a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and 
dependencies  of  the  external  world.^^  This  remarkable 
man  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science, 
since  he  is  not  only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  generalizations  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first  who  actually,  ex- 
ecuting this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  co-ordinating  the 
study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.^^  Shortly  before  his  re- 
searches were  published,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed 
been  collected  respecting  the  separate  strata ;  the  pri- 
mary formations  being  investigated  by  the  Germans,  the 
secondary  ones  by  the  EngUsh/^  But  these  observations, 
notwithstanding  their  merit,  were  isolated ;  and  they  lacked 
that  vast  conception  which  gave  unity  and  grandeur  to  the 
whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  concerning  the  inorganie 
changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  other  inquiries 
concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animals  the  sur- 
face contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France, 
is  evident  not  only  fi-om  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but 
also  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our 

^^  This  oomprehensiveness  of  Cuvier  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  Floonu 
as  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  FUmrens,  Hut,  dig  Travaux  4e 
Cuvier^  pp.  76,  142,  306  :  "ce  qui  caract6rise  partout  M.  Cuvier,  c'esk 
I'esprit  vaste." 

^^  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  ''the  founder  of  pakeontologieai 
science."  Owen  on  Fossil  Mammalia,  in  Export  of  Brit.  A990C  for  IS^ 
p.  208.  It  was  in  1 796  that  there  were  thus  '*  opened  to  him  entirelj  nev 
views  of  the  theory  of  the  earth."  p.  209.  S^  also  BakewdV*  Oteiofy, 
p.  368 ;  and  Milne  Edwards,  Zoclogie,  part  ii.  p.  279.  The  importamce^  of 
this  step  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year ;  and  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, that  without  palaeontology  there  would  be,  properly  speiikiiig,  bo 
geology.  Bcilfour^s  Botany,  1849,  p.  591.  Sir  R.  Murchison  {Silurioy  1S54, 
p.  366)  says.  ''  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to 
the  clear  subdivision  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  for- 
merly merged  under  the  unmeaning  term  '  Grauwacke.' "  In  the  same  abk 
work,  p.  465,  we  are  told  that,  '*  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  fonnatioas, 
the  practi(»d  geologist  is  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  tfa»«  faaa, 
at  aU  periods,  subsisted  a  veiy  intimate  connexion  between  the  existenoe, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  animals,  and  the  media  in  which  ib^ 
have  been  fossilized. "  For  an  instance  of  this  in  the  old  red  sandstone^  sfe 
p.  329. 

»«  Wheiaeirs  Hist,  of  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  679;  LyelTs  GeoL  p.  59.  la- 
deed  gneiss  received  its  name  from  the  Oermans.  BahewetTs  Qeot.  p.  108. 
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knowledge  respecting  tertiary  strata,^^  in  which  the  or- 
ganic remains  are  most  numerous,  and  the  general  analogy 
to^ur  present  state  is  most  intimate.^^  Another  circum- 
stance may  likewise  be  added,  as  pointing  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. This  is,  that  the  first  appUcation  of  the  principles 
of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of  fossil  bones,  was 
also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated  Daubenton. 
Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object  of  stupid  won- 
der; some  saying  that  they  were  rained  from  heaven,  others 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  Kmbs  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  men  who  were  beUeved  to  be  tall  because  they 
were  known  to  be  old.^^  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever 
destroyed  by  Daubenton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in 
1 762  i^  with  which,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  French  mind, 
and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of  the  discoveries  of 
Cuvier. 

"•  Compare  Convheare'a  Report  on  Oeology,  p.  371  {Brit,  Assoc,  for  1832), 
ynUhJBakewdVs  Qtd,  pp.  367,  368,  419,  vai Lydt's  Oed,  p.  59. 

*^  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rooks,  Tnannnals  are  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  they  do  not  become  common  imtil  the  tertiary.  Murddson's  Silvr- 
ria,  pp.  466,  467 ;  and  /Strickland  on  Omithdogy^  p.  210  {Brit.  Assoc,  for 
1844).  So  too  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  many  of  tne  plants  in  the  tertiary 
strata  belong  to  genera  still  existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the 
secondary  strata ;  wlulein  the  primary  strata,  even  the  mnuliesare  different 
to  those  now  found  on  the  earth.  Balfour* s  Botany,  pp.  592,  593.  Com- 
pare Wilson's  additions  to  Jiissieu^s  Botany,  1849,  p.  746 ;  and  for  further 
illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  advancing  time 
and  diminished  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  spefbulations, 
see  HitchcocVs  Otdogy,  p.  21 ;  LytWs  OeoMgy,  p.  183 ;  and  Owms  Lectures 
on  the  Invertebrata,  1855,  pp.  38,  67^ 

*"  M.  GeoflFroy  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomalies  de  VOrganisation,  voL  i.  pp. 
121-127)  has  collected  some  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  formerly  held 
on  these  subjects.  Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  leamea  man 
named  Henrion,  an  academician,  and,  I  suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718 
published  a  worK,  in  which  ^^  il  assignait  ^  Adam  cent  vin^-trois  pieds  neuf 
pouces ;"  Koah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so  on.  The  bones  of  elephants 
were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  circumstance  in  Chivier, 
Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  43. 

t2»  «  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d6truit  toutes  ces  id6es ;  il  a  le  premier 
appliqu6  Tanatomie  compar6e  k  la  determination  de  ces  os.  •  .  .  Le  m6- 
moire  oil  Daubenton  a  tent6,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  la  solution  de  ee  pro- 
bldme  important  est  de  1762.  Floitrens,  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  36,  37, 
Agassiz  (Report  on  Fossil  Fishes,  p.  82,  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1842)  claims  this 
merit  too  exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  the  earlier  researches  of  Dau- 
benton ;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  HUchcoch^s  Qed»  p.  249,  and  in 
BakemWs  Ged.  p.  384. 
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By  this  union  of  geology  smd  anatomy,  there  was  first 
introduced  into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  <tf 
the  magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  equally 
steady  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  ac- 
complished, and  of  the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Similar  ideas  had  no  doubt  been  occasi(m- 
ally  held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the  great  Frenchmen  <^ 
the  eighteenth  Century  were  the  first  who  applied  them  to 
the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  tiius  prepared 
the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe,^*^  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  riauig.  For  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to 
knowledge  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  wfaidi 
all  the  changes  of  nature  are  conducted,  we  lyre  bound  to 
believe  that  the  same  regularity  existed  long  before  our 
little  planet  assumed  its  present  form,  and  long  before  man 
trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  the  most  abuii- 
dant  evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly  occurring 
in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity ;  and 
this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  aatronemr, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict 
events  many  years  before  they  actually  happen  ;  nor  can 
any  one  doubt,  that  if  on  other  subjects  oxu*  science  were 
equally  advanced,  our  predictions  would  be  equally  accu- 
rate. It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  burden  of  procrf  lies 
not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal  regularity  of  nature, 
but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it ;  and  who  set  up  an  ima* 
ginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary  cata- 

iM  Even  Ouvier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sr  CliazleB 
LjeU  says  {Principles  of  Geology^  p.  60)^  his  own  discoveries  supplied  tlM 
means  of  oyerthrowing  it,  and  of  fsunilianzing  us  with  the  idea  of  ooatiiuitty. 
Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  fossil  observations  of  Cuvier  which  first  soppKed 
the  link  between  reptiles,  fishes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  8ee  Owen  oa 
FomU  ReptUes,  pp.  60, 198,  Brit.  Abboc,  for  1841 ;  and  compare  CarwTM  Com- 
parative AnatomVf  vol.  i.  p.  15d.  To  this  I  maj  add,  that  Cuvier  uDoon* 
sciously  pre^red  the  waj  for  disturbing  the  old  dogma  of  fixity  of  ajpadeBy 
though  he  himself  clunf  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  observations^  whieb  m 
very  remarkable,  consif&ring  the  period  when  they  'were  writt^i,  in  OaSamia, 
Bapporte  du  Pl^sipte  et  du  Moral,  pp.  487,  438  ;  ooAdaaioiia  dmwB  from 
Ouvier,  which  Ouvia:  would  have  himself  rejected. 
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strophe,  daring  which  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  estabhshed«  Such  gratuitous  assump* 
tions,  even  if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought 
to  be  rejected,  as  the  last  remains  of  those  theological 
prejudices  by  which  the  mareh  of  every  science  has  in 
its  turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all  analogous  notions 
work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischievous,  because 
they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to  its  in- 
quiries ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  they 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninter^ 
rupted  law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize, 
but  on  which  the  highest  generalizations  of  fixture  science 
must  ultimately  depend. 

It  is  this  deep  conviction,  that  changing  phenomena 
have  unchanging  laws,  and  that  there  are  principles  of 
order  to  which  all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred, — ^it 
is  this,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  guided  in  a 
limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton  ;  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  applied  to  every  part  of  the  ma- 
terial universe ;  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. This  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany ;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one 
even  suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  ge- 
neraUzations  respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly 
before  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  great  German 
thinkers  began  to  cultivate  this,  the  highest  and  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  studies.  But  the  French  themselves  were  too 
much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay  attention  to 
such  matters  ;^^  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that, 

>*>  Neither  Montesquieu  nor  Turgot  appear  to  have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  generalizing  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Vol- 
taire, the  weakest  point  in  his  otherwise  pn^ound  view  of  history,  was  his 
love  of  the  old  saying,  that  great  events  spring  from  little  causes ;  a  singular 
error  for  so  comprehensive  a  mind,  because  it  depended  on  oonfiising  causes 
with  conditions.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire  should  have  committ^  what 
now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection  for  those  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  i>enetrating  genius,  and  it  may  teach  the  best 
of  Of  a  wholesome  lesson.  This  {bJHslc^  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot ;  and  the  former  writer,  in  portumlar,  displayed  such  extraordinary 
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in  the  eighteenth  century,  each  of  the  three  leading  na-  j 
tions  of  Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  En^d 
difiused  a  love  of  freedom  ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science ;  while  Germany,  aided  in  some  d^ree  by 
Scotland,  revived  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  created 
the  stwdy  of  philosophic  history.  To  this  classificatioQ 
0Oxne  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made  ;  but  that  these 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries,  b 
certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1704,  and  that  of 
Newton  in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  deani 
of  great  speculative  thinkers ;  and  this  not  because  the 
ability  was  wanting,  but  because  it  was  turned  partlT  into 
practical  pursuits,  partly  into  political  contests.  1  Aai 
hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity,  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has  influ^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  werenfr 
questionably  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  becicse 
they  tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  thos 
hkely  to  produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  coa* 
sequence  was,  that  though  the  English  made  seveitJ  ^ 
discoveries,  they  did  not  possess,  during  seventy  yeais  a 
single  man  who  took  a  really  comprehensive  view  of  tb 
phenomena  of  nature ;  not  one  who  could  be  comptf^ 
with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France  Tefotm 
every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  Dntil 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  I^^^^ 
that  the  first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reactioDf 
which  quickly  displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  departmeB^ 
of  the  national  intellect.  In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion Dalton,  Davy,  and  Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  1^ 
own  field  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch  ;  while  on  other  sud- 

ability,  that  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  P«fj^jJ^ 
thuB  had  the  means  of  employing  in  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  poj 
cal  economy  and  phjrsical  science,  he  would  have  had  the  honour  n^  <^ 
laying  the  bads,  but  also  of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  P^^**^  (S 
history  of  Man.  As  it  was,  he  fidled  in  conceiving  what  is  the  fiuw  OMn 
of  every  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the  power  of  foretelling  ihe  fiture*  *^ 
after  his  death,  in  1755,  all  the  finest  inteUects  in  France,  VoI*»J«^ 
excepted,  concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of  natiu&IpheB<>°*^ 
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jects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the  influence  of  the  Scotch 
school ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden  and  well-deserved 
admiration  for  the  German  literature,  of  which  Coleridge 
was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  infused  into  the 
EngUsh  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this 
vast  movement,  which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, will  be  traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work : 
at  present  I  merely  notice  it,  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that 
until  the  movement  began,  the  English,  though  superior  to 
the  French  in  several  matters  of  extreme  importance,  were 
for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in  those  large  and  philo- 
sophic views,  without  which  not  only  is  the  most  patient 
industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose  their 
proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consoh- 
date  their  severed  fragments  into  one  vast  system  of  com- 
plete and  harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced 
me  to  treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended ; 
perhaps  at  greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive 
and  preparatory  character  of  this  Introduction.  But  the 
extraordinary  success  with  which  the  French  now  culti- 
vated physical  knowledge,  is  so  curious,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I  must  mention  a  few 
more  of  its  most  prominent  instances  :  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  three  great  divi- 
sions, which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is  called  Na- 
tural History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department 
of  zoology,  we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  those  generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest 
this  branch  of  knowledge  has  reached.  Taking  zoology 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  consists  only  of  two 
parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is  its  statics,  and  the 
physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics  :  the  first  refer- 
ring to  the  structure  of  animals  ;  the  other,  to  their  func- 
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tioDS.^^  Both  of  these  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  by  Cuvier  and  Bichot ;  and  the  leading  con- 
clusions at  which  they  arriyed,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  undisturbed  in  their  essential  points.  In 
1795,  Cuvier  laid  down  the  great  principle,  that  the  study 
.and  classification  of  animals  was  to  be,  not  as  heretofore, 
with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but  with  a  view  to 
internal  organization ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real  ad- 
vance could  be  made  in  our  knowledge  except  by  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy.^^  This  step, 
simple  as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance, 
since  by  it  zoology  was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  observer,  and  thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter : 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  attainment  of  that 
precision  and  accuracy  of  detail,  which  experiment  alone 
can  give,  and  which  is  every  way  superior  to  such  popular 
facts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus  indicating  to  natu- 
ralists the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustoming  them  to  a 
close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  them  to  despise 
those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formeriy  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress,  which, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  surpassed  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  This,  then,  is  the  real  service  ren- 
dered by  Cuvier,  that  he  overthrew  the  artificial  system 
which  the  genius  of  Linnseus  had  raised  up,^**  and  sub- 

^  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomj  as  statical,  and  phj^dogj 
as  dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  (PhUo*.  Positive^  voL  iiL  p.  303) 
and  by  MM.  BLobin  et  Y^^  {Chimie  AnatomigtUf  Tol.  i.  pp.  11.  12,  40, 
102,188,434).  What  is  s^d  by  Canis  (Cbmj9amt»i«  ^notom^,  voL  iL  p.  356) 
and  by  ^  Bcoijamin  Brodie  (LeOureson  Pathdo^and  Surgery^  p.  6)  cotnes 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  thonffh  expressed  with  less  predsioD.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Milne  Edwards  (Zodogiey  part  L  p.  9)  calls  pfaysiologr  ^'  ^ 
science  de  la  vie ;"  which,  if  true,  would  simply  prove  tlat  there  is  »> 
physiology  at  aU,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  sdenoe  of  life. 

^  In  his  lUgne  Ammal,  yoL  i.  pp.  vL  yii.,  he  says  Uiat  preoeding  nato- 
ralists  '*  n'avaient  gudre  consid6r6  que  les  rapports  ezt^rieurs  de  oes  esptos* 
et  personne  ne  s'6tait  ocoup6  de  oodrdonner  les  classes  et  les  ordres  dN^ads 
Tensemble  de  la  structure.  .  .  . .  Je  dus  done,  et  oette  obligation  me  prit  on 
temps  considerable,  je  dus  £Edre  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  sooIom, 

les  oissections  et  le  classement Les  premiers  r6sultats  de  oe  dowbk 

trayail  parurent  en  1796,  dans  un  mtoioire  special  sur  une  noureUe  divisioo 
des  animaux  k  sang  blano." 

iM  On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  Linnseus  and  of  Oarier, 
see  Jenyne*  Report  on  2iodogy^  j^.  144,  145,  in  Brii,  Anoc,  for  1834. 
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stituted  in  its  place  that  far  superior  scheme  which  gave 
the  freest  scope  to  future  inquiry  :  since,  according  to  it, 
all  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  provisional  so 
long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  kingdom.     The  in- 
fluence exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased  by  the 
extraordinary  skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer 
followed  it  out,  and  proved  the  practicability  of  his  own 
precepts.    His  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those  made 
by  any  other  man  ;  but  what  has  gained  him  most  cele- 
brity is,  the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he  used 
what  he  acquired.      Independently  of  other  generaliza- 
tions, he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classification  of  the 
whole   animal   kingdom   into  vertebrata,  mollusca,  arti- 
culata,  and  radiata;^^  a  classification  which   keeps  its 
ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
that  large  and  philosophic  spirit  which  France  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.^^ 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater 
still  remains  behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose 
reputation  is  steadily  increasing  as  our  knowledge  ad- 

^  The  foundations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  Cuvier, 
in  a  paper  read  in  1795.  WkctaeU's  History  of  the  Indue.  Sciences^  voL  iii. 
p.  494,  It  appears,  however  {Flourens^  Travaux  de  Cuvier^  pp.  69,  70), 
that  it  was  in,  or  just  after,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  some  mollusca  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  reforming  the  classification  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.    Compare  Cuvier^  R^ffne  Animal^  vol.  L  pp.  51,  52  note. 

iM  The  onlj  formidable  opposition  mitde  to  Ouvier's  arrangement  has 
proceeded  from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression  :  a  re- 
markable theory,  of  which  Lamarck  and  Maoleay  are  the  r^  originators, 
and  which  is  certainly  8U|)ported  by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence. 
Still,  among  the  great  majority  of  competent  zoologists,  the  fourfold  divi* 
sion  holds  its  ground,  although  the  constantly-increasing  accuracy  of  micro- 
scopical observations  has  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lower  in  the  scale 
than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists  to 
divide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  Owen's  Invertebratay  1855,  pp. 
14, 15 ;  and  Burner  Joneses  Animal  Kingdom,  1855,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it 
seems  probable  that  all  animals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  sub- 
division is  only  provisional ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes 
are  more  improved,  we  shall  have  to  return  to  Ouvier's  arrangement.  Some 
of  Ouvier's  successors  have  removed  the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the 
radiata ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  {Aniinal  Kingdom^  p.  211)  vindicates 
the  Cuverian  classification. 
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vances,  and  who,  if  we  compare  the  shortness  of  his  life 
with  the  reach  and  depth  of  his  A-iews,  must  be  p 
nounced  the  most  profound  thinker  and  the  m(Kt  c* 
summate  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  theanm 
frame  has  yet  been  studied.^^'^  He  wanted,  indeed,  ibi 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remark 
able  ;  but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generaUzations  vef: 
drawn  from  a  smaller  surface,  they  were,  on  the  odi^ 
hand,  less  provisional :  they  were,  I  think,  more  compte 
and  certainly  they  dealt  with  more  momentous  topi^^ 
For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  pre-eminently  directei :;: 
the  human  frame^^  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word ;  ^ 
object  being  so  to  investigate  the  organization  of  em. 
as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  conceniing  ^ 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterp^ 
considered  as  a  whole,  he  failed  ;  but  what  he  effecU*ls 
certain  parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  sas 
an  impetus  to  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inq^ 
that  I  will  briefly  indicate  his  method,  in  order  to  comp^ 
it  with  that  other  method,  which,  at  the  same  mort 
Cuvier  adopted  with  immense  success. 

The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  ne^' 
sis  ted  on  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  la^ 
organs  of  animals,  instead  of  following  the  old  pl^  ^ 

»"  We  may  except  Aristotle ;  but  between  Aristotle  aad  Bichat, 
find  no  middle  man.  ^  ..    j^ 

»»  But  not  exclusively.  M.  Blainville  (PAy^io^.  comparie j^oin^, 
says,  "  celui  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bomait  ses  Etudes  k  I'jw^*^^^*^^^ 
and  at  p.  350,  "  quand  on  ne  considj^re  que  ce  qui  8e„  passe  ch^i"^ 
ainsi  que  I'a  fait  Bichat. "  This,  however,  is  much  too  P*^  ^  ^,^ 
Bichat  mentions  **  les  exp6riences  nombreuses  que  j'ai  fiadt^  ^'"^  llS^^ 
vivans."  Bichat,  Anatomie  Generale,  voL  i.  p.  332;  and  for  other^f^ 
of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the  same  work,  ^  ^^ 
164,  284,  311,  312,  326,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  25,  69,  73,  107,  133, 135,  22»^% 
423,      "  "       '  ■"      ' 

28, 

265,    ^(  t,    ^xtay    wwv/,   .^lyv.,    wv^,    wv/v,    wvu,    xjkj-k,  -xv/v,     "xx  i,     •««-,     -   ,n     iQfi^'^ 

494,  512 ;  and  his  Traite  dts  Membranes,  pp.  48,  64,  67,  ^3<),,  1^» J^-^ 
224.  These  are  all  experiments  on  inferior  animals,  which  ^^  V^^ 
physiologist  in  establishing  those  vast  generalizations,  which,  thou^^'f^ 
to  man,  were  by  no  means  collected  merely  from  human  *°*^"^L,^fl 
impossibility  of  understanding  physiology  without  studying  ^^^/ 
anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Rymer  Jones's  work,  Orffif'^^^^ 
the  Aninial  Kingdoni,  1855,  pp.  601,  791. 
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merely  describing  their  habits  and  external  peculiarities. 
This  was  a  vast  improvement,  since,  in  the  place  of  loose 
and  popular  observations,  he  substituted  direct  experi- 
ment, and  hence  introduced  into  zoology  a  precision  for- 
merly, unknown.^^®  But  Bichat,  with  a  still  keener  insight, 
saw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite 
to  study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the 
Tvay  in  which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  pro- 
duced. This,  like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely 
struck  out  by  a  single  man ;  for  the  physiological  value 
of  the  tissues  had  been  recognized  by  three  or  four  of  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such  as  Carmichael 
Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  inquirers, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected  no- 
thing of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected  several 
special  facts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that  want  of 
harmony  and  that  general  incompleteness  always  charac- 
teristic of  the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  subject  with  which  they  deal.^^° 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began 
those  researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still 

**•  Mr.  Swainson  {Geography  and  Clasdficaiion  of  Animals ,  p.  170J  com- 
plains, strangely  enough,  that  Cuvier  "rejects  the  more  plain  and  oovious 
characters  which  every  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  em- 
ployed by  Linnaeus,  and  makes  the  differences  between  these  groups  to 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  but  an  anatomist  can  under- 
stand." See  also  p.  173  :  **  characters  which,  however  good,  are  not  always 
comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist.'*  (Compare  Hodgson  on  the  Orni- 
thology of  Nepal ^  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xix.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1836.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  complaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a 
science,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attrac- 
tions, in  order  to  invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  character. 
The  errors  introduced  into  the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  observation 
instead  of  experiment,  have  been  noticed  by  many  writers ;  and  by  none  more 
judiciously  than  M.  Saint  Hilaire  in  \i\%  Anomalies  d^V Organisation,  Yol A.  98. 

"•  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Smyth,  Bonn,  or  Fallopius,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  any  where  even 
mentions  their  names.  He  had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordeu ;  but  I 
suspect  that  the  author  by  whom  he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose 
pathological  generalizations  were  put  forward  just  about  the  time  when 
Bichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Bichat,  Traite  des  Membranes,  pp.  3-4,  107, 
191  ;  Bedard,  Anat.  Gen,  pp.  65,  66 ;  Bouilla^idj  Philos.  MSdicaU,  p.  26 ; 
Blainville,  Physiol,  compart y  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  252 ;  HenUy 
Anat,  Gen.  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 
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more  at  their  prospectiye  results,  are  probably  the 
valuable  oontribution  ever  made  to  j^ysiolpgj  bj  a  siagk 
mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year  before  lus  death,^*^  he  pii- 
lished  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in  which  tbe  sbiij  of 
the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to  the  studj  d 
the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that  tk 
body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissoes,  all  d 
which,  though  essentially  different,  have  in  conimoo  tk 
two  great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractilitT.^ 
These  tissues  he,  with  indefatigable  industry/^  subjected 
to  every  sort  of  examination ;  he  examined  them  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  diseases,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  Uvi 
of  their  normal  and  pathological  development.^**     He  sta- 

>"  Bioff,  Univ.  voL  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

*^  For  a  list  of  the  tisBues,  see  Bichat,  Anat,  OSn.  yoL  L  p.  49.  At  p.  I* 
he  sajSj  '^  en  effet,  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  yue  soob  lequei  on  cona&t  bb 
tissus,  lis  ne  se  ressemblent  nullement :  o'est  la  nature,  et 


Don  k 
qui  a  tir6  une  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  eux."  Th^«  is,  howerer.  stt 
reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are,  in  aD  ^es 
varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  This  spreat  view,  whi<^  M.  Cth— 
prindpallj  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the  largest  generalot^ 
we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  cmnA 
its  value.  Still  there  is  dimger  lest,  in  prematurelj  reaching  at  so  mt  & 
law,  we  should  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  stronglv-marked  diSsKBO* 
between  the  tissues  as  thej  actually  exist.  Burdach  {Traits  de  Ph^dtpt^ 
vol.  vi.  pp.  195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  oonfusioii  ialzt- 
duoed  into  the  study  of  tissues,  by  n^lecting  those  salient  cliamiliiBnn 
which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

***  Pioel  savs,  '^  dans  un  seul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  coits  cadaTz«^ 
Notice  9ur  Bichat.  p.  xiii.,  in  voL  i.  oiAnat,  Oin,  By  such  enonnous  labos. 
and  by  working  day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  ht  hid 
the  foundation  for  that  diseased  habit,  which  caused  a  slight  aocidaDit  n 
prove  fatal,  and  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  '^  It'e^nt  a  yem 
a  concevoir  que  la  vie  d*un  seul  homme  puisse  suffire  k  tant  de  tzavasx,  t 
tant  de  d^uvertes,  fiutes  ou  indiqu6es:  Bichat  est  mort  avant  dTaw 
accompli  sa  trente-deuxi^e  ann6e  !'^  Pind^  p.  xvi. 

>^*  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  (if  it  may  be  ao  calledX  ^'^■'^ 
before  his  time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importaDoe,  sb^ 
clearly  saw  that  it  would  eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value  for  patho- 
logy. Anat,  Ohi,  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332,  voL  iL  pp.  234-241,  toL  iv.  p.  41T. 
^c.  Unfortunately  these  mvesti^tions  were  not  pr<^)erly  foUowed  up  bf 
his  immediate  successors;  and  MuUer,  writing  lon^  after  his  death,  vm 
obliged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  '^  the  true  principles  of  seoeral  patbe- 
logy."  Mailer's  Physiology ^  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  80a  M.  VogS,  too,  in  fca 
Pathological  Anatomy^  1847,  pp.  398,  413,  notices  the  error  committed  kr 
the  earlier  pathologists,  in  looking  at  changes  in  the  oi|;an&  and  ne^beduc 
those  in  the  tissues;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  m  KMn  «r  Fenfei^ 
Chimie  AnatoniiqxUy  1853,  voL  i.  p.  45 ;  and  in  HeniU,  TraiU  cTAmO^mu, 
vol.  i.  p.  vil,  Paris,  1843.    That  ''structural  anatomy,"  and  ''stxuoteztl 
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died  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by  moisture,  air,  and 
temperature  ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  properties  are 
altered  by  various  chemical  substances,^*^  and  even  their 
effect  on  the  taste.^^  By  these  means,  and  by  many 
other  experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took 
so  great  and  sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  an  innovator  on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as 
the  creator  of  a  new  one.^*^  And  although  subsequent 
observers  have  corrected  some  of  his  conclusions,  this  has 
only  been  done  by  following  his  method ;  the  value  of  which 
is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other  points,  are 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  progress  of 
anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  porceive.^^ 

development,"  are  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  patholo^,  is,  moreover, 
observed  in  SimonU  PathdogVy  1850,  p.  115  (compare  WiUvaioj^i  PriTiciplea 
of  Medicine,  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  this  '^rational 
pathology "  to  Heme  and  Schwann ;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only 
executed  Bichat*s  scheme,  and  (be  it  said  with  every  respect  for  these  emi- 
nent m^i)  executed  it  with  a  comprehensiveness  much  inferior  to  that 
displayed  by  their  great  predecessor.  In  Brousaaisy  Examen  des  Doctrines 
Jfidicales,  vol.  iv.  pp.  106, 107,  there  are  some  just  and  liberal  observations 
on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to  pathology.  See  dso 
Bklardy  AncUamie,  Paris,  1852,  p.  184. 

»*»  BiclMty  Anat.  O^.  vol.  L  pp.  51,  160,  161,  259,  372,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47, 
448,  449,  vol.  iiL  pp.  33,  168,  208,  309,  406,  435,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21,  52,  455- 
461,  517. 

**•  According  to  M.  Oomte  {Philoe,  Fos,  voL  iiL  p.  319),  no  one  had 
thought  of  this  before  Bichat.  MM.  B.obin  et  Veraeil,  in  their  recent 
great  work,  fully  aomit  the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource. 
Chimie  Anatamiquey  1853,  voL  i.  pp.  18,  125,  182,  357,  531. 

ur  ( t  Dolors  il  cr6a  une  science  nouvelle,  Tanatomie  g^n^rale."  Pind  s^ir 
Bichat y  p.  xiL  *'  A  Bichat  appartient  v^tablement  la  gloire  d'avoir  con9U 
et  surtout  ex6cut^,  le  premier,  le  plan  d'une  anatomie  nouvelle."  BouUlatudy 
PhUoe.  MSdicale,  p.  27.  ^'  Bichat  fut  le  cr^ateur  de  Thistologie,  en  assignant 
des  caractdres  pi^is  k  chaque  dasse  de  tissus."  Burdachy  Physiclogiey  voL 
vii.  p.  111.  ''lie  cr^ateur  ae Tanatomie  ^^^rale,  fut  Bichat.''  HeTUey  Amp- 
tomie,  voL  i.  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  be  found  in  Saint  HilairCy  Ano- 
nuUies  de  rOraaniaaiiony  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  and  in  Robin  et  Verdeily  Chimie  Anat. 
vol.  L  p.  xviu.,  vol.  iiL  p.  405. 

,  »«  In  Bidardy  Anat*  Gin,  1852,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  •'la  recherche  de 
oes  tissus616mentaires,  ou416ments  organiques,  est  devenue  la  preoccupation 
presque  exclusive  des  anatomistes  de  nos  jours."  Compare  MainviUcy  Phy- 
siol. Oen,  et  Comp,  voL  i.  p.  93  :  '*  Ai:gourd'hui  nous  aliens  plus  avant,  nous 
p6n6trons  dans  la  structure  intime,  non  seulement  de  ces  organes,  mais  en- 
core des  tissus  qui  concourent  ^  leur  composition ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mOt 
de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomie  proprement  dite."    And  at  p.  105 : 
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The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  pit  to- 
gether, exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  ^m: 
so  that  all  subsequent  naturalists  have  been  compelled  v 
follow  one  of  these  two  schemes  ;  that  is,  either  to  fdfct 
Cuvier  in  comparing  the  organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  fc 
low  Bichat  in  comparing  the  tissues  which  compose  tke 
organs.^^  And  inasmuch  as  one  comparison  is  chirfy 
suggestive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison  of^; 
ture,  it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  aram 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  belt 
these  great  plans  are  necessary  :  but  if  we  ask  ^ch  i 
the  two  plans,  unaided  by  the  other,  is  more  likelj  ^ 
produce  important  results,  the  palm  must,  I  think,  w 
yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat.  Certainly,  ifwe  W 
at  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  authority,  a  na- 
jority  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physi' 
now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to 
Cuvier  ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  p^ 
that  the  reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  i 
knowledge,  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  ?]bs* 
rival.  What,  however,  appears  to  me  still  more  decis^- 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  ifl^ 
time  respecting  the  classification  of  animals,  are  eniai^ 
the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  suggested.  ^ 
first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the  oours 
of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  i& 

'*  c'est  un  genre  de  recherches  qui  a  6t6  cultiv6  ayec  beaucoup  ^*^^^ 
qui  a  re9u  une  grande  extension  depuis  la  publication  du  bel  ^^ 
Bichat."    See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 


the  value  of  which  is  now  recognized  by  most  pathologists,  ^^^yt^j^ 
Stirgiml  Pathology,  \o\,  i.  pp.  98-112;  Williams's  PrindV^  %^!r)Z, 
pp.  369-376;  Burdach's  Physix}loaie,  vol.  viii.  p.  367;  BepirUofm-^^^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  147  ;  Jones  and  Sieveking^s  Pathological  Anatomy )  ^^^^L^ 
156,  302-304,  656-658.  "  They  are,"  say  these  last  writers,  "?r?S 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  their  nature  has  Scarcely  been  reoogntfW 

npletely  neglected  the  study  of  tissues ;  and  in  tAe  vay 
ich  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  ^^^'J^.  ^  ^^ 


late." 

"*  Cuvier  com 

instances  in  whic.. , , _^ — ^ —  ,.^ 

Thus,  in  his  Bigne  Animal,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  he  «ays  of  living  ^^^  ^ 
tissu  est  done  compost  de  r6seaux  et  de  mailles,  ou  de  &i^  ^ 
Bolides,  qui  renferment  des  liquides  dans  leurs  intervalles." 


I 
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ihe  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not 
'ulfil  its  purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the 
Lapse  of  ages  the  characteristics  of  their  structure  were 
destroyed/^  He,  therefore,  adopted  the  only  other  re- 
maining plan,  and  studied  the  tissues,  which,  being  less 
complex  than  the  organs,  are  offcener  found  intact.  The 
result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected 
uvith  their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has 
perished  except  this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting 
its  characteristics,  to  reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most 
essential  parts.  Of  the  value  of  this  principle  of  harmony, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  on 
it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  classi- 
fication, of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by  which  fossil 
ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise  and 
definite  shape.^^^ 

The  other  discovery,  of  which  the  application  is  much 

more  extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.     It 

consists  of  the  striking  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal 

have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  entire  organization 

of  its  frame  ;  so  that,  within  certain  Umits,  we  can  predict 

the  organization  by  examining  the  tooth.     This  beautiful 

instance  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  nature  was 

not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 

Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prosecution  of  that 

method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.     For  the  teeth 

never  having  been  properly  examined  in  regard  to  their 

^  A  well-known  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecting  the 
classification  of  birds.  Strickland  on  Ornithology y  Brit.  Jmoc./ot  1844,  pp. 
209,  210.    Even  in  regard  to  living  species,  CJuvier  {Rigne  Animal,  yoL  u. 

5. 128^  says,  '*  La  classe  des  poissons  est  de  toutes.  celle  qui  offre  le  plus  de 
ifficuit^e  quand  on  veut  la  subdiviser  en  ordres  d'apr^  des  caract^res  fixes 


et  sensibles. " 

Ul 


The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassis  are  embodied  in  his  great  work,  Rb- 
ekerches  9ur  les  Poisswia  fossUes :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this 
eminent  naturalist,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject, 
in  ReporU  of  British  Assoc,  for  1842,  pp.  80-88,  and  for  1844,  pp.  279-310. 
How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologist,  appears  from  the  remark  of  Sir 
R.  Murchison  (SUwria^  1864,  p.  417),  that  "fossil  fishes  have  every  where 
proved  the  most  exact  chronometers  of  the  age  of  rocks.  ** 
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separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentiallj 
deYoid  of  stmctare,  or,  as  some  thought,  w^re  simply  a 
fibrous  texture.^^  But  by  minute  microscopic  investiga- 
ti(ms,  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  tissues  of 
the  teeth  are  strictly  anidogous  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
Uie  body  ;^^  and  that  the  ivory,  or  dentine,  as  it  is  sow 
called,^^  is  highly  organized ;  that  it,  as  weU  as  the  ena- 
mel, is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist, 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838  ;  and 
though  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purkinje, 
Retzius,  and  Schwann,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to 
Kasmyth  and  Owen,^^  between  whom  it  is  dieputed,  but 
whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  adjmA.^^ 
What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the  discovery  is  similar  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  Agassiz  ;  similar  in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  results  which 
have  followed  from  it.     Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  of 

"■  That  they  were  composed  of  fibres,  was  the  preyailing  doctorine,  until 
the  discoYery  of  their  tul>ea,  in  1835,  by  Porkinj^  Before  Parkinj^  otdj 
one  obeerver,  Leeuwenhoek,  bad  announced  their  tubular  stmeture ;  iKit  no 
one  belieired  what  he  said,  and  Purkinj^  was  unacquainted  with  hit  le- 
searches.  Compare  N<umytK%  Researches  on  the  Teeth,  1839,  p.  159 ;  Owefi'i 
Odemtography,  1840-1845,  Yol.  L  pp.  ix.  x. ;  HenUy  Anat.  Qhk.,  t<^.  iL  p.  457; 
BifwU  sfBrU.  Assoc  toI.  yii.  pp.  135, 136  {Transac.  of  Sections). 

"*  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  valuable,  but^  I  r^ret  to  add,  posthumous  wofk, 
notices,  as  the  result  of  these  discoveries,  *^  the  dose  affinity  subsisting 
betweoi  the  doital  and  other  organised  tissues  of  tiie  animal  frame."  Be- 
searches  on  the  Development,  <te.  of  the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  198.  This  is^  properly 
'  speaking,  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  former  book,  which  bore  the  same 
title,  and  was  published  in  1839. 

M  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been 
objected  to^  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Gompare 
Owen's  Odontography,  voL  L  p.  iii.,  with  /^asmyth's  Besearches,  1849,  pp.  3-4. 
It  is  adopted  in  Varpenter's  Bunum  Physiol,  1846,  p.  154;  and  in  Jones  emd 
JSievekinfs  Fatholoy,  Anat.  1855,  pp.  483,  486. 

^  See  the  correqxmdence  in  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1841,  Sec,  pp.  8*23. 

>*  In  the  notice  of  it  in  WhewdTs  Hist,  cf  Sciences,  voL  iiL  p.  678,  nothing 
is  said  about  Mr.  Nasmyth ;  while  in  that  in  Wilson*s  BMman.  Anatomy,  p.  65, 
edit  1851,  nothins  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  die  justice  with 
which  men  treat  their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Ghunt  (Supjrietnent  to  Heopm^s 
Medical  Diet.  1848,  p.  1390)  says,  ''the  researches  <rf  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  cos- 
firm  those  <Kf  Mr.  Kasmyth."  Nasmyth,  in  his  last  work  {Besemrckes  om  the 
Teeth,  1849,  p.  81),  only  refers  to  Owen  to  point  out  an  ^ror ;  while  Oweo 
(Odontography,  vol.  L  pp.  xlvi.-lvi.)  treats  Nasmyth  as  an  impodent  pk- 
giarist. 
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the  fuudamental  maxim  of  Bichat,  that  the  study  of  organs 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have 
supplied  the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification. 
On  this  point,  the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontest- 
able, whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  original  claims.  This 
eminent  naturalist  has,  with  immense  industry,  appUed  the 
discovery  to  all  vertebrate  animals ;  and  in  an  elaborate 
■work,  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  he  has  placed  be- 
yond dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  structure  of  a 
single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  organization 
of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.^^^ 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed, 
must,  I  think,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  fully 
recognizing  the  great  merit  of  these  investigators  of  the 
animal  frame,  our  highest  admiration  ought  to  be  reserved 
not  for  those  who  make  the  discoveries,  but  rather  for 
those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries  are  to  be  made.^^ 
When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been  indicated, 
the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  The  beaten  highway  is 
always  open  ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who 
will  travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh 
one.  Every  age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity 
and  of  considerable  industry,  who,  while  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  increase  the  details  of  a  science,  are  unable  to  ex- 
tend its  distant  boundaries.  This  is  because  such  exten- 
sion must  be  accompanied  by  a  new  method,^^^  which,  to 

"'  Dr.  Whewell  {Hist,  of  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  678J  says,  that  "  he 
has  carried  into  eveiy  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded 
upon  this  dificoTery,  and  has  published  the  results  of  this  in  his  OdonUh 
araphyj**  If  this  able,  but  rather  hasty  writer,  had  read  the  Odontography, 
he  would  have  found  that  Mr.  Owen,  so  far  from  carrying  the  examination 
^'into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,"  distinctly  confines  himself  to 
^'one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom"  (I  quote  his  own 
words  from  Odontography ,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think,  that  below 
the  vertebrata,  the  inquny  would  furnish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes  of 
classification. 

^  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoverers  themselves,  we  must  praise 
him  who  proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks 
in  Owen^s  Odontography^  vol.  i.  p.  xlix. ;  which,  however,  do  not  affect  my 
observations  on  the  superiority  of  method. 

"*  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application 
to  it  of  generalizations  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of 
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be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on  the  part  of  its 
suggester,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  the  resources 
of  his  subject,  but  also  the  possession  of  originsUity  and 
comprehensiveness, — ^the  two  rarest  forms  of  human  genius. 
In  this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit 
As  soon  as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  gene- 
raUzed  into  laws,  it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  ap- 
plications, three  distinct  branches ;  namely,  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  method.  Of  these,  the  first  corresponds  to 
art ;  the  second  to  science  ;  and  the  third  to  philosophy. 
In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  far  the  lowest  place,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occupied  by  them. 
Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here  the  province 
of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  attempt  is 
made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dis- 
card those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are 
of  necessity  referred.  This  is  science  properly  so  called ; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from 
the  fact)  that  all  half-civilized  nations  have  made  many 
great  inventions,  but  no  great  discoveries.  The  highest, 
however,  of  all  the  three  stages,  is  the  philosophy  of  me- 
thod, which  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that  science 
bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeed  supreme  im- 
portance, the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant  evi- 
deuce ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have 
effected  absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  Uves  in  fruit- 
less industry,  not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  be- 
cause their  method  was  sterile.  The  progress  of  every 
science  is  affected  more  by  the  scheme  according  to  which 
it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual  ability  of  the  cultivators 
themselves.  If  they  who  travel  in  an  unknown  country, 
spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong  road,  they  will 
miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance  may  fiiint 
and  fall  by  the  way.     In  that  long  and  difficult  journey 

thought.  To  caU  this  a  new  method,  \b  rather  yagae  ;  bat  there  is  no  otho' 
word  to  express  the  process.  Properly  speaking,  tnere  are  only  two  methods, 
the  inductive  and  the  deductive ;  which,  though  essentiaUy  different,  are 
so  mixed  tosether,  as  to  make  it  impossible  wholly  to  separate  thera.  The 
discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  difference  I  reserve  for  my  oompan»»i, 
in  the  next  volume,  of  the  Genooan  and  American  civilisations. 
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after  truth,  which  the  human  mind .  has  yet  to  perform, 
and  of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant 
prospect,  it  is  certain  that  success  wiU  depend  not  on  the 
speed  with  which  men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but 
rather  on  the  skill  with  which  .that  path  is  selected  for 
them  by  those  great  and  comprehensive  thinkers,  who  are 
as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowledge  ;  because  they 
supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating  particular 
difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweeping 
innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and 
creates  fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity 
to  work  out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the 
value  of  Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the 
highest  eminence, — like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Des- 
cartes,— mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  as  such,  can  only  be  fairly  estimated  by  connecting 
them  with  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  age 
in  which  they  appeared.  This  gives  an  importance  and 
a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Bichat,  of  which  few  indeed 
are  fully  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  discoveries  re- 
specting the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching  ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by 
Cabanis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service, 
of  preventing  it  fix)m  participating  in  that  melancholy  re- 
action to  which  France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at 
present ;  but  I  may  mention,  that  when  Napoleon,  not 
from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  selfish  purposes  of  his 
own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples, the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  subserviency, 
fell  into  his  view ;  and  there  began  a  marked  decUne  in 
that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school 
arose,  which,  though  professing  to  hold  aloof  from  the- 
ology, was  intimately  allied  with  it ;  and  whose  showy 
conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour,  a  striking 
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contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  precedk 
generation.^^     Against  this  movement,  the  Preiidi  physi- 
ologists have,  as  a  body,  always  protested ;  Mid  it  nmyke 
clearly  proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  groJ 
abilities  of  Cuvier  were  unable  to  Win  over,  is  partly  due  w 
the  impetus  given  by  Bichat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursih 
the  necessity  of  rejecting  those  assumptions  by  whidi  loe- 
taphysicians  and  theologians  seek  to  control  every  sdcuce. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  two  facts  wortlij 
of  note.     The  first  is,  that  in  England,  where  dariag » 
considerable  period  the  influence  of  Bichat  was  scareelj 
felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists,  have  dww 
a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the  reactioo- 
ary  party ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novdties  £ 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degrtiJ 
their  own  noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  sem 
the  purposes  of  natural  theology.     The  other  feet  is,  t!i< 
in  Prance  the  disciples  of  Bichat  have,  with  scaroelj » 
exception,  rejected  the  study  of  final  causes,  to  which  4« 
school  of  Cuvier  still  adheres  :  while  ss  a  natural  con*- 
quence,  the  followers  of  Bichat  are  associated  in  geoJop 
with  the  doctrine  of  uniformity ;  in  zoology,  with  that  a 
the  transmutation  of  species  ;  and  in  astronomy,  with  & 
nebular  hypothesis  :  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  nofe 
whose  shelter  the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  from  tkat 
dogma  of  interference,  which  th^  march  of  knowledge  evm 
where  reduces,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  incompatW* 
with  those  conceptions  of  eternal  order,  towards  which,  dar- 
ing the  last  two  centuries,  we  have  been  constantly  t^Kling 
These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intdto 

'*  In  literature  and  in  theology,  Chateaubriand  snd  De  Maiatre  wwecer 
tainly  the  most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  most  influential,  leikdeff  •^^ 
this  reaction.  Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  '***'^ 
deductively  from  premises  which  they  assumed,  and  which  they  crIW  ^ 
principles.  De  Maistre,  however,  was  a  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  t» 
account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who  care  nothing  for  the  gorg^^ 
declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphysics,  a  preciselv  simiiar  w^^ 
ment  occurred;  and  Laromiguidre,  Royer  Oollard,  and  Jnune  de  Bsn£, 
founded  that  celebrated  school  which  culminated  in  M.  Gousiiu  and  wbK^ 
is  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance  of  the  phUosophy  of  iBaacdoa}*B4 
by  a  want  of  sympathy  with  physical  soience. 
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presents,  and  of  which  I  have  only  sketched  a  rapid  out- 
line, will  be  related  with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  work,  when  I  shall  examine  the  present  condition 
of  the  European  mind,  and  endeayour  to  estimate  its  fu- 
ture prospects.  To  complete,  however,  our  appreciation 
of  Bichat,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  some 
consider  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalization 
of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that 
in  many  important  points,  Bichat  here  fell  short ;  but  the 
*work  itself  still  stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance 
of  the  genius  of  the  author,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account 
of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;^^^ 
one  branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of 
vegetables.  That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called 
animal  life ;  that  which  is  common  both  to  animals  and 
vegetables  is  called  organic  life.  While,  therefore,  plants 
have  only  one  life,  man  has  two  distinct  lives,  which  are 
governed  by  entu-ely  diflFerent  laws,  and  which,  though  in- 
timately connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In  the 
organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  himself ;  in  the  animal 
hfe  he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  functions  of  the 
first  are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  external. 
His  organic  life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation 
and  destruction :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assi- 
milation, as  digestion,  circulation,  and  nutrition  ;  the  de- 
structive process  being  that  of  excretion,  such  as  exhahu 
tion  and  the  like.  This  is  what  man  has  in  common  with 
plants  ;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natural  state,  is 
unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal  Ufe  is 
consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving, 
.^f  feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  fii*st  life  he  is 
merely  a  vegetable  ;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  be- 
comes an  animal. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the 
functions  of  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be 

^  Bichaly  Recherches  twrla  Vie  a  la  Mort^  pp.  5-9,  226 ;  and  his  Anai. 
Oin,  Yol.  u  p.  73. 
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struck  bj  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  organs  of  his  vege- 
table life  are  very  irregular,  those  of  his  animal  life  very 
symmetrical.  His  vegetative,  or  organic,  life  is  conduct^ 
by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  glandular  system 
in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  pancreas ;  all  of  which 
are  irr^ular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  form 
and  development,  without  their  functions  being  seriously 
disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  essen- 
tially symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the 
ordinary  type  impairs  their  action.^^  Not  only  the  brain, 
but  also  the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
ears,  are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  they  as  well  as  the 
other  organs  of  animal  life,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  are 
double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the  body  two  separate 

■ 

^  ^*  Cest  de  ])^  sans  doute,  oue  nait  oette  autre  difflrenoe  entre  ks  or- 
nnes  dee  deox  vies,  savoir,  que  la  nature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarem^it  i  des 
Icarts  de  oonfonnation  dans  la  vie  ammale  aue  dans  la  vie  oi^ganique. .  .  CTest 
une  remarque  qui  n'a  pu  4chapper  It  oelui  dont  les  dissectious  out  6t6  un  pen 
multipli^es,  que  les  fr^quentes  variatioDS  de  formes,  de  grandeur,  de  posttioo, 
de  direction  des  organes  internes,  comme  la  rate,  le  foie,  Testomac,  les  reins, 
ks  organes  saliYaires,  etc. .  . .  Jetons  maintenant  les  jeux  sur  les  organes  de 
la  vie  animale,  sur  les  sens,  les  nerfis,  le  oerveau,  les  muscles  ToloDtatrGa,  k 
larynx ;  tout  y  est  exact,  pr^is,  rigoureusement  d^termin^  dans  la  forme, 
la  grandeur  et  la  position.  On  n'y  yoit  presque  jamais  de  Tari^tfo  de  oon- 
fonnation ;  s'il  en  existe,  les  fonctions  sont  troubl^es,  an^anties ;  tandis 
qu'elles  restent  les  mtoies  dans  la  vie  organique,  au  milieu  des  alterations 
diyerses  des  parties."  Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  23-25.  Part  of  this  view  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  evidence  collected  by  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomalies  de  rOrya- 
niaatumy  voL  L  pp.  248  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  abenations  to  which  the 
vegetative  organs  are  liable ;  and  he  mentions  (vol.  ii.  p.  8)  the  case  of  a 
man,  in  whose  body,  on  dissection,  *^  on  reconnut  que  tons  les  visodres  toieoi 
tian^pos6s."  Comparative  anatomy  supplies  another  illustntioii.  The 
bodies  of  mollusca  are  less  symmetrical  than  those  of  articulata ;  and  in  the 
former,  the  "  v^^e^  series  of  organs,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  are  more  developed 
than  the  animal  'series ;  while  in  the  articulata,  *'  the  advance  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  life.**  OwtnU  Inveriebrata^  p.  47i). 
Compare  BurdacK's  Physidogie^  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  189;  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  "  unsymmetrical*'  organs  of  the  gaisteropoda,  in  Oranfs  Comparatiet 
Anatomy y  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  further  seen  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  aie 
often  very  active,  are  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  d  symmetry 
in  the  organs  of  sensation.  Etquirol,  Maladies  Mentales^  vol.  ii.  pp.  331, 33i. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  ex- 
tension of  these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  artsen  a 
SLthological  theory  of  wlunt  are  called  *'  symmetrical  diseases."  the  leadii^ 
cts  of  which  have  been  long  known,  but  are  now  only  banning  to  be 
generalised.  See  Pa^s  PathoTogy,  vol  L  pp.  18-22,  voL  ii.  pp.  244,  US ; 
Simon's  PathUogy^  pp.  210,  211 ;  Carpenters  Human  PhysicL  pp.  607,  606. 
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parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and  produce  a 
symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  hfe,  the  organs  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  sto- 
mach, liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.^^ 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs 
of  the  two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differ- 
ences of  gi'eat  interest.     Our  animal  life  being  double, 
while  our  organic  life  is  single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
former  life  to  take  rest,  that  is,  stop  part  of  its  function^ 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew  them..   But  in  organic 
life,  to  stop  is  to  die.    The  life,  which  we  have  in  common 
•with  vegetables,  never  sleeps  ;  and  if  its  movements  en- 
tirely cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances 
and  give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption  ;  it  is,  by 
its  nature,  incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never 
receive  supplementary  aid.     The  other  life  we  may  re- 
fresh, not  only  in  sleep,  but  even  when  we  Are  awake. 
Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs  of  movement  while  we 
rest  the  organs  of  thought ;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  re- 
lieve a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  because, 
our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  corresponding  part ;  using,  for  instance,  a  single 
eye  or  a  single  arm  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  cir- 
cumstances may  have  exhausted  ;  an  expedient  which  the 
single  nature  of  organic  life  entirely  prevents.^^ 

Our  animal  Ufe  being  thus  essentially  intermittent, 
and  our  organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,^®®  it  has 
necessarily  followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  im- 
provement of  which  the  second  is  incapable.  There  can 
be  no  improvement  without  comparison,  since  it  is  only 
by  comparing  one  state  with  another  that  we  can  rectify 


»"  Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  15-21.  '•♦  Ibid.  pp.  21-50. 

*•*  On  intermittence  as  a  quality  of  animal  life,  see  HoUanSs  Medical 
Notes,  pp.  31 3,  314,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  expounder.  As 
to  the  essential  continuity  of  organic  life,  see  Burdock's  Physiclogie,  vol.  viii. 
p.  420.  M.  Comte  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  Bichat's  law  of 
intennittence.  PhUos.  Positive,  vol.  m.  pp.  300,  395,  744,  745,  750,  761. 
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preTious  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now,  our  organic 
life  does  not  admit  of  such  compar^n,  because,  beiog 
uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  on- 
chequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  tkc 
other  hand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  life,  soch  s 
thought,  speech,  sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  ex»- 
cised  without  rest ;  and  as  they  are  constantly  suspended, 
it  becomes  practicable  to  compare  them,  and,  therefore,  to 
improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this  resource  that  tfcc 
first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into  the  p»f€« 
speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  ea^ 
thought  are  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  notluM 
can  give  but  a  long  series  of  successive  eflForts.^  B«t 
our  organic  life,  which  we  have  in  common  with  yept- 
ables,  admits  of  no  interruption,  and  consequently  ofw 
improvement.  It  obeys  its  own  laws ;  but  it  deriTCS « 
benefit  from  that  repetition  to  which  animal  life  is  exdi* 
sively  indebted.  Its  functions,  such  as  nutrition  and  tie 
like,  exist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  born,  m 
while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  begun,  the  focultyof 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvwnent,  is  impf 
sible.^^  And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  b 
size,  its  vegetative  organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  ^e 
supposed  that  their  functions  really  improve,  since,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  their  duties  are  performed  as  regularly  m 
as  completely  in  childhood  as  in  middle  age.^® 

*••  On  the  development  arising  from  practice,  see  Bichai  ivri^^ 
pp.  207-225. 

»•'  Ibid,  pp.  189-203,  225-230.  M.  Broussais  also  (in  his  able  w<A(^ 
fie  Phrendogxe,  p.  487)  says,  that  comparison  only  begins  after  \>v^ 
surely  this  must  be  very  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  wiU  denr  "**  . 
bryological  ])henomena,  though  neglected  by  met^liysidans,  P^^V^ 
part  in  shaping  the  future  cmiracter ;  and  I  do  not  see  hoir  any  ^^w 
p^chology  can  be  complete  which  i^ores  considerations,  probable  *J^j^ 
selves,  and  not  refuted  by  special  evidence.  So  carelessly,  nowevw,  »f^ 
subject  been  investigated,  that  we  have  the  most  conflicting  ^***^"*ju-i 
specting  even  the  vagitus  uterintUy  which,  if  it  exists  to  the  ext^^  ^^ 
by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  ammal  ^j|J% 
sense  of  Bichat)  does  begin  during  the  foetal  period.  CompM*  tPt>^^ 
Physiol,  vol.  iv.  ^,  113,  114,  with  Woffner's  Phy*iol,^  182. 

>«  «  Les  orffanes  internes  qui  entrent  alors  en  exaroioe,  on  V^^^ 
sent  beaucoup  leur  action,  n'ont  besoin  d'auoone  MuoatioD ;  il*  ^^^^^ 
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Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to 
its  intermittence  ;  the  unprogressiveness  of  organic  life  to 
its  continuity.  It  may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  in- 
termittence of  the  first  life  results  from  the  symmetry  of 
its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of  the  second  Ufe  results 
from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and  striking  gene- 
ralization, many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of  them 
appai*ently  insuperable  ;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
for  it  unites  the  study  of  function  and  structure  with  that 
of  embryology,  of  vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of 
comparison,  and  of  the  influence  of  habit ;  a  vast  and 
magnificent  field,  which  the  genius  of  Bicbat  was  able  to 
cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neither  physiologists  nor 
metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general  survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  century, 
of  a  subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  Bichat;  since,  notwithstanding 
the  additions  made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  branch  of 
physics  connected  with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all 
comparable  to  that  theory  of  life  which  he,  with  far  in- 
ferior resources,  was  able  to  construct.  This  stupendous 
work  he  left,  indeed,  very  imperfect ;  but  even  in  its  de- 
ficiencies we  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 
his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay 
on  life  may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  bear  the 
impress  of  the  inspiration  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
present  in  each  separate  part  that  unity  of  conception 
which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete  and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
ability  of  those  eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  complete 
the  picture,  it  is  only  necessary  to   examine  what  was 

tout  k  coup  une  perfection  Ik  laquelle  ceux  de  la  vie  animale  ne  pamennent 
que  par  haoiiade  d'agir  souvent."  Bichat  mr  la  Vie,  p.  231. 
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done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of  natural  history, 
namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which  the 
first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science 
were  taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  before  the  Kevo- 
lution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
has,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,^® 
we  are  only  possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough 
to  be  called  laws  of  nature.  The  first  generalization  con- 
cerns the  structure  of  plants ;  the  other  concerns  their 
physiology.  That  concerning  their  physiology  is  the 
beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  firom  ar- 
rested development :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx, 
and  bracts  being  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages 
of  the  leaf.  This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries 
we  owe  to  Germany  ;  it  being  made  by  Gothe  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.^'^^  With  its  importance  every  botanist 
is  familiar  ;  while  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind  it 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strengthening  that  great  doc- 
trine of  development,  towards  which  the  highest  branches 

>**  Bioscorides  and  Cfalen  knew  firom  450  to  600  plants.  WmeMer,  Qt- 
9ehichU  der  Botanik,  1854,  pp.  34,  40 ;  but,  according  to  Cuvier  {Elcym^ 
Yol.  ill.  p.  468),  Linnseus,  in  1778,  *'en  indiquait  enriron  huit  miUe  esp^ees;^ 
and  Mejen  {Oeo^,  of  Plants,  p.  4)  says,  **at  the  time  of  LinnsDua^s  deatii, 
about  6000  species  were  known."  (Dr.Whewell,  in  his  Bridgtyxxier  Treatimy 
p.  247,  says  ''  about  10,000.")  Since  then  the  progress  has  been  oninter^ 
rupted ;  and  in  Hendoui's  Botany^  1837,  p.  136,  we  are  told  that  "  the  num- 
ber of  species  already  known  and  classified  in  works  of  botany  amounts  to 
about  60,000."  Ten  years  later,  Dr.  Lindley  {Vegetable  Kingdom,  1847, 
p.  800)  states  them  at  92,930 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  "Balfour  says 
^*  about  100,000."  Balfcmr's  Botany,  1849,  p.  560.  Such  is  the  rate  at  which 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomson  says  *'  neariy  30,000 
species  of  plants  have  been  examined  and  described. "  ThofnsorCs  Jaut*  ^tkt 
Boyal  Society,  p.  21. 

"•  It  was  published  in  1790.  WincHer,Ge9eh,d^  Botanik,Y^2l&d.  But  the 
historians  of  botany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  GOthe  s  works,  whk^ 
proves  that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  See  Itatidtkr 
tsche  Reise.  in  OMe's  nerke,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1837,  where 
he  writes  n*om  Padua,  in  September  1786, ''  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entgegea 
tretenden  Mannigfaltigkeit  wird  jener  G^edanke  immer  lebendiger :  dass  maa 
sioh  alle  Pflanzengestalten  vieUeicht  aus  Einer  entwickelu  k&me."  That 
are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  briUiant  generaliiati<m  in  Owen's  Par- 
thenogenens,  1849,  pp.  63  seq. 
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>f  knoT^rledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
;ent  century,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
lifficult  departments  of  animal  physiology  .^^^ 

But  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the 
whole  of  their  generfid  structure  ;  and  this  we  learnt  from 
those  great  Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  began  to  study  the  external  world.     The 
first  steps  were  taken  directly  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  and,  above  all, 
Desfontaines ;  three  eminent  thinkers,  who   proved   the 
practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  unknown,  and 
of  which  even  Ray  himself  had  only  a  faint  perception.^^^ 
This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  LinnsBus,^^^  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more 
complete  than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge.     In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Revolution 
occurred,  Jussieu  put  forward  a  series  of  botanical  gene- 
ralizations, of  which  the  most  important  are  all  intimately 
connected,  and  still  remain  the  highest  this  department  of 

"*  That  is,  inio  the  study  of  animal  monstrosities,  which,  however  ca- 
pricious they  may  ^pear,  are  now  understood  to  he  the  necessary  result  of 
preceding  events.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  several  of  the  laws  of  these 
unnatund  births,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  have  been  discovered ;  and  it  has 
l)een  proved  that,  so  far  from  being  unnatural,  they  are  strictly  natural.  A 
fr^  science  has  thus  been  created,  under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is 
destroying  the  old  lumis  neUurce  in  one  of  its  last  and  feivourite  strongholds. 

*"  Dr.  Lindley  (Third  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc,  p.  33)  sajrs,  that  Desfontaines 
was  the  first  who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  dicotyle- 
donous and  monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Richardy  Moments  de  Bo- 
tanique,  p.  131 ;  and  CuvieTy  Eloges^  vol.  L  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  steps 
taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Monceau,  see  Witicklery  Oesch.  der  Botaniky  pp. 
204,  205 ;  ThonivytCs  ChemiUry  of  Vegetables,  p.  951 ;  Lindley^s  Introduc,  to 
Botany^  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

*"  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Linnsdan 
system  long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natiural  sjrstem  was  proved.  This  is 
the  more  noticeable,  because  Linnseus,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius, 
and  who  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  combination,  always  idlowed 
that  his  own  system  was  merely  provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be 
attained  was  a  classification  according  to  natural  £similies.  See  Windier^ 
Oeschickte  der  Botanik,  p.  202 ;  and  Rvchxird,  Elements  de  Botaniqite,  p.  570. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value  of  a  scheme  which 
put  together  the  reed  and  the  barberry,  because  they  were  both  hexandria ; 
and  forced  sorel  to  associate  with  saffron,  because  both  were  trigynia  t  Jus- 
sieu^t  Botany y  1849,  p.  524. 
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inquiry  has  reached.^^*  Among  these,  I  need  only  n 
tion  the  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now  admitteJ 
to  form  the  basis  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  firetis,tk 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composel^ 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledGfe 
or  else  with  no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  propoatka 
is,  that  this  classification,  so  far  from  being  artifioalB 
strictly  natural ;  since  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  pte 
having  one  cotyledon  are  endogenous,  and  grow  by 
tions  made  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  while,  (» 
other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons  are  ex(^* 
and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made,  nottot» 
centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference.  ^  !» 
third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  ceirini 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold;  wk^ 

"*  The  Qmera  Pkmiarwn  of  Antoine  Jossieu  wm  prioted  it  ft«  J 
1789 ;  and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  nwJiJ!**-'; 
continued  labour,  some  writers  have  ass^-ted  that  the  ideas  in  '^^  > 
rowed  from  his  uncle,  Bernard  Jusdeu.  But  assertioDS  of  *'"*"^^ 
deserve  attention ;  and  as  Bernard  did  not  choose  to  puWish  any  «3^ 
his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  sufTer  for  his  uncommunicativaic« 
pare  Winckler,  Oesch.  der  Sotanik,  pp.  261-272,  with  Biog.  U^  ^^ 
pp.  162-166.  I  wiU  only  add  the  following  remarks  from  a  work  otJBf 
rity,  Richardy  ElhnenU  de  Botanique,  Paris,  1846,  p.  672  :  "^^ 
qu'en  1789  que  Ton  eut  v6ritablement  un  ouvraie  <^™P'®*^.  Z^ 
des  fELmiUes  naturelles.  Le  Omera  PlarUarum  d  A.  L.  de  *^^^^^*^^^^ 
la  science  des  v^taux  sous  un  point  de  vue  si  nouveau,  par  Ja  Pr*^^ 
r^l^gance  qui  j  r^ent,  par  la  profondeur  et  la  justesse  des  P'^^^'^S 
raux  qui  y  sont  exposes  pour  la  premi^  fois,  que  c'est  ^^P^^,*'^  /^ 
seulement  que  la  m^thode  des  families  naturelles  a  M  v^^^^^f^^^  ^ 
et  que  date  la  nouvelle  ^  de  la  science  des  v^taux.  .  .  •  ^^j?^^ 
Oenera  Fkmtarum  poea  le  premier  les  bases  de  la  science,  en  nistf 
quelle  6tait  I'importance  relative  des  diff^rents  organes  entre  ^  jj'JJ 
cons^uent  leur  valeur  dans  la  classification.  ...  II  a  ^{v^^ase 
marque  de  Ouvier,  la  mdme  revolution  dans  les  sciences  ^*o^*?!*?j  »* 
la  cnimie  de  Lavoisier  dans  les  sciences  d'exp6rience  Bn  Sd  *rf*" 
seulement  change  la  &ce  de  la  botanique ;  mais  son  influence  ^^^^ 
ment  exerc^e  sur  les  autres  branches  de  I'histoire  ^^^^^  ^^[J|,^0ae£i 
cet  esprit  de  recherches,  de  comparaison,  et  cette  m^thode  P^^?^f^oi« 
naturelle,  vers  le  perfectionnement  de  laquelle  tendent  d^sonnstfiv 
de  tons  les  naturaiistes."  ^   .  ^^jj^ 

*"  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  error ;  since  it  is  g^^i^'i 
stood  that  in  dicotyledons  alone  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  ^^^ 
Botany/if.  243  :  compare  Richardy  Elhnewtt  de  Botanique,  p.  ^^{'^^^ 
xxiv.  On  the  stems  of  endogenous  plants,  which,  "^"i '"^^^-^T^ 
have  been  less  studied  than  the  exogenous,  see  LwdUy*$  ^^^^^'.^TyiJ 
221-236;  where  there  is  also  an  account,  pp.  229  seq^  of  the  n^ 
Schleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in  1839. 
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however,  they  gi-ow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways fivefold.^^^ 

This  is  what  was  eflFected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  :^^  and  if 
we  now  turn  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that 
our  obligations  to  them  are  equally  great.  The  study  of 
minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of  the  three  branches  of 
natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
simplicity,  and  the  immense  number  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained ;  it  being  doubtful  whether  miner- 
alogy ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
or  to  those  of  crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of 
laws  will  have  to  be  considered.^^®  At  all  events  it  is 
certain  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  chemistry  has 
shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical  phenomena ; 
nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers  of  ge- 
neralization, attempted  the  task  except  BerzeUus ;  and 
most  of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid 
discovery  of  isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many  great 
thinkers  Germany  has  produced.^^ 

I'*  On  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  now  called  phyllotaxis,  see  BaHfimr^t 
Botany^  p.  92 ;  Burdock* s  Physidogie^  Yol.  y.  p.  518. 

^"  The  classification  by  cotyledons  has  becoi  so  sncoessfol,  that,  **  with 
very  few  exceptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  bo- 
tanist, at  a  single  glance,  and  with  unerring  certainty,  to  their  proper  class ; 
and  a  mere  fragment  even  of  the  stem,  leaf,  or  some  other  piart,  is  often 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  decide  this  question."  Henaioui*8  Botany ^ 
p.  30.  In  regard  to  some  difficulties  still  remaining  in  the  way  of  the 
threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetable  world,  see  LiruUey^t 
Botany f  vol.  ii.  pp.  61  seq. 

»"  Mr.  Swainson  {^tMy  of  Natwral  History yj^.  356)  sa^s,  **mineralo^, 
indeed,  which  forms  but  a  part  of  chemistry."  This  is  deciding  the  question 
yeiy  rapidly ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  what  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws 
of  minerals  t  and  what  are  we  to  do  with  that  relation  between  their  struc- 
ture and  optical  phenomena,  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  worked  out  with 
signal  ability  % 

I'*  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  disco- 
very of  isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considenible ;  but 
M.  Beudant  {Minhalogie,  Paris,  1841,  p.  37)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their 
effect  upon  *'  Timportance  des  formes  crystallines."  They  are  much  more 
damaging  to  the  purely  chemical  arrangement,  because  our  implements  for 
measuring  the  minute  angles  of  <srystds  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  the 
goniometer  may  &il  in  detecting  differences  which  really  exist ;  and,  there- 
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Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is 
in  an  unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other 
department,  namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  here  again  the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by 
two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  About  1 760,  Rome  De  Lisle^*^  set  the 
first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a  scheme 
so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  ap- 
parent caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this 
investigation  he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion,  that  what  is  called  an  i^egularity,  is  in  truth  peV^ 
fectly  regular,  and  that  the  operations  bf  nature  are 
invariable.^®^  Scarcely  had  this  great  idea  been  applied 
to  the  almost  innumerable  forms  into  which  minerals 
crystalUze,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  larger  re- 
sources by  Hatty,  another  eminent  Frenchman.^®     This 

fore,  many  allied  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not  so  in  reality. 
WoUaston's  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  beet  instru- 
ment possessed  bj  crystallographers;  but  I  learn  from  IMi^  and  Kopp's 
ReporUy  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20,  tnat  Frankenheim  has  recently  indented  one  for 
measuring  the  angles  of  *'  microscopic  crystals."  On  the  amount  of  error  in 
the  measurement  of  angles,  see  PktUip$*9  Mineralogy^  1837,  p.  yiii. 

■"*  He  says,  *^  depuis  plus  de  yingt  ans  que  je  m'oocupe  de  cet  objet.^ 
RonU  de  LiiUy  Criatalloaraphiey  <m  Description  des  Formes  proprts  d  Unu  Us 
Corps  du  R^ne  Mineral,  Paris,  1783,  yol.  L  p.  91. 

"*  See  his  Essai  de  Cristallographie,  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  ^*  nn  de  ceux  qui 
m'a  le  plus  frapp6  ce  sont  les  formes  rtoilidres  et  constantes  que  prennent 
naturellement  certains  corps  que  nous  draignons  par  le  nom  de  cristauz."  In 
the  same  work,  p.  13, ''  il  fiiut  n^cessaireroent  supposer  que  les  molecules 
int^grantes  des  corps  ont  chaoune,  suiyant  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  figure 
constante  et  d6termin^."   In  his  later  treatise  {CristaUograpnie^  1783,  yoL  i 
p.  70),  after  ^yins  some  instances  of  the  extraordinary  complications  pre- 
sented by  mmeraTs,  he  adds:  ''iln'est  done  pas  ^tonnant  que  d'habiles 
chimistes  n'aient  rien  yu  de  constant  ni  de  d^termin^  dans  les  formes  ma- 
tallines,  tandis  qu*il  n'en  est  aucune  qu'on  ne  puisse,  ayeo  un  pen  d*attentioo 
rapporter  k  la  figure  616mentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  d^ye.''    Even 
Bunon,  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared, 
<<  qu'en  g^n^ral  la  forme  de  cristallisation  n'est  pas  un  oaract^  constant 
mais  plus  6^uiyoque  et  plus  yariable  qu'aucun  autre  des  caract^ree  par  les- 
quels  on  doit  distinguer  les  min^raux."  De  Lisle ^  yoL  i.  p.  xyiiL    Compare, 
on  this  great  achievement  of  De  Lisle's,  Hersckd's  Nat.  PhUos.  p.  239 :  "  he 
first  ascertained  the  important  &ct  of  the  constancy  of  the  angles  at  which 
their  ffices  meet " 

"*  The  first  work  of  Hafiy  appeared  in  1784  (Quirardy  Fraride  LittSraire^ 
yol.  iy.  p.  41) ;  but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvier^  ^^b 
yol.  iii.  p.  138.    The  intellectual  relation  between  his  yiews  and  those  o/ais 
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remarkable  man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  min- 
eralogy and  geometry ;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space 
to  bear  on  the  molecular  arrangements  of  matter,  he  was 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  intimate  structure  of  crystals.^^ 
By  this  means,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  secondary 
forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived  from  their  primary  forms 
by  a  regular  process  of  decrement  ;^^  and.  that,  when  a 
substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  its 
particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes 
even  those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinarv 
type  of  the  crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural  symmetry.^*^ 

predecessor  most  be  obvious  to  eyeiy  mineralogist ;  but  Dr.  WheweU,  who 
has  noticed  this  judiciously  enouffh,  adds  {ffist,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences^  voL 
iii.  pp.  229,  230j :  '^  Unfortunately  Rom6  de  Lisle  and  Haiiy  were  not  only 
rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies.  .  .  .  Hatiy  revenged  himself  hy  rarely 
mentioning  Rom6  in  his  works,  though  it  was  manifest  that  his  obligations 
to  him  were  immense;  and  by  recording  his  errors  while  be  corrected  them." 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  so  far  from  rarely  mentioning  Be  Lisle,  he  men- 
tions him  incessantly ;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three  hundred  in- 
stances in  Haiiy's  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  are 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De  Lisle,  **  En  un  mot,  sa  cristallo- 
graphie  est  le  fruit  d'un  travail  immense  par  son  ^tendue,  presque  enti^re- 
ment  neuf  par  son  objet,  et  tr^  pr^cieux  par  son  utility."  Haiiify  TraitS  de 
Miniralogie^  Paris,  1801,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  "cet  habile 
naturaliste ;  oe  savant  c61^bre,"  vol.  ii.  p.  323 ;  ''  ce  c61dbre  naturaliste," 
vol.  iii  p.  442  :  see  also  vol  iv.  pp.  51,  <kc.  In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as 
Dr.  Whewell's,  it  is  important  that  these  errors  should  be  indicated,  because 
we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  history  of  the  sciences  ;  and 
many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  readers,  1^  implicitly 
adopting  the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticularly caution  the  student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr. 
Whewell's  History,  where,  for  instance,  the  antagonism  between  the  methods 
of  Cuvier  and  Bichat  is  entirely  lost  si^ht  of,  and  while  whole  pages  are  de* 
voted  to  Cuvier,  Bichat  is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

^  '^  Haiiy  est  done  le  seul  veritable  auteur  de  la  science  math^matique 
des  cristauz.  *'  Cuviery  Progrh  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  8  ;  see  also  d.  317.  i)r, 
Clarke,  whose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  mucii  attention 
among  his  hearers,  was  indebted  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  his  con- 
versations with  Haiiy :  see  Otter's  Life  of  Clarkey  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

'^  See  an  admirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  Haiiy ^ 
Traits  de  Min6ralogiey  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Compare  WhewdVs  Hist.  ofUis 
Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  iii;  pp.  224,  225 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention 
Hauy's  classification  of  *'  d4croissemens  sur  les  bords,"  **  d^croissemens  but 
les  angles,*'  and  "  d6croissemens  interm^diaires." 

^**  And,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of 
symmetry,  and  then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  rising 
inductively  from  the  aberrations  actually  presented  by  minerals.  This  is 
interesting  to  observe,  because  it  is  analogous  to  the  method  <^  the  1x^4 
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To  ascertain  that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are  suscep- 
tible of  mathematical  calculation,  wsa  to  make  a  vast 
addition  to  our  knowledge ;  but  what  seems  to  me  still 
more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an  approach  to  the 
magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs  is  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible.^^ For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and 
singular  forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their 
antecedents,  Haiiy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  pathology  of  the  inorganic  world.  However 
paradoxical  such  a  notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that 
symmetry  is  to  crystals  what  health  is  to  animals ;  so 
that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first,  corresponds  with 
an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.^^  When,  there- 
fore, the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the  great 
truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  irregularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them 
to  grasp  the  still  higher  truth,  that  the  same  prinMple 
holds  good  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although,  from  the 
superior  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  demonstration.  But,  that 
such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  future  progress  of  all  organic,  and  indeed  of  all 

pathologists,  who  seek  the  philosophy  of  their  subject  in  phynological  phe- 
nomena, rather  than  in  pathological  ones;  striking  downwards  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal.  ^^La  syinkrie  aes  formes  sous  lesqueUes  se  pi^ 
sentent  les  solides  que  nous  avons  consid^r^  jusqu'ici,  notu  a  foumi  dea 
cUmnSes  pour  ezprimer  les  lois  de  d^croissemens  dont  ces  solides  sont  soaoep- 
tibles."  Haiiy ^  Traits  de  Miniral^iey  vol.  i.  p.  442 ;  compare  voL  ii.  p.  192. 

iM  «  xjn  coup  d'oeil  peu  attentif,  jet6  sur  les  cristaux,  les  fit  appeler 
d'abord  de  jpurajeux  de  la  nature,  ce  qui  n'^toit  qu'une  mani^  plus  ^^ante 
de  fEtire  Taveu  de  son  ignorance.  Un  examen  r6fl6chi  nous  y  d^couvre  des 
lois  d'arrangement,  k  Taide  desquelles  le  calcul  repr68ente  et  enchatne  run 
^  Tautre  les  r^sultats  observes ;  lois  si  Yariables  et  en  mdme  temps  si  prkisot 
et  si  r6guli6res ;  ordinairement  trte  simples,  sans  rien  perdre  de  leor  BSoon- 
dit6. "  Haiiy,  Min^mtogie,  vol.  L  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  Affain,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  "  notw 
but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d'oii  depend  hi  structure  aa  cnstal  soot 
les  plus  simples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble." 

**'  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crjrstals,  in  common  with  am* 
mals,  of  repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Paget s  Pathology,  1853,  voL  i.  pp. 
152,  153.  confirming  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  tms  curious  suljeet: 
**•  The  ability  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  injury  ...  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive property  of  living  beings ;  for  even  ctystals  wiU  repair  themselves 
when,  after  pieces  have  I^n  broken  from  them,  they  are  placed  in  the 
conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed. " 
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mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that 
the  same  generation  which  established  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly 
regular,  also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the 
far  higher  fact,  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
are  governed  by  laws  as  unfailing  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  inert  matter.  The  examination  of 
this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my  present  de- 
sign ;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on 
insanity,  by  Pinel ;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects, 
but  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  character  of  mental  dis- 
ease are  altogether  discarded  :^^  the  disease  itself  is  con- 
sidered as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  occurring  under  certain 
given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  supplying 
another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which  connects 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting  mind 
and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both, 
shall  serve  as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  our  knowledge  may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French 

^  ^'  M.  Pinel  a  imprim6  one  marche  nouvelle  h  T^tude  de  la  folie.  •  .  . 
En  la  rangeant  simplement,  et  sans  differences  aucunes,  an  nombre  des 
autres  d^rangemens  de  nos  organes,  en  lui  assi^ant  une  place  dans  le  cadre 
nosographique,  il  fit  f^re  un  pas  immense  k  son  nistoire. "  Qwrgetj  de  la  Folie^ 
Paris,  1820,  p.  69.  In  the  same  work^  p.  295,  *'  M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en 
France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe,  jeta  les  fondemens  d'un  traitement 
vndment  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre  des  autres  affections  or- 
ganiques.*'  M.  Esquirol,  who  expresses  the  modem  and  purely  scienti^c 
view,  says  in  his  great  work  {Des  Maladies  MeiUales^  Paris,  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  336),  ^'  L'ali6nation  mentale,  que  les  anciens  peuples  regardaient  comme 
une  inspiration  ou  une  punition  des  dieux,  qui  dans  \b.  suite  fut  prise  pour 
la  possession  des  demons,  qui  dans  d'autres  temps  passa  pour  une  oeuvre  de 
la  magie ;  rall^nation  mentale,  dis-je,  avec  toutes  ses  esp^oes  et  ses  vari6t^ 
innombrables,  ne  diff^re  en  rien  des  autres  maladies."  The  recognition  of 
this  he  expressly  ascribes  to  his  predecessor :  ''  griLce  aux  principes  exposes 
par  Pinel.  p.  340.  Pinel  himself  clearly  saw  tne  connexion  between  his 
own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age :  see  Finely  TraitS  Midico-PhHoso- 
phique  sur  r Alienation  Mentale,  p.  xxxii.  :  *'  Un  ouvrage  de  m6decine,  publi6 
en  France  k  la  fin  du  dix-huiti^me  si^le,  doit  avoir  un  autre  caract^re  que 
s'il  avoit  M  6crit  ^  ime  ^poque  ant^rieure. " 
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thinkers.  The  extraordinary  abiUtj  and  success  with 
which  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  respective  sci- 
ences, I  have  traced  at  a  length  greater  than  I  had  in- 
tended, but  still  yery  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought  forward, 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove  ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France 
was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
centrated upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented 
zeal,  and  thus  aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the 
Revolution  itself  was  merely  a  single  consequence.  The 
intimate  connexion  between  scientific  progress  and  social 
rebellion,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  both  are  su^ested 
by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement,  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the  same 
restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the 
curious  circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  dii*ected  against  the  church  rather 
than  against  the  state  ;  so  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
antecedents  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  that,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  ground  of  attack  should 
be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  won- 
derful impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  external  world,  the  internal  fell  into  neglect ;  while, 
as  the  external  corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal 
to  the  church,  it  was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  develop- 
ment, that  the  assailers  of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn 
against  political  abuses  the  energy  which  the  preceding 
generation  had  reserved  for  religious  ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Revolution,  like  every 
great  revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by 
a  complete  change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the 
national  intellect.  But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking 
place,  precisely  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  social  movement^ 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual 
movement,  and  indeed  formed  part  of  it,  in  so  &r  as  it 
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^was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced  by  similar 
causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revolution  I  shall  ex- 
amine only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it  will 
be  necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate the  slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which 
in  the  same  period  were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  people,  though 
always  very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper 
classes,  protected  by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked  with 
scorn  upon  those  whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their 
own.  The  class  immediately  below  them  copied  and  com- 
municated their  example,  and  every  order  in  society  en- 
deavoured to  find  some  fancifiil  distinction  which  should 
guard  them  from  the  contamination  of  their  inferiors. 
The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — the  superiority 
of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowledge, — were  entirely 
overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme ;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  diflFer- 
ence,  but  on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely 
few  exceptions,  are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore 
no  test  of  ment}^ 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the 
unprecedented  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical 
science.  Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made, 
not  only  stimulated  the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even 
roused  the  curiosity  of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  so- 
ciety. The  lectures  of  chemists,  of  geologists,  of  minera- 
logists, and  of  physiologists,  were  attended  by  those  who 
came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  who  came  to  learn. 
In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing.^^    The   halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 

"*  Oomp.  Mim.  de  Sigur^  voL  i.  p.  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  Ik9  lUauXy 
Historiettet,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is,  that  the  Prince  de 
Montbarej,  in  his  Memoirs,  gently  censures  Louis  XV.,  not  for  his  scandalous 
profligacy,  but  because  he  selected  for  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were 
not  Of  high  birth.    Mem,  de  MorUbarey^  vol.  i.  p.  341,  and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

^  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subiect  as  anatomy.  In  1768,  Antoine 
Petit  began  his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin 
du  Roi ;  and  the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seats 
were  occupied,  but  the  yery  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated 
description  in  Biag,  Univ.  vol.  zzxiiL  p.  494. 
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great  truths  of  nature  were  expounded,  were  no  longer 
able  to  hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instances  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  them.^®^  The  sittings  of 
the  Academy,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary 
scholars,  were  frequented  by  every  one  whose  rank  or  in- 
fluence enabled  them  to  secure  a  place.^^  Even  women 
of  fashion,  forgetting  their  usual  frivolity,  hastened  to  hear 
discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
organization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric 
fluid,^^  A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to 
have  smitten  every  rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult inquiries  found  favour  in  the  eyps  of  those,  whose 
fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names  of  the  sciences  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  Buffon 
made  geology  suddenly  popular ;  the  same  thing  was  ef- 
fected for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for 

»»»  Dr.  Thomson  (ffist,  of  ChemiUry^  vol  ii.  p.  189)  says  of  Fourooy's 
lectures  on  chemistry,  which  began  in  1784 :  *'  Such  were  the  crowds,  both 
of  men  and  women,  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  lecture-room. '^  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned 
in  Cuvier^  Eloge$^  vol.  IL  p.  19. 

^  In  1779,  it  was  renuirked  that  ''les  stances  publiques  de  I'Acad^mie 
fran^aise  sont  aevenues  une  esp^  de  spectacle  fort  a  hi  mode :"  and  as  this 
oontmued  to  increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  1785  it 
was  found  necessaiy  to  diminifih  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it 
was  even  proposed  that  ladies  should  be  excluded,  in  oons^uenoe  of  some 
uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened.  Orimm  et  Diderot^  VorrespofiiL  LU, 
vol.  X.  D.  341,  vol  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  186,  251. 

>"*  Goldsmith,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1755,  says  with  surprise,  ^*  I  have  seen 
as  bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Eouelle,  as  gracing 
the  court  of  Versailles."  Prior'*  Life  of  Gotdsmiih^yoX.  i.  p.  180 ;  Porster^t 
Life  of  Ooldsmithy  vol.  i.  p.  65.  In  the  middle  of  the  centuiy,  electricity 
was  very  popular  among  tne  Parisian  ladies  ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was 
revived  several  years  later  by  Franklin.  Compare  Grimm^  Correfpondance^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson^  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Cuvier 
CEloaes,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomical  descriptions  which 
Daubenton  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  **  sur  la  toilette  des  femmes." 
This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  ieerlog  spirit,  in  M^w^  de 
Oenlisy  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Townsend,  who  visited 
France  in  1786,  on  his  way  to  Spain :  "  A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  first  fsishion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  delivered 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession.  ...  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  fluency  and  elegance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  professor 
spoke,  and  not  a  little  so  with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors.  Towns^ 
md*s  Journey  through  Spain^  vol.  L  p.  41 ;  see  also  Smithes  Tour  on  the  Oo^ 
tinent  in  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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electricity  by  NoUet ;  while  the  admirable  expositions  of 
Lalande  caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated. 
In  a  word,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years 
preceding  the  Revolution,  the  spread  of  physical  science 
was  so  rapid,  that  in  its  favour  the  old  classical  studies 
were  despised  :^^  it  was  considered  the  essential  basis  of 
a  good  education,  and  some  slight  acquaintance  with  it 
was  deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  except  those  who 
were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily  labour.^^^ 
The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are 
very  curious,  and  from  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very 
decisive.  As  long  as  the  diflFerent  classes  confined  them- 
selves to  pursuits  pecuKar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were 
encouraged  to  preserve  their  separate  habits ;  and  the  sub- 
ordination, or,  as  it  were,  the  hierarchy,  of  society  was 
easily  maintained.  But  when  the  members  of  the  various 
orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same  object,  they 
became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The  highest 
and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which 
banded  together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly 
wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides 
this,  there  was  also  given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit, 

^  In  a  letter  written  in  1756,  it  is  said,  "  Mais  c'est  peine  perdue  au- 
jourd'hni  aue  de  plaisanter  les  ^rudits ;  U  n'y  en  a  plus  en  France."  Ortmm, 
Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  In  1764,  "  II  est  honteux  et  incroyable  ^  quel 
point  I'ltude  des  anciens  est  negliff^."  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  *'  Une  autre 
raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions  des  auteurs  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  rares  en 
France,  c'estque  depuis  long- temps  on  n'j  salt  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu'on  neglige 
r^tude  du  Latin  tons  les  jpurs  davantage."  vol.  vi.  p.  140.  Sherlock  {New 
Letters  from  an  English  Traveller,  London,  1781,  p.  86)  says,  "  It  is  very 
rare  to  meet  a  man  in  France  that  understauds  Greek."  In  1785,  Jefferson 
writes  from  Paris  to  Madison,  **  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  dearer  here 
than,  I  believe,  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody  here  reads  them,  wherefore 
they  are  not  reprinted."  JeffersorCs  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  See  further, 
on  this  neelect  of  the  ancients,  a  siffiiificant  precursor  of  the  Revolution, 
Mhn.  de  Mo^n^rey,  vol.  iii.  p.  181 ;  yUlemain,  Liti^rature  au  XVIII*  JSi^cU^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  243-248 ;  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

^  For  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of 
its  study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see 
Mem,  de  Rolandy  voL  i.  pp.  115,  268,  324,  343  ;  Mem.  de  Morellet,  voL  i.  p. 
16;  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Mhn,  sur  Turcot,  pp.  46,  52,  53,  411;  Mem.  de 
Brissoty  vol.  L  pp.  62, 151,  319, 336, 338,  357 ;  Cuvier,  Progrhs  des  Sciences, 
voL  i.  p.  89. 
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bot  also  a  new  standard  of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre 
and  the  lecture-room,  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the 
professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division  is  between  those 
who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordination  of 
ranks  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge.^ 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  feshionable  life 
are  succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by 
which  alone  man  is  really  separated  from  man.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  intellect  supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration ; 
the  old  worship  of  rank  is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  saper- 
stitious  devotees  are  taught  to  bow  the  knee  before  what 
to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god.  The  hall  of  science 
is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come'  to  learn, 
confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree  their 
own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  tides, 
or  the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with 
their  quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their 
dexter-chiefe,  their  sinister-chiefe,  their  chevrons,  their 
bends,  their  azures,  their  gules,  and  the  other  trumperies 
pf  their  heraldry  ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  the  largeness 
of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  intellect,  and  the  full- 
ness of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which 
had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.^*'  And 
what  shows  the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  other  social  changes,  which,  thou^ 
in  themselves  apparently  trifling,  become  full  of  meaning 

***  A  oelebrated  writer  has  weU  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view,  **  II  ne'peut  j  avoir  dans  les  sciences  mondes,  pas  plus  que  dass  ki 
sciences  phjsiqnes,  ni  matttes,  ni  esdaves,  ni  rois,  ni  si^jets,  ui  oitojens,  m 
Strangers."  C^nUe^  TVaitS  de  LfgidatMn^  vol.  L  p.  43. 

I*'  The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  upon  Descartes  in  1765,  in  aa  w^ 
crowned  by  the  Academy,  iUustrate  the  opinions  which,iin  the  latter  bftlf  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  becoming  n4>i^7  diffused  in  France.  See  toe 
passage  beginning  ''  0  pr6jug^ !  6  ridicule  fiem  dee  places et  da  nog  t  ^ 
(Euvrm  de  De9carU»y  voL  L  p.  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  have  used  loj 
language,  on  such  an  occasion,  thirty  years  eariier.  So,  too,  the  Ooont  de 
8^^  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before  the  Revolution,  '*  nous  ^P^^^^^ 
mot  d'6loffes  de  I)*AIembert,  de  Diderot,  k  la  favour  la  phis  signal^  d'ka 
prince."  liim.  de  SSffWy  vol.  i.  p.  142 :  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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when  taken  in  conne^on  with  the  general  history  of  the 
time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  kno'wledge 
was  revolutionizing  society,  by  inspiring  the  different 
classes  with  an  object  common  to  aU,  and  thus  raising  a 
new  standard  of  merit,  a  more  trivial,  but  equally  democra- 
tic tendency  was  observable  even  in  the  conventional  forms 
of  social  life.  To  describe  the  whole  of  these  changes 
would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to  the  other  parts 
of  this  Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until  the 
changes  have  been  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. As  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two 
of  these  innovations  which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are 
also  interesting  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  what  has 
happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress, 
and  a  marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances 
hitherto  valued  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  mat- 
ters. During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  not  only  men 
of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty  preci- 
sion, a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  ruffles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be 
seen,  except  in  the  courts  of  European  princes,  where  a 
certain  barbarian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was 
this  carried,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of 
a  person  might  be  immediately  known  by  his  appearance ; 
no  one  presuming  to  usuiy  a  garb  worn  by  the  class  im- 
mediately above  his  own.™  But  in  that  democratic  move- 
ment which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  the  minds 
of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon  higher  mat- 
ter, to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  their  £Ekther&  A  contemptuous 
disregard  of  such  distinctions  became  general.     In  Paris 

>**  Among  maDj  other  iUustrationB  which  might  be  given  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  classes  bj  dress,  see  Mmteilt  Hist,  des  divers  EtaU^  vol.  vii.  pp.  7-10 ; 
and  TallenuxrU  €&$  Mdatue^  HiatarieUei,  vol.  i.  p.  36  note. 
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the  innovation  was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  con- 
sidered natural.  At  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  no- 
ticed by  contemporary  observers,  that  the  dress  usually 
worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to  cause  a  confusion  of 
ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was  abandoned  by 
both  sexes ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming  in  a  com- 
mon frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns.^^  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  csjried,  that 
we  are  assured  by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  that  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  even 
those  who  had  stars  and  orders  were  careful  to  hide  them 
by  buttoning  their  coats,  so  that  these  marks  of  superiority 
might  no  longer  be  seen.^^ 

^  In  Aogast  1787,  Jefferson  writes  from  Pftris  (Correapondenee^  yoL  ii. 
p.  224)  :  ''  In  society,  the  habit  habHU  is  almost  banished,  and  thej  b^in  to 
go  even  to  great  suppers  in  frock :  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  howerer, 
must  alwajs  be  excepted.  Thej  are  too  high  to  be  reached  by  anj  improve- 
ment. They  are  the  last  refuge  from  whidi  etiquette,  formality,  and  fc^y 
will  be  driven.  Take  away  these,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level  with  other 
people."  Jefferson  was  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession.  The  change,  however,  which  he  noticed,  had 
been  coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written  in  May  1786,  it  is 
said  :  ^'  U  ^  rare  ai^ourd'hui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  des  personnes 

rsoient  ce  qu'on  appelle  habill^ee.  Les  femmee  sont  en  chemise  et  en 
peau,  les  hommeff  en  froc  et  en  gilet "  Orimm,  CkHrrespond,  toL  xiv. 
p.  485 ;  and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  yoL  xL  pp. 
141,  142.  S^gur,  who  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  diqdeaaed 
by  them,  says  of  their  advocates,  ^*  lis  ne  vovaient  pas  que  les  froc»,  rem- 
pla9ant  les  amples  et  imposans  vdtemens  de  1  ancienne  cour,  pr^eagaient  un 
penchant  general  pour  V^galit^.'*  MSm.  de  Sigur^  vol.  i  p.  131.  Soulavie 
{Rifffie  de  LouU  AVl^  vol.  vL  p.  38)  observes,  that  **  les  grands,  vers  les 
approches  de  la  revolution,  u  avoient  plus  que  des  habits  simples  et  peu 
co&teux ;"  and  that  "on  ne  distin|rua  plus  une  duchesse  d'une  actrice,*' 
p.  43 :  see  also  an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  Alison* s  HiMtorVy  vol  i.  pp.  352, 
353.  Compare  Mhfi,  eur  Marie  Antoinette^  voL  i.  pp.  226,  372,  voL  ii.  p.  174, 
and  M^,  de  Madame  du  Hattsset,  introduc.  p.  1 7. 

SM  "  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  mdme  d'un  Age  miir,  qui  avaient 
travailil  toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute 
feveur,  sliabitu^rent  k  en  cacher  les  marques  distmctives  sous  le  froc  le 
plus  simple,  qui  leur  permettait  de  courir  k  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  con- 
fondre  dans  la  foule.*'  Mhn.  de  Monibarey^  vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  162.  Another 
alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth  recording.  The  Baroness  d'Ober- 
kirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on  her  arrival,  that  *' gentle- 
men began  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore  swords  only  in 

full  dress And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usase  which  the 

example  of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centuries."  lyOberkirA'M 
Memovre^  Lond.  1852,  vol  ii.  p.  211. 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
equally  interesting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  This  is,  that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society^^  was  shown  in  the  institution  of 
clubs ;  a  remarkable  contrivance,  which  to  us  seems  per- 
fectly natural  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  but  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the  eighteenth 
century,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its  superiority  over 
the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing 
&miliarity  towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged 
in,  this  only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation, 
since  the  gi'eat  man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension 
being  abused.  In  those  good  old  times  a  proper  respect 
was  paid  to  rank  and  birth ;  and  he  who  could  count  his 
twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an  extent  of  which  we, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  As 
to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  notion  too 
preposterous  to  be  conceived ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary 
men  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose 
veins  were  filled  with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarter- 
ings  of  whose  arms  none  could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge became  so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of 
intellectual  superiority  made  rapid  encroachments  on  the 
old  principle  of  aristocratic  superiority.  As  soon  as  these 
encroachments  had  reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave 
rise  to  an  institution  suited  to  them ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  there  were  first  established  clubs,  in  which  all  the 
educated  classes  could  assemble,  vrithout  regard  to  those 
other  diflFerences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere 
purposes  of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into  con- 

**>  A  striking  instance  of  which  was,  moreover,  seen  in  the  number  of 
mSMllianceSf  wmch  fiiBt  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Compare  M^,  de  MoTitbarey^  voL  iii.  pp.  116,  156,  167.]  Lacre* 
tdUy  Dix-huki^me  SUde^  vol.  iii  p.  220. 
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tact,  who,  according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  no- 
thing in  common,  but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  so  &r  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  establish- 
ment, conformed  to  the  same  rules,  and  reaped  the  same 
advantages.  It  vfas,  however,  expected  that  the  members, 
though  varying  in  many  other  respects,  were  to  be  all,  in 
some  degree,  educated  ;  and  in  this  way  society  first  dis- 
tinctly recognized  a  classification  previously  unknown  ; 
the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated* 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  phi- 
losophic observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance ;  and 
it  is  one  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  ihe  first  dubs,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  which  ever  existed  in  Paris, 
were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven  years  before  the 
French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they  were  merely 
intended  to  be  social  assemblages  ;  but  they  quickly  as- 
sumed a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen 
observer  of  what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  man- 
ners of  the  upper  classes  more  simple  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken  that  love  of  form  and  cere- 
mony suitable  to  their  earlier  habits.  These  clubs  like- 
wise effected  a  remarkable  separation  between  the  sexes  ; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment,  women 
associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen  in 
public  unaccompanied  by  men.^^     This  had  the  e£fect  of 

***  *^  KouB  commen^ftmes  aassi  ik  ayoir  dee  dube :  les  hommes  8^  rtous- 
saient,  non  encore  pour  discuter,  mais  pour  diner,  jouer  au  wisk,  et  lire  tous 
les  ouvrages  nouveaux.  Ge  premier  pas,  alors  presque  inaper9u,  eut  dans  la 
suite  de  grandes,  et  momentan^ment  de  funestes  oons^qnenoes.  Dans  le 
commencement,  son  premier  r^sultat  fut  de  s6parer  les  hommes  des  femmes, 
et  d*apporter  ainsi  un  notable  changement  dans  nos  moeurs :  elles  devinrent 
raoins  friyoles,  mais  moins  polies ;  plus  fortes,  mais  moius  aimables :  la 
politique  j  gagna,  la  sooi6t6  j  perdit  '^  M4nu  de  S^gur,  yol.  u.  p.  28.  Bj  the 
q[>ring  of  1786,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become  stiU  more  marked ; 
and  it  ^fas  a  common  complaint,  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
theatre  alone,  men  being  at  their  clubs.    See  the  Teiy  curiouB  obeervatioos 
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encouraging  among  men  a  republican  roughness,  ^hich 
the  influence  of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep 
down.  All  these  things  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  different  ranks,  and  by  merging  the 
various  classes  into  one,  made  the  force  of  their  united 
opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  overthrew  both  the 
church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at  which  the 
clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained, 
but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784.^^ 
From  this  moment  all  was  over;  and  although  the 
government,  in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading 
club,  in  which  all  classes  discussed  political  questions,  it 
"was  found  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  order, 
therefore,  was  rescinded  ;  the  club  re-assembled,  and  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  that  course  of 
affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events  had  ren- 
dered inevitable.*^ 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  old  institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which 
produced  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is 
itself  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  ^injustice  of  the 

in  Orimmy  Correspond,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  also  a  notice  of 
''  le  prodiffieux  sucote  qu*a  eu  l^tahlissement  des  duhs  k  I'anglaise."  See 
also,  on  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  WUliams^M  Letters  from 
France^ol  ii.  p.  80.  3d  edit.  1796. 

*"  The  remarks  of  Qeorgel  appear  to  apply  to  the  political  duhs  only  : 
*'  A  Paris  les  assemble  de  nouvellistes,  les  clubs  qui  s*4toient  form^  k 
rinstar  de  ceuz  des  Anglais,  s'ezpliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur 
les  droits  de  l*homme,  sur  les  avantages  de  la  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abus  de 
l*in4galit^  des  conditions.  Oes  clubs,  trop  aocr^t^,  ayoient  commence  h  se 
former  en  1784."  MSm.  de  Qeorgd,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

s»4  <<Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  former  le  club  nomm6  dvh  du  salon; 
ordre  arbitraire  et  inutile  :  ce  club  alors  6tait  compost  de  personnes  distin- 

ga6efi  de  la  noblesse  ou  de  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des 
ommes  de  lettres  les  plus  consid^r^s.  Cette  reunion  offrait,  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  Timage  d'une  ^galit^  qui  devient  bientdt,  plus  ^ue  la  liberty 
mdme,  le  voeu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  erande  partie  de  la  nation.  Aussi  le 
m^ntentement  produit  par  la  cl6ture  de  ce  club  fut  si  vif,  que  Tautorit^  se 
crut  obligee  de  le  rouyrir.'*  M^,  de  S^ur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  259.  On  the 
increase  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  IhtJfesnily  M&m.  sur  Le 
Brwiy  p.  148 :  Mim,  de  La  FayetU,  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  322,  391,  434,  vol.  ii. 
p.  9  ;  Barrvdy  Hist,  du  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  vol.  ii.  p.  310,  vol.  v.  pp.  101, 
168  ;  Thiers,  Mist,  de  la  lUvolutiony  vol.  L  p.  36,  Paris,  1834. 
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English  goyemment,  rose  in  arms,  turned  on  their  q>- 
pressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid 
before  Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on 
the  porch  of  every  royaJ  palace.  In  words,  the  memory 
of  which  can  never  die,  they  declared,  that  the  object  of 
the  institution  of  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  people;  that  from  the  people  alone  it  derives  its 
powers  ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundations  on  such  principle**,  and  oi^gan- 
izing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  eflFect  their  safety  and  happiuess.''^^ 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation 
earlier,  the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
advanced  thinkers,  would  have  rejected  it  with  horror 
and  with  scorn.  Such,  however,  was  now  the  temper  of 
the  public  mind,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained  were  not 
merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  French  nation,  but 
even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
general  feeling.^  In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in  France, 
as  envoy  from  the  American  people.  He  met  with  the 
warmest  reception  from  all  classes,^^  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to  de- 
fend the  young  republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously 
won.^^    In  Paris,  the  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.^   From 

*~  Mem,  cf  FranHin^  vol.  iL  pp.  14  eeg..  and  Men^  ofJtferwn^  vrf.  i. 
pp.  17-22,  where  the  passages  are  given  which  Congress  altered. 

»•  S6gur  (M%m,  vol.  i.  P.  Ill)  says,  that  his  fether  had  been  fre<pently 
told  by  Maurepas  that  pubuc  opinion  forced  the  government,  againrt  its  own 
wishes,  to  side  with  America.  Ck)inpare  Mkm,  de  Geor^d,  vd.  iv.  p.  370 ;  im 
Ftassariy  Diplomatie  fVanfaise,  vol.  vii.  p.  166.  p-.*- 

«»'  The  news  of  which  soon  reached  England.  In  Jannary  1777,  Basm 
writes  {Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  394),  "  I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  mort 
extraordinanr  reception  at  Paris  fix)m  all  ranks  of  people"  Soulavie  («*^ 
de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iL  p.  60)  sa^,  "  J'ai  vu  Francklin  devenir  un  objet  de 
culte."  See  also,  on  his  popularity,  M^m,  d'.^nnay,  vol  iii-  ?•  ^l^'    .    i^ 

**  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  vol  vii.  p.  159;  Life  of  Franat^ff 
EimsdK  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61 ;  MahorCs  Hist,  of  Englcnid,  vol  vu.  pp.  J^'» '^ 

«•  The  sneering  letter  written  ftom  Pans  by  Loid  Stonn<mt,  as  ew*/  » 
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every  quarter  large  bodfes  of  men  came  forward,  volun- 
teering to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of 
America.     The  heroism  with  which  these  auxiliaries  aided 
the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheering  passage  in  the  history 
of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which 
is  merely  to  notice  its  eflFect  in  hastening  the  approach  of 
the  French  Revolution.     And  this  eflFect  was  indeed  most 
remarkable.     Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still 
further  stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies. 
The  French  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America, 
introduced  into  their  own  country,  on  their  return,  those 
democratic  opinions  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant 
repubUc.210     By  this  means,  fresh  strength  was  given  to 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  already  prevalent ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.    He  drew  his 
sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  famous  doctrine  respecting  the 
rights  of  man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  ad- 
opted by  the  National  Assembly .^^^    Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  final  blow  the  French  government 
received  was  actually  dealt  by  the  hand  of  an  American ; 
for  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  oiF 
Jefferson,  that  the  popular  part  of  the  legislative  body 

December  1774  {AMphus^B  Otor^e  IIL  vol.  ii.  p.  316),  should  be  compared 
with  Lafayette^  Mhnoire»^  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  169,  229 ;  DvXma^  M^.  (Tun 
Voyagev/r,  vol.  ii.  p.  317 ;  J/^.  ae  S^gutj  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  Schlosser's 
Eiffhteentk  Century,  vol.  v.  p.  175. 

"*  JDe  StaH  sur  la  B^lution,  vol.  i.  p.  88  ;  MSm,  de  Montbarey,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  134,  186 ;  MSni,  de  SSyur,  vol.  L  p.  277 :  Campan.M^m.  de  Marie  An- 
Udnette,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  116 ;  Sovlamey  mgru  d€  Louis  XVI, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  Ii.  lii. ;  Dumont,  Souvenirs  swr  MirabeaUi  p.  176  j  M^m,  de 
Du  Haussety  introduo.  p.  40 ;  ld%m.  de  GenliSy  vol.  vi.  p.  67 ;  JeffereorCsMeim* 
and  Correvpond,  vol.  i.  p.  59 ;  and  Maitland's  Speech,  m  Pari,  Stst,  vol.  xxx. 
pp.  198,  199 ;  also  the  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  663. 

*"  Ixtmartine,  Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol.  L  p.  46.  Dumont  (Souvenirs, 
p.  97)  caUs  this  **  une  id^  amirioaine  ;'*  and  see  to  the  same  effect  Mhn,  ae 
LafayeUe,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  268,  269,  416,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  140 ;  Jefferson's  Cor- 
resDoruL  vol.  i.  p.  90;  Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jacobinisme,  vol.  v.  p.  311.  The 
influence  which  the  American  Revolution  exercised  over  the  mind  of  La£a- 
jette,  is  noticed  by  Bouill6,  his  cousin  and  his  enemy.  Ji$m,  de  BouiUS, 
voL  i.  p.  102,  voL  ii.  pp.  131,  183. 
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proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and  thus  set  the 
crown  at  open  defiance.^^ 

I  haye  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution;  but  before  concluding 
the  present  volume,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  variety  of 
topics  which  have  been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that 
I  should  sum  up  their  leading  points ;  and  should  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  steps  of  that  long  and  complicated 
argument,  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
Aevolution  was  an  event  inevitably  arising  out  of  prece- 
ding circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  by  recsdling  the 
entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any  con- 
fusion which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced, 
and  will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  con- 
sider to  have  been  needlessly  protracted ;  but  which  could 
not  have  been  abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  es- 
i^ntial  part,  the  support  of  those  general  principles  that 
I  seek  to  estabHsh. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  afler  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having 
reduced  the  country  to  the  brink  of  nxin,  and  having  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became 
necessary ;  but  that  the  materials  for  the  reaction  could 
not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which  for  fifly  years  had 
been  exposed  to  80  debilitating  a  system.  This  deficiency 
at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admira- 
tion for  the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of 
thought  which  were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people. 
New  life  being  thus  breathed  into  the  wasted  frame  of 
French  society,  an  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  was  gene- 
rated, such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Des- 
cartes. The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this  unex- 
pected movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stre- 

tit  « ff^Q  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambassador,  writiDg  to  Mr.  Pitt 
from  Paris,  July  9th,  1 789,  said,  *  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  at 
this  court,  has  been  a  great  deal  consulted  bj  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
tiers  Hat;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice, 
that  order  etXlgA\\»^  L'AsmMSe  NationaU:''  Tomline's  Life  <f  Pitt,  vol. 
ii  p.  266. 
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nuous  efforts  to  destroy  that  loye  of  inquiry  which  i?as 
daily  gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  perse- 
cuted literary  men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  intellect  of  France  must  either  relapse 
into  its  former  servility,  or  else  boldly  assume  the  offen- 
sive. Happily  for  the  interests  of  civilization,  the  latter 
alternative  was  adopted  ;  and,  in  or  about  1 750,  a  deadly 
struggle  began,  in -which  those  principles  of  liberty  which 
France  borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  church,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this 
movement,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circum- 
stances occurred  of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that 
the  political  economists  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  inflicted  great 
mischief  even  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  country ; 
and  had,  by  their  protective  measures,  injured  what  they 
were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  remarkable  discos- 
very  in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  a  firesh  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  democratic  party  ;  whose  strength  was 
still  fiirther  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  Rousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.  Precisely 
the  same  tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary 
impulse  given  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  which 
familiarized  men  with  ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  stationary  and  conservative  ideas 
natural  to  government.  The  discoveries  made  respecting 
the  external  world,  encouraged  a  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  there- 
fore fiill  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge 
also  effected  a  change  in  education  ;  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guages being  neglected,  another  link  was  severed  which 
connected  the  present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the 
legitimate  protector  of  old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  passion  for  novelty,  because  she  was  weakened  by 
treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this  time,  Calvinism 
had  spread  so  much  among  the  French  clergy,  as  to  break 
them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossible 
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to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being 
essentially  democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared 
even  in  the  ecclesia£rt;ical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in 
the  church  was  accompanied  by  another  feud  between 
the  government  and  the  church.  These  were  the  leading 
symptoms  of  that  vast  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and  all  of  them  indicated  a  state  of 
society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly  disorganized,  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  im- 
pending. At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for 
explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that 
Frenchmen  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind  an  awflil  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  con- 
tinued oppression  may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffer- 
iag  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies 
have  led  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  I  have  ascertained  all  the  causes,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose ;  but  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that 
none  of  importance  have  been  omitted.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  among  the  materials  of  which  the  evidence  con- 
sists, many  deficiencies  will  be  seen ;  and  a  more  protracted 
labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a  greater  success. 
Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible;  and  I  can 
only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
larger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  fiiture 
inquirers  to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever 
been  made  to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution according  to  a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the 
whole  of  their  intellectual  bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound 
philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in  defiance  of  common  under- 
standing, historians  obstinately  persist  in  neglecting  those 
great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which  in  every 
civilized  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  mast  clearly  seen^  and  therefore  the  mental  habits 
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most  easily  ascertained.  The  result  is,  that  the  French 
Reyolution,  unquestionably  the  most  important,  the  most 
complicated,  and  the  most  glorious  event  in  history,  has 
been  given  over  to  authors,  many  of  whom  have  displayed 
considerable  ability,  but  ail  of  whom  have  shown  them- 
selves destitute  of  that  preliminary  scientific  education,  in 
the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  of 
any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  vari- 
ous parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the 
study  of  the  external  world  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  democratic  movement  which  overthrew  the  in- 
stitutions of  France.  But  this  connexion  historians  have 
been  unable  to  trace;  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  phi* 
losophy  and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
have  exhibited  their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated, 
shorn  of  those  fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  historian  sinkis  into  the  an* 
naUst ;  so  that,  instead  of  solving  a  problem,  he  merely 
paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore,  disparaging  the 
labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collected  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  may 
assuredly  say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  writ- 
ten; since  they  who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not 
possessed  such  resources  as  would  enable  them  to  con- 
sider it  as  merely  a  single  part  of  that  &r  larger  move- 
ment  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  eflfected  any  thing  of  real  value 
towards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  com- 
petent judges  to  decide.  Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain, 
that  whatever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fault 
consists,  not  in  the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  any  single  man  putting  into  full  operation  all 
the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme.  It  is  on  this  point,  and  on 
this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of  great  indulgence.  But, 
as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgivings ;  because  I  am 
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deeply  connnced  that  the  time  is  &8t  ap{m)achiiig  when 
the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper  footing ; 
when  its  study  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and  most 
arduous  of  all  pursuits ;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  w^ 
and  comprehensire  mind,  richly  fiimished  with  the  highest 
branches  of  human  knowledge.     When  this  is  fully  adp 
mitted,  history  will  be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits 
fit  them  for  the  task;  and  it  will  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  biographers,  genealc^ists,  collectors  of  anecdotes, 
chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of  nobles, — those 
babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every  com^ 
and  infest  this  the  pubUc  highway  of  our  national  literar 
ture.     That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province 
so  far  above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these 
means  they  can  throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of 
many  proofe  of  the  still  backward  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  indistinctness  with  whidi  its  boundaries 
have  been  mapped  out.    If  I  have  done  any  thing  towards 
bringing  these  intrusions  into  discredit,  and  inspiring  his- 
torians themselves  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  th^ 
own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time  some  little 
service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said,  that 
in  many  cases  I  have  fsdled  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.     Indeed,  that  there  are  in  tiiis  volume  seversd 
instances  of  such  fiulure,  I  willingly  allow ;  and  I  can 
only  plead  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of 
a  single  life,  and  the  imperfection  of  every  single  enter- 
prise.   I,  therefore,  wish  this  work  to  be  estimisited,  not 
€UMX>rding  to  the  finish  of  its  separate  parts,  but  according 
to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been  fused  into  a 
complete  and  symmetrical  whole.    This,  in  an  undertaking 
of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met 
with  opinions  adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember 
that  his  views  are,  perchance,  the  same  as  those  whidi 
I  too  once  held,  and  which  I  have  abandoned,  becaose, 
after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found  them  nnsiq>pOTted 
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by  Bolid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  Man,  and 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine  the 
notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  pain- 
fill,  that  they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause 
before  they  reproach  those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  un- 
dergone. What  I  have  put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  be 
erroneous ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  result  of  an  honest 
searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour,  of  patient  and 
anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  way,  are 
not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger  some 
other  conclusions ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  by  alle- 
gations against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles 
which  I  advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments, 
supported  by  weU-ascertained  fects.  The  only  points, 
therefore,  to  be  ascertained,  are,  whether  the  arguments 
are  fair,  and  whether  the  fiacts  are  certain.  If  these  two 
conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles  follow  by  an 
inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  necessarily  incomplete ;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Intro- 
duction, when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  wiU  be  laid 
before  him.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will 
be  occupied,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  civilizations  of  Germany,  America,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain  ;  each  of  which  presents  a  different  type 
of' intellectual  development,  and  has,  therefore,  followed 
a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific,  social,  and 
political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  I  shall 
attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  to  generalize 
the  causes  themselves ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to 
certain  principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of 
what  may  be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  European 
thought;  the  divergence  of  the  different  countries  being 
regulated  either  by  the  direction  those  laws  take,  or  else 
by  their  comparative  energy.  To  discover  these  funda- 
mental laws  will  be  the  business  of  the  Introduction ; 
while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply  them  to  the 
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history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to  work 
out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  succesavely  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the 
path  of  our  future  progress. 
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